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Cbc  fTarcb  of  CvciUs 


T UK  dramatic  slri]>|)in;^  from  Sptakcr 
Cannon  of  a  part  of  his  aiit<KTatic 
j)o\vcr  was  a  memorable  stenc.  It 
was  the  first  stc|)  toward  a  fair  and  elTectivc 
reform  of  procedure  in  the  Mouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  was  beautifully  done,  and 
done  in  a  kindly  way. 

The  immemorial  custom  was  that  the 
Speaker  should  aj)|)oint  the  all-iK>werful 
Committee  on  Rules  (as  well  as  all  other 
committees),  and  that  it  should  consist  of 
only  five  members  indudinj^  himself.  Two  of 
the  five  were  mere  courtesy  a|)pointmenls  of 
op})osition  members.  Practically,  therefore, 
the  Committee  consisted  of  three  men  — 
the  Speaker  himself  and  two  members  of  like 
mind,  of  his  own  ch(K)sing.  ( )f  these  three, 
two  were  a  majority  —  the  Speaker  himself 
and  one  other,  of  his  own  ch(K>sini;.  The 
S|>eaker.  therefore,  and  one  other,  of  his 
own  choosing,  really  had  the  iM)wer  of  life 
and  death  cner  legislation.  Nothing  so 
aut(x:ratic  exists  in  any  parliamentary  assem 
biy  in  any  civili/ed  government. 

The  motion  of  .\Ir.  .\orris  of  .Nebraska, 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  be  enlargi-d  to 
ten,  to  be  chosen  by  party  caucuses,  and  that 
the  Speaker  shall  not  be  a  member  of  it.  was 
carried:  and  a  subse<|uent  motion  to  declare 
the  Sjicakership  vacant  (to  dejKjse  Mr. 
Cannon)  was  lost.  This  latter  motion  was 
an  ungraceful  and  vindictive  error  of  the 
Democratic  minority  v.  hich  j>rom|)tly  seized 
its  first  chance  to  make  a  tactical  error. 
For  the  main  matter  of  the  "revolution" 


would  ha\e  been  lost  if  it  had  become  only 
a  personal  attack  on  Mr.  Cannon.  Much  as 
he  had  abused  the  old  system,  it  was  the 
.system  rather  than  he  (or  any  other  indi- 
vidual) that  needed  eradication. 

This.  then,  is  the  first  neces.sar\*  step 
toward  permitting  the  people  really  to  be 
heard  through  their  Representatives  and 
public  opinion  really  to  get  direct  influence 
on  the  House.  I'he  next  necessary  step  is 
to  take  from  the  S|>eaker  the  ap])ointment 
of  all  the  other  committees.  .\  third  desir- 
able step  is  to  put  in  the  Speaker's  chair  a 
g<M)d  parliamentarian  who  is  not  a  member 
of  the  House.  .Neither  |)arty  is  likely  to  have 
the  courage  to  make  such  a  breach  of  cus- 
tom, but  it  would  go  \ery  far  toward  unfet- 
tering Congress  from  its  sanctified  servitude 
to  long  standing  abuses. 

The  whole  situation  is  abominable.  The 
people  and  public  o|)inion  cannot  get  at 
Congressional  action.  There  is  so  much 
machinery,  there  is  so  much  "methcxl." 
there  is  so  much  "organization,"  that  noth- 
ing is  sure  to  be  done  at  any  .session  but  the 
repetition  of  old  melhmlical  abuses. 

If  the  Democrats  would  pledge  them- 
selves to  such  a  full  opening  of  Congress- 
ional pnKedure — to  the  complete  letting 
in  of  daylight  -  they  could  win  the  election 
on  that  pledge.  Supj>ose  for  once  a  (*on- 
gress  should  have  no  "j)ork  barrel,"  no 
j)rivate  pension  bills,  no  secret  rush-legisla- 
tion, but  should  really  openly  discuss  one 
subject  at  a  session,  would  the  heavens  fall? 

I'af  e  ft  Co.  Alt  rl){liti  icmt^cU. 
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A  NEW  DECLARATIOH    OF  IHDEPENDERCE 

THERE  is  much  general  talk  about  liio 
mfringement  of  personal  liberty  by 
the  Great  Interests  and  much  talk  about 
their  undue  influence  on  our  public  life  and 
policies.  Yet  few  men  know  precisely  how 
they  lessen  the  liberty  or  restrict  the  oppor- 
tunities  of  Uie  average  man  or  precisely 
hoip  diey  h<dd  undue  control  in  our 
political  life. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  they 
cio  both  these  things. 

I 

The  central  and  dominant  banking  power 
of  the  whole  country  rests  in  a  private 
banking  interest.  Speaking  generally,  it 
owes  no  allegiance  to  the  commercial  world; 
for  its  principles,  its  policies,  and  its  per- 
sonalities are  financial,  rather  than  com- 
mercial. Manipulation,  rather  than  the 
production  of  new  wealth,  is  the  keynote 
of  the  finanrlal  world. 

>fcw  banks,  in  well-ordered  commercial 
and  industrial  countries,  such  as  nermany 
and  England,  are  the  servants  of  trade. 
The  demands  of  trade  in  these  countries 
have  die  force  of  law  to  the  men  who  rule 
these  banks.  In  our  system,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  have  come  very  near  to  a  con- 
dition in  which  hnance  and  its  needs  — 
or  supposed  needs  —  overtop  and  outweigh 
the  demands  of  commerce. 

When  our  central  bankinu  {XJwcr  scrvis 
commt  rce  at  all.  it  ser%'cs  commerce  only  in 
large  concentrated  units.  The  so-called 
''trtnta"  can  and  do  call  upon  the  banking 
overlords,  and  their  industnal  demands  are 
at  times  imperative  enough  to  ntitl)i(l  even 
the  demands  macK-  by  per?on;;l  iinancin! 
ambitions,  personal  avarice,  and  personal 
whims.  The  money  needs  of  the  trusts 
have  some  weight;  but  commerce  at  large 
—  the  needs  »'>(  thousand--  of  traders  scattered 
over  the  I'nlon  --  ]  practically  unheard 
in  the  high  banking  councils  of  our  financial 
system. 

Before  wc  can  go  >'ery  much  farther 
toward  the  full:lmcnt  nf  o-:r  proper  and 
normal  commercial  and  industrial  de\  elop- 
ment,  this  improper  power  o\er  indus- 
trial and  commercial  development  must  be 
removed.  \  man  or  a  party  must  rise  who 
can  and  will  force  and  enfmce  laws  strong 


enough  and  far-reaching  enough  to  place 
this  dominant  banking  power  where  it 
belongs  —  in  the  hands  of  men  swom  to 
think  fitst  of  the  commerce  and  trade  of 
the  country  and  to  remove  it  from  the  sphere 
of  manipulation. 

The  man  who  leads  such  a  movement, 
if  he  lead  fearlessly  and  with  a  single  pur- 
pose, will  have  a  mighty  following.  He 
will  be  backed  at  once  by  the  opinion  of  the 
masses,  and  by  the  hands  of  bankers  from 
coast  to  coast  who  to-day  hardly  dare 
raise  a  smgle  voice  or  whisper  a  single 
word  in  protest  and  revolt.  It  is  time  for  a 
Declaration  of  Commercial  Independence. 

11 

In  the  commercial  world  itself  all  normal 

activity  must  rest  on  comf>etitive  prices. 
But  now  much  of  our  commercial  activity 
rests  on  a  non-competitive  basis;  and  prices 
are  therefore  artificial.  We  have  thrust 
outside  our  doors  die  traders  of  the  world 
who  would,  if  we  permitted  them,  com- 
pete in  our  markets  and  make  prices  by 
the  world-old  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
Practically,  we  have  an  injunction  restrain- 
ing this  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Such 
an  injunction,  is  of  course  temporar>'  and 
partial,  but  it  is  powerful.  We  usually  call 
it  the  tariff. 

The  tariff  is,  m  effect*  a  subsidy  payment 
to  industry.  The  money  is  raised  by  an 
indirect  levy  upon  the  consumers,  not 
according  to  their  ability  to  pay  but  accord- 
ing to  their  consumption,  i  he  consumers 
are  an  unorganized  mob  and  they  are  die 
easy  prey  of  these  otganized  forces  of 
industry  and  commerce  that  profit  by  non- 
com|>etilive  prices. 

in  time— perhaps  very  soon — the  ever- 
clunbing  cost  of  living  will  reach  a  point 
where  careless  disregard  on  the  part  of  the 
moh  will  cease  and  become  a  terribly  keen 
and  eager  searching  for  causes  and  reasons. 
The  lirst  reason  disco\  ered,  because  it  is 
the  most  obvious,  may  be  the  tariff.  A 
leader  may  come  who  knows  the  hearts 
of  the  mob,  and  a  mob,  wdl-led*  becomes 
an  army. 

It  is  hard  to  sec  how  a  commercial  revolu- 
tion of  this  sort  can  be  accomplished  without 
a  period  of  ccmimercial  chaos,  and  its  serious 
if  temporary  e^ils.  Vet  at  some  time  and 
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in  some  way  we  must  re-establish  a  price- 
making  basis  ttiat  is  not  artiticial.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  must  manu- 
facture, trade,  and  transport  in  competition 
with  the  world  before  it  can  be  said  that  our 
country  is  the  commercial  leader  of  the 
world  —  and  nothing  less  than  such  leader- 
ship will  satisfy  our  ambition. 

Ill 

Until  the  coming  of  steam,  the  people 
who  held  the  lanes  of  the  sea  ruled  the 
kingdom  of  commerce.  To-day,  as  then, 
commerce  —  nominally  the  master  of  the 
means  of  traffic  —  is  in  reality  the  sbve 
of  its  own  highwaj's. 

No  man  who  knows  anything  about 
railroad  rates  in  the  United  States  belie\'es 
for  an  instant  that  these  rates  are  either 
equable  or  non-discriminating.  We  tallc 
much  about  the  Elkins  law,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  the  Hepburn  Act,  and  the 
hundred  and  one  state  laws  that  seem  to 
regulate  rates.  Every  man  who  studies 
the  subject  beneath  the  mere  surface  knows 
that  the  spirit  of  these  laws  is  virtually  a 
dead -letter  in  railroad  practice. 

Every  tralFic  manager  knows  that  of  the 
many  thousands  of  "commodity  schedules" 
filed  by  his  railroad  in  Washington  himdreds 
axe  designed  to  give  to  some  particular 
shipper,  to  some  particular  locality,  or  to 
some  particular  industry  located  in  some 
particular  place,  an  advantage  over  a 
similar  shipper,  a  similar  locality,  or  a 
similar  industry  at  some  other  point; 
and  many  other  commodity  schedules, 
whether  so  intended  or  not»  do  have 
that  elTect. 

A  man  who  would  engage  in  competition 
with  the  largest  manufacturer  or  shipper 
in  any  one  branch  of  industry  or  of  commerce 
must  run  the  risk  of  fmding  his  rates  sud- 
denly altered  —  for  the  worse  just  after 
he  has  spent  a  fortune  in  building  a  {)lant. 
He  knows  that  his  rival,  the  bigger  shipper, 
can  and  will  get  rates  —  open,  filed,  legal 
rates  —  that  will  give  him  a  decisive  advan- 
tage in  e%'ery  important  market  where  the 
two  compete. 

It  is  hardly  loo  much  to  say  that  the 
"commodity  schedule"  is  the  real  maker 
of  cities  in  this  country;  for  the  commodity 
rates  determine  where  certain  branches  of 


industry  shall  be  carried  on.  1  hey  give 
to  plants  established  at  those  centres  in 
those  branches  of  work  a  fixed  subsiify  in 
the  shape  of  lower  rates.  Th^  impose 
upon  the  shipper  from  other  points  a  fine, 
in  the  shape  of  higher  rates.  Thus  indus- 
tries are  grouped  together,  often  in  a  purely 
artificial  way,  without  regard  to  nearness 
to  materials  or  to  markets.  To  refuse 
obedience  to  this  law-of-thenscfaedules  is  to 
sign  your  own  death  warrant 

IV 

In  these  artificial  ways,  detetmined  (law- 
fully as  our  laws  now  are)  by  small  groups 

of  men,  the  prime  factors  of  commerce  are 
used  and  manipulated  and  shackled.  Bank- 
ing and  finance  are  dominated  chiedy  by 
private  banking  interests  in  New  York,  vrinii 
ramifications  across  the  oontment  Prices 
of  many  important  commercial  articles  are 
made  under  subventions  and  tariifs  dictated 
by  the  demands  of  private  interests.  The 
transportation  of  commodities  throughout 
the  country  is  ruled,  swung  hither  and  yoo, 
crippled  or  "boomed,"  by  traffic  agencies 
held  in  ;  ri-.  atc  hands.  These  arc  the  three 
great  hmdrances  to  free  development. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  wonderful 
commercial  progress  of  our  people  wiU 
indefinitely  submit  to  these  artificial 
conditions. 

TBB  PBBSIlAlf T  AHD  OOHOKBSS 

THE  chief  measures  that  have  been 
recommended  to  Congress  and  urged 
by  President  Taft  are  the  following: 

<i)  A  revision  of  the  tariff  downward  with  the 

establishment  of  a  court  of  c  ustoms  appeal  and 
a  ta.\  on  the  earnings  of  corporations. 

(2)  A  federal  incorporation  law. 

(3}  The  amending  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 

Trust  A<  t. 

(4)  A  law  limiting  the  use  of  the  injunction. 

(5)  A  law  requiring  the  publication  <rf  cam- 
paign expenses. 

(6)  A  new  plan  for  the  dvil  goverament  of 

Alaska. 

(7)  A  series  of  laws  for  conserving  natural 

resources. 

(S)  Separate  statehood  (or  Arizona  and  New 

Mexico. 

(9}  The  amending  of  the  Hepburn  Interstate 
C  ommeroe  Act  and  the  establishment  of  a  court 
of  comoMtfce. 
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(lo)  The  esUbUsbmeiit  of  a  postal  Mvings- 
bank  system. 

n 

(1)  The  tariff  has  been  revised.  The 
President's  ideas  of  a  tax  on  corporation 

earnings  and  the  establishmrnt  of  n  cmrt 
of  cu'^torn'i  appeal  have  Incn  acce})ied. 
Presidcni  i  ait  believes  timt  the  taritf  revision 
was  downwanlt  and  that  the  result  is  a 
fulfilment  of  his  promises  and  of  the  party 
platform  on  which  he  was  elected.  Public 
opinion  in  general  refuses  to  believe  this, 
and  answers  his  reiteration  of  satisfaction 
with  the  new  Act  by  the  election  of  Mr. 
Foss,  a  Democratic  Congressman  in  a 
\fa«:sachusetts  district  with  a  normal 
Republican  majority  of  14,000. 

(2)  The  Federal  Incorporation  Bill  is 
hung  up  in  the  Senate  Jtididaiy  Coinmittee» 
and  no  steps  are  being  taken  to  secure  a 
report  upon  it. 

(7,)  The  idea  of  amending  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act  has  been  abandoned,  the 
President  agreeing,  on  the  ground  that 
amendment  now  might  affect  the  result  of 
the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  Trust  prose- 
cutions now  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

(4)  The  proposition  to  limit  the  use 
of  the  injunetioa  process  has  apparently 
been  abandoned. 

f  ;)  A  bill  requiring  publication  of  cam- 
paign expenses  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
McCall  in  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
year.  It  was  favorably  reported  April 
30,  1909,  but  the  gentleman  in  charge 
(Mr.  Norris)  was  never  able  to  secure 
recognition,  and  was  privately  told  by 
Speaker  Cannon  that  die  bill  was  non- 
sense and  that  no  chance  would  be  given  it. 
The  story  how  the  Sfjeaker  passed  through 
the  House  a  bill  so  loaded  that  it  was  cer- 
tain of  rejection  by  the  Senate  was  told  in 
Tbe  World's  Work  last  month.  Renewed 
interest  has  recently  been  shown  in  the 
McCall  Bill,  and  now  that  Mr.  Cannon's 
prestige  has  waned,  the  House  may  secure 
an  opportimity  to  act  upon  iL 

In  a  memorandum  of  pending  Administra- 
tion measures,  funiished  at  the  White  House 
on  March  10th,  no  reference  was  made  to 
the  four  measures  above  named. 

(6)  An  act  to  create  a  legislative  council 
in  the  District  of  Alaska  (Senate  Bill  5,436) 


has  been  adopted  in  the  Senate,  and  the 

Admin  i<-*rnt  ion  expects  its  passage.  Xo 
one  outsi  h  .f  the  White  House  has  the 
same  expectation. 

(7)  The  Arizona  and  New  Meadbo  State- 
hood Bill  has  passed  the  House  and  is  at 
this  writing  in  the  (Committee  of  Territories 
in  the  Senate,  with  the  likelihood  o£  a 
tavuraijie  report  and  naai  passage. 

(8)  Of  nine  Conservation  bills  now  before 
Congress,  the  Administration  is  pressing 
two:  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  temporary  withdrawals 
of  public  land  and  an  act  to  authorize  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness  agMnst  the  leda^ 
mation  fund. 

m 

The  remaining  recommendations  have 
provoked  special  controversy.  The  Presi- 
dents heart  has  been  set  on  nothing  so  much 
as  on  the  establishment  of  a  Court  of  Com- 
merce and  the  amendment  of  the  Hepburn 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  of  1887.  A  bill 
drawn  by  Mr.  Wickersham,  the  Attom^- 
General,  was  accepted  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee  on  Interstate  Commerce  and  favor- 
ably reported  without  amendment.  It  suf- 
fered the  unusual  humiliation  of  having 
debate  upon  it  begun  by  speeches  of  oppo- 
sition and  criticism.  Insurgent  Repub- 
lican Senators  charge  that  it  nullifies  the 
Hepburn  .Act, legalizes  the  iiarnman  merger, 
creates  a  useless  court  which  it  gives  power 
to  determine  beforehand  wfae&r  an  act 
would  or  would  not  be  criminal,  and  es- 
pecially  that  it  forbids  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  attorneys  from  following  their 
cases  into  the  new  court.  The  Insurgent 
Senators  charge  that  the  proposed  bill 
plays  into  the  hands  of  the  railroads,  and 
that  it  was  formulated  after  consultation 
with  railroad  magnates.  They  will  vote 
against  it,  but  the  bill  will  pass  the  Senate, 
thou^  possibly  only  with  the  aid  of  Demo- 
cratic votes. 

The  ^\■ickersham  railroad  bill  was 
fathered  in  the  House  by  Representative 
Townsend,  of  Michigan,  the  real  auAor  of 
the  Hepburn  Act  The  Court  of  Com- 
merce feature  has  been  eliminated  by  the 
House  C^ommiitee  on  Interstate  Commerce, 
and  the  same  fate  has  been  meted  out  to  the 
important  clause  permitting  a  railroad 
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owning  50  per  cent,  of  the  stock  of  another 

railroad  to  buy  it.  In  what  form  the 
House  will  permit  the  biU  to  pas&  is  prob- 
lematical. 

IV 

During  the  campaign,  Mr.  Taft  talked 
of  a  savings-bank  system  which  should 
retain  deposits  in  the  local  banks.  Later, 
he  changed  his  attitude  and  proposed  that 
the  savings  be  invested  in  2  per  cent.  Gov- 
ernment bonds.  An  Administration  bill 
was  fathered  by  Senator  Root,  and  pro- 
voked a  bitter  attack  from  the  Insurgent 
Senators  as  a  play  into  the  hands  ol  "Wall 
Street."  Senator  Cummins  introduced  an 
amendment  pro^^d^ng  that  the  funds 
should  be  invested  in  Government  bonds 
only  in  time  of  war.  Senator  Smoot  pro- 
posed and  the  Senate  accepted  an  amende 
ment  providing  that  the  funds  be  so  used  in 
time  of  war,  or  "other  financial  exigencies 
involving  the  Government's  credit."  Sen- 
ator Bomh  got  accepted  an  amendment  for« 
bidding  the  investment  at  less  than  a\  per 
cent — a  concession  to  the  Tnsurixcnts 
which  secured  tJieir  votes  for  the  bill  on 
final  passage. 

This  is  not  the  President's  bitl,  and  it  is 
to  be  expected  diat  he  will  veto  it  if  it  shall 
pass.  The  chances  arc  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Of^"u  («^  and  I'ost  Roads 
will  put  the  2  per  cent,  bonds  back  into  the 
bill  and  take  the  local  banks  out,  and  that 
the  House  will  return  the  bill  to  the  Senate 
in  its  original  form. 

With  regard  to  the  two  most  important 
features  of  the  President's  legislative  pro- 
gramme, it  may  be  said  that  they  have 
aroused  the  oj) position  o!  the  progressive 
members  of  his  own  party.  He  has  aimed 
to  reinforce  the  [K)wer  of  the  Government 
in  dealing  with  the  railroads,  and  to  afford 
the  people  of  the  country  a  safe  deposit 
for  their  savings.  Equally  without  doubt, 
he  h:\<  in  the  formulation  of  his  ])ills  yielded 
so  far  to  the  ad\ice  of  men  whose  interests 
are  generally  believed  to  be  other  than 
the  interests  of  the  people  that  he  has 
estranged  many  Senators  and  Representa^ 
ti\es  of  his  own  j)arty. 

in  general,  then,  while  the  President  will 
"get  something"  of  the  legislation  that  he 
has  asked,  ^e  likelihood  now  is  that  Con- 


gress will  adjourn  with  a  far  larger  num- 
ber of  disappointments  ifx  him  than  of 

gratifications. 

TBB  AIIKMSPBIKB  OV  WASHDIOlOl 

CONGRESS  has  been  in  session  kng 
enough  to  have  discussed  all  the 
most  important  bills  in  the  conmiittees 
and  to  have  reported  most  of  them  and  to 
have  amended  and  discussed  them;  and 
many  of  these  measures  have  been  passed 
by  one  House  or  the  other.  You  would 
think,  therefore,  if  you  came  from  Mars  and 
knew  nothing  of  Congressional  ways,  that 
yoii  would  h^  in  Washington  of  prodigious 
efforts  by  the  Members  of  Congress  to  enact 
such  measures  as  seem  to  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  country  —  especially  those 
proposed  by  the  President  as  definite  obliga- 
ti<ms  that  the  dominant  party  is  under  to 
enact  because  they  are  the  measures  tfiat 
it  was  presumably  elected  to  enact. 

But  you  hear  no  such  talk.  The  talk 
you  hear  is  of  a  three-sided  political  wrangle 
between  the  regular  Republicans,  the  Insur- 
gents, and  the  Democrats.  Nor  is  it  pri- 
marily about  the  best  result  for  the  country, 
but  rather  about  the  best  campaign  mate- 
rial for  this  summer's  use  <m  the  stump. 

This  is  not  a  new  phenomenon.  No  nmn 
who  knows  our  political  methods  would 
expect  anything  \  er>-  different  just  before  a 
Congressional  election.  Yet  the  domination 
of  purely  partisan  and  political  considera- 
tions  does  seem  somewhat  worse  than  usual. 

There  arc,  in  fact,  four  factions:  the  Prt^si- 
dcnt  and  his  Cabinet,  the  regular  Republi- 
cans, the  Insurgent  Republicans,  and  the 
Democrats.  No  two  of  them  agree  on  many 
measures  and  no  two  of  them  work  con- 
stantly together.    The  Presidential  faction 
is  the  least  hopeful,  and  the  fJcmocrats  the 
most  hopeful  —  not  of  legislative  results 
but  of  election  results;  for  l^slation  comes 
second  in  the  thoughts  of  all  but  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  election  comes  first 

HQUaS  OP  HBBKA8KA 

REPRESENTATIVE  George  Washing:- 
ton  Norris,  of  Nebraska,  has  done  the 

country  two  services  which  entitle  him  to  be 
roijardcd  as  one  of  the  most  useful  members 
ui  tile  Suty-first  Congrras.  A  year  ago  he 
found  a  way  across  the  entrendmients  laid 
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around  the  Payne  tariff  and  won  for  Con- 
gress a  chance  to  put  kerosene  on  the  free- 
list.  This  spring  he  wrested  from  the 
Organization  freedom  for  Congress  to  assert 
its  own  control  over  its  own  rules.  In  both 
cases,  his  victory  was  the  victory  of  a 
strategist,  playing  the  parliamentary  game 
against  almost  impossible  odds,  with  a 
keener  wit  than  that  of  the  wit  of  those  who 
had  loaded  "  the  game,"  watching  his  chance 
with  a  tirekss  patience.  One  man  without 
position,  against  two  hundred  welded  into 
the  most  powerful  political  machine  that 
Washington  has  ever  known,  he  has  twice 
beaten  them  at  their  own  game. 

Mr.  Norris  is  a  man  worth  knowing  and 
watching.  It  is  not  frequently  that  he  rises 
from  his  scat  —  in  the  southeast  of  the 
House,  amid  the  abandoned  society  of 
Democrats,  under  the  Speaker's  great  white 
throne;  when  he  does  rise,  the  House  listens. 
Mr.  Norris  spends  most  of  his  time  in  his 
office,  Room  214,  in  the  Congressional 
office  building,  in  executive  session  with  him- 
self, a  cigar  in  his  mouth  and  his  heels  on  the 
table.  What  is  he  thinking  of  —  boyhood 
days  on  the  Ohio  farm,  the  Indiana  college 
and  his  debating  society,  the  judgeship  to 
which  he  was  chosen  by  a  plurality  of  3,  or 
the  plurality  of  22  which  sent  him  to 
Congress  ? 

For  three  months  the  subject  of  his  soli- 
tary cogitations  was  how  to  get  past  the 
Speaker  and  before  the  House  a  slip  of 
paper  which  he  had  carried  in  his  pocket 
until  it  had  become  thumbed  and  dog-eared 
and  creased.  That  was  all  that  he  needed  to 
work  a  revolution. 

The  Organization  would  give  something 
to  know  what  move  Mr.  Norris  of  Nebraska 
is  thinking  of  now,  in  the  smoke  of  his 
stogie  in  Room  214. 

AT  THE  BUNG  OF  THE  "PORK  BARREL" 

THE  Charlotte  (X.  C.)  Observer  re- 
cently published  the  following  dis- 
patch from  Washington  on  its  front  page, 
under  the  headline:  "More  for  State 
Rivers:" 

"Senator  Simmons  covered  himself  with  glory 
before  the  commerce  committee  to-day  by  add- 
ing $265,000  more  for  North  Carolina  waters 
to  the  river  and  harbor  bill,  making  the  total 
amount  added  by  him  $870,000.   The  bill,  as 


amended,  carries  provisions  for  $1,270,000,  the 
largest  amount  the  state  ever  got. 

"The  best  thing  about  the  situation  is  that 
Mr.  Simmons  says  that  every  dollar  will  stick  in 
conference. 

"This  bill,  as  it  left  the  House,  carried  $390,000. 
Senator  Simmons  may  still  add  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  more  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  canal  as  a  part  of  the 
inland  waterway,  if  the  survey  gets  in  in  time." 

No  doubt,  the  appropriations  which 
Senator  Simmons  secured  are  for  wise  im- 
provements. But  the  system  under  which 
they  were  secured  is  vicious.  If  he  secures 
$1,270,000  for  justifiable  waterway  improve- 
ments in  North  Carolina,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Senators  with  equal  influence  will  get 
large  sums  for  improvements  in  their  states; 
and  if  there  are  no  waterways  which  deserve 
such  an  expenditure,  they  will  get  it  for 
waterways  which  do  not  deserve  it. 

They  are  expected  to  get  appropriations, 
and  the  expectation  is  not  based  upon  the 
value  of  the  appropriation  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  Senators  and  Representatives  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  solicitors  from  the 
National  Treasury.  They  represent  states 
and  districts  and  they  are  more  interested 
in  "getting  things"  for  their  states  and  dis- 
tricts than  in  framing  legislation  uf>on  broad 
national  lines,  when  these  two  interests 
conflict.  This  is  not  primarily  the  fault  of 
the  legislators.  The  prime  trouble  is  that 
there  is  no  comprehensive  continuous  plan  for 
such  improvements.  So  long  as  appro- 
priations can  be  got  by  the  industry  and  the 
influence  of  Congressmen,  the  people  will 
demand  such  results. 

A  Waterway  Service  or  Commission  which 
should  plan  for  the  whole  country  would  re- 
lieve Congressmen  from  the  necessity  of  beg- 
ging for  "the  folks  at  home."  So,  too,  a  Direc- 
tor of  Posts,  working  under  the  merit  system, 
would  remove  from  all  political  influences 
tiie  necessity  of  filling  post-ofiice  positions. 

A  "CAPITALIST"  ON  CAPITAL  AND  PINCHOT 

THIS  space  is  gladly  given  to  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  a  man  who  has  brains 
and  public  spirit  and  courage  and  a  fortune 
to  boot,  and  so  much  modesty  that  he  will 
not  consent  to  the  use  of  his  name;  and, 
most  important  of  all,  he  is  interesting: 

"I  have  been  reading  your  article  about 
Pinchot.    No  doubt  all  that  you  say  is  true. 
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and  certainly  I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary. 
He  has  done  much  good  in  the  forestry  line, 
and  though  be  hu  liiveiited  aotfaiiig  new  — 

for  plenty  of  people  have  been  cutting  their 
woods  in  the  fashion  that  he  wants  them  cut — 
still,  be  deserves  much  credit  for  arousing  pub- 
lic attention  and  for  interesting  Prttident 

Rfv>sevc!t. 

"But  he  tias  been  doing  another  thing  which 
I  bold  to  be  very  detrimental  to  the  public  inter- 
est,  namely,  stirring  up  one  set  of  men  against 
mother  antl  inflaming  the  public  mind  with  dis- 
like, distrust,  and  even  hatred  of  the  corpora- 
tions. It  would  not  take  much  to  make  the 
men  who  have  earned  and  kept  money  simply 
transfer  it  to  other  countries  —  as,  for  instance, 
Canada  —  or  put  il  in  tlie  bank  or  in  safe  bonds 
and  refuse  to  develop  anything.  I  already  see 
a  tendency  of  many  to  Canada,  whii  h  !i  i  1«  (  n 
going  on  some  time,  and  is  growing  stronger, 
and  I  alao  hear  lately  that  the  Canadians  do  not 
want  any  enterprise  in  our  country,  but  would 
rather  go  ti»  South  America  than  come  here. 
Now,  Pinchot  has  been  talking  —  shrieking  — 
about  the  water-power  trusts  —  about  one  con- 
cern trying  to  corral  all  the  water-courses  used 
for  power  or  for  irrigation,  etc.  Pinchot  knows 
that  this  is  not  true,  for  I  have  told  him  so. 

"Pinchot  is  a  man  of  great  energy  and  ideals, 
and  he  is  also  a  scntimcntah'st  —  which  is  good, 
if  reason  is  to  l>e  found  in  the  same  house. 
Now  I  hold  no  brief  for  Ballinger  —  never  saw 
him,  never  knew  anything  about  him,  and  dis- 
like his  face.  I  did  put  Pinchot's  picture  under 
the  eyes  of  a  keen  woman  —  and  I  may  say  that 
I  have  a  great  opinion  of  women's  judgment  of 
men  —  and  she  said:  'It  is  the  face  of  a  senti- 
mentalist.' 

"Personally,  I  am  ghid  he  was  put  out  of 
o6ke,  lor  he  was  very  insubordinate.  He  had 

no  right  to  talk  ti»  the  Prrsident  as  he  did  .  and, 
if  I  were  President,  I  should  ask  Ballinger  to 
move  out  of  the  way.  Whether  he  is  right  or 
wrong,  he  is  discredited,  ami  the  nation  —  the 
one  party  to  be  considered  —  has  a  right  to  put 
Ballinger  aside,  just  as  it  puts  an  unlucky 
Generd  aside.  For  instance,  MacDowell  in 
the  Civil  War  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and 
encrgv'.  hut  somehow  or  other,  did  not  make 
things  go,  did  not  inspire  confidence,  and  he 
was  removed  itom  active  command. 

*'  Of  all  things,  do  not  let  us  have  anybody  in 
power  stirring  up  trouble.  What  is  needed, 
honestly,  mure  than  iiiosi  tilings,  is  a  proper 
understandii^  between  the  people  and  the  dif- 
ferent classes  <if  life--  The  li<< omoiive  engi- 
neer doesn't  understand  the  point  of  view  of  the 
raiboad  president,  altiiough  the  nikoad  presi- 
dent drove  a  looMnotive  ten  years  aga  I  be- 


Uc\e  it  tu  l>e  very  necessary  now  that  kind  feel- 
ings and  liigh  sentiments  should  be  encouraged 
between  people  who  do  one  kind  of  thing  and 
people  who  do  another.*' 

No,  no  —  let  us  not  stir  up  trouble. 
There  is  no  need  of  it;  for,  the  Lord  knows, 
trouble  is  active  enough  on  its  own  account, 
without  our  sUrring.  But  there  is  something 
wrong  in  what  may  be  called  the  CoDserva- 
tion  situation  —  something  somewhat  less 
than  satisfying;  and  when  the  race  is  run, 
we  bet  our  money  on  the  Sentimentalist. 
And  if  we  win  that  wager,  we  will  bet  both 
capital  and  winnings  that  the  American 
investor  will  manage  to  r^ist  the  temptation 
somewhat  longer  to  expatriate  himself  or 
his  money.  James  Russell  Lowell  said  in 
his  address  on  Democracy  that  he  could 
never  become  as  much  concerned  about  the 
rights  of  capital  as  about  the  rights  of  men, 
because  ca|)ital  had  always  shown  great 
ability  in  taking  care  of  itself.  And  surely 
tMs  is  true  —  the  more  men  that  have 
chances  to  make  and  to  accumulate  capital, 
the  safer  both  men  and  capital  will  be. 

ONE  of  the  dosing  acts  of  Mr.  Root's 
administration  of  the  Department  of 

State  was  to  write  an  urLrcnt  letter  to  the 
President  saying  that  the  time  had  come 
for  the  United  States  to  help  Liberia.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  sent  it  to  Congress  with  a  strong, 
penonal  endorsement,  and  a  Commission 
was  sent  to  Liberia  V->  :i-rtTtain  the  facts. 
Its  report  has  been  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mr.  Taft  has  recommended  to 
Congress  that  we  accept  a  laiger  responsi- 
bility for  the  administiation  A  the  Negro 
republic.  This  means,  in  effect,  that 
Liberia  remains  on  the  map  of  Africa  — 
and  there  are  at  least  two  European  govern- 
ments which  wiU  not  welcome  the  infor- 
mation. 

The  essential  facts  about  the  Liberian 
government  that  were  reported  by  the  Com 
mission  are  apparently  the  same  that  were 
outlined  in  this  magazine  a  few  m<mths  ago 
by  one  of  the  editors  who  had  made  a  per- 
sonal study  of  the  situation  —  the  facts 
being: 

{I)  That  Liberia  is  not  bankrupt,  its 
debt  being  only  two  and  a  half  millions, 
and  the  Interest  being  regulariy  paid. 
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(2)  That  the  Americo-Liberian  popula- 
tion is  a  remarkably  harmonious  and  peace- 
able people,  with  no  tendency  toward 
revolution  or  anarchy. 

(5)  That  the  republic  has  been  repeatedly 
robbed  of  teiritory  on  three  sides  by  England 
and  France,  and  that  this  process  is  still 
going  on. 

(4)  That  Great  Britain,  using  the  Eng- 
lish loans  to  Liberia  as  a  subterfuge,  h^ 
apparently  been  bent  upon  reducing  the 
republic  to  the  status  ol  a  Britishprotectoiate. 

If  Congress  shall  act  favorably  upon  the 
President's  recommendations,  this  Govern- 
ment will 

(1)  Encourage  some  American  bankers 
to  take  over  the  Liberian  debt,  as  was  done 
in  the  cases  of  Central  American  republics. 
The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  lift  the  British 
yoke  from  the  Liberian  Government. 

(2)  Lend  the  friendly  offices  of  the  State 
Dq>artment  in  an  effort  to  settle  the  British 
and  French  boundar)'  disputes  and  thereby 
safeguard  the  undoubted  rights  of  Liberia 
over  large  areas  of  productive  territory. 

(3)  Help  the  Negro  government  reorgan- 
ize its  various  departments  on  a  better  basis 
and  lend  a  few  experts  in  finance,  agriculture, 
and  education  until  the  Liberians  are  com- 
petent to  do  without  them. 

Surely  there  is  nothing  in  these  proposed 
measures  to  excite  alarm,  even  though  the 
country  thus  assisted  happens  to  be  in  .-Vf  rica. 
As  a  matter  of  foct,  if  the  American  people 
were  really  fiuniliar  with  occurrences  of 
the  last  two  yean?,  they  would  probaljly 
want  Congress  to  go  much  further  than  the 
President  has  recommended. 

Meanwhile,  steps  have  been  taken  which 
the  Liberian  government  will  interpret  as 
being  favorable  to  their  cause.  Dr.  Ernest 
Lyon,  who  has  already  served  six  years  as 
AroericajQ  Minister  at  Monrovia,  and  who 
has  steadily  opposed  the  intrigues  of  the 
English,  has  been  returned  to  his  post. 
A  professor  in  Wilberforcc  University  has 
gone  with  him  as  Secretary  of  the  Legation, 
and  Lieutenant  Davis  of  the  Tenth  United 
States  Cavalry  has  been  assigned  to  duty 
as  Military  Attach^  —  the  object  being  to 
teach  militark'  science  instead  of  lea  miner  it. 
As  a  further  evidence  of  the  friendly  interest 
of  the  American  Government,  these  gentle- 


men were  despatched  to  Liberia  in  the  scout- 
cruiser  Birmiughum. 

The  presence  of  an  ^Vmerican  cruiser  off 
the  Liberian  coast  was  very  timely,  for  an- 
other reason.  As  an  aftermath  of  the  Brit* 
ish  intrigue,  the  natives  in  the  original  Mary- 
land colony  at  Cape  Palmas  starlLd  a  dis- 
order that  was  much  magnitied  in  the  Euro- 
pean cablegrams  —  as  has  been  done  many 
times  before.  The  Liberians  have  shown 
remarkable  cleverness  in  handling  these 
native  quarrels.  Once  or  twice  in  the  last 
thirty  years  they  have  had  to  fight,  but  dip- 
lomacy has  usually  provixl  more  effective. 
A  German  gunboat  was  anxious  to  land 
marines,  but  the  Marylanders  requested  the 
captain  promptly  tn  leave  Liberian  waters. 
Small  African  c  ountries  ha\e  learned  that 
Europcuii  niiiruics  arc  diincuit  to  get  rid  of 
when  once  they  are  invited  ashore. 

THE  PHILANTHHOPIC  THUST 

MR.  John  D.  Rockefeller  has  expressed 
his  wish  to  give  a  very  large  sum  of 
money  to  a  self-perpetuating  board  '*to 
promote  the  well-being  and  to  advance  the 

civilization"  of  mankind  and  to  promote 
"any  or  ail  of  tlie  elements  of  human 
progress"  —  in  a  word,  to  be  applied,  over 
an  indefinite  period,  always  by  the  judg- 
ment of  living  men,  for  what  seems  to  them 
the  best  pur]>oses  of  civilization.  A  national 
charter,  praclicaily  identical  with  the  charier 
now  asked  for,  was  granted  by  Congress  to 
the  General  Education  Board,  to  which 
Mr.  Rockefeller  has  given  $53,000,000. 
The  only  difference  between  them  is,  that 
the  charter  now  asked  for  permits  a  wider 
range  of  philanthropic  activities  than  the 
General  Education  Board  has. 

.\lthough  the  charter  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board  provoked  no  criticism,  the  request 
for  this  new  charter  has  called  forth  most 
extraordinary  eccentricities  of  opposition. 

The  main  facts  are  these:  Here  is  a  man 
with  a  colossal  fortune,  already  the  most 
generous  giver  of  wisely-directed  gifts  per- 
haps in  the  whole  history  of  philanthro|)hy. 
He  has,  in  fact,  reduced  giving  money 
helpfully  to  a  better  scientific  method  than 
any  other  man  of  great  fortune.  He  gives 
it  not  by  impulse  but  by  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  his  trained  advisers  after 
thorough  investigation. 
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But  even  more  important  than  the  well* 

thought-out  plans  that  govern  his  gifts 
whiJe  he  yet  lives  is  his  recognition  of  this 
principle:  that  money  can  be  used  more 
wisely  for  the  help  of  mankind  by  any 
faiiiy  competent  body  of  living  men  than 
by  the  direction  of  the  wisest  man  that  ever 
lived  —  after  he  is  dead.  The  history  of 
philanthrophy  is  made  up  in  large  measure 
of  ludicrous  and  tragic  failures  caused  by 
con<titions  imposed  upon  gifts  by  dead 
men.  Human  needs  and  opportunities  for 
help  and  conditions  under  which  real  help 
may  be  given  change.  They  often  change 
so  rapidly  that  benefits  of  one  decade  become 
hindrances  in  the  next. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  therefore,  shows  the 
highest  practical  wisdom  in  wishing  his  great 
fortune  to  be  applied  to  human  helpfulness 
over  a  long  period  —  always  by  the  judg- 
ment of  living  men.  Experience  has  proved 
that  this  is  a  belter  plan  than  any  other. 

The  theoretical  and  ima<^inary  dangers 
that  the  creation  of  such  a  philanthropic  trust 
have  suggested  cannot  become  real  dangers 
under  the  provisions  of  the  charter  asked 
for,  because  at  all  times  it  '"^h;'.!!  be  subject 
to  alteration,  amendment,  or  repeal  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Slates."  But  suppose  it  be  granted  that 
some  danger  to  the  public  welfare  lurks  in 
incorporating  a  self  pcrf^ctuating  body  of 
men  to  administer  this  j)hilanthropic  trust, 
the  same  danger,  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
made  still  greater  by  refusing  to  incorporate 
it.  Mr.  Rockefeller  could  leave  his  money 
to  his  heirs  or  to  whom  he  pleased,  for 
whatever  |)ur]K)ses  he  pleased  —  in  other 
words,  to  individuals.  AH  the  dangers  that 
Itirk  m  great  fortunes  are  surely  magnified 
as  long  as  they  are  within  the  control  of 
individuals,  who  may  do  with  them  what 
they  will;  and  ihcy  are  minimized  if  they 
are  left  to  self-pcrpetuaiing  bodies  of  men 
pledged  to  devote  them — without  com- 
pensation to  themselves  —  to  the  public 
welfare.  Such  a  body  is  always  amenable 
to  public  opinion,  and  under  the  pro\  (--ions  of 
such  a  charier  as  this  now  asked  lor,  always 
within  direct  reach  of  Congressional  action. 

n 

Mr.  Rockefeller  evidently  worked  out 
this  plan  of  a    philanthropic  trust"  after 


D'S  WORK 

many  years  of  thought  and  eacperkiioe; 

for  he  explained  in  his  Reminiscences,  how 
he  had  conceived  the  cent  ml  idea  of  it  as 
far  back  as  the  early  days  oi  Chicago  Univer* 
sity.  And  he  has  seen  the  plan  tested  for 
a  number  of  years  in  the  working  of  tihe 
r,rncral  Education  Board.  Other  large 
benefactors,  too,  have  adopted  the  same 
plan,  notably,  the  Carnegie  Board  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching  and  the  Sage 
Foundation. 

The  funds  of  the  General  Education 
Board  ($53,000,000)  arc  not  withdrawn 
from  productive  uses,  and  the  income  is 
devoted  to  education  in  the  most  diverse 
ways;  and  as  new  opportunities  to  advance 
educational  work  arise,  a  self-perpetuating 
board  can  and  will  seize  them,  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  But  if  this  money  had  all 
been  distributed  to  institutions  Oat  now 
exist  or  had  been  given  only  for  such  definite 
uses  as  any  one  man  or  group  of  men  could 
see  at  any  one  given  time,  a  portion  of  it 
—  large  or  small  —  would  surely  have 
missed  the  best  use,  as  conditions  change. 

Looked  at  from  any  point  of  view,  the 
philanthroj)ic  trust — although  this  phrise 
for  the  moment  arouses  some  prejudice  — 
is  by  so  \ery  much  the  best  method  of 
applying  large  sums  of  money  for  the  hdp 
of  mankind  that  it  bids  fair  to  hold  a  place 
among  the  most  useful  devices  of  modem 
organization.  Its  perfection,  if  not  its 
discovery,  will  probably  be  the  thing  whereby 
Mr.  Rockefeller  will  be  remembered  longest, 
and  i)hilanthropists  of  the  future  will  imitate 
it  For  it  is  scimtific  and  constructive. 

CQsnro  BLDnnnss  buobi  it  baswokb 

THIRTY  years  ago  a  Leipzic  physician 
named  Cred^  made  a  discovery  that 

has  been  of  greater  benefit  to  the  human 
race  than  all  the  philanthropies  for  the  blind 
put  together.  It  was  simply  this:  one  drop 
of  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  salver  in 
the  ^e  of  a  newborn  child  will  positively 
prevent  the  opthalmia  f'sore  eyes'*)  of 
infants  which  is  the  direct  cause  of  much  of 
the  biindncss  tliat  is  now  in  the  world. 
Within  a  very  few  years  he  had  convinced 
the  physicians  of  all  countries  that  this  is 
true. 

As  a  r^ult.  "the  Cred(?  method"  is  prac- 
tised by  nearly  every  physiaaa  wiio  baa 
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received  his  traimng  in  the  regular  schoob, 

for  young  doctors  have  been  taught  that 
it  is  almost  a  badge  of  infamy  if  an  infant 
in  his  practice  develop  this  form  of  eye 
trouble.  Nobody  can  even  guess  at  the 
number  of  children  saved  from  Hfe-long 
blindness  by  the  Cred^  solution. 

So  universal  and  undeniable  is  the  value 
of  this  simple  method  that  it  comes  some- 
what as  a  surprise  to  learn  that  an  active 
campaign  u  under  wajr  in  many  states  to 
enforce  it-  u-e.  Since  nitrate  of  silver 
solution  is  cheap,  and  since  even  a  child 
can  drop  it  into  an  infant's  eye,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  excuse  for  any  failure 
to  use  it 

The  trouble  seems  to  be  not  with  the 
regular  physicians  but  with  the  "  irregulars'* 
and  the  midwives.  Left  to  themselves, 
many  of  these  irresponsibles  who  are 
allowed  to  hold  in  their  hands  the  fate 
of  many  new  lives  will  continue  to  dia- 
r^rd  this  important  duty;  it  should 
be  required  of  them,  of  cour^tv  The 
Stiri'ey,  however,  says  that  onl\  isvche 
states  have  even  made  a  beginning  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  most  hopeful  fact  is  Uiat  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  is  now  conccmin*^  it^^clf 
with  thi?  rttttv  to  the  newborn.  With  a 
reasonable  amount  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  an  intelligent  public,  even  an  uoin* 
teUigent  legislator  may  be  brought  around 
to  the  point  of  action,  for  it  is  only  through 
legislation  that  the  danger  of  blindness  may 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  every  family  to  lend 
a  hand.  If  your  state  has  not  enacted  a 
law  requiring  the  use  of  the  Credd  solution» 
write  to  your  representative  and  to  your 
state  senator  and  ask  him  why.  And  it 
goes  without  saying  that  no  family  should 
entrust  its  health  to  a  physician  (of  any 
name  or  school)  who  is  so  far  behind  the 
times  as  to  neglect  this  precaution.  That 
of  itself  should  be  considered  as  a  glaring 
evidence  of  quackcrv  or  incompetency. 

THE  COMET 

EN  the  sky  was  last  abla2e  with  the 
amazing  glory  of  Hallcy's  comet, 
Africa  was  an  unknown  continent,  Asia  was 
a  land  of  mystery,  Japan  a  hermit  nation. 
There  was  so  Gennan  Empire,  no  Kingdom 


of  Italy.  Texas  and  Califomia  belonged 

to  Mexico.  There  was  not  a  mile  of  rail- 
road on  the  continent  of  E  u  rope.  The  world 
had  not  heard  the  name  of  Morse,  or  of 
Darwin.  Yet  the  people  of  1835  knew  tliai 
the  comet  was  coming  just  as  well  as  we 
know  it  But  on  its  visit  next  l^eforc  that, 
it  came  unexpected  except  by  the  few  who 
accepted  the  strange  prediction  of  Edmund 
HaUey. 

This  year  the  celestial  visitor  ought  to 
terrify  no  one  in  the  civilized  part  of  the 

world.  Anyone,  however,  who  knows  the 
persistency  of  superstitious  ignorance  knows 
that  millions  will  be  frightened,  as  ail  will 
be  anuused;  that  rdigunis  revivals  will 
flourish,  that  men  will  go  insane,  that  the 
best  of  us  will  read  not  without  apprehen- 
sion of  the  fearsome  cyanogen  tail  through 
which  we  are  to  pass.  As  we  watch  for  the 
phosphorescent  glow  in  the  evening  sky  of 
May  iSth,  we  shall  all  be  thrilled  a  little 
at  the  thought  that  we  are  surrounded  by 
corpuscles  which  have  been  swej)t  to  us  out 
of  depths  of  space  far  deeper  than  the  fly- 
ing earth  ever  visits,  and  wincii  lo-morrow 
wUl  be  on  thdr  swift  way  back  to  the 
mysterious  gulfs  of  ni^t 

Had  so  near  an  approach  of  the  rt>mct 
occurred  in  earlier  centuries,  alarm  would 
not  have  been  confined  to  the  superstitious. 
LePIace  himself  once  drew  a  fanciful  picture 
of  the  result  of  an  imagined  approach  which 
raised  a  tidal  wave  that  covered  the  Alps 
and  finally  drew  the  earth  out  of  its  orbit, 
permanently  altering  its  temperature  and 
the  length  of  the  year.  LePlace  was 
unaware  that  a  comet's  mass  was  insignifi- 
cant Newton  was  more  neariy  right 
when  he  guessed  that  a  man  might  put 
a  comet  into  his  pocket  if  he  could  squeeze 
it  together. 

There  will  be  no  collision  this  time,  though 
undoubtedly  there  ha\  e  been  many  col- 
lisions during  the  last  billion  years  or  so  — 
many  collisions  endently  without  serious 
result.  In  1819,  and  again  in  1S61,  the 
earth  passed  through  comets'  tails.  Nobody 
knew  it  at  the  time.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
to-day,  if  the  calculation  of  the  astronomers 
were  to  prove  wrong  and  we  should  have 
a  collision,  we  should  experience  from  it 
nothing  more  starUing  than  the  sight  of  a 
swarm  of  Sq>tember  meteon. 
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A  THEATSJS  WITH  A  5,000,000  AlTDnCNCE 

IT  is  impossible  to  know  the  exact 
number  of  persons  who  go  to  the 
motion-picture  theatres,  but  is  apparent  to 
anybody  that  they  are  working  a  xmlutioii  in 

the  amusement  field.  Five-cent  theatres 
abound  on  every  hand;  their  illumination 
is  the  most  garish,  their  white  and  golden 
fronts  are  the  most  inviting,  the  crowds 
about  them  the  biggest  to  be  found  on 
the  'Street.  Squads  of  police  arc  necessary 
in  many  plaros  to  keep  in  line  the  expectant 
throngs  awaiung  their  turn  to  enter  the 
inner  glories. 

The  motion-picture  show  has  already 
passed  out  of  the  cmpt}'  store-room  stage 
into  the  f>osses>.ion  of  many  large  and  famous 
playhouses,  in  New  \  ork  the  biograph 
manager  has  driven  vaudevitte  and  the  okl- 
fashioned,  fir-t  class  drama  from  the 
Manhattan  Theatre,  the  Union  Square, 
the  Lincoln  Square,  the  rircle,  the  Majestic, 
ilie  Vorkvillc,  die  Savoy,  Kciili  and  Proctor's 
23d  Street  Theatre,  and  the  Hariem  Opera 
House,  among  others,  and  threatens  to 
occupy  even  the  Academy  of  Music.  When 
the  great  Hal!  which  long  '^cn  ed  the  metrop- 
olis for  an  Upcra  House,  and  m  which  Xew 
Yoilc  gave  its  ball  to  the  Prince  of  Wales — 
when  so  famous  a  place  echoes  the  click  of 
the  movino;-picture  reel,  something  is  tak- 
ing place  that  merits  attention. 

There  are  said  to  be  to-day  12,000  bio- 
graph theatres  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  "coining  mon^,"  one  and  all.  They 
are  driving  vaudeville  and  melodrama  out 
of  business  and  cutting  into  the  gate-receipts 
of  the  more  sedate  entertainment  houses. 
The  gallery  god,"  whose  modest  contri- 
bution used  to  be  in  the  aggregate  an 
important  part  of  a  season's  success,  is 
in  his  place  no  more:  he  has  saved  part  of 
his  quarter  and  is  occupying  a  cushioned 
orchestra  seat,  watching  the  phantasma- 
goric performance  on  the  screen  of  "The 
Bijou  Dream."  "The  Crystal  Palace," 
"The  ^^ignon''  or  the  "Theatre  Unique." 

The  biograph  theatres  already  support 
twenty  or  thirty  stock-companies,  who  act 
before  the  camera  and  appear  simulta- 
neously in  a  hundred  cities.  Twenty  new 
[•rociuctions  ^'o  out  every  week  in  a  million 
and  a  half  feet  of  lilm,  on  which  Mr.  Ldison 
«li  a  royalty  of  half  a  cent  a  foot  —  more 


than  ?7,ooo  a  week.  Five  million  people 
are  thought  to  be  in  daily  attendance  at  thc 
picture  shows.    If  it  xs  a  mailer  01  public 

concern  what  sort  of  plays  are  run  on  the 
stage  and  what  sort  of  articles  are  published 

in  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  it  is 
surely  important  that  the  suhject-raatter 
of  the  most  popular  medium  ot  reaching 
the  people  be  at  least  not  degrading. 

Already  the  moving-picture  has  been 
nr  I  Hed  to  serious  educational  uses.  May  it 
not  be  used  in  i>olitical  campaigns?  And 
are  there  not  many  good  uses  to  which  it 
may  be  put? 

ABOUT  MAGAZINES  -  QUICK  AND  DEAD 

FOUR  periodicals  were  sm<»thcTcd  at 
once  the  other  day,  the  old  Lilcrary 
World,  tiie  CriUc,  die  Reader,  and  PidMam% 
when  Puiiiam%  which  had  absorbed  all 
these  others,  was  taken  over  l>v  the  Aflanirr 
Monihly;  and  about  the  same  time  the  uncs 
tablished  Van  Nordtti's  ceased.  The  Liter- 
ary  World  and  the  CrUic,  each  in  its  day, 
did  excellent  service  and  deserve  grateful 
remembrance.  But  the  others  were  sheer 
mistakes  of  ambition  and  judgment. 

The  American  magazine,  at  its  present 
stage  of  development,  is  a  very  peculiar  thing 
It  was  once  described  as  the  business  of  buy* 
ing  white  paper  and  of  selling  it  soiled  at  a 
profit  —  a  definition  that  is  incomplete 
because  in  so  very  many  cases  the  soiled 
paper  is  sold  at  an  enormous  and  progresnve 
loss.  There  is  a  firm  of  periodical  broken 
in  New  York  who  will  sell  you  magazine 
at  bargain-counter  prices.  Here  are  some 
of  their  announcements: 

"A  standard  magazine  can  be  bought  cheaply, 
owing  to  the  financial  circumstances  of  its  owner. 
Has  reasonable  paid  circulation,  which  is  profit- 
able without  any  advertisiiig.  $5,000  will  buy 

if  bought  quickly." 

"There  is  a  certain  ccclesia^ucal  annual 
whidi  has  been  established  many  years  and  has 
had  good  sale.  This  would  probably  appeal 
to  a  minister  who  has  publishing  ambitioii. 

Price  $5,000.'* 

"We  know  of  two  or  three  very  large  propo- 
sitions which  would  take  in  the  ndghborfaood 
of  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  each  to 
buy,  and  they  are  good  purchases  at  the  pnVp<: 
at  which  they  could  be  obtained.  The  pub- 
lishers will  not  permit  us  to  name  these  proper- 
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ties  until  we  know  thoroughly  the  abillt)-,  stand- 
ing, and  finandal  resources  of  any  possible 
purchaser.  We  should  be  glad  to  talk  mth 
prindpah  who  could  finance  puiduMt  up  to 
the  amount  oC  $7501000^" 

Periodicals,  therefore,  as  properties  seem  to 

resemble  property  in  heiresses  —  they  can  be 
bought,  but  never  in  an  open  market.  They 
must  be  the  subjects  of  private  negotiation. 
And  the  vendors  wish  to  know  something 
about  the  bidders.  These  hnikers  say  in 
their  ctrcuhu': 

"It  would  interest  us  to  learn  if  you  have 

any  thought  of  buyint,'  :i  pcri'Hiical;  if  so,  whether 
you  have  in  mind  a  general  publication  to  reach 
everybody;  or  a  special  periodical  like  a  trade, 
mercantite,  professional,  or  class  paper;  if  the 
latter,  what  class  would  most  interest  you? 
how  large  a  property  you  would  consider;  and 
bow  miKh  cash  you  are  prepared  to  pay  down; 
references  to  substantiate  these  statements  are 
de?sirab!e;  als<i  what  your  experieme  and  rajni- 
bilitiei  are;  whether  you  are  prepared  to  give 
security  asnde  from  tlie  property  purchased, 
and,  if  so,  what  such  security  crrr^ists  of; 
whether  you  desire  a  controlling  interest;  and 
what  kind  of  work  you  seek  to  <£»  on  the  publi- 
cation if  other  than  general  supervision;  also 
whether  you  would  prefer  a  \vcIl-dcvcioj>cd  and 
proDtabie  property  valued  accordingly,  or  an 
undeveloped  or  badly  managed  publication, 
which,  while  having  go<xi  prospects,  can  he 
bought  at  a  comparatively  low  figure;  whte, 
'phone,  or  calL" 

n 

But  the  subject  has  less  ghastly  aspects 
than  IratVic  in  foundlings  and  cadavers  and 
misfit  ambitions.  Several  types  of  maga- 
sinea  have  already  clearly  developed  and 
established  themselves.  The  professional 
and  trade  and  "cla>s*"  magazines  of  the 
better  class  have  done  this.  They  ser\e  a 
detinitc,  dearly  detined,  useful,  and  there- 
fore profitable  service.  The  "general'* 
magaxine  of  entertainment  and  of  mild  and 
easy  instruction,  too.  has  a  clear  and  big 
tieid,  with  its  stories  and  its  j)ictures  and  its 
pleasant  sketches  of  places  and  of  men,  and 
especially  of  stage  women.  One  bmnch  of 
this  family  is  the  story-magazine  pure  and 
simple:  it  contains  nothing  but  stories. 
Another  branch  of  the  same  family  ofTers  a 
greater  variety  of  entertainment,  is  more 
aensatioiial,  and,  being  akin  to  the  theatre, 


do^  not  scorn  on  occasion  to  entertain  you 
with  horrors.  When  the  public  humor 
seems  to  invite  such  shows,  it  will  "muck- 
rake" for  you  with  the  sprightliest  indigna- 
tion at  the  degradaticms  of  our  "so-oiJled 
civiliatkii/'  and  shriek  you  a  sermon  in 
any  type  that  yoj  prefer,  or  "stage"  an 
arch-rascal  who  kindly  consents  for  piety's 
sake  to  expose  his  gang.  The  conduct  of 
this  kind  of  magazine  is  a  precarious  busi- 
ness, but  when  managed  with  skill  it  is 
profitable  —  at  least  for  k  time. 

The  standard  "general"  magazines  which 
have  been  and  are  effective  institutions  for 
popular  culture  do  not  increase  in  number. 
But  they  maintain  themselves,  though  per- 
haps with  a  relatively  waning  influence 
because  of  the  multiplication  of  cheaper 
magazines  that  in  varying  degrees  invade 
their  field.  like  other  eicellent  institu- 
tions,  they  fulfil  their  mission  and  prcsper 
according  to  the  ability  with  whidi  they 
are  conducted. 

A  newer  kind  is  the  magazine  ^t  con- 
cerns itself  chiefly  with  the  pnaiOkt  activitMS 
of  the  world  and  is  interpretative  of  contem- 
porary life;  and  they  have  come  into  exis- 
tence chiefly  because  of  the  geographical 
and  other  limitations  of  the  newspapers. 
They  have  the  whole  coimtry  as  their  field, 
and  not  merely  the  newspaper's  circum- 
scribed tcrriton .  It  is  through  them, 
therefore,  that  writers  on  current  subjects 
and  immediate  problems  can  best  reach  the 
people  and  e.xert  the  greatest  influence  on 
action  and  opinion.  As  the  newspaper 
editorial  has  declined  in  its  effectiveness, 
articles  in  this  kind  of  magazines  have 
taken  its  place  —  and  a  lai:ger  place  than  the 
newspaper  editorial  ever  filled* 

m 

But  the  whole  magazine  bunness  is  yet 
very  new,  to  a  degree  still  in  its  fonnative 
stage,  and,  therefore,  in  an  unsuspected 

measure  precarious.  Our  oldest  magazine, 
Harper's,  is  yet  edited  by  the  same  man  w  ho 
edited  it  in  its  beginning  —  the  venerable 
primate  of  the  profession,  Mr.  Henry  M, 
Aldcn  (long  life  to  him  0- 

The  betvr  magazines  have  been  and  are 
one  of  tile  prime  intluences  in  .Vmerican  life 
—  for  instance,  the  Century,  as  the  instru- 
ment whereby  the  fine  spirit  and  h^  aims 
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of  Richard  Watson  Gilder  worked  them- 
selves out  to  our  lasting  benefit.  And  the 
worst  of  the  magazines  are  surely  a  dissipa- 
ing  and  some  even  a  degrading  ktfluence  on 
youth  and  flabby  maturity.  They  present 
the  wrong  types  as  the  heroic  and,  worse 
yet,  they  stuff  the  mind  with  straw  nil  it 
ceases  to  know  beans. 

All  alike,  in  their  substructure,  rest  on 
two  pillars.  The  first  is  the  pillar  of  the 
advertiser,  withoMt  whom  there  would  be  no 
cheap  magazine.  Whatever  magazine  you 
read  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  goes  to 
you  at  the  price  you  pay  only  because  it 
serves  its  readers  as  a  means  of  conveying 
purely  conmiercial  as  well  as  purely  literar)' 
or  political  or  social  information  (soap  with 
your  fiction  and  brcakiast-food  with  your 
literature  and  automobiles  with  your  sodal 
studies) ;  and  if  it  did  not  serve  the  adver- 
tiser and  his  patrons,  it  could  not  serve  the 
reader-— at  the  present  price.  If,  there- 
fore, you  should  think  of  buying  that "  stand- 
ard magazine,"  which  the  brokers  say  ''has 
reasonable  paid  circulation  and  is  profit- 
able without  any  advertising,"  look  it  care- 
fully in  the  mouth  before  you  put  your 
money  down. 

The  other  pillar  is  cheap  postage,  of  which 
also  the  reader  gets  the  boiefit,  and  whkh 
was  enacted  by  Congress  in  the  spirit  in 
which  the  postal  service  was  conceived  ~ 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  not  to 
mukc  profits  to  be  diverted  by  unorganized 
bad  government  management.  A  reor- 
ganization of  the  postal  service,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  commission  that  Congress 
appointed  a  few  years  a^o.  would  result 
in  a  profit  to  the  Department  except  as 
the  ^tension  of  the  rural  free  deUvery 
might  cut  it  down  ;  and  the  rural  frcedelivay 
would  itself  yield  a  irrofit  If  the  express 
companies  would  kindly  [permit  Congress  to 
establish  even  a  local  parcels  post 

IV 

Before  buying  a  magazine,  therefore,  or 

trj'inci  to  establish  one.  ambitious  bankers 
and  other  persons  who  suUcr  from  jjerverted 
ambitions  might  begin  their  preparatory 
studies  with  an  exammation  of  the  political 
influence  of  transportation  com  {  tames,  of 
post-office  organization  and  conduct,  and 
then  of  the  organization  and  distribution 


and  the  normal  de\  elopment  of  the  adver- 
tising business,  varied  with  excursions  for 
knowledge  into  the  mystieries  of  the  tariff  on 
wood-pulp;  thence  to  the  best  machinery 
for  binding,  with  which  men  are  now  stnig^- 
gling  with  much  sweat  of  brow  and  purse, 
and  of  rapid  color-printing;  tiU  finally  a 
question  of  some  difficulty  is  reached  by  this 
simple  question :  How  are  yoa  going  to  find 
out  what  sort  of  wholesome  reading  matter 
the  people  will  pay  for  "^  When  you  have 
found  that  out,  you  have  only  made  the 
beginning.  For  you  yet  have  the  task  of 
informing  them  that  you  have  wholesome 
and  interesting  wares  for  sale.  And  you 
will  discover  that  the  louder  vou  ^hout  the 
deafer  they  become,  these  people  to  whose 
instruction  you  propose  to  dedicate  your 
fortune  and  your  life.  For  die  most  comical 
tragedy  in  our  democracy  is  the  number 
of  persons  who  arc  tn-dng  to  instruct  the 
people,  of  whom  the  people  never  even  hear. 

Further  yet,  if  you  knew  what  whole- 
some instructioa  the  people  want,  you  could 
not  possibly  find  men  Who  can  write  it  in 
the  language  of  tlie  people.  For  the  persons 
who  now  write  "write  chiefly  to  one  another 
in  a  bookish  lingo  which  the  people  do  not 
understand  or  care  to  understand.  And  the 
men  who  have  the  most  helpful  knowledge 
are  those  eminent  illiterates,  the  great 
scientific  investigators,  who  express  them- 
selves in  mathematical  or  chemical  formulas 
or  m  the  dog-Latin  vocabulary  oi  liieir  crafts 
—  a  vocabulary  of  convoluted  and  pen* 
derous  unintelligibility. 

Yet  the  leaders  of  human  progress  in  the 
sciences  and  in  all  the  practical  activities, 
as  well  as  in  story-telling,  are  discovering  that 
the  magazines  are  Iht  most  direct  and 
effective  instruments  for  reaching  that  most 
elusive  and  inaccessible  of  all  things,  the 
public  mind.  Once  in  a  long  while  some- 
body has  the  genius  (or  the  luck)  to  lind 
it;  and  nowadays  he  finds  it  through  some 
mi^azine. 

For  the  one  distinctive  thing  about  it  is 
its  general  circulation.  This  gives  it  its 
advantage  over  the  newspaper  and  over 
the  book;  and  for  this  reason  it  has 
become  m  a  peculiar  sense  an  institution 
of  our  democracy.  There  is  nodiing  com- 
parable to  our  development  of  it  in  any 
other  country. 
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MR.  ROOSEVELT  provokes  positive 
opinions  about  himself.  Ask  any 
man  you  meet  what  he  thinks  of 
him  and  he  will  not  say,"  Well,  I  don't  know/' 
but  he  will  tell  you  something  dctinitc. 

The  two  chief  opinions  that  men  hold 
of  him  may  fairly  be  expressed  in  this  way: 

(1)  That  he  is  of  a  restless  and  reckless 
nature,  self-confident  and  spectacular,  and 
acts  before  he  thinks  and  therefore  lacks 
sound  judgment  and  is  a  dangerous  man 
to  entrust  with  power.  '*  He  shoots  as  soon 
as  a  leaf  shakes." 

(2)  That  he  is  a  great  leader  of  the 
people,  a  man  of  unparalleled  accomplish- 
ment in  our  time,  and  of  an  tmparaileled 
\-ariety  of  activities,  essentially  a  moral 
leader  who  rc^arrls  the  government  as  an 
instrument  to  lift  the  lives  of  men  and  the 
position  of  the  Republic  to  higher  levels  — 
an  inspirer  of  youth,  a  conservator  of 
natural  wealth,  a  courageous  enemy  of 
pri\'ilcge,  an  apostle  of  the  square  deal. 

But  men  who  hold  these  difTcrint;  o[jinions 
agree  in  this  —  that  he  must  yet  be  seriously 
redtoned  with.  He  is  not  only  a  national 
figure,  but  he  b  now  become  a  world  figure. 
\o  other  living  man  commands  so  nearly 
a  world-wide  attention  to  everjthing  he 
says.  There  has  been  no  other  man  in  our 
dme  with  so  large  or  so  enthusiastic  a 
personal  following.  His  enemies  who  have 
ridiculed  him  (lurin*;  his  year  of  absence 
have  found  themselves  reading  even  the 
commonplaces  of  his  conversation,  cabled 
at  high  cost  from  Khartoum,  or  Rome,  or 
Berlin,  or  Parb. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  then,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  national  asset,  and  even.-  American  is 
now  re-appraising  him;  and  every  large 
politica]  plan  of  either  party  for  the  next 
two  years  will  be  made  with  direct,  if  not 
acknowk-dged.  reference  to  him. 

\cl  it  is  certain  that  he  will  say  nothing 
about  party  politics  —  for  some  time.  He 
wQl  be  loyal  to  Mr.  Taffs  Administratioa 
and  loyal  to  Mr.  Taft.  Still  the  fact  already 
stares  everybody  in  the  face  that  the  masses 


of  the  Republican  party  now  wish  him  to 
enter  the  next  Presidential  racCt  however 

they  may  feel  two  years  hence;  and,  if  he 
should  favor  further  tariflf  revision  (as  he 
will  when  the  time  comes)  and  give  new 
meaning  to  what  we  call  Conservation  and 
again  make  war  on  "predatory**  financial 
and  industrial  combinations,  even  many 
Democrats  will  wish  him  again  in  the  WTiite 
House,  in  preference  to  any  man  in  their 
own  party.  He  is  become  a  popular,  not 
a  paitisan*  hera 

II 

Nothing  is  easier  or  more  hazardous  than 
political  prophecy,  and  few  things  less 
instructive.  Yet  every  analysis  of  present 
forces  must  point  in  some  direction. 

M  present  we  have  an  earnest,  con- 
scientious, unselfish  President  trying  to 
do  his  high  executive  task  and  to  put  his 
policies  on  the  statute-books.  But  in  the 
efifort  to  put  his  jwlicies  on  the  statute- 
books,  Mr.  iaft  has  choscn  as  his  chief 
reliance  the  Repubhcan  majority  in  Con- 
gress. But  it  is  now  very  plain  that  this 
majority  has  forfeited  public  confidence. 
The  ne.xt  Congress  may  ha\c  a  Democratic 
majority.  This  majority,  if  it  be  won,  will 
mean  chiefly  a  rebuke  to  the  authors  and 
to  the  high  defender  of  the  Aldrich-Payne 
TaritT  Act.  It  may  mean  other  tlungs,  but 
it  will  mean  this  surely. 

If  a  guess  may  be  made  by  precedents, 
a  Democratic  Congress  will  accomplish  little 
except  to  prevent  a  Republican  President 
from  doing  anything — especially  a  President 
who  works  '  irh  his  party  rather  than  with 
public  opinion.  The  country  will  then  be 
in  a  mood  for   a  man  who  does  things." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  will  not  seek  another 
nomination.  His  cnenu'es  will  hardly  be- 
lieve this,  but  his  friencL^  know  that  it  is  true. 
Perhaps  he  would  miss  it  if  he  were  to  seek 
it  And  if  he  enter  the  race  again  he  will 
run  a  grave  risk  of  losing  something  of  the 
unique  place  that  he  now  holds  in  the  minds 
of   men.    If   he  consider  his  personal 
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comfort  and  fame,  he  will  not  consent  again  to 
serve  as  President  But  if  the  present  forces 
and  tendencies  in  political  life  persist  for 

two  years,  he  may  find  himself  nominated 
without  ha\ing  sought  the  nomination  — 
perhaps  even  in  spite  of  his  personal  wish 
—  and  be  unable  to  decline. 

No  man  in  our  history  since  Washington 
has  faced  such  a  situation;  but  events 
may  shape  themselves,  and  they  seem 
not  unlikely  to  shape  themselves,  so  as  to 
put  Mr.  Roosevelt  face  to  face  with  it 

III 

The  one  thing  above  all  others  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  wish  the  ^^ovemment 
to  do  is  to  restrain  corporations  from  having 
undue  and  improper  influence  in  industry 
and  government — a  subject  about  which 
more  sorts  of  nonsense  are  written  and 
spoken  than  about  any  other  subject  of 
our  time.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  real 
"issue"  here  —  a  grave  cause  for  profound 
concern.  The  square  deal  is  violated  in 
industry  eveiy  day.  The  railroads,  for 
instance,  have  stopped  giving  rebates  in 
the  old  form,  but  they  have  not  stopped 
favoring  one  locality  against  another. 
By  "commodity  rates,"  or  by  other  long- 
sanctioned  customs  which  establish  purely 
arbitrar}'  and  artificial  conditions,  the  rail- 
roads can  and  do  determine  what  industries 
may  thrive  and  what  may  not  thrive  in  any 
given  city  or  region — often  regardless  of 
nearness  to  raw  material  or  to  markets.  In 
a  word,  the  Government  regulation  of  rail- 
roads has  hardly  begun  in  earnest.  The 
first  crude  efforts  have  been  much  more 
irksome  to  the  railroads  than  beneficial 
to  the  public;  but  the  root  of  the  evil  has 
yet  hardly  been  touched,  and  there  is  more 
agitation  ahead  of  us. 

Currency  and  banking  reform  we  do  not 
yet  at  all  understand.  But  it  will  play  a 
large  part  in  [mblic  discussion  before  many 
years.  We  ha\  e  a  miserable  system  —  no 
system  at  all,  in  fact;  and  we  must  de\ise 
one.  Shall  we  have  postal  sa\ings  banks? 
This  question  touches  only  the  fringes  of 
the  problem.  But  the  hirge  banking  inter- 
ests have  laid  the  foundations  for  an  enor- 
mous structure  of  popular  criticism  and 
distrust  by  trying  to  prove  that  postal  sav- 
ings banks  are  not  necessary  nor  desirable. 


And  when  the  far  larger  subjects  of  a  Central 
Bank  and  of  a  proper  regulation  of  the 
currenqr  take  hold  on  the  popular  mind, 

the  p>opular  mind  will  wake  up  to  this  fact: 
that  the  concentration  of  financial  and 
banking  power  has  gone  on  until  a  little 
group  of  men  control  it  to  a  degree  never 
dreamed  of  even  a  decade  ago.  A  Central 
Bank?  They  are  a  Central  Bank  imder 
the  j>resent  system.  What  shall  the  Govern- 
ment do  then?  There  is  much  more  agita- 
tion ahead  of  us. 

In  Ae  third  place,  the  meagre  result  of 
Mr.  Taft's  well-meant  call  of  Congress  to 
revise  the  tariff  provoked  a  demand  for  real 
tariflf  revision;  and  the  flood-gates  are  open 
now.  The  Payne  Act  is  not  satisfactory 
and  more  mere  tinkering  will  luit  be 
tolerated.  The  subject  will  not  down  until 
some  sweeping  clmng^  are  made  —  in 
the  interest  of  the  consumer  and  not  of  the 
protected  manufacturer.  There  is  more 
agitation  ahead  of  us. 

These  are  three  huge  subjects  tiiat  have 
to  do  with  the  square  deal.  And  they  have 
this  in  common:  victories  for  the  j)eople  in 
every  one  of  them  must  be  won  first  by  pop- 
ular leadership.  They  cannot  be  won  by  mere 
work  with  Congress.  That  will  come  later. 
In  the  rousing  campaigns  before  us,  the 
j)eople  will  want  leaders,  spokesmen,  dar- 
ing and  perhaps  c  cn  reckless  champions. 

Well,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  cjualities  of 
popular  leadership  and  of  popular  spokes- 
manship  unmatched  in  our  time. 

You  may  ask  what  he  knows  about  "  com- 
modity rates,"  or  about  banking  and 
currency,  or  even  about  the  tariff.  More 
than  you  may  think.  But  what  he  knows 
is,  in  all  seriousness,  aside  from  the  main 
point.  The  main  point  is  that  the  tariff, 
our  banking  ^nd  currency  system,  and  our 
railroad  practice  do  violate  the  square  deal. 
They  do  not  give  equal  opportunity  to  all 
competitors.  They  are  based  on  priWlege. 
As  soon  as  this  is  made  clear,  the  question 
raised  is  a  simple  moral  question.  It  is  no 
lonc^er  an  intricate  question  of  finance  or 
of  transportation  or  of  tariff  schedules. 

Now  Mr.  Roosevelt  can  see  the  mofal 
bearing  of  these  questions  as  quickly  and 
as  thoroughly  as  any  man  alive;  and  (still 
more  to  the  point)  the  .American  masses 
believe  that  he  will  use  the  power  of  govern* 
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ment  for  moral  ends  more  energetically  and 
efficiently  than  any  other  man.  He  has 
their  moral  contidence. 

If,  therefore,  these  big  subjects  and  more 
like  them  are  expressed  in  simple  terms  of 
morality,  and  the  people  demand  a  strong 
voice  and  a  big  stick  and  a  moral  |>urv»ose 
that  they  can  trust,  how  can  Mr.  Roosevelt 
escape?  And  can  he,  or  could  any  man, 
lesist  such  a  call  by  the  people? 

IV 

The  moral  public  confidence  that  he 
conmiands  —  this  alone  explains  his  con- 
tinued and  apparently  increasing  popu- 
larity. That  he  failed  to  secure  the  laws 
that  he  asked  for,  that  Congress  spumed 
him  and  even  insulted  him,  that  sometimes 
his  very  friends  were  made  weary  by  many 
preachments,  that  he  made  errors  of  judg- 
ment, that  he  mistook  emphasb  for  per- 
spective, that  he  jjrovokcd  bitter  enmities, 
even  that  in  his  unceasing  employments 
he  sometimes  lacked  time  for  justice  in  his 
actions  —  these  are  forgotten  and  foi^given. 
He  believes  in  the  people  and  the  people 
believe  in  him.    Other  things  matter  little. 

In  the  face  of  a  storm  of  popular  criticism, 
a  stiff  statesman  once  said  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt: "1  give  it  up.  I  can't  understand  the 
common  people." 

*'Of  course  not,"  said  he,  "you  are  not 
one  of  them." 

Whatever  thv  nuiltitudinous  mind  thinks 
and  the  common  conscience  feels,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  sincerely  thinks  and  feels  and 
expresses  with  instant  accuracy  of  intonation 
and  emphasis;  and  he  acts  on  it  with 
instinctive  energy.  That  is  the  reason 
why  some  men  call  his  utterances  common- 
place (as  surdy  many  of  them  are)  and  the 
reason  why  many  other  men  say  that  he  is 
a  consummate  politician  —  which  also  is 
true.  But  both  judgments  miss  the  point, 
because  they  leave  out  the  ^•italizing  quality 
of  his  commonplace  utterances  and  of  his 
political  acumen.  That  vitalizing  quality 
is  his  moral  earnestness.  Intellectual  bril- 
Ifnncy  and  political  smartness  do  not  go 
far  in  leading  men.  But  sympathy,  under- 
^>Landing,  and  moral  earnestness  are  the 
common  qualities  diat  make  uncommon 
popular  leaders.  No  other  qualities  can 
take  their  place,  and  they  are  invincible 


except  by  greater  f^ympathy,  clearer  under- 
sianding  of  the  masses,  and  greater  moral 
earnestness. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  therefore,  is  a  national 
asset  and  a  veiy  active  one.  Most  men, 
whatever  opinions  they  h<->](\  about  him, 
are  now  discussing  what  he  ought  to  do; 
and  everything  has  been  suggested  —  except 
that  he  do  nothing:  for  this  is  inconceivable. 
Doubdess  he  has  plans  of  his  own,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  will  be  permitted 
to  carry  them  out.  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, Senator,  builder  of  the  Canal,  editor, 
writer  (this  he  will  be,  but  only  as  an  inci- 
dent to  his  activity)  or  —  Sa^— but  all 
occupations  are  contrary  to  nature  for  him, 
excrnt  political  leadership;  for  he  is  essen- 
tially a  preacher  by  action. 

All  such  speculation  is  idle  amusement, 
except  as  it  may  have  a  bearing  on  poBticai 
plan-making  in  the  near  future.  He  Stands 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  a  large  number 
of  people  as  the  best  impersonation  of  their 
progressive  moods  and  ambitions;  and  this 
fact  will  have  its  effect  in  every  political 
convention  of  the  next  two  years.  What 
effect,  every  man  may  guess  for  himself. 

V 

In  the  meantime  everybody  can  see  cer- 
tain general  political  facts  and  tendencies, 
such  as  these:  titt  split  of  the  Republican 
party  within  a  year  after  its  leadership  fell 

b.nck  into  the  old  hands;  the  necessity  of 
uniting  it  not  by  mere  organization  but  by 
a  leader  of  the  aroused  people;  the  especial 
need  of  a  popular  Republican  leader  to 
offset  the  rising  ojMi^rtunity  of  the  Demo- 
crats; the  reassertion  of  the  strength  of  the 
Government  o\  er  great  financial  and  trans- 
portation powers;  the  reassertion  and  ex* 
tension  of  Conservation:  and  a  hundred 
lesser  things,  such  as  the  sa\  ing  of  .Mn^ka 
from  spoliation,  more  ra|)id  work  on  reclam- 
ation projects,  the  breaking  of  the  solid 
South;  and,  as  a  sentimental  consideration, 
under  whose  administration  would  it  be 
fittest  to  finish  the  Panama  Canal?  And, 
as  for  foreign  relations,  what  .American  do 
other  governments  and  the  great  rulers  of 
the  world  know  best? 

It  used  to  be  said  in  Wall  Street  (and  in 
all  the  little  Wall  Streets  of  the  land). 
"With  Roosevelt  gone,  we'll  have  quiet" 
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Novr  you  may  often  hear  it  said  in  these 

same  communities,  "I'm  for  him  again, 
if  he'll  'bust  up'  the  big  fellows." 
"He  'busted  up'  nothing  when  he  was 

''Well,  he  scared  'em  to  death." 

And  in  Iowa  and  Kansas  and  Oregon 
and  Georpn'a  —  almost  anywhere  —  von  will 
hear  men  say:  "I'd  rather  see  Roosevelt 
in  the  Wliite  House  than  any  other  man." 

All  this  may  have  no  meaning  two  years 
hence  when  the  conventions  meet,  and  after 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  written  homilies  for  a 
hundred  numbers  of  The  Outlook.  But  it  is 
the  present  mood  of  many  men;  and  pres- 


endy,  when  he  Uuids,  their  shouts  will  be 

heard  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  otiier. 

Enthusiasm  may  cure  itself  of  excess  by 
vociferous  expression.  We  have  before 
now  calmed  ourselves  down  by  shouting 
ourselves  hoarse.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt,  what- 
ever else  he  may  be,  is  more  than  a  national 
mood.  He  is  a  national  temperament,  and 
temperaments  reassert  themselves. 

In  the  meantime  whatever  awaits  us, 
life  is  becoming  again  more  animated;  for 
the  ex-President  is  to  mankind  in  the  mass 
the  most  interesting  personality  in  the  world. 
And  you  can  neither  laugh  away  nor  argue 
away  the  question,  "What  neart?" 


THE  MAN  WITH  A  HUNDRED 

DOLLARS 


THIS  is  part  of  a  note  from  a  clergy- 
man in  New  Jersey,  a  man  past 
fifty: 

"I  have  just  bought  my  first  big  investment, 
a  <  !><  r  rent,  bond  of  the  .Ameriran  Tobacco 
( oinpany.  I  have  been  ^saving  money  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  puling  it  away  in  banks 
DP  l)uying  small  shares  in  C(>mj)anics.  I  find 
alter  all  these  years  of  experiment  that  you 
cannot  get  any  sort  of  safety  in  investment 
until  you  have  money  enough  to  make  it  worth 
the  while  of  the  big  bankers  and  autlioritios  tr> 
take  some  interest  in  you.  1  have  six  shares 
of  stock  that  are  good  and  sixteen  that  are  not 
g<Ki<l.  Twice  I  have  been  a  loser  in  savings- 
bank  failures,  and  once  I  was  tied  up  for  three 
years.  There  ought  to  be  some  way  liiut  is 
pubUdy  known  to  put  money  away  in  safety  — 
but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  such  way." 

The  writer  of  tliis  letter  is  a  litiK-  p(  ssi 
miotic  about  tliis  matter;  but  he  came  near 
enough  the  truth  to  be  interesting. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  savings 
banks  of  New  York.  Massachusetts,  Con 
nrcti(ut,  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  and  Michi- 
gan are  ns  safe  for  ^mall  fund?,  as  any  gen- 
eral sort  ol  invesimcnl  lur  big  funds.  Every 
now  and  agun  there  is  a  failure,  it  is  true, 
even  in  Massachusetts.  \'et  thi  re  are  also 
failures  in  r\Tn  the  standard  railroad  Ixinds. 

Thi  n,  if  a  man  have  some  >li^ht  judgment, 
the  local  building  and  loan  companies  of 


New  Jersey,  Oliio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Iowa 
are  very  good  places  to  put  away  smaU  sums 
of  money  month  by  month.  The  residents 

of  these  states  come  to  know  this  pretty 
well.  Where  the  citizen  of  New  York, 
Connecticut,  or  Massachusetts  patronizes 
the  savings  bank  because  he  knows  that  it  is 
all  right,  the  citizen  of  a  state  not  blessed 
with  such  g(Kxl  savings  banks  is  often 
favoured  with  better  building  and  loan 
companies. 

There  are  many  states,  of  course,  where  a 
man  is  not  supposed  to  save  any  money. 
Many  of  the  Western  and  Southrrn  States 
have  neither  sa\ings-bank  laws  worthy  of  the 
name  nor  strong  laws  regulating  building 
and  loan  companies,  mutual-savings  asso- 
ciations, nor  any  other  forni  of  state  insdtu- 
ti  in  for  the  guarding  of  the  funds  of  the  poor. 
In  these  states  pirates  flouri-h  nri'l  the  legis- 
lators are  too  busy  passing  railroad  bills 
and  such  things  to  bother  about  a  little  fact 
like  that. 

Auain.  there  never  was  a  time  when  the 
small  investor  could  not  buy  standard 
securities  from  standard  bankers  in  the  big 
cities.  It  has  been  true  of  course  that  the 

small  investor  did  not  receive  the  same 
attention  in  the  big  houses  that  was  given 
to  the  large  investors;  and  from  this  the 
Impression  has  become  w  ide-spread  that  the 
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big  houses  do  not  wish  to  be  botheted  with 

the  little  investor. 

Bui  lately  Wall  Street  and  ail  tiie  other 
streets  that  do  financial  business  have 
catoed  more  directly  to  the  small  investor. 
Even  standard  railroad  bonds,  like  the 
New  Haven  debentures  or  the  Colorado 
&  Southern  refunding  bonds,  have  been 
made  in  $ioo  denominatians.  Many  of  the 
newer  bond  issues  of  the  big  street  railways 
and  lighting  companies  have  been  put 
out  in  vcn,'  small  securities,  sometimes  as 
small  as  Sioo. 

Outside  of  Wall  Street  and  its  securities, 
nearly  all  the  real-estate,  title-company, 
irrigation-company,  and  other  miscellaneous 
bonds  have  been  made  in  tliesc  small  denom 
inati(ms,  the  same  size  as  the  standard 
share  of  stoclL.  Always  stocks  are  bought 
and  sold  in  sin^e  shares,  $ioo  or  less. 

Then  many  of  the  standard  houses  in 
Wall  Street  will  sell  bonds  to  the  investor 
under  arrangements  that  permit  the  pay- 
nwnt  in  instalments.  The  movement  is 
not  very  widespread,  nor  is  it  much  eneour- 
aged  in  ver\'  conservative  circles,  for  it 
often  amounts  to  a  sale  on  margin.  Vet, 
if  a  man  can  pay  down  half  the  value  of  a 
bond  and  pay  off  the  rest  in  small  amounts 
not  too  far  apart  or  too  long  delayed,  he  can 
fmd  good  houses  willing  to  take  his  account 
on  that  basis. 

A  few^  dealers  iiave,  from  time  to  time, 
offered  direct  facilities  for  buying  stoclcs 
on  instalments.  Most  of  them,  under 
analysis,  amount  to  an  ofTcr  to  take  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money  on  account,  buy  the 
stock,  keep  it  until  fully  paid  for,  then 
turn  it  over  to  the  buyer. 

This  is  not  safe  except  with  the  best  of 
banking  houses.  Tn  case  of  failure,  the 
buyer  seems  to  be  an  unsecured  creditor, 
for  the  debtor  has  both  the  stock  and  the 
money,  and  an  asdgnee  would  certainly 
not  honor  a  claim  for  either  the  one  or  the 
other. 

( )ne  house  —  and  there  are  doubtless 
others  that  do  the  same  thing  —  sold  public- 
Utility  bonds  on  the  instalment  plan,  offer- 
ing to  put  the  bonds  into  a  trust  company 
in  tnist  for  the  buyer,  to  be  deli\  ered  when 
paid  for.  with  interest  on  the  deferred  pay- 
ments. Such  an  arrangement  is  entirely 
aatisfactoty  to  the  buyer,  and  it  wiU 


probably  become  more  extensive  as  time 

goes  on. 

Five  years  ago,  a  man  in  Pennsylvania 
started  putting  away  $100  a  year  to  build 
up  a  little  fund  to  educate  a  boy.  He 

reckoned  that  he  would  save  up  $i,ocx>  in 
ten  years,  when  the  boy  would  be  okl 
enough  to  go  to  college.  This  man  bouglu 
one  share  of  raiboad  stock  every  January. 
He  bought  only  stocks  whose  names  were 
known  to  IVim.  He  now  owns  one  share 
each  of  T>  lit  1  more  &  Ohio,  Atchison, 
Soutlicrn  I'aciiic,  ^iew  York  Central,  and 
Norfolk  &  Western. 

His  fimd  is  worth  now  about  $580,  and 
he  has  received  in  addition  about  $70  in 
dividends  and  other  distributions.  He  -^avs 
that  he  will  never  sell  any  of  tlie  stock  until 
after  the  ten-year  period,  and  wiU  be  content 
if  it  is  worth  $1,000  at  that  time.  In  the 
meantime  the  di\idends  that  he  receives 
help  him  make  his  annual  contribution  to 
this  fund. 

If  a  panic  comes  along  he  may  be  dis- 
turbed in  his  mind,  but  his  stocks  seem  good 
enough  to  carrv  him  through.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  may  get  a  eouple  of  shares 
of  good  stock  cheap.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  sense  in  the  idea,  however  one  may  criti- 
dxe  it  as  amateurish  and  unscientific.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  infinitely  better  than  the  far  too 
usual  metho<l  of  j)icking  up  blocks  of  small 
industrial  stocks  which  cannot  be  sold  again. 

There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
best  place  for  a  man  to  put  $100  is  the 
sa\ings  bank,  if  he  live  in  a  state  where 
intelligent  laws  rule  these  banks.  If  not, 
there  are  institutions  even  under  the  sav- 
ings-bank laws  of  New  York  that  accept 
deposits  hy  mail,  under  certain  conditions. 
There  are  others  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  other  states  that  are  inl'mitely  better 
than  indiscriminate  and  blind  investment 
Then,  in  most  states,  if  there  are  no  savings 
banks,  the  trust  companies  or  national 
banks  have  savings  departments.  Th^ 
too  are  safer  than  unskilled  investment. 

Whatever  a  man  may  do,  he  should  not 
rush  foolishly  into  the  buying  ot  little 
"wild-cat*'  stocks  merely  because  he  has  too 
litde  money  to  make  a  bond  investment. 
The  time  has  gone  by  when  the  poorer 
people  are  shut  out  from  safety  in  the  hand- 
ling of  their  funds.  C.  M.  K. 
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ONE  day  in  1908  a  man  went  out 
from  New  York  to  a  city  in  New 
Jersey  to  make  a  proposition  to  a 
very  wealthy  brewer.  Hie  brewor  is  a 
man  who  knows  how  to  make  money; 
seldom  in  a  long  and  profitable  career  has 
he  missed  a  chance  to  turn  an  honest  jK-nny. 

He  listened  with  a  good  deal  of  interest 
10  the  propoaition.  It  was  an  offer  (rf  a 
sort  not  unfamiliar  these  days  in  the  insur- 
ance world.  The  visitor  had  authority,  he 
said,  to  offer  $5,000  worth  of  slock  of  a  new 
casualty  company  in  return  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  brewer. 

''But  I  don't  know  anything  about  cash 
ualty  insurance!"  the  brewer  said. 

"No,  but  you  know  a  lot  of  people  in  this 
ci^  who  would  buy  stock  in  a  well-managed 
company,  and  who  would  also  buy  insurance 
from  it.  We  lay  our  cards  on  the  table  so 
that  vorj  mav  sec  the  proposition  is  all  right. 
All  \vc  ask  IS  liiat  you  give  us  a  letter  to  your 
friends,  telling  them  that  you  know  all 
about  us  and  believe  in  us  and  are  yourself 
a  stockhdder.  That  would  be  very  valu- 
able tn  lis  and  would  cost  you  nothing. 
The  bkxk  of  stock  is  in  payment." 

Just  about  then,  something  struck  the 
brewer  pretty  hard.  He  began  to  ask  many 
questions  about  the  new  company,  how  it 
was  organized,  what  it  intcndcfl  to  do,  how- 
much  it  ought  to  make  every  year,  and  so 
on.  Then  he  asked  ibr  time  lo  consider 
the  propositioiL 

TTiere  were  many  other  conferences. 
In  the  course  of  time,  the  brewer  found  out 
aU  that  was  to  be  known  about  the  new 
company.  He  realised  that  the  men  who 
were  running  it  "stood"  to  make  a  great 
deal  of  money  without  any  initial  invest- 
ment worth  while  and  without  any  mate- 
rial risk.  \Vhta  he  realized  that,  he  turned 
down  the  New  York  proposition,  not 
brusquely  but  finally. 

The  brewer  then  called  in  a  young  man 
in  town  w^hom  he  knew  fairly  well.  This 
young  man  was  connected  with  a  life- 
insurance  agency,  had  been  the  secretary 


of  a  high  public  ofTicial,  and  had  originally 
come  from  the  newsjwper  ranks  —  a  good 
combination  for  the  work  that  the  brewer 
had  cut  out  for  him.  He  knows  how  to 
handle  men,  to  turn  comas  without  knock- 
ing them  down,  and  to  reach  the  newspapers. 

The  brewer  outlined  to  this  young  man 
the  possibilities  that  lie  in  a  New  Jersey 
casualty-insurance  company,  organised 
along  modem  lines  and  financed  mostly 
in  the  city  itself.  Uh  own  friends,  he  said, 
would  undoubtedly  support  it.  An  immense 
amount  of  insurance  busing  in  casualty 
and  indemnity  lines  was  directly  under  his 
own  control.  Would  the  young  man  go  in 
with  him  and  help  to  get  up  such  a  company  ? 

The  young  man  said  that  he  would.  They 
enlisted  the  help  of  another  young  man, 
one  with  more  experience  in  organization 
work,  and  they  launched  the  new  company. 
First  of  all,  they  wganized  a  little  company 
of  their  own.  Its  mission  was  to  float  the 
new  casualty  company,  sell  its  stock,  and 
take  a  good  commission  for  such  saie; 
then,  when  the  larger  company  was  in  oper- 
ation, to  act  as  general  agents  for  it  in  the 
richest  casualty  territory  —  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  brewer  did  not  want  to  be 
bothered  with  details.  He  put  up  $10,000 
cash  with  which  to  start  the  wheels  going, 
and  will  be  salisficd  with  one  third  of  the 
profits  of  the  organization  company. 

A  charter  was  secured  veiy  quickly  — 
note  that  the  first  young  man  had  political 
affih'ations — and  an  office  was  rented  at  once. 
That  was  a  little  more  than  twelve  months  ago. 

Right  away,  one  of  the  typical  prospec- 
tus booklets  was  drafted  and  printed.  It 
is  neat  but  not  gaudy.  This  statement 
applies  only  to  its  physical  appearance. 
Its  contents  are  gaudy  but  not  very  "  neaL" 
Some  of  the  statements  omtained  in  it  will 
be  touched  upon  in  slight  detail  later  on. 

Thousands  of  these  booklets  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  business  men  of  New 
Jersey.  They  found  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  most  of  the  responsible  business 
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men  and  manufacturers  of  all  the  cities  from 
Atlantic  City  to  Pfttersoiu  At  the  same 
time,  advertisements  were  inserted  in  the 
papers  calling  for  stock  salesmen. 

Nobody,  according  to  the  prospectus, 
could  buy  more  than  250  shares  of  the 
slock  of  the  new  company,  worth  $s>ooo. 
The  price  of  the  shares  was  fixed  at  $10 
and  the  surplus  $10,  so  that  a  buyer  of  one 
share  of  stock  paid  $20. 

Things  started  out  with  a  rush.  A  board 
of  directors  was  gathered,  including  many 
men  whose  names  sure  well-known  both  in 
the  larger  business  ( rrcK  nf  NVw  Jersey 
and  to  Messrs.  Dun  an  1  I'>r;i  Jslreet.  The 
company  went  on  record  as  dcx:laring  that 
none  of  these  gentlemen  received  any  spe- 
cial inducements  to  serve.  Some  of  them, 
however,  got  their  stock  at  a  discount  of 
40  per  cent,  on  the  surplus  —  20  per  cent, 
on  the  total  c<»t  —  while  others  had  private 
agreements  vdth  die  agency  that  their  own 
casualty  business  would  be  written  for  them 
at  a  discount  of  20  per  cent. 

Lest  this  seeming  contradiction  should 
seem  to  impugn  the  honesty  of  the  com- 
pany, it  may  be  added  that  the  statement 
that  no  spedal  inducements  wen  offered 
was  made  by  the  insurance  ccmtpany,  while 
the  special  inducement';  were  really  ofTcrcd 
by  the  pomoiion  torn  puny,  ihus  it  will 
be  aeen  that  Truth  is  still  held  in  high 
repute  and  honor  in  New  Jersey. 

There  were,  during  the  early  montVi'^  of  the 
life  of  this  company,  a  few  burning  moments. 
Several  ui  the  directors,  when  they  found  out 
by  reading  the  prospectus  and  the  news- 
papers that  they  had  been  made  directors, 
came  around  and  gently  removed  their  names 
from  the  list.  These  were  thin-skinned 
gentlemen.  There  were  plenty  of  others  to 
succeed  them.  In  time,  a  list  of  thirteen 
directofs  was  held  together,  including  some  of 
the  most  prominent  politicians,  e.x  -^tate 
olTicers.  manufacturers,  and  even  hankers 
in  New  Jersey.  These  gendcmen  to-day 
guide  the  destinies  of  this  company. 

The  flotation  year  was  not  exactly  a  bed 
of  roses.  In  spite  of  everything,  the  stock 
went  out  slowly.  To  be  sure,  the  pro- 
moters made  statements  every  now  and 
again  to  the  effect  that  it  was  "half-sub- 
scribed,"-and  then  again  "fully  subscribed" 
—  and  even,  quite  lately,  they  raised  the 


price.  But  the  salesmen  found  it  hard 
going,  and  one  by  one  they  turned  tfadr 
backs  upon  it.   Around  the  turn  of  the 

year  the  situation  was  critical.  The  com- 
pany was  not  supposed  to  begin  doing  busi- 
ness until  its  stock  was  paid  up;  tliat  is  the 
law.  At  that  time  a  little  more  than  half 
was  really  paid  up,  and  a*  good  deal  of  die 
rest  was  contracted  for  by  the  jiromotion 
syndicate  and  other  stock-selling  agencies. 

It  began  business.  If  any  one  who  reads 
the  law  wants  to  know  how  it  was  man* 
aged,  Trenton  is  the  capital  of  the  state 
of  New  Jersey,  and  it  has  an  Insurance 
Department.  Ask  it.  Presumably  the  law 
was  met.  It  is  to  be  presumed  tiiat  some- 
where in  the  Trenton  records  there  is  an 
affidavit  signed  by  responsible  ofBcers  of  the 
company  to  the  effect  that  all  its  capital 
and  surplus  have  been  subscribed  and  paid 
for  in  full.    Anyway,  business  has  begun. 

It  b  well  to  summaiuse  the  poation  of  the 
promoters  —  remembering  at  the  same  time 
that  it  was  begun  and  founded  at  the  instance 
of  a  Jcr>ey  brewer  who  had  figured  out  that 
some  good  money  was  to  be  gathered  in  by 
becoming  the  promoter  of  such  a  company. 

First,  the  promo&ig  company,  consist- 
ing of  the  brewer  and  his  young  friends, 
has  received  a  commission  of  40  fn-r  cent, 
on  the  surplus  ui  the  company,  a  matter 
of  about  $zoo,ooa 

Second,  the  brewer  advanced  $10,000  for 
expenses,  which  was  probably  repaid  out  of 
this  $100,000. 

Third,  the  promoters  paid  the  expenses 
of  the  promotion.  This  total  b  unknown, 
but  nobody  who  knows  anything  about  it 
supposes  that  it  took  more  than  half  the 
Sioo,ooo,  including  the  Sio.ooo  advanced. 

Fourth,  the  same  three  men,  organized 
into  a  general  agency  company,  have  an 
exclusive  contract  to  collect  the  agency 
commissions  in  the  l>est  area  in  tlio  l^nion 
for  the  next  decidi'  or  more.  This  contract 
was  given  to  them  as  an  additional  payment 
or  commission  for  their  services.  The  or- 
iginal  plan  was  to  let  this  contract  cover  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Illinois.  Some  one  put  up  a 
red  flag,  and  the  area  was  reduced. 

fifth,  the  brewer  is  presidoit;  the  first 
young  man  is  secretary  ;  the  literature  of  the 
company  docs  not  say  what  the  salaries  are. 
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The  fourth  item  in  this  little  list  is  a 
beautiful  thing.  The  exact  amount  of  the 
commission  is  unknown  to  us.  Represen- 
tatives of  four  casually  companies  were 
asked  to  guess  at  it.  The  lowest  guess  was 
5  per  cent;  that  is  to  say,  for  every  $ioo 
collected  in  premiums  from  the  area  remain- 
ing in  these  five  best  states  during  the  next 
ten  years  or  so,  the  three  gentlemen  in  the 
agency  company  will  get  $5  net 

Now  this  may  or  may  not  amount  to 
much.  If  the  company  is  even  moderately 
successful,  its  premium  receipts  from  this 
area  will  run  very  close  to  $2,000,000  a 
year  on  an  average.  If  it  did  this,  the 
agency  would  divi&  a  commission  income 
of  about  $100,000  a  year. 

From  all  the  evidence  now  in  hand,  it 
would  seem  that  this  company  is  a  great 
success.  The  gentleman  of  hops  and  malt 
guessed  right  Why  worlc  when  ooc  can 
org^ze  a  new  casualty  company  ? 

The  promoters  have  fared  well.  What 
of  the  stockholders  and  the  policy-holders? 
Out  of  every  $100  contributed  by  the  stock- 
holder, the  promoters  got  $20.  There 
remains  S80  to  work  for  the  interest  of  the 
stockholder  and  to  safeguard  the  insur> 
ance  of  the  policy-holder. 

The  company  may  make  good  ~  but  it 
is  a  very  long  chance.  In  the  original 
booklet  issued  by  the  promoters  to  catch 
stockholders,  the  casualty  insurance  busi- 
ness was  outlined  in  ven,'  glowing  terms. 
There  was  a  long  list  of  companies  — 
twenty-one  in  all  —  which  had  averaged 
10  per  cent  a  year  on  their  capital  stock 
for  the  last  decade.  The  public  was  told 
that  this  M-as  a  fair  resumd  of  the  casualty 
business,  and  that  the  new  company  could 
hardly  fail  to  duplicate  the  performance. 
In  its  intent,  of  course,  this  statement  is 
flatly  untrue.  Only  the  best  of  the  com- 
panies were  lined  up  in  parade.  I  can 
name  nearly  as  many  casualty  companies 
that  have  either  gone  into  bankruptcy  in  the 
last  fifteen  years,  or  arc  to-day  tottering  to- 
ward the  grave  where  lost  hopes  lie  buried. 

Then  there  is  an  army  of  mediocre  com- 
panies whose  annual  business  Lardy  keeps 
their  heads  above  water.  In  addition, 
there  are  ninety-nine  new  companies,  like 
this  Jersey  concern,  organized  within  the 
last  year  with  the  purpose  of  affording 


somebody  a  chance  for  a  fat  commissibn 

and  perhaps  a  permanent  job. 

Any  sensible  business  man  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  study  insurance  statements  or  to 
dig  into  the  state  reports  on.  such  com- 
panies must  see  at  a  glance  that  the  cas- 
ualty business  is  no  gold-mine.  It  is  a 
good,  legitimate  business,  but  there  are  no 
huge  margins  of  profit.  The  estimates  used 
in  the  making  of  this  pfomotioii  literature, 
not  only  in  the  Jersey  company  but  in 
nearly  all  the  other  new  companies,  are 
simply  gilded  fiction. 

Studying  the  histor>'  of  the  Metropolitan 
Surety,  the  Union  Casualty  &  Surety,  the 
Guarantors*  Liability  Indemmty,  the  Con- 
solidated, and  many  others  of  the  type, 
any  critic  will  reach  a  conclusion  at  once  that 
the  stockholders  of  the  new  companies  are 
taking  great  chances.  Yet,  directly  in  the 
face  of  fact,  the  promoters  of  the  new  com- 
pany put  into  their  booklet  a  statunent 
that  not  a  single  stock  casualty  company 
has  ever  failed. 

Years  ago,  there  was  a  similar  campaign. 
More  than  seventy  new  casually  concerns 
were  floated  in  a  short  period.  AH  but  two 
or  three  of  them  collapsed.  In  some  of 
them  the  stockholders  paid  large  assess- 
ments before  the  end,  and  lost  both  the 
original  investments  and  the  additional 
investments. 

As  to  policy-holders,  what  chances  arc 
there?  At  the  outset,  they  are  asked  to 
insure  in  a  company  whose  surplus  is  im 
paired  to  the  extent  of  40  per  cent.  Somi 
will  do  it;  but  most  people,  in  taking  out 
insurance  to  safeguard  their  budness,  wiU 
prefer  to  take  it  from  companies  whose 
capital  and  surplus  is  intact  and  whose 
additional  assets  make  the  insurance  real 
insurance  and  not  mere  promises  to  pay. 
The  experience  of  the  business  world  teaches 
that  the  weaker  a  company  is  in  resources 
the  slower  it  is  to  pay  claims  and  the  more 
unsafe  is  the  insurance  that  it  sells. 

Suppose,  therefore,  that  in  some  New 
Jersey  industry  one  of  the  directors  has 
become  interested  in  this  new  companj 
and  attempts  to  swing  toward  it  the  cas- 
ualty and  indemnit}'  and  liability  insur- 
ance of  the  industry.  A  proposition  to  that 
effect  is  brought  into  the  executive  com- 
mittee.  Another  member  ctf  the  committee. 
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not  interested  in  the  casual^  company,  has 
some  remarks  to  make : 

"Mr.  Blank,"  he  says,  "if  you  want  us 
to  take  our  policies  away  from  the  old* 

line  company  in  which  we  have  been  satis- 
factorily insured  for  the  last  ten  years 
you  must  have  good  reasons.  What  are 
they  ?  Show  us  how  strong  is  this  new  com- 
pany. We  are  here  as  trustees  for  our  stock- 
holders, not  as  pullers-in  for  a  new  insurance 
company.    What  arc  your  inducements?" 

Stated  baldly,  this  whole  scheme  of  the 
new  insurance  company  looks  Hke  a  dead- 
falL  The  reason  why  there  have  been  more 
casualty  companies  organized  in  the  last 
year  than  existed  in  this  countn,-  before  that 
time  lies  in  this  theory  that  if  business  men 
can.  be  induced  to  become  directors  they 
will  bring  big  business  with  dum.  To  a 
certain  extent  it  is  true  but  in  the  main  it 
is  a  palpable  falsehood.  No  honest  busi- 
ness man  will  imperil  himself  and  his  part- 


ners in  bu':ines'=  by  patrini:?in?^  a  new 
company  in  which  he  himself  is  interested, 
if  by  so  doing  he  weakens  the  safeguards  of 
his  own  business. 

The  theory  is  based  on  a  supposition  that 
self-interest  is  stronger  than  the  sense  of 
trusteeship  in  the  minds  of  business  men  of 
America.  In  other  words,  the  new  com  pany 
based  on  this  theory  caters  to  dishonesty  and 
seeks  for  its  directorate  the  class  of  busi- 
ness men  that  ran  be  fooled  or  coaxed  into 
a  betrayal  of  trust. 

This  campaign  of  insurance  finance  has 
gone  too  far.  It  is  time  that  somebody 
soundaJ  an  alarm.  Thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  country  have  been  cajoled 
into  buying  the  stocks  of  such  companies 
as  this  one,  and  to-day  the  campaign  is  in 
full  swing  so  that  other  thousands  may 
follow.  Unsound  insurance  is  l)eing  |)laced 
every  day  upon  the  business  of  men  who 
ought  to  be  covered  by  sound  insurance. 


HOW  TO  HELP  MEN  MOST  WITH 

MONEY 

A  MAN  MORE  IMPORTANT  THAN  A  PLAN 

»r  ARTHUR  T.  HADLEY 
mtiMMr  or  vau  mmnmrr 


THE  thing  needed  is  not  ]»lans.  but 
men.  A  well-thought-out  plan 
without  a  man  to  execute  it  is  a 
waste  of  money;  and  as  a  rule,  the  more 
com]>arati\  ely  the  details  have  been  thought 
out  by  a  man  who  is  not  going  to  execute 


them  himself,  the  larf^cr  will  be  the  amount 
of  money  wasted.  Get  a  man  with  a  plan, 
and  the  more  money  he  has  the  greater  is  his 
chance  of  doing  a  large  work;  but  a  plan 
without  a  man  is  as  bad  as  a  man  without  a 
plan  —  the  more  he  has  the  more  he  wastes. 


A  GREAT  SCHOOL  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Bv  HERBERT  CKOLY 
AmoR  ov  "^tm*  rmun  or  akukah  uib" 

ANY  well-considered   plan   for  the  plishcd  by  meann  of  subsidie?  on  behalf 

expenditure  of  money  by  an  indi-  of  social  amelioration.    An  individual,  no 

vtdual  benefactor  for  the  public  more  than  a  government,  cannot  create 

wdUue  must  be  based  upon  a  sound  con-  with  his  money  these  formative  ideas, 

cepdoQ  of  what  can  and  cannot  be  accom-  purposes,  and  methods  upon  which  the 
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advancement  of  civilization  depends.  He 
cannot  even  do  much  to  encourage  the 
vitality  of  these  germs  of  civilization  already 

existing  in  a  communit}'.  But  when  a 
formative  social  or  educational  idea  has 
reached  comparative  maturity,  and  has 
created  its  indispensable  apparatus  of  tech- 
nical methods  and  discipline,  a  rich  man 
may  with  none  but  beneficial  results  provide 
for  its  future  subsistence. 

Thus  the  contribution  which  individual 
benefactors  can  make  to  social  improve- 
ment at  any  one  time  is  severely  restricted  — 
in  such  a  wise  that  if  these  restrictrans  are 
overlooked  their  subsidies  are  likely  to 
become  baneful  in  their  effects.  They  must 
wait  upon  the  spontaneous  development  of 
civilizing  purposes  and  methods  in  society, 
and»  as  I  understand  it»  that  is  precisely 
what  Mr.  Rockefeller  proposes  to  do  by 
means  of  this  new  Foundation.  Inasmuch 
as  he  cannot  give  away  during  his  Ufe-timc 
as  much  money  as  he  wishes  with  any  suf- 
ficient assurance  that  his  gifts  will  prove 
to  be  permanent  benefactions,  he  seeks  to 
found  an  organization  which  can  continue 
to  carry  on  his  admirable  policy  of  sub- 
sidizing excellent  educational  and  charita- 
ble Meas  as  fast  as,  but  no  faster  than, 
they  can  prove  themsdves  worthy. 


In  this  connection,  however,  mention  may 
be  made  of  one  addition  to  the  educational 

system  of  the  country,  which  might  prove 
to  be  of  the  utmost  benefit,  and  for  v/hich 
every  necessary  antecedent  preparation  has 
been  made.  Wc  are  in  need  of  a  national 
School  of  Political  Science,  similar  to  the 
£cole  des  Sciences  Politiques,  founded  in 
France  after  the  disasters  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  Such  a  school  should  be 
designed  as  the  crowning  member  of  the 
departments  of  political  science  in  the  several 
universities.  It  should  be  situated  in  Wash- 
ington,  and  should  receive  only  advanced 
students.  Its  chief  object  should  be  to 
turn  out  men  equipped  —  either  as  admin- 
istrators or  legislators  —  for  public  life; 
but  it  could  cany  on  an  important  supple- 
mentary work  of  diffusing  throughout  the 
countr}'  the  results  of  any  experiments  in 
political  practice,  and  of  investigations  into 
various  questions  of  public  policy.  .\ 
national  School  of  Politittl  Science  is  pecu- 
liarly desirable,  because  it  would  constitute 
an  effective  recognition  of  the  fact  (too  often 
neglected)  that  the  prosperous  future  of 
a  democratic  nation  depends  upon  the 
foundation  and  diffusion  of  sound,  progres- 
sive ideas  and  authentic  information  in 
relation  to  living  political  problems. 


HELP  FOR  MEN  TO  BECOME  INDEPENDENT  FARMERS 

By  dr.  5.  A.  KNAPP 
or  niE  DKrAjtrmiir  of  AOBicvLTinuc,  WAnmctim 


IF  the  problem  be  limited  to  the 
United  States,  then  I  tmhesitat^ 
ingly  alBrm  that  the  greatest  ser- 
vice that  a  large  sum  of  money  could  render 
the  commonwealth  would  be  to  devote  it 
to  the  aiding  of  worthy,  industrious,  and 
thrifty  men  in  the  ownership  of  nual  homes, 
for  the  following  reasons: 

The  public  lands  suitable  for  homesteads 
have  nearly  all  j)as.sed  into  private  owner- 
ship and  values  are  advancing  so  rapidly 
that  it  will  soon  be  almost  impossible  for 
the  laborer  to  purchase  a  home  out  of  the 
savings  of  toil.  The  next  thirty  years  will, 
in  mv  judf^mcnt,  determine  whether  the 
land  will  be  owned  by  the  masses  or  by  the 


few,  and  this  will  ultimately  mold  the 
character  of  our  government  and  finally 

of  our  civilization. 

\\' hy  not  devote  the  money  to  education  ? 
That  is  exactiy  what  is  proposed.  In  no 
public  school,  nor  in  all  the  schools  and 
colleges  oombinsd,  is  it  possible  to  acquire 
more  than  a  haction  of  the  educatioii  neoea- 
san'  to  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
the  varied  duties  of  life,  if  we  include  in 
education  all  that  leads  out,  develops,  or 
trains  the  mdivfaluaL  These  nual  hoxnes 
are  so  mafiy  schoolhouses  for  the  teaduag 
of  this  greater  body  of  knowledge  upon 
which  so  much  of  success  depends. 

The  ov^iiership  of  a  small  farm  teaches 
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consenatism  in  society  and  government; 
thrift;  independence  of  thought  and  action; 
the  management  of  affairs;  the  necessity 
of  cooperation,  and  the  federation  of  inter- 
ests to  carry  out  great  projects. 

A  small  farm  is  a  state  reduced  to  a  few 
acres.  The  owner  plans,  manages,  legis- 
lates, votes,  governs,  is  employer  and 
employed,  superintends  and  labors,  suffers 
the  defeats  of  wrong  policies,  and  reaps  the 
rewards  of  successful  administration.  It 
has  been  obser\ed  for  many  years  that  the 
sons  of  small  farmers  develop  managing 
ability.  From  their  earliest  years  they  are 
compelled  to  do  things  and  to  act  inde- 
pendently. It  is  from  this  source  that  the 
greatest  number  of  managers  of  the  various 
enterprises  of  our  country  have  been  drawn. 

These  home-seekers  ask  no  charity.  All 
they  ask  is  that  some  reliable  body  of  men, 
backed  by  ample  capital,  shall  inter\ene 
to  protect  them  from  private  greed  result- 
ing in  inequitable  prices,  exorbitant  inter- 
ests, too  exacting  conditions,  or  too  speedy 
pajinents.  In  the  general  plan  for  such 
a  measure  it  should  be  provided  that  all 
options  should  favor  the  purchases  after 
the  owner  is  amply  protected.  The  rate 
of  interest  charged  should  not  exceed  four 
per  cent,  above  taxes  on  the  land. 


The  land  should  be  worked  under  a  system 
that  will  improve  it. 

Ample  time  for  payment  should  be  given 
the  purchaser.  This  paper  is  too  limited 
for  details. 

Upon  such  a  plan  there  are  thousands 
of  thrifty  young  men  raised  on  the  farm  who 
would  remain  in  the  country  but  who  now 
drift  to  the  cities,  and  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  thrifty  mechanics  in  towns 
and  cities  who  would  gladly  secure  country 
homes  with  such  aid  as  we  have  outlined, 
but  with  a  dependent  family  and  small 
means  they  are  afraid  to  cut  loose  from  their 
present  employment  and  risk  the  uncer- 
tainties of  locating  in  the  country.  A  body 
of  men  organized  to  promote  the  acqui- 
sition of  rural  homes  and  conmianding 
large  capital  could  largely  determine  the 
conditions  under  which  small  holdings 
would  be  acquired  from  others,  and  mold 
the  legislation  in  the  several  states  so  as  to 
make  it  more  favorable  to  the  perpetuity 
of  the  home. 

If  the  present  policy  of  forcing  the  fac- 
tories into  the  larger  cities,  with  the  added 
cost  of  plant  and  living  for  the  operatives, 
be  continued,  we  shall  soon  need  this  great 
body  of  conservative  rural  home-owners  to 
save  our  country  in  the  hour  of  peril. 


QUARANTINING  THE  HOME  AGAINST 
THE  DISEASES  OF  SUMMER 


DURING  the  next  six  months  — the 
period  of  flies  and  mosquitoes  — 
the  average  American  home  will 
be  daily  endangered  by  malaria  or  intestinal 
diseases,  or  by  both.  Yet,  in  nearly  every 
case,  this  peril  may  be  reduced  almost  to 
the  vanishing  point  by  a  small  expenditure 
for  wire-netting,  plus  a  reasonable  amount 
of  determination  on  the  part  of  the  keeper 
of  the  home. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon 
the  American  housewife  that  ever)'  fly  that 
enters  her  home  may  be  heavily  laden  with 
the  germs  of  typhoid  fever  or  some  other 
intestinal  disease.   Microsr'^'»»caUy  cxam- 


ined,  the  fly  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
loathsome  of  all  creatures,  vultures  not 
excepted.  It  feeds  on  filth  by  preference, 
and  its  feet  are  so  formed  that  the  germs 
through  which  it  walks  are  carried  away  to 
be  distributed  wherever  the  fly  may  chance 
to  land  —  in  the  milk-pitcher,  perhaps. 
Its  possibilities  in  the  spread  of  disease  arc 
shown  by  the  fact  that  100,000  bacteria 
were  found  adhering  to  one  fly  that  was 
examined  in  Nr.w  York  City. 

Too  many  people  are  content  with  the 
partial  exclusion  of  flies  from  the  house. 
Small  oi)cnings  are  overlooked  because  a 
few  stray  flics  do  not  cause  a  great  deal  of 
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discomfort.  The  extraordinarily  rapid  rate 
at  which  flies  multiply  is  ovcrkx)ked.  Let 
us  suppose  that  one  fly  lays  her  eggs  in  an 
unoccupied  house  that  contains  sufficient 
fly'food,  and  that  no  destructive  force  inter* 
feres  with  the  successive  generations.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  number  of  flies  in 
liiat  house  at  the  end  of  five  weeks  would 
be  about  ten  million  1  And  yet  the  house-wife 
who  pays  no  attention  to  half  a  doosen  flies 
scattered  through  her  house  wonders  from 
day  today  '*  where  all  these  tliescome  from!" 

If  these  carriers  of  disease  be  rigidly 
excluded  from  contact  with  the  food  eaten 
by  any  family  thu  summer,  the  danger  of 
diarrhoeal  diseases  may  be  disregarded. 
Of  course  the  flies  will  not  communicate  the 
worst  of  these,  typhoid  fever,  unless  one 
case  of  that  disease  is  within  the  range  of 
their  activity,  but  they  are  the  hosts  of 
many  other  parasites.  Here  is  a  definite 
and  well-authenticated  instance  of  how  they 
quickly  spread  typhoid  germs: 

A  reginiciii  of  healthy  young  men,  most 
of  them  from  one  city,  was  mustered  into 
service  for  the  Spanish-American  war. 
For  sc'-ernl  weeks  they  were  encamped 
within  their  own  state.  It  was  not  a  joyous 
outing;  the  food  was  scant  and  cooked  by 
men  who  dkl  not  know  even  how  to  boil 
potatoes;  the  sudden  change  to  tent  life 
produced  many  varietie^^  of  colds;  the  nick- 
nacks  of  the  canij>-followers  upset  the 
digestion  of  two  men  out  of  every  three;  on 
the  whole,  vitaii^  was  at  a  low  ebb  during 
the  first  month. 

But  nobody  was  really  sick,  A  corre- 
spondent would  send  to  his  paper  daily 
the  names  of  men  who  had  fainted  during 
the  hot  afternoon  drills,  but  the  victims 
were  back  in  line  by  the  time  the  newspaper 
was  published.  The  surgeons  and  the 
hospital  stewards  were  occupied  mainly 
with  social  functions. 

Then  the  regiment  was  bundled  off  to 
Chickamauga  Park,  glorying  in  its  record 
for  health  and  fitness.  Its  new  camp  was 
laid  out  in  an  isolated  grove,  high  and  well 
drained.  Its  company  streets  won  the 
praise  of  the  division  stall.  Its  drinking 
water  came  from  a  deep  well  and  from  first 
to  last  was  pronounced  microscopically  free 
from  infection.  The  food  was  nutritious; 
eveiy  man  in  the  regiment  had  become  a 


fair  cook;  rank  and  file  were  bronzed  and 
"hard  as  nails.'* 

Within  a  few  weeks,  however,  the  sur- 
geons were  daily  diagnosing  typhoid  fever; 
the  hospital  tent  was  crowded  with  patients; 
and  now  and  then  came  the  word  that  this 
man  and  that  man  had  died  in  the  general 
hospital.  1  he  perplexed  colonel  walked  the 
surgeons  from  one  end  of  the  camp  to  the 
other  every  morning,  but  there  was  none 
wise  enough  to  point  his  finger  at  the  cause. 
They  all  guessed,  and  guessed  wrong. 

It  is  all  as  clear  as  daylight  now.  The 
Chickamauga  woods  were  full  of  typhoid 
when  the  regiment  with  the  health  record 
had  set  up  its  tents.  Within  three  days 
the  new  camp  was  full  of  flies,  which  had 
come  from  other  regiments.  If  it  had 
occtured  to  one  of  the  staff  surgeons  to 
examine  die  tvazy  feet  of  a  few  flies,  he 
would  have  found  the  typhoid  germs  which 
he  vainly  sought  in  the  %\el]  —  and  his 
reputation  would  have  been  made.  These 
flies  walked  all  over  the  food  in  every  com- 
pany kitchen  and  the  proud  record  of  the 
regiment  was  quickly  shattered. 

The  mosquito,  as  well  as  the  fly,  should 
invariably  be  looked  upon  as  a  red  flag  of 
danger.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  wait  until 
he  alights  to  see  whether  his  body  rests  in  a 
horizontal  position  or  at  an  angle  —  in 
other  words  to  determine  whether  he  be 
an  anopheles  (malaria-bearing)  mosquito, 
or  one  of  a  nimiber  of  other  varieties.  The 
fact  that  he  is  a  mosquito  should  be  a 
signal  for  his  speedy  destruction  and  for 
the  closing  of  the  inlet  by  which  he  has 
entered  the  house.  It  is  true  that  malaria 
is  decreasing  both  in  its  prevalence  and  in  its 
virulence,  but  there  are  yet  many  thousands 
of  deaths  from  it  in  the  United  States  every 
year,  ^^oreover,  for  every  case  of  serious 
illness  from  malaria,  there  are  dozens  of  cases 
where  the  disease  unfits  for  work  without  pro- 
dudng  the  symptoms  of  a  fever.  The  im- 
portant thing  to  remember  is  that  scientific 
medicine  knows  only  one  way  in  which  the 
malaria  parasite  can  get  into  the  human  blood 
current  — •  through  the  bite  of  the  mosquito. 

The  ease  wi&  which  malaria  may  be 
acquired  in  a  r^on  where  the  mosquitoes 
are  so  scarce  as  to  produce  no  disoomfon  is 
shown  by  the  following  instance: 
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An  American  and  his  mosquito-bar  landed 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  a  region  which 
has  been  known  for  a  century  as  "The 
White  Man's  Grave."  He  knew  that 
"African  fever"  is  simply  a  pernicious  form 
of  malaria;  and  he  had  been  taught  that 
without  the  mosquito  malaria  is  impossible. 
He  determined  to  protect  himself  against 
mosquito-bites,  but  he  also  began  to  take 
five  grains  of  quinine  daily  as  an  extra 
precaution. 

To  his  surprise,  mosquitoes  were  not 
one  of  the  white  man's  burdens  on  that 
coast.  None  of  the  European  homes  were 
screened;  the  familiar  hum  was  never  heard 
on  the  porch  after  twilight;  and  most  of 
the  beds  were  uncanopied.  Presently  the 
American  forgot  his  mosquito-net,  but 
kept  up  his  quinine.  Occasionally,  on 
awakening  in  the  morning,  he  would  find 
a  small  red  spot  on  hand  or  forehead;  but 
it  seemed  absurd  to  protect  against  mos- 
quitoes so  few  as  to  attract  no  notice. 

Before  the  first  month  had  expired,  how- 
ever, the  American  was  tossing  in  bed  with 
the  fever  that  has  taken  its  heavy  toll  on 


that  coast.  And  thereafter,  on  an  average 
of  ever)'  two  weeks  for  six  months,  he  had 
the  African  fever.  He  steadily  lost  flesh  and 
strength,  his  complexion  turned  yellow, 
and  there  was  a  look  about  the  eyes  that 
caused  more  than  one  European  to  take 
him  aside  and  say,  '*  Better  get  away  for 
a  while!" 

Then  an  army  surgeon  happened  along  — 
a  man  with  a  reputation  as  an  expert  on 
tropical  diseases.  He  was  gathering  data 
for  a  report  on  West  .African  diseases.  When 
he  met  the  .American  he  saw  material  for 
his  report.  He  punctured  an  ear-lobe, 
collected  a  drop  of  blood  on  a  glass  slide, 
and  went  off  to  his  microscope. 

"The  malaria  parasites  are  eating  up 
your  red  blood  coq^uscles,"  he  said  the 
next  day,  as  calmly  as  if  he  had  announced 
that  the  pigs  were  in  the  garden.  "You 
have  two  varieties.  One  of  them  can  be 
killed  with  quinine;  the  other  can't.  Better 
run  home  and  build  up  your  system." 

"  Very  well ",  said  the  American.  "  But 
when  I  come  again  the  mosquito  that  bites 
mc  must  first  saw  his  way  through  the  bars." 
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THE  Editor  of  The  World's  Work 
asks  me  to  tell  its  readers  the 
"political  and  economic  feeling 
of  the  people  throughout  the  Middle  West; 
what  they  want  the  Government  to  do; 
what  I  think  are  the  most  important  tasks 
in  public  life,  both  for  city  and  national 
governments;  and  in  a  definite,  concrete 
way,  to  sum  up  the  whole  situation."  The 
only  excuse  I  could  have  for  undertaking 
such  a  difficult  task  is  the  fact  that  I  have 
lived  a  rather  active,  if  not,  indeed,  some- 
what strenuous  life  among  these  people 
for  almoit  half  a  century;  have  addiressed 
hundreds  of  meetings  of  farmeip 
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on  agricultural,  social,  economic,  and  semi- 
political  subjects;  and  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  have  been  in  constant  touch  with 
them  through  the  editorial  page,  public 
addresses,  private  correspondence,  and  per- 
sonal acquaintance.  If  in  doing  this  I  can 
help  the  East  and  the  extreme  West,  as 
wcU  as  the  South,  better  to  understand  the 
people  of  the  Middle  West,  now  taking  such 
an  active  part  in  discussing  if  not  in  shaping 
the  policies  of  the  nation,  I  can  at  least 
hope  to  do  my  fellow-countr)'men  a  much- 
needed  service. 

I  shall  use  the  term  "Middle  West"  to 
describe  the  agricultural  states  in  the  upper 
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Mississippi  and  Missouri  valleys,  embracing 
the  largest  section  d  agricultural  land 
of  the  finest  quality  in  the  United  States 
and  p>erhaps  in  the  known  world;  in  which 
the  Creator  has  been  storing  up  fertility 
(after  the  glaciers  had  done  their  work) 
for  thousands  of  years  by  spreading  the 
forest  floor  each  autumn  with  the  falling 
leaves,  and  the  prairies  with  dead  grasses. 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if,  after  expend- 
ing much  thought  and  care  on  the  creation 
of  a  granary  for  the  hungry  nations.  He 
bad  covored  it  with  His  hand  until  the 
human  race  had  tentatively  worked  out  the 
problems  of  ami  and  religious  liberty,  until 
much  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
application  of  science  to  industry,  and 
then  sowed  it  with  the  choicest  seed  that 
the  East  and  Europe  could  furmsh. 

THE  WEST  OENimnSLY  AMERICAN 

Moving  as  men  do  on  isothermal  lines, 
came  the  Scandinavian  races  of  northern 

Europe,  the  German,  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  of  New 
England,  of  the  Scotch  and  Scotch- Irish 
and  Pennsylvania- Dutch  who  redeemed 
the  states  of  the  Ohio  Valley  from  the  wilder- 
ness, and  (in  its  southern  poftion)  the 
descendants  of  the  men  who  wrested  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  from  savage  man  and 
wild  beast  —  all  of  them  farm-born  and 
farm-bred.  Differing  a  generation  ago  in 
language,  in  dialect,  in  manners  and  cus^ 
toms,  their  descendants  have  —  through 
the  influence  of  the  school,  the  church,  the 
newspaper,  and  the  magazine,  through 
travel  and  business  associations  and  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  citizenship  — 
been  merged  and  molded  into  what  is  now 
fast  coming  to  be  recognized  as  the  genuine 
American  type,  free  alike  from  the  vulgar- 
ity of  the  newly  rich  and  the  coarseness 
of  the  illiterate  and  vulgar. 

Smiiarity  of  environment  and  of  occupa- 
tion  breed  similarity  of  thought  and  char- 
acter; it  presents  also  for  solution  similar 
proljlems  to  be  studied  from  a  similar  if  not 
identical  point  of  view,  and  they  naturally 
lead  to  similar  solutions.  While  these  states 
of  the  Middle  West  contain  one  great  metrop- 
olis, several  large  cities  with  their  marble 
pvalaces  and  noisome  slums,  and  countless 
smaller  cities  and  towns,  the  wealth  and  the 


problems  of  these  great  states  are  mainly 
agriculturaL  The  towns  axe  largely  peopled 
by  retired  fanners  living  on  their  Incomes 
from  rents  and  investments.  The  busi- 
ness of  even  the  larger  cities  is  largely  domi- 
nated by  men  farm-born  and  farm-bred, 
developed  by  the  stem  discipline  and 
enforced  industry  and  economy  <h  farm  fife 
into  a  virtuous  and  stalwart  manhood. 

The  people  of  the  Middle  West  are  truly 
religious,  if  not  aiwaj^  devout,  as  shown 
by  the  vast  sums  expended  on  churches 
and  their  support,  and  their  fivdy  interest 
in  any  political  question  that  involves  a 
moral  principle.  It  is  also  shown  by  their 
deep  interest  in  education,  as  exidenr^^i 
by  the  enormous  sums  expended  ^^nut 
always  wisdy)  on  ekmentaiy  education, 
and  their  lavish  support  of  state  and  denom- 
inational colleges.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
really  great  land-grant  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  found  in  the  Middle  W^t. 

wanted:  markets  and  eailroads 

Inevitably,  the  two  great  wants  of  the  set- 
tlers scattered  over  a  wide  expanse  of  fer- 
tile soil-  were  markets  and  transportation; 
and  necessarily  the  fiolitical  problems  that 
vexed  them  and  their  childran  ever  since 
centre  around  these  questions.  A  soil,  be 
it  ever  so  fertile,  has  little  present  value 
without  markets,  and  markets  are  useless 
without  transportation.  Hence  the  lirst 
concern  of  the  settiers  of  the  Middle  West 
was  to  secure  transportation  and  profitable 
markets;  hence  :\hr>  the  deep  Interest  it  has 
always  taken  in  raihoads  and  tariffs  as  they 
create  or  aliecl  markets. 

The  early  settiers  assented  gladly  to  the 
donation  by  the  general  government  of  an 
empire  of  land  to  encourage  the  building  of 
transcontinental  railroads  and  their 
branches,  and  the  grants  of  kingdoms  of 
land  by  the  various  states  for  their  own 
development  In  addition  they  fredy 
offered  rights-of-way,  depot  grounds,  etc, 
and  voluntarily  ta-xcd  almost  every  acre  of 
land  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  (and  sometimes 
10  per  cent.)  to  secure  transportation 
facilities,  in  the  hope  (vain  hopcl)  that  com- 
j>etition  would  of  itself  regulate  rates  of 
fare  and  freight 

In  t!ic  same  spirit  they  accepted  tb« 
teachings  of  the  older  school  of  protec- 
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tionists.  Why  not,  said  they,  protect  infant 
indusirics  in  our  own  land  from  being 
crushed  out  by  the  long-established  in- 
dustries of  the  Old  World?  Why  not 
build  up  great  manufacturing  centres  and 
thus  provide  ourselves  with  a  home  market? 
CompetitiiMi  will  always  regulate  prices 
^tisble  ddusionl).  When  ^  very  ezi»- 
tencc  of  the  nation  was  imperiled  by  the 
Civil  War,  these  people  freely  gave  their 
sons  and  themselves  as  a  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  their  country.  There  was  no  need 
of  diafts  in  the  Middle  West,  no  bounties 
and  no  market  for  bounty-|umpei8.  After 
their  return  these  soldiers  voted  as  they 
shot,  and  the  son  was  proud  to  follow  the 
lather's  example.  To  vote  the  Republi- 
can ticket  became  a  reHgious  and  saned 
duty.  Hence  all  these  states»  with  the  sole 
exception  of  Missouri,  became  nominally 
and  safely  Republican.  Missouri  had  been 
a  slave  state;  and,  because  of  this,  emigra- 
tiea  passed  tiirough  it  or  around  it  and  left 
it  a  Democratic  island  in  a  Republican  sea. 
Only  in  rccmt  years  has  emigration  from 
the  North  an  i  Fr\^t  influenced  the  political 
opinions  of  Missouri. 

While  these  states  have  been  nondnaUy 
Republican  so  far  as  essential  doctrines 
and  principles  are  concerned,  they  have 
often  been  insitrirent  against  the  leaders 
of  that  parly,  ana  nearly  always  over  some 
question  affecting  railroads.  Middle  West 
insurgency  did  not  begin  ui  1909  nor  in 
1908.  Tt  began  back  in  the  'seventies, 
when  the  railroads  arrogantly  asserted 
their  sole  right,  as  they  then  had  the  power, 
to  fix  rates  of  fare  sod  freight,  and  denied 
the  fight  of  Uie  state  to  relate  or  controL 

THE  GKANGES  UPRISING  IN  THE  '70'S 

The  Grange  had  been  organised  in  Wash- 
ington»  D.  C,  with  the  main  object  of 
developing  a  better  rural  life  in  thie  then 
disorgani/.ed  South.  The  farmer  of  the 
Middle  West  took  hold  of  it  as  the  ha^^i'^ 
for  organization  to  assert  the  right  and 
denooatrate  the  power  of  the  state  to  fix 
tolls  on  the  modem  public  highway.  The 
Grange  spread  like  wildfire  from  state  to 
state.  Granger  legislatures  were  dtrtcd 
in  ail  Lht^  states,  whether  normally  Kepub- 
ficaa  or  Democratic,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  confinned  the 


constitutionality  of  the  Granger  Railroad 
Law  of  Iowa.  The  Grange  as  a  political 
oi^anization  then  disappeared;  but  ever 
since  then  the  agricultural  states  of  the 
Middle  West  have  been  known  as 
''Granger"  states,  and  the  railroads  run- 
ning through  them  have  been  charac- 
terised as  "fiie  Granger  group." 

The  next  great  insuigoicy  occurred  in 
the  'eighties,  and  grew  out  of  the  obstinate 
and  persistent  refusal  of  the  United  States 
Senate  to  enact  a  law  controlling  inter- 
state commerce,  which  the  House  had 
repeatedly  enacted,  until  the  overwhelm- 
ing  defeat  of  one  of  the  abk-st  and  most 
poj)ular  Congressmen  from  Iowa  on  this 
precise  issue  convinced  the  Republican 
leaders  of  the  Senate  that  the  prairies  were 
on  fire.  The  farmers  of  the  Middle  West 
are  individualistic  in  the  extreme  and  act 
collectively  only  when  their  interests  are 
in  serious  peril.  Hence  the  fear  of  an 
upriang  of  die  Granger  host  is  the  mght- 
mare  of  the  politician.  Hanng  done  its 
work,  the  AlUance  dissolved  A  its  own 
accord. 

The  present  insurgency  in  Washington 
is  by  no  means  a  remnant  of  Rooseveltism. 
To  understand  it  we  must  go  back  some 

venrs  and  study  the  {X)litical  movement 
m  the  various  states  of  the  Middle  West. 
While  all  th^  states  were  similarly  affec- 
ted and  for  like  reasons,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  study  the  movement  in  Iowa,  of  which 
I  have  more  intimate  knowledge. 

nSGULATlMG  THE  RAILSOADS 

Wlule  the  Alliance  was  yet  potent,  Gov- 
enior  Lariabee  had  inaugurated  the  reform 

movement  which  resulted  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Iowa  Rai'.rnad  Law.  in  many  respects 
a  model,  in  which  the  regulation  of  rail- 
roads was  continued  by  a  commission, 
but  tmfortunately  the  office  was  made 
elective  —  a  sad  mistake.  The  Insurgents, 
having  as  they  supposed  settled  tiie  rail- 
road problem,  went  their  way  —  "one  to 
his  farm  and  another  to  his  merchandise." 
Organised  corporate  power  never  sleeps 
and  has  no  real  pf*litical  convictions;  is 
Republican  in  Refiublican  states  and  Demi> 
craiic  in  Democratic  slates.  Succeeding 
Republican  conventions  crucified  the  Larra- 
bee  appointees  under  the  former  law,  and 
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practically  nullified  the  new  law  by  con- 
trolling the  commission.  The  state  soon 
virtually  passed  under  the  control  o!  two 
able  politicians,  the  general  counsellois  of 
two  of  the  leading  railroads.  A.  B.  Cum- 
mins (now  Senator^  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor in  the  hope  thai  iic  would  be  amenable 
to  the  corporations,  which  had  heretofore 
engaged  his  legal  services  in  cases  of  great 
flifTiculty  and  importance.  He,  however, 
tcM^k  a  widely  (lilTert-nt  \'icw  of  his  respon- 
sibility as  Governor,  just  as  Larrabec 
(with  a  similar  record)  had  done  before  him. 

Looking  back  at  it,  the  situation  then 
existing  now  seems  horrible,  but  I  suppose 
it  does  not  differ  greatly  from  the  political 
situation  in  many  of  the  Eastern  States. 
The  railroads  maintained  their  lobbyists, 
who  took  jobs  of  legislation.  The  judges 
fA  the  supreme  and  district  courts,  the  state 
and  county  officers,  the  legislature,  the  press 
of  hcAh  j)arties,  and  every  man  of  any  jirom- 
inence  were  plentifully  suppUet.1  with  passes, 
as  were  the  delegates  to  the  political  con- 
ventions of  both  parties.  (The  same  con- 
ditions existed  in  Democratic  Missouri.) 

After  some  years  of  inelTective  le,L,d.s- 
lation,  an  Anti-Pass  Law  was  enacted  as 
an  essential  prelinunaiy  to  restoring  the 
government  of  the  state  to  its  own  people. 
The  alternative  was  presented  clearly  to 
the  president  of  one  of  the  ofTending  rail- 
roads: "You  arc  a  corporation;  no  coun- 
try in  the  civilized  world  has  given  a  cor- 
poration the  power  to  take  part  in  govern- 
ment; your  business  is  transportation;  you 
must  either  get  out  of  poHtics  or  the  people 
must  engage  in  transportation  under  govcm- 
mcnl  ownership;  dismiss  your  lobby  and 
quit  debauching  the  le^ature  and  press 
with  passes;  aUow  the  people  to  govern 
themselves." 

With  the  enactment  of  the  .Xnti  Pass 
Law  came  naturally  and  with  comparative 
ease  three  pieces  of  legislation;  the  state- 
wide primaury;  the  law  authorizing  cities 
to  adopt  the  commission  plan  of  govern- 
ment; and  the  law  prohibiting  the  i'^'^uance 
of  stock  in  any  corporation,  unlc.">s  ihcrc  is 
an  actual  dollar  in  cash  property  or  of  cash 
value  behind  each  dollar  of  stock  issued. 

It  is  now  very  easy  to  understand  why 
under  primary  laws  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Kan- 
sas, and  otlicr  states  of  the  Middle  West 


send  insurgents  to  represent  them  in  Con- 
gress. The  people  wiU  have  it  so.  They 
know  that  predatory  wealth  always  seeks  to 
ally  itself  with  the  dominant  party.  They 
know  of  the  tremendous  pressure  that  it 
always  exercises  at  Washington.  They 
witnessed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress 
the  close  fellowship  of  Special  Interests 
without  regard  to  party.  They  therefore 
aim  to  send  to  Congress  men  who.  while 
faithful  to  the  fundamental  princinlfs  of 
their  respective  parties,  can  not  be  cajoled 
or  intinndated.  Illinois  has  no  openly 
avowed  msuig«nts,  because  reformation  in 
its  state  government  has  not  yet  reached 
a  point  where  an  eflcctive  primary  law  can 
be  put  in  force,  due  to  the  overwhelming 
corporation  influences  in  Chicago.  The 
influences  in  Washington  now  making  war 
on  the  insurgents  have  timefore  to  deal 
not  with  individual  Congressmen  but  with 
the  voters  of  the  Middle  West. 

GOVElUnfENT   BY  OOUflSSION  SPREADING 

So  far  as  it  has  been  tested  by  actual 
experience,  the  influence  of  the  law  y>ct- 
milting  the  cities  to  adopt  government  by 
commission  has  been  beneficial  in  the 
extreme.  It  does  away  widi  die  antiquated 
and  corrupt  ward  system,  through  which 
(by  combimng  with  the  liquor,  gambling, 
and  bawdy-house  interests)  the  public 
utilities  have  been  able  to  control  the 
majority  of  the  city  councils  and  secure 
for  a  mere  pittance  franchises  worth  a 
king's  ransom.  Other  Western  States  have 
adopted  and  are  endeavoring  to  adopt  a 
similar  law;  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  all  except  the  largest  ciUcs  of  the  AXid- 
dle  West  will  be  governed  by  commission 
and  the  way  be  i)aved  in  due  time  for  muni- 
cipal ownership  of  pubHc  utilities. 

The  law  ]-)rohibiting  the  watering  of  the 
stock  of  corporations  has  commended  itself 
everywhere  to  thoughtful  men;  and  whUe 
it  wUl  for  the  time  bdng  delay  the  deveiop- 
ment  of  the  states  in  which  it  may  be 
adopted,  it  will  prevent  the  wholesale  rob- 
bery of  future  generations  by  over-capital- 
ization. 

I  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that 

every  enactment  of  the  Statesmen  of  the 

Middle  West  to  protect  the  man  that  GckI 
made  from  the  oppression  of  the  artificial 
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man  (the  corporation)  has  been  beneficial 
to  both.  More  than  that,  it  is  being  recog- 
nised the  country  over  as  true  statesman- 
ship. No  one  now  doubts  that  the  Granger 
was  right  when  he  effectively  asserted  the 
right  of  the  state  to  control  intra  state 
commerce;  nor  that  he  was  right  in  demand 
ing  that  the  nadon  should  control  inter- 
state commerce.  Even  the  quantitative 
thcor\'  of  money  (the  linng  truth  imfler- 
lying  the  silver  tliscussion)  is  now  being 
generally  accepted  by  the  financiers  of  the 
world.  More  than  all»  the  regulation  of 
commerce  —  both  intra-state  and  interstate 
—  has  been  as  beneficial  to  the  railroads 
themselves  as  it  has  bei-n  to  the  general 
public.  The  Anti  rass  Laws,  while  com- 
pelling the  railroads  to  attend  to  their  own 
business  (that  of  transportation),  have 
rid  them  of  a  heavy  Imrden.  The  two- 
cent  fare  hiws  have  increased  their  j>as- 
scnger  revenues  in  nearly  every  :>tate.  The 
prohibitioa  of  rebates  has  given  them 
increased  revenues  and  helped  to  make 
both  shipper  and  transyxirter  honest.  The 
primary  has  bei  n  a  means  of  grace  to  every 
politician  who  really  wanted  to  grow  in 
grace  and  devdop  into  a  statesman. 

And  this  b  just  what  we  should  ocpect 
of  the  man  on  the  ^^^de  prairies,  where  real 
vahies  are  created  —  the  man  who  reads 
editorials  and  has  time  to  meditate  on 
them*  rather  than  the  man  who  m^iely 
trades  in  values,  real  or  fictitious,  and  reads 
headlines  and  market  reports  between 
bites  of  toast  and  sips  of  corlee. 

I  have  discussed  this  movement  in  Iowa 
for  better  government  somewhat  in  detail 
for  two  reasons:  Firsti  because  the  struggle 
in  Iowa  for  the  rescue  of  the  state  govern- 
ment from  corporate  control  —  for  reestab- 
lishing res  publica,  or,  to  put  it  another  way, 
for  reestablishing  true  democracy  or  gov- 
emment  by  the  people  —  is  typical  of  the 
stnr;^!»le  ^oing  on  or  completed  in  every 
slate  of  tile  Middle  West;  and  second,  in 
the  hope  that  the  result  of  those  struggles, 
If  they  are  carefully  stucfied»  will  enable 
the  Picddent  and  his  advisers  to  see  (if 
they  can  or  will  sec)  that  in  their  attempt 
to  throttle  insurgency  tliey  arc  merely 
attempting  to  foist  upon  the  states  the  des- 
potism <l  govwnmcnt  by  corporations 
from  which  thqr  have  freed  themselves  and 


to  which  they  will  never  a^ain  submit. 
That  the  leaders  who  are  fooling  the  Presi- 
dent with  their  promises  understand  the 
meaning  of  these  movements  in  the  states 
of  the  Middle  West  is  manifest  from  the 
desperate  measures  they  are  takintj  to 
defeat  the  enactment  of  a  genuine  priniar)' 
or  commisdon  government  law  in  Illinms. 
They  understand  perfecdy  well  that  if  the 
people  of  Illinois,  or  any  other  state  Ka'^t 
or  West,  have  an  imtrammeled  voice  in  the 
nomination  of  Congressmen  as  well  as 
members  of  their  state  legislatures,  the 
government  of  the  country  will  be  progress^ 
ive  no  matter  what  party  is  in  power. 
"Insurgency."  that  vindefmed  and  at  present 
undeluiable  tiling,  is  in  the  air.  Its  best 
definition  is  this:  the  revolt  of  the  common 
people  against  the  domination  of  cor{X)rate 
wealth;  the  revolt  in  city,  state,  and  nation, 
of  the  God-made  man  ag.iinst  the  ()i)j)rcssion 
of  the  man-made  or  artiticial  person. 

"infant"  industries  should  be  weaned 

As  above  stated,  the  people  of  the 
Middle  West  have  alwa)s  been  deeftly  and 
necessarily  interested  in  markets  and  in 
tariffs  as  they  create  or  affect  markets. 
A  generation  ago,  when  there  was  competi- 
tion between  manufacturers,  they  accepted 
the  teachings  of  the  e  irly  statesmen;  but 
since  combination  has  throttled  competition, 
since  the  panic  of  1907  demonstrated  that 
a  high  protective  tariff  did  not  g^ve  full 
insurance  against  panics  and  hard  times, 
and  especially  since  it  was  demonstrated 
beyond  question  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress that  modem  tariff  schedules  are  sim- 
ply  bargains  between  industries  wanting 
protection  for  the  sole  purpose  of  advanc- 
ing prices  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  the 
people  of  die  Middle  West  are  rapidly  chang- 
ing thdr  opinions  —  not  as  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  protection,  but  as  to 
their  application. 

They  are  asking,  for  example:  .At  what 
age  should  an  infant  industr)'  be  weaned? 
Con^dering  the  nation  as  a  family,  is  it 
safe  and  right  to  take  the  earnings  from  one 
chilfl  and  give  it  to  another  after  he  is  old 
enough  to  take  care  of  himself?  When 
the  long-favored  child  begins  to  rule  the 
family,  is  it  not  time  to  cut  of!  the  prefer- 
ence? They  are  asking  further  whether 
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the  tariffs  on  farm  products  have  not  been 
merely  paper  tariffs,  to  be  repealed  as  soon 
as  they  become  rcaUy  effective;  whether 
die  tariff  on  Canadian  wheat  benefits  the 
American  farmer  so  long  as  the  Canadian 
wheat  is  iriillctl  in  transit  and  a  drawback 
is  received  that  enables  the  miller  to  give 
the  foreigner  cheaper  bread  liian  the 
American  citizen  gets. 

Farmers  in  the  Middle  West  are  just 
beginning  to  sec  that  they  must  in  the  near 
future  accept  free  wheat  from  Canada, 
free  cattle  from  Canada  and  Mexico,  free 
com  and  dressed  beef  from  the  Argentine. 
Politicians  never  fail  to  heed  the  cry  of 
hungry  stomachs.  These  farmers  are  dis- 
covering that  for  forty  years  they  have  been 
given  husks  for  grain,  paper  tariffs  that  add 
nothing  to  the  price  of  what  they  sell,  in 
exchange  for  which  diey  have  given  to  the 
East  tariffs  whose  sole  object  is  to  increase 
the  price  on  what  the  farmer  buys.  The 
question  —  \^^hat  will  the  Western  farmer 
do  to  the  tarilT  schedules  when  the  wliole 
truth  b  revealed?  — is  a  rather  interesting 
one;  the  two  ends  of  the  country  can  not 
always  be  played  against  the  middle,  nor 
wiU  the  Middle  West  always  ratify  the 
compacts  that  are  made  between  the  Eastern 
States  and  those  of  the  Pacific  coast 

WHAT  THE  MIDDLE  WEST  NOW  WANTS 

Here  is  the  answer  to  the  question :  What 
do  the  people  of  the  Middle  West  want  the 
Government  to  do? 

(1)  They  want  it  to  protect  the  remain- 
ing resources  of  the  nation  as  yet  under 
government  control  from  spoliation,  by 
placing  them  under  a  Cabinet  oflker  or 
otiiccrs  who  arc  not  merely  honeat,  but  of 
whose  integrity  and  efficiency  there  is  not 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  —  men  whose  affili- 
ations have  not  heretofore  been  with  the 
spoilers.  Anything  short  of  this  will  invoke 
the  wrath  of  an  abready  outraged  and  indig- 
nant people. 

(2)  Let  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law 
severely  alone  for  the  present.  The  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  by  limiting  appeals  from  its 
decisions  to  matters  of  jurisdiction  and 
constitutionality,  has  at  last  put  teeth  in 
the  Commission.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  the  Middle  West  has  labored  to  put 


the  regulation  of  the  railroads  into  the  hands 
of  representatives  of  the  whole  people,  who 
seek  the  public  welfare,  instead  of  allow- 
mg  the  r^^ulation  to  Temain  in  the  hands 
of  a  constanUy  decreasing  number  of  heads 
of  systems,  who  seek  purely  private  gain. 

To  create  a  Court  of  Commerce  com- 
posed oi  circuit  judges,  for  the  most  pari 
trained  to  look  upon  questions  from  the 
cofporation  standpoint,  and  require  them 
to  pass  upon  the  decisions  of  experts, 
is  like  asking  a  raw  immigrant  from 
s  uthon  Europe  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
methods  of  conducting  the  Western  farm. 
To  take  the  prosecution  of  an  appeal  hem 
a  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission out  of  the  hands  of  an  attomcv  who 
has  handled  the  case  and  therefore  under- 
stands it,  and  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  an 
attorney  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
who  knows  and  really  can  know  nothmg 
about  it,  is  like  putting  the  management 
of  a  great  newspaper  into  the  hands  of  a 
cub  reporter.  To  enact  the  W'ickersham 
Bill  into  law,  as  the  Preactent  proposes,  is 
to  put  back  raihroad  reform  ten  years  and 
to  provoke  the  wrath  of  cverj,'  man  who  has 
a  carload  of  live-stock  or  f^rain  to  ship  to 
market.  The  law  needs  amendment,  but 
no  satisfactory  amendment  is  posdble  under 
this  Administration. 

(3)  Let  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law 
alone  until  the  Supreme  Court  decides  what 
it  really  means.  It  may  give  it  a  new  set 
of  teeth.  It  b  a  bad  thing  to  repeal  a  law, 
or  modify  it,  now  that  after  a  quarter  ol  a 
century  of  constant  effort  and  continuous 
litigation  we  are  about  to  find  out  what  it 
really  means. 

(4)  The  people  o£  the  Middle  West,  who 
are  already  well  supplied  with  banks  (for 
example,  on  an  average,  more  than  fifteen 
to  the  county  in  Iowa),  look  with  great  sus- 
picion on  the  proposed  Central  Bank  ^^•hich 
will,  they  believe,  inevitably  fall  under  the 
control  of  the  very  men  who  now  conUol 
their  insurance  Investments  to  their  own 
very  great  profit. 

(5)  Inasmuch  as  comparatively  few  of 
the  people  of  the  West  belong  to  the  very 
poor,  or  those  who  use  stockings  for  banks, 
they  take  but  sHght  interest  in  the  Postal 
Savings  Bank,  but  they  will  resent  the  pn- 
sage  of  any  law  that  will  compd.  or  psp- 
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mit  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the 
locahty. 

Answering  the  question  as  to  what  are 
tiie  most  important  tasks  for  tiic  men  who 

shape  the  politics  of  state  and  nation,  I 
reply:  Evety  man,  whether  in  private  or 
public  life,  should  endeavor  as  far  as  pos- 
t^le  to  i^ve  equal  opportuidty  to  ev&y 
citizen  and  to  secure  and  to  enforce  a  square 
deal  between  man  and  man.  This  ren- 
ders necessan-  a  somewhat  new  type  of 
statesman,  new  and  yet  old,  for  statesmen 
of  the  type  ncwded  have  appeased  in  eveiy 
crisis  of  our  country.  We  had  an  example 
of  the  exact  opposite  of  this  new  type  of 
statesman  in  the  recent  special  session  of 
Congress,  when  a  majority  of  the  Repub- 
licans and  a  minoritjr  tiie  Democrats 
jcMned  in  repudiating  party  pledges  and 
securing  the  greatest  advantage  for  the 
Special  Interests,  in  utter  defiance  of  the 
interests  of  the  predominant  partner,  the 
ultimate  consumer. 

This  new  type  of  state  sman  is  possible 
only  as  a  new  type  of  citi/.en  is  de\cloped, 
who  will  demand  of  his  Congressman  not 
special  advantages  or  privileges  but  legis- 
lation for  the  common  people.  This  new 
type  of  citizen  is  developing  with  great 
rapidity  in  the  Middle  West 

THE  FRESmSMT  DOES  NOT  KNOW  THE  PEOPLE 

Finally,  to  sum  up  the  present  situation 
in  as  concrete  a  manner  as  possible:  We 

have  on  our  hands  a  President  —  good, 
honest,  faithful  in  all  the  tasks  given  him 
by  his  predecessor,  on  whose  recommenda- 
tkm  akme  the  people  elected  Mm  to  that 
office.  He  really  wants  to  justify  that 
recommendation,  but  he  endcntly  docs 
not  know  how.  Roosevelt  knew  the  com- 
m<»i  man  and  became  in  a  truer  sense  than 
any  other  man  tSoct  Lincoln  tiie  tribune 
of  the  people,  saying  what  they  felt  but  did 
not  t-.now  how  to  say.  His  successor  knows 
The  army,  the  na\y,  the  captains  of  indu^try. 
the  judiciary,  the  politicians  —  but  he  does 
not  know  the  common  people.  He  has 
really  never  had  a  diance  to  know  them, 
and  less  chance  now  than  ever  before 
for  the  reason  that  he  has  surrovmded  him- 
self with  a  Cabinet  the  majority^  of  whose 
members  were  selected  from  men  whose 
viewpoint  was  that  of  ongwiBed  wealth, 


and  whose  minds  arc  so  warped  by  previous 
education  and  association  that  they  have 
lost  sympathy  with  the  common  man.  He 
has  to  deal  with  a  Ccmgress  of  whkh  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  his  own  party 
are  made  up  of  politicians  of  the  old  school; 
they  hold  fast  to  the  conviction  that  the 
country  is  best  governed  when  the  strong 
men  of  the  different  s«:dons  get  together, 
fight  for  special  privilege,  and  —  when  a 
conclusion  is  reached  by  victory,  defeat, 
compromise,  or  barter  —  crack  the  party 
whip  and  put  it  through: 

"Because  the  good  old  rule 

Sufficeth  them  — the  simple  plan. 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they*  should  keep  who  can." 

The  majority  of  Congress,  including 

members  of  both  parties,  have  had  a  life- 
training  in  the  doctrine  that  "the  earth 
and  the  fulness  thereof"  belong  to  the 
strong  —  and  in  these  later  days  to  organ- 
ized wealth;  that  the  natural  resources  yet 
under  the  control  of  the  public  belong  to 
the  man  or  asstx^iations  of  men  who  can 
seize  them,  exploit  them,  or  if  they  see  fit 
develop  them;  that  the  right  to  manufac- 
ture uid  transport  belongs  to  the  East; 
and  that  to  the  South  and  Middle  West 
belongs  the  duty  of  feeding  and  cloth- 
ing the  hungry  nations.  This  majority 
has  a  supreme  contempt  for  Roosevelt 
and  all  hb  works,  and  is  under  a  supreme 
leadership  —  cool,  ner\-\',  resourceful,  re- 
morseless —  which  embraces  only  to  destroy. 

The  insurgents  against  this  parly  domi- 
nation stand  for  Roosevdtism  as  he  lum- 
self  understood .  it  They  were  not  his 
creation,  but  the  creation  of  the  sentiment 
for  right  and  justice  between  man  and 
man,  which  none  knew  so  well  how  to  voice 
as  Theodore.  Herein  lay  his  great  strength. 
If  the  President  were  a  seer  like  those  of  old 
—  men  who  could  sec  things,  as  Roosevelt 
was  —  and  would  stand  for  tilings  that  are 
everlastingly  right,  the  people  would  rally 
to  his  support  As  mAtters  are  moving 
to  day,  the  feeling  of  the  voters  of  the 
Middle  West,  when  they  once  have  an 
o{)portunity  to  express  themselves,  will  be 
this:  What  inheritance  have  we  in  Taft, 
or  what  pordon  m  the  President?  "To 
your  tents,  O  Israeli" 
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THE  1.486  MILES  OF  LEVEES  WHICH  CONFINE  ITS  WATERS.  r 
THE  STRUGGLE  OF  MEN  AND  MULES  AGAINST  THE  RIVER 
—  A  JOB  THREE  TIMES  AS  BIG  AS  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

BY 

MAJOR  M.  L.  WALKER  and  W.  P.  McCADDEN 


THE  United  States  has  a  dyke  system 
of  far  greater  magnitude  and 
protecting  a  larger  area  of  land 
than  Holland.  On  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf  stretch 
two  practically  continuous  walls  of  earth, 
the  1,486  miles  of  levees  that  keep  within 
bounds  one  of  the  most  turbulent  streams 
of  water  in  the  world. 

After  the  river  has  been  in  flood  for  some 
time,  water  will  begin  to  appear  on  the 
land  side.  But  so  long  as  it  is  clear  it  does 
not  indicate  trouble.  It  has  slowly  seeped 
through  the  mass  of  earth.  But  if  it  is 
clouded  it  tells  a  far  different  story.  It 
means  a  flow  through  the  levee  strong 
enough  to  remove  material,  and  such  a 
(low  must  be  stopped  or  the  deluge  follows. 
Men  and  mules  are  rushed  from  the  depots 
of  supplies  to  the  threatened  point.  By 
careful  examination,  the  point  of  inflow 
is  located  and  material  added  on  the  river 
slope  of  the  levee.  This  passes  in  with 
the  water  and  closes  up  the  channels. 

But  sometimes,  in  spite  of  evcr\'  effort, 
the  river  becomes  master.  The  break  at 
the  Holly  Bush  crevasse,  in  1903,  is  an 
instance.  More  than  1,000  men  were 
hurriedly  employed  and  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  sacks  filled  with  earth  were 
concentrated  at  this  point  in  an  efi"ort  to 
raise  the  levee  above  flood  height.  Day 
and  night  the  struggle  continued,  and  little 
by  little  the  water  was  becoming  victorious. 
On  March  15th,  the  flood  crest  had  reached 
Cairo,  and  the  river  at  Holly  Bush  was 
rising  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  ])QT  day  and  was 
just  topping  the  levee.  On  the  morning 
of  March  16th,  a  high  wind  was  dashing 
waves  over  the  raised  embankment.  In 


many  places  small  streams  of  water  were 
running  through  the  levee;  at  first,  none 
was  over  a  few  inches  in  width,  but  the 
band  of  workmen  knew  that  before  many 
minutes  a  wild  stream  would  be  racing 
through  the  opening.  Reluctantly  they 
gave  up  the  struggle  and  retreated.  Shortly 
after  the  men  were  withdrawn,  one  hun- 
dred feet  of  levee  gave  way  with  a  tremen- 
dous report,  and  the  raging  current  rushed 
through  the  breach.  After  this  the  em- 
bankment crumbled  away  for  a  distance  of 
from  5,000  to  6,000  feet.  The  water  rushed 
through  this  crevasse  into  Marion  Lake, 
five  miles  distant,  and  then  spread  south- 
ward, overflowing  the  tracks  of  several 
railroads  and  completely  flooding  the  town 
of  Marion,  Ark,  From  Marion  the  water 
spread  still  farther  south,  inundating  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  two  counties  and  tj-ing 
up  railroad  traffic  for  a  number  of  days. 

As  the  levees  are  made  higher  and 
longer,  the  crest  of  the  flood  increases  in 
height  from  year  to  year,  because  more  water 
is  confined  to  the  channel;  the  completion 
of  the  entire  system  will  be  the  signal  for 
the  highest  water  we  have  ever  had.  In 
its  final  analysis  the  problem  is  that  of 
keeping  the  river  absolutely  within  certain 
prescribed  limits.  Before  the  levees  in  the 
St.  Francis  District  were  built,  for  instance, 
Memphis  experienced  no  difficulty  what- 
ever from  the  high  water;  yet  when  this 
system  was  complete,  Memphis  was  regu- 
larly overflowed  in  its  lowest  portion,  and 
the  only  solution  was  the  building  of  a 
costly  levee  around  that  part  of  the  city 
which  was  yearly  inundated.  For  the 
last  five  years  there  has  been  a  dangerous 
rise  at  this  i)oinl  every  year;  one  such  high 
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water  every  three  years  formerly  was  above 
the  average. 

There  is  much  speculation  about  the  final 
result  of  the  levees  upon  the  ri\er.  One 
faction  maintains  that  the  sediment  de- 
|)osited  u[)on  the  overflowed  tcrritor)'  would, 
if  restricted  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  raise  it 
rapidly,  thus  necessitating  a  continual  in- 
crease in  the  height  of  tiie  levees.  Others 


maintain  that  the  water  thus  kept  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  would  cause  a  tremendous  scour 
and  levees  would  eventually  be  unnc-cessary, 
the  river  at  all  stages  being  thus  carried  in 
its  deepened  channel.  Neither  prediction 
has  yet  been  verified. 

There  are  now  in  existence  i  ,486  miles  of 
levee,  containing  230,000,000  cubic  yards  of 
earth,  and  there  are  needed  —  to  complete 
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A  HRKAK  I.N  Tin-,  RI\  I:K  DI.FKNSKS  that  FIX)()1)I:I)  two  COINTIES 
The  llnlly  Bush  rrrvassc  near  Memphis,  Tenn.,  during  the  jqo.^  flocxl 
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Whrn-  w.itf-r  i*  loniing  through  the  Miil  undt-r  the  fml»anknirnt.    T\\v  river  side  of  the  Irak  is  impossiWe  to  find, 
so  the  land  side  is  surrounded  by  .vind-hags  until  there  is  sufTirient  back  pressure  to  stop  the  "flow" 
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the  system  so  as  to  be  entirely  safe  durinj^  a 
flood  equaling  the  greatest  of  which  we  have 
record,  the  flood  of  1882  —  64  miles  of 
new  levee;  55,000,000  cubic  yards  of  earth 
must  go  into  the  construction  of  this  new 
levee,  and  into  necessary'  increases  in  the 
size  of  existing  levees.  The  system  in  its 
final  state  will  be  1,550  miles  long  and  will 
contain  285,000.000  cubic  yards.  It  is 
difficult  to  grasp  the  magnitude  of  such  a 
work.  An  idea  can  be  obtained,  however, 
by  comparing  it  with  the  excavation  in  the 
Culebra  cut  of  the  Panama  Canal,  with 
which  most  of  us  are  now  more  or  less 
familiar.  There  the  yardage  is  api)roxi- 
mately  100,000,000,  about  one-third  as 
much  as  will  be  in  the  levee  system  when 
completed.  There  the  work  is  concen- 
trated, permitting  the  use  of  machiner>' 
entirely,  while  here  the  work  is  Sjiread  o\er 
a   vast  distance  and  has  been  executed 


THE  A.\i;kV   klVKR   RISHINC.  THROUGH  A  BREAK 
IN  THE  LEVEES 

almost  entirely  through  the  elTort  of  our 
homely  friend,  the  mule,  directed  by  the 
only  human  being  who  wholly  com{)rehends 
him,  the  Negro. 

The  cost  of  the  levee  system  as  it  stands 
to-day,  reckoned  on  a  basis  of  25  cents  per 
cubic  yard,  which  is  a  fair  average  cost,  has 
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been  $57,500,000,  of  which  the  United  States 
(jQvemment  has  ex|)ended  $23,000,000. 

The  $23,000,000  exi)ended  by  the  (iovern- 
ment  is  a  matter  of  exact  record,  and  shows 
the  total  amount  expended  by  the  National 
Government  to  June  30,  iQog.  The  cost 
above,  S5 7. 500.000,  is  arri\f<l  at  by  con- 
sidering only  such  parts  of  the  levees  as  arc 
in  service  to-day.  The  apparent  amount 
si)ent  by  the  states,  $34,500,000,  does  not 
fairly  rejjresent  the  j)roportion  of  the  expense 
which  the  states  have  borne.  As  is  well 
known,    the   Mississippi,    like   a  restless 


up  by  the  United  States.  On  account  of 
this  great  loss  by  canng,  somewhat  more 
than  the  $13,750,000  recjuired  to  put  in  the 
addition  of  55  million  yards  now  needed 
will  eventually  be  required  for  completioiL 
The  country'  has  many  problems  to  solve, 
but  none  of  more  im|X)rtance  than  the  con- 
trol of  its  great  river.  The  land  contingent 
to  this  great  stream  is  particularly  fertile 
and  pn^luces  cotton  of  excellent  quality, 
while  its  yield  is  verj'  abundanL  Man's 
fight  with  the  river  began  many  years  ago, 
and  vet  the  fight  is  far  from  ended. 


.\  lAXLi:  G\SC.  THAT  HAS  C.IVKN  UP  THK  STRUGGLE 
The  n<Kitin^  houst-,  in  \vhi<  h  ihr  mrn  an<\  uli'n>ils  arc  muwd  from  <mc  danger  [loint  to  another  is  in  the  l>ack.f;round 


sleej)er,  tosses  from  side  to  side  in  its  bed 
and  takes  its  toll  of  earth  from  whichever 
bank  it  strikes.  Miles  and  miles  of 
levee  have  thus  gone  into  the  river  with 
the  banks  that  bore  them,  anfl  new  levees 
had  to  be  constructed  farther  back.  All 
this  lost  construction  is.  in  the  figures  given 
above,  thrown  upon  the  states,  and  it  vastly 
increases  the  amount  that  should  appear 
to  their  credit.  Records  are  hard  to  get  at, 
and  exact  figures  cannot  be  obtained  except 
for  the  national  expenditure,  but  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  states  and  individuals  have 
furnished  two  dollars  for  every  dollar  put 


The  final  solution  of  the  problem  will  not 
come  until  the  Mississippi  is  completely 
walled  in  by  a  system  of  levees  so  h'yfrh  and 
strong  that  the  highest  water  wiU  not  go 
over  their  tops.  Then  will  the  countn* 
draw  a  sigh  of  relief,  for  it  will  have 
saved  from  ruin  one  of  the  richest  val- 
leys in  the  \\(»rld.  Then  the  United 
States  can  boa>i  with  |)ridc  that  it,  too, 
has  done  that  which  the  Hollander  has 
accomplished,  and  which  brings  upon 
that  countr)'  ihe  admiration  of  the 
world  —  saved  ii-  land  from  the  ravages 
of  the  water. 
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TALKINC.  AND  TKI.KFIIONK 
WTKKS    FOR  TKLKCRAPIIINC; 

BY 

HERBERT  N.  CASSON 


IN  THE  spring  of  1907  Theodore  N. 
Vail,  a  rugged,  ruddy,  while-haired 
man,  was  sufx-rinlending  the  build- 
ing of  a  new  barn  in  northern  Vermont. 
His  house  stood  nearby,  on  a  piece  of 
rolling  land  that  overlooked  the  town  of 
Lyndon,  and  far  beyond  across  evergreen 
forests  to  the  massive  bulk  of  Burke  Moun- 
tain. His  farm  lay  back  of  the  house  in  a 
great  oval  of  field  and  wootlland,  with  sev- 


eral dozen  cottages  in  the  clearings.  His 
Welsh  ponies  and  Swiss  cattle  were  grazing 
on  the  May  grass,  and  the  men  were  busy 
with  the  jjlows  and  harrows  and  seeders. 
It  was  now  almost  thirty  years  since  he  had 
been  called  in  to  create  the  business  struc- 
ture of  telephony  and  to  shape  the  general 
plan  of  its  development.  Since  then  he  had 
done  many  things.  The  one  city  of  Buenos 
Ayres  had  paid  him  more,  merely  for  giving 


WIRK-.STKtTC  IIKRS  WORKINC,  AT  A  IIICII  ALTITUDK 
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A  CONSTRLLTION  CAMP  IN  TUK  WOODS 


il  a  system  of  trolleys  and  electric  lights, 
than  the  United  States  had  paid  him  for 
putting  the  telephone  on  a  business  basis. 
He  was  now  rich  and  retired,  free  to  enjoy 
the  play-work  of  the  farm  and  to  forget  the 
troubles  of  the  city  and  the  telephone. 

But,  as  he  stood  among  his  barn-builders, 
there  arrived  from  Boston  and  New  York 
a  delegation  of  telephone  directors.  Most 
of  them  belonged  to  the  "Old  (iuard"  of 
telephony.  They  had  fought  under  \'ail 
in  the  pioneer  days;  and  now  they  had  come 


to  ask  him  to  return  to  the  telej)honc  busi- 
ness, after  his  twenty  vears  of  absence. 
Vail  laughed  at  the  suggestion. 

"  Nonsense,"  he  said.  "I'm  too  old.  Em 
sixty-two  years  of  age."  The  directors  per- 
sisted. They  spoke  of  the  approaching  storm- 
cloud  of  panic  and  of  the  need  of  another 
strong  hand  at  the  wheel  until  the  crisis  was 
over,  but  N'ail  still  refused.  They  spoke  of 
old  times  and  old  memories,  but  he  shook 
his  head.  ".\11  my  life,"  he  said,  '*!  have 
wante<i  to  be  a  farmer." 


THE  CO.NSTRl  tTION  C..\SC.  OF  A  LONC-DIST ANTE  LINE 
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THE  NEW  WAY  Ol-  '  DIOCINO"  I^VST-HOLES 


Then  lluy  drew  a  picture  of  the  telephone 
situation.  They  showed  him  that  the 
"f^rantl  telephonic  system"  which  he  had 
planned  was  still  unfmished.  He  had  been 
its  architect,  and  it  was  unfmished.  The 
tele|)hone  business  was  energetic  and  pros- 
perous. L  nder  the  leadership  of  Krederick 
P.  Fish,  it  had  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds. 


I  UK  <»Li»  WAY  tiK  musriv.  a  i'oi.k.  a  ••i>o.\ki;v" 

ENi.IVE  DtihS  THE  WoKK  .SOW 


But  it  was  still  far  from  being  the  system 
that  Vail  had  dreamed  of  in  his  younger  days; 
and  so,  when  the  directors  put  before  him 
his  unfmished  j)lan,  he  surrendered.  The 
instinct  for  com|>leteness,  which  is  one  of 
the  dominating  characteristics  of  his  mind, 
comiK'lled  him  to  consent.  It  was  the  call 
of  the  telephone. 

Since  thai  May  morning,  1907, great  things 
have  been  done  by  the  men  of  the  teL^Hione 
and  telegraph  world.  The  Bej^ayslcm 
was  brought  through  the  ])anic  ^'ithoul  a 
scratch.    When  the  doubt'  and  confusion 


sikKi(  in\<;  SIX  sikASDs  »»i  wirk  ai  onk  iime 


were  at  tluir  worst,  \'ail  wrote  an  0|x?n 
letter  to  his  stockholders,  in  his  practical, 
farmer-like  way.  "  Our  net  earnings  for  the 
last  ten  months  were  S13.715.cco."  he  said, 
"as  against  Sii,579,cco  for  the  same  jx'riod 
in  i90<-).  We  have  now  in  the  banks  over 
Si8,cco,cco;  ard  we  will  not  need  to  bor- 
row any  money  f<5r  two  years."  Soon  after- 
ward the  work  of  consolidation  bt;gan. 
C'om|)anies  that  overlapjK'd  were  united. 
Small  l(x:al  wire-clusters,  several  thousands 
of  them,  were  linked  to  the  national  lines. 
A  policy  of  publicity  suin  rseded  the  secrecyf 
which  had  naturally  grown  to  be  a  habit 
in  the  days  of  patent  litigation.  Visitors 
and  rejwrters  found  an  oj)en  dcH>r.  Educa- 
tional advertisements  were  j)ublished  in  the 
most  p(?pular  n  agazines.    The  coryi?,  of 
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inventors  was  spurred  up  to  con([Ucr  the 
long-distance  problems.  And  in  return 
for  a  $3o,oc»,ooo  check,  the  control  of  the 
historic  Western  Union  was  transferred 
from  the  children  of  Jay  Gould  to  the 
30,000  stockholders  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company. 

From  what  has  been  done,  therefore,  we 
may  venture  a  guess  as  to  the  future  of  the 
telephone.  This  "grand  telephonic  sys- 
tem," which  had  no  existence  thirty  years 
ago  except  in  the  imagination  of  Vail, 
seems  to  be  at  hand.  The  very  newsboys 
in  the  streets  are  crying  it.  And  while  there 
is,  of  course,  no  exact  blue-print  of  a  best 
possible  telephone  system,  we  can  now  see 
the  general  outlines  of  Vail's  plan. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  or  ominous 
in  this  plan.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
jxx)ls  and  conspiracies  of  Wall  Street.  No 
one  will  be  squeezed  out  except  the  jjromo- 
tcrs  of  "paper  companies."  The  simple 
fact  is  that  V'ail  is  organizing  a  complete 
Bell  System  for  the  same  reason  that  he 
built  one  big  comfortable  barn  for  his  Swiss 
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caltlc  and  his  Welsh  ponies,  instead  of  half 
a  dozen  small,  uncomfortable  sheds.  He 
has  never  been  a  "high  Tmancicr"  who 
juggles  protits  out  of  other  men's  losses. 
He  is  merely  ap{)lying  to  the  telephone  busi- 
ness the  s^lme  hard  sense  that  any  success- 
ful farmer  uses  in  the  management  of  his 
farm.  He  is  building  a  Big  Barn  for  the 
telephone  and  the  telegraph. 


SECriOX  OF  A  lELEPHONK  t  ABLE 
The  tlnwing  alMnr  il  !shira^  him  (hr  >anir  numlxr  of  wim  would 
liMjk  if  !>trung  <>n  jjulo 

Plainly,  the  telephone  systcn^Jfpf-- the 
future  will  be  national,  so  that  any-ajloTi- 
people  in  the  same  country  may  be  able  to 
talk  to  each  other.  It  will  not  be  "com- 
petitive, for  the  reason  that  no  farmer  would 
think  for  a  moment  of  running  his  farm 
on  competitive  lines.  It  will  have  a  stalT- 
and-line  organization,  to  use  a  military 
phrase.  Each  local  company  will  continue 
to  handle  its  own  local  atTairs  and  exercise 
to  the  full  the  basic  \nrtuc  of  self-help.  But 
there  will  also  be        '^w,  a  central  body  of 


THK  kiMn  01  i  in;  it<  )s  ro\  •dUtUK"  m  ildini;.  when 

WIRt.S  WERE  SI  KIM.  U.\  A  RACK. 


exjX'rts  who  will  handle  the  larger  affairs 
that  are  common  to  all  companies.  No 
s<.parateness  or  secession  on  (he  one  side, 
no  bureaucracy  on  the  other  —  that  is  the 
typically  American  idea  that  underlies  the 
ideal  telephone  system. 

The  line  of  authority,  in  such  a  system, 
will  begin  with  the  local  manager.  From 
him  it  will  rise  to  the  directors  of  the  state 
comi)any;  then  higher  still  to  the  directors 
of  the  national  company;  and  fmally,  above 
all  corporate  leaders,  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment itself.  The  failure  of  Government 
ownership  of  the  telephone  in  so  many  for- 
eign countries  does  not  mean  that  the 
private  companies  will  have  absolute  jxjwer. 
Quite  the  reverse.  The  lesson  of  thiity 
years'  experience  shows  that  a  private 
telephone  com])any  is  a|)t  to  be  much  more 
obedient  to  the  will  of  the  people  than  if  it 
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were  a  Government  department.  But  it  is 
an  axiom  of  democracy  that  no  company, 
however  well  conduct*.-*!,  w.ll  be  |x.*rmitted 
to  control  a  i)ublic  convenience  without  being 
held  strictly  resjjonsiblc  for  its  acts.  As 
[K)Iitics  l>ccomcs  less  of  a  game  and  more  of 
a  responsibility,  the  telephone  of  the  future 
will  doubtless  be  sujx.'r\  ised  by  s<)iRe  sort  of 
public  committee,  which  will  have  power  to 
pass  upon  complaints  and  to  prevent  the 


nuisance  of  duplication  and  the  swindle  of 
watering  stock. 

.\s  this  Federal  supcr\'ision  becomes 
more  and  more  efficient,  the  present  fear  of 
monoiK)ly  will  decrease,  just  as  it  did  in  the 
case  of  the  railroads.  It  is  a  fact,  although 
now  generally  forgotten,  that  the  first  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  were  run  for  ten 
years  or  more  on  an  anti-mono|X)ly  plan. 
The  tracks  were  free  to  all.  Anyone  who 
owned  a  cart  with  flanged  wheels  could 
drive  it  on  the  rails  and  comjK'te  with  the 
locomotives.  There  was  a  happy-go-lucky 
jumble  of  trains  and  wagons,  all  hehl  back 
by  the  slowest  team;  and  this  continued 
on  some  railroads  until  as  late  as  1857. 
Hy  that  time  the  jx*ople  saw  that  comfx-'tition 
on  a  railroad  track  was  absurd.  They 
allowed  each  track  to  be  mono|)oli/ed  by 
one  comjjany,  and  the  era  of  expansion 
began. 

No  one,  certainly  at  the  present  time, 
regrets  the  passing  of  the  independent 
teamster.  He  was  much  more  arbitrary 
and  exi>ensive  than  any  railroad  has  ever 
dared  to  be;  and,  as  the  counlr)'  grew,  he 
bec;»mc  impossible.    He  was  not  the  fittest 
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to  survive.  For  the  general  good,  he  was 
held  back  from  competing  with  the  railroad, 
and  taught  to  cooixTatc  with  it  by  hauling 
freight  to  and  from  the  depots.  This,  to 
his  surprise,  he  found  much  more  profitable 
and  pleasant.  He  had  been  "  scjueezed  out " 
of  a  bad  job  into  a  goofl  one.  .\nd,  by  a 
similar  process  of  evolution,  the  United 
States  is  rapidly  outgrowing  the  small, 
independent  telephone  companies.  These 
will  eventually,  one  by  one,  rise  as  the  team- 
ster did  to  a  higher  social  value,  by  clasp- 
ing wires  with  the  main  system  of  telephony. 

Until  1 88 1  the  Bell  System  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  family  group.  It  wab  a  strictly 
private  enterprise.  The  public  had  been 
asked  to  help  in  its  launching,  and  had 
refused.  But  after  1881  it  passed  into  the 
control  of  the  small  stockholders,  and  has 
remaine<l  there  withojit  a  break.  It  is  now 
one  of  our  most  "  {K'Opleized "  businesses, 
scattering  either  wages  or  dividends  into 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  homes.  It 
has  at  times  been  exclusive,  but  never  sordid. 
It  has  never  been  dollar-mad,  nor  frenzied 
by  the  virus  of  stock-gambling.    There  has 


A  TF.I.r.lMIONE  FOR  THK  ITSF.  OF  PEOPT.K  WHO  AKF  PARTIAI-LY  DEAF 
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THK  PI  PIN  coll. 
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always  been  a  vein  of  sentiment  in  it  that  has 
kei)t  it  in  touch  with  human  nature.  Kven  at 
the  jjresent  time,  ever)'  check  of  the  .\merican 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  carries 
on  it  a  picture  of  a  pretty  Cupid,  sitting  on 
a  chair  upon  which  he  has  placed  a  thick 
book,  and  gaily  prattling  into  a  telephone. 
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When  "the  ihicf  <)|HTalc)r"  rrixirls  a  l)rcak  anywhere  in  ihe  system,  it  is  the  task  of  these  men  toltnaicil  within 

a  few  fee'  in  t>r«ler  that  it  may  In-  repaired  without  hiss  of  time 


Several  sweeping  changes  may  be  cxix;cted 
in  the  near  future,  now  that  there  is  Icam- 
])lay  between  the  Bell  System  and  the  Wes- 
tern Union.  Three  telephone  messages  and 
eight  telegrams  may  be  sent  at  the  same  time 
over  two  jjairs  of  wires  —  that  is  one  of  the 
recent  miracles  of  science  thai  is  now  to  be 


tried  out  upon  a  gigantic  scale.  Most  of 
the  long-distance  telephone  wires,  of  w  hich 
there  are  fully  2,000,000  miles,  can  be  used 
for  telegra|)hic  purposes;  and  a  third  of  the 
Western  Union  wires,  500,000  miles,  may 
with  a  few  changes  be  use<i  for  talking. 
The  Western  Union  is  paying  rent  for 
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IHE  kll\>  01  IHK  IKLtl'HONK  EXCHANGE  IN 
CHELSEA.  MASS..  Al  l  EK  I  ME  FIRE  Ol  AI'RIL  12,  lUOj. 
WHICH  UKV.VSI  EU  THREE  HUNDRED  .ACRES 


I  HE  l  ELEi'HONE  W  IRES  AK  l  EK  THEY  HAD  BEEN 
I  ISHED  OUT  Ol-  1  HE  MAN-HuLt  AND  STRUNG  ON 
TEMPORARY  I'OLUS 


22,500  ofTiccs,  all  of  which  help  to  make 
telegraphy  a  luxury  of  the  fe\v.  ll  is  employ- 
ing a.s  large  an  army  of  messenper-boys  as 
the  armv  lhal  marched  with  (iencral  Sher- 


man from  Atlanta  to  the  sea.  Both  of 
these  items  of  ex|)ense  will  dwindle  when  a 
Bell  wire  and  a  Slorse  wire  can  be  brought 
to  a  common  terminal;  and  when  a  lele- 
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gram  can  be  rccci\til  or  dcli^•crcd  by  Iclc- 
jihonc.  There  will  also  be  a  K'^in,  jxThaps 
the  largest  of  all.  in  removing  the  trudging 
lillle  messenger-boy  from  the  streets  and 
sending  him  eithir  to  school  or  to  learn 
some  useful  trade. 

The  fact  is  thai  the  United  Slates  is  the 
firsl  country  thai  has  succeeded  in  putting 
both  telephone  and  telegraph  ujx)n  the 
projKT  basis.  Elsewhere,  either  Ihe  two 
are  widely  apart,  or  the  telephone  is  a  mere 
adjunct  of  a  telegra|)hic  department. 
.According  to  the  new  American  plan,  the 
two  are  nol  competitive,  but  complementar}'. 
The  Posl-OlVice  sends  a  package;  the  tele- 
graph sends  the  contents  of  the  jjackage;  but 
the  telephone  sends  nothing.  It  is  an  appar- 
atus thai  makes  conversation  jKissible  be- 
tween Iwo  sei)arated  people.  I\ach  of  the 
three  has  a  <listincl  field  of  its  own,  so  that 
there  has  never  been  any  cause-  for  jealousy 
between  them. 

To  make  ihe  teU  ])hone  an  annex  of  Ihe 
Post-Ofhce  or  the  telegraph  has  become 


absurd.  There  arc  now  in  the  whole  worl<l 
very  nearly  as  many  messages  sent  by  tele- 
phone as  by  letter;  and  there  are  thirly-two 
linns  as  many  tele[)hone  calls  as  telegrams. 
In  the  United  States,  the  telephone  has 
grown  to  be  the  big  brother  of  the  tele- 
grai>h.  It  has  six  limes  the  net  earnings 
and  eight  times  the  wire;  and  it  transmits 
as  many  messages  as  the  combined  total 
of  telegrams,  letters,  and  railroafl  |)assengers. 

This  universal  trend  toward  consolidation 
has  introtluced  a  variety  of  problems  that 
will  engage  the  ablest  brains  in  the  telephone 
world  for  many  years  to  come.  How  to  get 
the  benetils  of  organization  without  its 
losses,  to  Ixrome  strong  without  losing 
(juickness,  to  become  systematic  without 
losing  the  dash  and  dare  of  earlier  days, 
to  flevelop  the  working  force  into  an  army 
of  high-s|)eed  specialists  without  losing  the 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  situation  — 
these  are  the  riddles  of  the  new  tyj)e,  for 
which  the  telephonists  of  the  next  genera- 
tion must  fmd  answers.    They  illustrate 
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the  nature  of  the  big  jobs  that  the  tdephone 
has  to  offer  to  an  ambitious  and  gifted 

young  man  of  to-day. 

"The  problems  were  never  so  large  or  so 
complex  as  they  are  right  now,"  says  Mr. 
J.  J.  Carty,  tiie  chief  of  the  tekphone 
engineers.  The  eternal  struggle  remains 
between  the  large  and  the  little  ideas  — 
between  the  men  who  sec  what  might  be  and 
the  men  who  see  only  what  is.  There  is 
still  the  race  to  break  time  records.  Already 
the  girl  at  the  switchboard  can  find  the  per- 
son wanted  in  thirty  seconds.  This  is  one- 
tenth  of  the  time  that  was  taken  in  the 
early  centrals,  but  it  is  still  too  long.  It  is 
one- half  of  a  valuable  minute.  It  must 
be  cut  to  twenty-five  seccods,  or  to  twenty, 
or  to  fifteen. 

There  is  still  the  inventors*  battle  to  gain 
miles.  The  distance  over  which  conver- 
sations can  be  held  has  been  increased  from 
90  miles  to  2,500.  But  tiiis  is  not  far 
enough.  There  are  some  dvifized  human 
beings  who  arc  12,000  miles  apart,  and  who 
have  interests  in  common.  During  the 
Boxer  Rebellion  in  China,  for  instance, 
there  were  Americans  in  Pddn  who  would 
gladly  have  ^ven  half  of  their  fortunes 
for  the  use  of  a  pair  of  wires  to  New  York. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  the  telephone,  Bell 
was  fond  of  prophei>ying  that  "the  time 
will  come  when  we  will  talk  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean";  but  this  was  r^arded  as 
a  i>oetical  fancy  until  PupJn  invented  his 
methtxl  of  automatically  propelling  the 
slectric  current.  Since  then  the  most  con- 
ser\ative  engineer  will  discuss  the  problem 
of  transatlantic  tdephony.  And  as  for  the 
poets,  thqr  are  now  dreaming  of  the  time 
when  a  man  may  speak  and  hear  his  own 
voice  come  back  to  him  around  the  world. 

The  immediate  long-distance  problem  is, 
of  course,  to  talk  from  New  York  to  the 
Padfic.  The  two  oceans  are  now  only 
three  and  a  half  days  apart  by  rail.  Seattle 
is  clamoring  for  a  wire  to  the  !''ast.  San 
Diego  wants  one  in  time  lor  its  Panama 
Canal  Exposition  in  1915.  The  wires  are 
already  strung  to  San  Frandsco,  but  cannot 
be  used  in  the  present  stage  of  the  art. 
And  Vail's  captains  are  working  now  with 
almost  breathless  haste  to  give  him  a  birtli- 
day  present  of  a  talk  across  the  continent 
firoiiiMs  farm  in  Vermont. 
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"lean  see  a  universal  system  of  tdephony 
for  the  United  States  in  the  very  near 

future."  says  Carty,  "There  is  a  statue 
of  Seward  standing  in  one  of  the  streets  of 
Seattle.  The  inscription  upon  it  is  —  'To 
a  United  Country,'  But  as  an  Easterner 
stands  there,  he  feels  the  isolation  of  that 
far-western  state,  and  he  will  always  fed 
it  until  he  can  talk  from  one  side  of  the 
United  States  to  the  other.   For  my  part," 
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continued  Carty,  "I  believe  we  will  talk 
across  continents  and  across  oceans.  Why 
not  ?  Are  there  not  more  cells  in  one  human 
body  than  there  are  people  in  Uie  whole 
earth?" 

Some  future  Carty  may  salve  the  aban- 
doned problem  of  the  single  wire  and  cut 
the  copper  bill  in  two  by  restoring  the 
grounded  circuit.  He  may  transmit  vision 
as  well  as  speech.  He  may  perfect  a  third- 
rail  system  for  use  on  moving  trains.  He 
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may  conceive  of  an  ideal  insulating  material 
to  supeisede  glass,  mica,  paper,  and  enamel. 
He  may  establish  a  Umversal  Code,  so  that 
all  persons  of  importance  in  the  United 
States  shall  have  call-nunibcrs  by  which 
they  may  be  instantly  located,  as  books  are 
found  in  a  libnuy. 

Some  other  young  man  may  create  a 
Commercial  Department  on  wiHe  line?,  a 
work  which  telephone  men  have  as  yet 
been  too  specialized  to  do.  Whoever  docs 
dus  will  be  a  man  of  comprehensive  brain. 
He  will  be  as  closely  in  touch  with  the 
average  man  as  with  the  art  of  telephony. 
He  will  know  the  gossip  of  the  street,  the 
demands  of  the  labor  unions,  and  the  pohcies 
of  Governors  and  Presidents.  The  psy- 
chology of  the  Western  farmer  will  con- 
cern him,  and  the  tone  of  the  daily  press» 
and  tlie  methods  of  department  stores. 
It  will  be  his  aim  to  know  the  subtle  chem- 
istry of  public  opinion,  and  to  adapt  the 
tdephone  service  to  the  shifting  moods 
and  necessities  of  the  times.  He  ivill  fii 
telephony  like  a  garment  around  the  habits 
of  the  people. 

Also,  now  that  the  telephone  business 
has  become  strong,  its  nejct  anxiety  must 
naturally  be  to  develop  the  virtues,  and  not 
the  defects,  of  strength.  Its  motto  must 
be  *'/r/r  Dim''  —  "I  scr\e";  and  it  will  be 
the  work  of  the  future  statesmen  of  the  tele- 
phone to  illustrate  this  motto  in  all  its  prac- 
tical variations.  They  will  cater  and 
explain,  and  explain  and  cater.  They  will 
cducale  and  educate,  until  thcv  ha^•e  created 
an  expert  public.  They  will  leach  by  pic- 
tures and  lectures  and  exhibitions.  They 
will  have  charts  and  diagrams  hung  in  the 
telephone  booths,  so  that  the  person  who  is 
wailing  for  a  call  may  learn  a  liltle  and  pass 
the  time  more  |)leasantly.  They  will,  in  a 
word,  attend  to  those  innumerable  trifles 
that  make  the  perfection  of  public  service. 

A  DEPAKTMl  NT  OF  OPTIMISM 

Already  the  Bell  System  has  gone  far  in 
this  direction  by  organizing  what  might 
fairly  be  called  a  foresight  department. 
Here  is  where  the  fortune-tellers  of  the 

business  sit.  When  new  lines  or  exchanges 
are  to  be  built,  these  men  study  the  situation 
with  an  eye  to  the  future.  They  prqmre 
a  "  i'undaniental  plan,"  outlining  what  may 


leasimably  be  expect^  to  happen  in  fifteen 
or  twenty  years.  Invariably  tliqr  are  opti- 
mists.   They  make  provision  for  growth, 

but  none  at  all  for  shrinkage.  By  their 
advice,  there  is  now  $25,000,000  worth  of 
reserve  plant  in  the  various  Beli  companies, 
wauting  for  the  country  to  grow  up  to  iL 
£v^  in  the  city  of  New  York,  one-half  of 
the  cable  ducts  arc  empty  in  expectation 
of  the  greater  city  of  8,000,000  population 
which  is  scheduled  to  arrive  in  1928.  There 
are  perhaps  few  more  impres^ve  evidences 
of  practical  optimism  and  confidence  than 
a  new  telephone  exchange,  with  two-thirds 
of  its  wires  waiting  for  the  business  of  the 
future. 

Eventually,  this  foresight  department  wiO 
expand.  It  may,  if  a  lewler  of  genius 
appear,  become  the  first  real  corps  of  prac- 
tical sociologists,  which  will  substitute  facts 
for  the  present  hotchpotch  of  theories.  It 
will  prepare  a  "  fundamental  plan "  of  the 
whole  United  States,  showing  the  centre 
of  each  industry  and  the  niain  runways 
of  traffic.  It  will  act  upon  the  basic  fact 
that  wherever  there  is  interdependence, 
there  is  bound  to  be  telephony,  and  it  will, 
therefore,  prepare  maps  of  interdependence 
showing  tiie  widely  scattered  groups  of 
industry  and  finance,  and  the  lines  that 
weave  ihem  into  a  pattern  of  national 
cooperation. 

As  yet,  no  nation,  not  even  our  own,  has 
seen  U)e  full  value  of  the  long-distaace  tde- 
phone. Few  have  the  imagination  to  see 
what  has  been  made  possible  and  to  realize 
that  an  actual  face-to- face  conversation 
may  take  place,  even  though  there  are  a 
thousand  miles  between.  Neither  can  it 
seem  credible  that  a  man  in  a  distant  dty 
can  be  located  as  readily  as  though  he  were 
close  at  hand.  It  is  too  amazing  10  be  true.  , 
and  possibly  a  new  generation  will  have  to 
arrive  before  it  will  be  takfii  for  granted 
and  acted  upon  freely.  Ultimately,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  long-distance  telephony 
will  be  regarded  as  a  national  asset  of  the 
highest  value,  for  the  reason  that  it  can 
pre\  cni  so  much  of  the  enormous  economic 
waste  of  travel. 

Nothing  that  science  can  say  will  ever 
decrease  the  marvel  of  a  long-disrance  con 
s  ersalion,  and  there  may  come  in  ihe  luiun 
an  interpreter  who  will  put  it  before  our 
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cjres  in  the  focm  of  a  moving-picture.  He 
win  enable  us  to  follow  the  flying  words  in 

a  talk  from  Boston  to  Denver.  WV  will 
flash  first  to  Worcester,  cross  the  Hudson 
on  the  high  bridge  at  Poughkeepsie,  swing 
southwest  through  a  doteu  coal  towns  to 
the  outskirts  of  Philadelphia,  leap  across 
the  Susquehannn,  7-i;_^zaj^  ttp  and  down  the 
Aileghanies  inio  the  murk  of  Pittsburg, 
cross  the  Ohio  at  Wheeling,  glance  past 
Cdumbus  and  IndianapoUs,  over  the 
Wabash  at  Terre  Haute,  into  St.  Louis  by 
the  Eads  Bridge,  through  Kansas  City, 
across  the  Missouri,  along  the  corn-fields 
of  Kansas,  and  then  cm  — on  —  on  with 
the  Santa  Railway,  across  vast  plains 
and  past  the  brink  of  the  Grand  Canyon, 
to  Pueblo  and  the  lofty  city  of  Denver. 
Twenty- five  hundred  miles  along  a  thou- 
sand tons  of  copper  wire  —  from  Bunker 
Hill  to  Pike's  Peak  in  a  second! 

EXPERIML-NT  YET  IN  ITS  INFANCY 

There  are  many  reasons  to  believe  thai 
for  the  practical  idealists  of  the  future 
the  supreme  study  will  be  the  force  that 
makes  such  miracles  possible.  Six  thousand 
million  dollars  —  one-twentieth  of  our 
national  wealth,  is  at  the  ytre^rnt  time  inves- 
ted in  electrical  devdopmcnu  ihc  Llec- 
tiical  Age  has  not  yet  arrived,  but  it  is  at 
hand;  and  no  one  can  tell  how  brilliant  the 
result  may  be  when  the  creative  minds  of 
a  naiion  are  focussed  upon  the  subjugation 
of  this  mysterious  force,  which  has  more 
power  and  more  delicacy  than  any  other 
foroe  that  man  has  been  able  to  harness. 

As  a  tame  and  tractable  energy,  electric- 
city  i^  new.  Among  ihe  wise  men  of  Cireece 
and  Rome,  few  knew  of  its  existence  and 
none  put  it  to  any  practical  use.  The  wisest 
knew  that  a  piece  of  amber,  when  rubbed, 
will  attract  feathery  substances;  but  they 
regarded  this  as  poetry  rather  than  science. 
There  was  a  pretty  legend  among  the 
Phoenicians  that  the  pieces  of  amber  were 
the  petrified  tears  of  maidens  who  had 
thrown  themselves  into  the  sea  because  of 
unrequited  love,  and  each  bead  of  amber 
was  highly  prized.  It  was  wGan  as  an 
amulet  and  a  symbol  of  purity.  Not  for 
two  thousand  years  did  anyone  dream  that 
within  its  golden  heart  lay  hidden  the  secret 
ol  a  new  electrical  civilLzation. 


Not  even  in  1 752,  when  Benjamin  Frank* 

lin  flew  his  famous  kite  on  the  banks  of  the 

Schuylkill  River  and  captured  the  first 
"canned  lightning,"  was  there  any  definite 
knowledge  of  electrical  energy.  His  light- 
ning rod  was  regarded  as  an  insult  to  the 
deity  of  Heaven.  It  was  blamed  for 
the  earthquake  of  1755,  and  not  until  the 
telegraph  of  Morse  came  into  general  use 
did  men  dare  to  think  of  the  thunder-bolt  of 
Jove  as  a  possible  servant  of  the  human  race. 

Thus  it  happened  that  when  Bell  invented 
the  telephone  he  surj)rised  the  world  with  a 
new  idea.  He  had  to  make  the  thought 
as  well  as  the  thing.  No  Jules  Verne  nor 
H.  6.  Wells  had  foreseen  it.  The  author 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  fantasies  had  con- 
cei'.-rr!  of  a  flying-carpet,  but  neither  he  nor 
any  one  else  had  conceived  of  tlying  con- 
versation. In  ail  the  literature  of  ancient 
days,  there  is  not  a  line  that  will  apply  to 
the  telephone,  except  possibly  that  expres- 
sive phrase  in  the  Bible — "And  behold, 
there  came  a  Voice."  In  these  more 
privileged  days,  the  telephone  has  come  to 
be  regturded  as  a  commonplace  fact  of  every- 
day life;  and  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  the 
wonder  of  it  has  become  greater  and  not  less; 
and  that  there  are  still  honor  and  profit, 
plenty  of  both,  to  be  won  by  the  inventor 
and  the  scientist 

riie  flood  of  electrical  patents  was  never 
higiier  than  now.  There  are  literally  more 
in  a  single  month  than  the  total  number 
issued  by  the  Patent  Uflice  up  to  1859.  The 
Bell  System  has  three  hundred  experts  who 
are  paid  to  do  notUng  else  but  try  out  all 
new  ideas  and  inventions;  and  before  these 
words  can  pass  from  the  stenographer  to 
the  printer,  new  uses  and  new  methods 
will  be  discovered.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
immediate  danger  that  the  art  of  telephony 
will  be  less  fascinating  in  the  future  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past.  It  will  still  be  the 
most  alluring  and  elusive  sprite  that  ever 
led  the  way  through  a  Dark  Continent  of 
mysterious  phenomena. 

MYSTERIES  YET  UNSOLVED 

There  still  remains  for  some  future  scien- 
tist the  task  of  showing  us  in  detail  exactly 
what  the  telephone  current  docs.   Such  a 

man  will  study  vibrations  as  Darwin  studied 
the  dificrcntiation  of  species.    He  will  try 
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to  discover  how  a  child's  voice,  speaking 
from  Boston  to  Omaha,  can  vibrate  more 
than  a  million  pounds  of  copper  wire,  and 
he  will  invent  a  finer  system  of  time  to  fit 
the  tekpboiie,  which  can  do  as  many  dif- 
ferent things  in  a  second  as  a  man  can  do 
in  a  day,  transmitting  with  every  tick  of  the 
cloci<  from  25  to  80,000  vibrations.  He 
will  deal  wiih  ihc  various  vibrations  of 
nerves  and  wires  and  wireless  air  that  are 
necessary  in  conveying  thought  between 
two  separated  mind-  He  will  make  clear 
how  a  thought,  originaiing  in  the  brain, 
passes  along  the  nerve-wires  to  the  vocal 
chords,  and  then  in  wirdess  vibrations  of 
air  to  the  disc  of  ihc  transmitter.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  line  the  second  disc  re- 
creates these  vibrations,  which  impinge 
upon  the  nerve- wires  of  an  ear,  and  are  thus 
carried  to  •  the  consciousness  of  another 
tvain. 

And  so,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
done  since  Bell  opened  up  the  way,  the 
telephone  remains  the  acme  of  electrical 
marvels.  No  other  thing  docs  so  much  with 
80  little  energy.  No  other  thing  is  more 
enswathed  in  the  wnknown.  Not  even  the 
gray-haired  |'!on»'rrs  who  have  lived  with 
the  telephone  siriLc  ils  birth  can  understand 
their  protege.  As  10  the  why  and  the 
how,  there  is  as  yet  no  answer.  It  is  as 
true  of  telephony  to-duy  as  it  was  in  1876 
that  a  child  cnn  use  what  the  wisest  sages 
cannot  comprehend. 

Here  is  a  tiny  disc  of  sheet-iron.  1 
speak.  It  shudders.  It  has  a  different 
shudder  for  every  sound.  It  has  thousands 
of  millions  of  different  shudders.  There  is 
a  second  disc  many  miles  away,  perhaps 
2.500  miles  away.  Between  the  two  discs 
runs  a  copper  wire.  As  I  speak,  a  thrill 
of  electricity  flits  along  the  wire.  This 
thrill  is  moulded  by  the  shudder  of  the 
disc.  It  makes  the  second  disc  shudder. 
And  the  shudder  of  the  second  disc  repro- 
duces my  voice.  That  is  what  happens. 
But  how — not  all  the  scientists  of  the 
world  can  tell. 

The  telephone  current  is  a  phenomenon 
of  the  ether,  say  the  theorists.  But  what 
is  ether  ?  No  one  knows.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
has  guessed  that  it  is  "perhaps  the  only  sub- 
stantial thing  in  the  material  uni\'ersei" 
but  no  one  knows.  There  is  nothing  to 


guide  us  in  that  imlmown  country  except 
a  sign- post  that  points  upward  and  bears 
the  one  word  —  "Perhaps."  The  Ether 
of  Space!  Here  is  an  Eldorado  lor  the 
scientists  ol  the  future,  and  whoever  can 
first  map  it  out  will  go  far  toward  discover- 
ing the  secret  of  telephony. 

Some  dav,  who  knows,  there  may  come 
the  poetr)'  and  grand  opera  of  the  telephone. 
Artists  may  come  who  will  portray  the  mar- 
vd  of  the  wires  that  quiver  with  electrified 
word?,  and  the  romance  of  the  switch- 
boards that  tremble  with  the  secrets  of  a 
great  city.  Already  Puvis  de  Chavannes, 
by  one  <rf  lus  superb  panels  in  the  Boston 
Ubraiy,  has  admitted  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  to  the  world  of  art.  He  has  em- 
bodied them  as  tn-o  flying  figures,  poised 
above  the  electric  wires,  and  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription  underneath  —  "By  the  um»> 
dmus  agtuey  of  deein^y,  speech  ^fiaskes 
thrwgh  space  and  swift  as  l^htmng  bean 
tidings  of  good  and  evil.'' 

But  these  random  guesses  as  to  the  future 
of  the  telephone  may  come  far  short  of  w  hat 
the  reality  will  be.  In  these  dazzling  da^'s 
it  is  idle  to  predict.  The  inventor  has 
cvcn,n\*hcrc  put  the  prophet  out  of  business. 
The  fact  has  outrun  the  fancy.  When 
Morse,  for  instance,  was  lacking  up  his  6rsi 
little  line  of  wire  around  the  Speedwell  Iron 
Works,  who  could  have  foreseen  250,000 
miles  of  submarine  cables,  by  which  the 
very  oceans  are  all  a  quiver  with  the  news 
of  the  world?  When  Fulton's  tiny  tea- 
kettle of  a  boat  steamed  up  the  Hudson  to 
Albany  in  two  days,  who  could  have  fore- 
seen the  steel  leviathans,  one-sixth  of  a  mile 
in  length,  that  can  in  the  same  time  cu* 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  half?  And  when  ! 
Bell  stood  in  a  dingy  workshop  in  Boston 
and  heard  the  dang  of  a  dock^spring  come 
over  an  dectric  wire,  who  could  have  fore- 
seen the  massive  structure  of  the  Bel' 
System,  built  up  by  half  the  telephones  or 
the  world,  and  by  the  investment  of  mort 
actual  capital  than  has  gone  to  the  maldng 
of  any  other  industrial  assodation?  Who 
could  ha\e  foreseen  what  the  telephone 
bells  have  done  to  ring  out  the  old  ways 
and  to  ring  in  the  new  —  to  ring  out  the 
delay  and  the  isolation  and  to  ring  in  the 
efficiency  and  the  friendliness  of  a  truly 
united  people? 
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UST  ARTICLE 

THE  CONSERVATION  OF  CAPITAL 

•  BY 

JAMES  J.  HILL 


AT  a  meeting  of  the  Minnesota 
Agricultural  Scxiety  in  1906,  I 
called  attention  to  the  waste  of  our 
national  resources  and  to  the  choice  between 
fadog  about  and  mvitiog  natioiial  disaster. 
At  the  time,  this  warning  was  less  seriously 
received  home,  perhaps,  than  in  Euro- 
pean couniries,  where  it  was  widely  circu- 
lated and  discussed.  But  the  sober  second 
thought  of  our  own  people  soon  lifted  the 
subject  to  its  proper  place,  and  oooserva- 
tion  is  now  a  watchword  not  only  for  the 
nation  but  for  the  several  states.  The 
public  is  beginning  to  understand  and 
sympathize  with  the  broader  view  that 
sees  national  resouroes»  industries*  and 
interests  closely  related  to  and  dependent 
upon  one  another.  How  raj^i  nv  and  how 
far  the  movement  has  traveled  and  its 
scope  extended  is  shown  by  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  National  Conserva- 
tion Congress  as  its  creed,  and  the  schttlule 
of  subjects  drawn  up  by  its  committee. 

The  resolution  reads:  "Resolved,  That 
the  objccu  of  this  congress  shaii  be  broad, 
to  act  as  a  clearing-house  for  att  aUied 
social  forces  of  our  time,  to  sedt  to  over- 
come waste  in  natural,  human,  or  moral 
forces."  The  programme  of  topics  for 
debate  and  report  included  lands,  irriga- 
tion, navigation,  water-powers,  flood-waters, 
fotests,  minerals,  and  other  resources.  Such 
is  the  width  of  vision  and  interpretation  of 
the  conservation  interest  to-day.  But  there 
is  one  subject  missing;  and  it  is  the  second 
in  importance  of  them  ail.  Next  after  the 
conservation  of  the  land,  its  area,  use,  and 
fertility,  must  come  the  conservation  of 
national  capital,  in  the  shape  of  cash  and 
credit. 


Experience  has  shown  how  surely  pros 
pcrity  follows  the  right  employment  and 
misfortune  the  abuse  of  this  great  national 
resource.  Yet  in  the  schedules  of  propoacnj 
ooDservation  activity  the  waste  of  naticiuJ 
power  through  excessive  eipenditure  and 
overburdening  of  credit  has  .Tpparcntly  been 
overlooked.  This  forgotten  item  must  be 
added  to  the  hst.  The  friends  of  conser- 
vation should  take  steps  evez)nvhere  to  give 
to  tins  indispensable  possession  the  same 
protection  from  the  spwilcr  that  they  are 
trying  to  give  to  the  soil,  the  forest,  the  water- 
powers,  and  deposits  of  mineral  wealth. 

We  are  living  m  an  age  of  world-wide 
financial  delirium.  Most  nations  have 
dirown  away  moderation  in  the  spending 
of  money.  A  couple  of  centuries  ago,  when 
a  monarch  wanted  money  for  liis  pleasures 
or  his  schemes  of  aggrandizement,  iic  had 
to  place  a  new  tax  on  windows  or  chimneys 
or  salt  or  some  other  object  such  that  the 
people  felt  the  pressure  immediately.  Both 
were  warned  in  time;  and  before  the  pro- 
cess could  go  too  far,  either  protest  or  revolu- 
tion attempted  to  remedy  the  evil.  Mod- 
ern conditions  are  totally  different  The 
immense  increase  of  wealth  all  over  the 
world  has  greatly  augmented  the  supjjly  of 
capital.  The  mobility  of  this  capital,  the 
ease  by  which  through  international  ex- 
changes it  can  be  made  to  satisfy  a  need 
now  in  one  country  and  now  in  another, 
strengthens  the  impression  that  it  is  inex- 
haustible. 

Take  France,  which  is  able  to  fmante 
almost  anything  from  a  war  to  a  manu- 
facturing enterprise  in  any  part  of  the 

world.  Leroy-Hmulieu  estimates  that  the 
wealth  of  the  French  people  ipcreases  by 
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about  a  billion  dollars  every  year,  This 
increment  may  be  drawn  upon  by  enter- 
prise anywhere.  It  is  not  gatheied  in  huge 
fortunes,  but  is  distributed  among  mlUioos 
of  holders  in  small  sums  of  a  few  thou- 
sand francs  each.  These  are  collected  by 
the  great  banking  concerns,  ready  for  em- 
ployment on  good  security  in  any  quarter 
of  tlie  globe.  WhUe  France  is  the  best 
saver,  it  is  not  the  richest  of  the  nations. 
The  average  wealth  per  capita  in  some  other 
countries  is  higher.  The  per  capita  wealth 
in  the  United  States  shows  tiie  following 
changes  in  the  last  sixty  years: 

FES  CAPITA  WEALTH  IN  THE  UNITED  8TAT1S 

1850  .  .  S307.69  X890  .  .  $1,035.57 
i860   .    .     $513*93         1900    .    .  $1,164.79 

1870  .   .    $779-85       1904   .  .$x,3i8.zi 

1880  .   .  $870.20 

Undoubtctlly,  at  the  present  scale  of 
prices,  the  per  capita  wealth  of  the  United 
States  to-day  is  well  over  $i,5oa  In  most 
other  nations  the  growth,  while  not  so 
rapid,  has  been  steady  and  substantial. 
The  addition  of  these  uncounted  billions 
to  tlie  aggregate  wealth  of  the  world  ha*i 
stimulated  the  spirit  of  financial  adventure 
and  the  love  of  squandering  inherent  in  man* 
kind.  Its  availability  has  lulled  to  sleep 
natural  prudence  and  quieted  the  alarm 
of  moments  of  sanity  in  the  spendthrift's 
life — with  what  results  will  presently  be  seen. 

U  credit  has,  as  Daniel  Webster  said» 
done  more  than  all  the  mines  of  the  world 
to  develop  and  increase  its  industr>%  the 
potential  dangers  of  crudil  are  equally  prcat. 
Ejcpansion  or  contraction  of  cash  is  meas- 
ured by  millions;  of  credits,  by  billions. 
The  increase  of  apparent  resources  by  an 
easy  resort  to  borrowinp;.  the  mortr'n-'ing  of 
a  patriniony  not  our  own  to  obtam  mate- 
rial for  present  extravagance,  the  diversion  of 
wealth  from  productive  to  unproductive 
uses  —  all  these  have  ^onv  farther  than 
most  people  realize.  It  will  be  worth  while 
to  examine  current  public  waste  of  cash  and 
credit.  It  is  measured  by  current  debt  and 
current  expenditure  everywhere,  as  compared 
witii  the  same  items  only  a  few  years  ago. 

THE  CAtTSES  OF  RISING  PRICES 

The  man  who  attempts  to  place  entire 
VBBpCDsibility  for  these  changes  upon  one 


single  act  or  influence  lacks  either  fairness 
or  intelligence.  As  in  most  great  economic 
movements,  the  cause  is  complex.  Some- 
thing is  due  to  enormous  currency  inflatioii. 

The  total  per  capita  circulation  in  the 
United  Slates  in  1896  was  S21.41,  and  in 
1909  it  was  S35.01.  Although  population 
had  grown  by  many  millions  in  these 
thirteen  years,  the  amoimt  of  money  to 
each  individual  had  increased  by  $13.60, 
or  more  than  60  per  cent  The  incrca-se 
in  the  total  gold  production  of  the  world, 
which  rose  from  $118,848,000  in  1890  to 
ova  $427,000,000  in  1908,  has  been  made 
the  basis  for  one  form  and  another  of  credit 
issues  aggregating  a  vast  sum.  E\en  a 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  economics  or 
monetaiy  sdence  shows  that  such  changes 
must  produce  a  rise  of  prices. 

The  tarifT  is  another  contributing  cause. 
It  is  true  that  it  can  furnish  but  a  partial 
explanation,  for  to  only  a  limited  extent 
can  the  rise  in  food  prices  be  affected  by 
or  traced  to  the  tariff.  As  to  commodities 
that  we  export,  the  tariff  is  inoperative. 
It  generally  affect"?  prices  directly  as  we 
become  importers.  Nevertheless  the  tariff 
must  bear  its  share  of  responsibility  for 
rising  prices.  Common  sense  says  that 
when  ^e  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in 
a  town  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Detroit 
River  is  reported  at  nearly  25  per  cent,  leis 
than  on  the  American  side,  the  tariff  accounts 
fw  the  difference.  It  says  that  a  man  will 
raise  his  charges  to  the  full  extent  that  he 
is  guaranteed  against  competition.  He  who 
believes  that  the  sudden  and  ^^olent  rise 
of  prices  in  1897,  following  the  enactment 
of  the  Dingley  law,  and  the  similar  move- 
ment following  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act 
of  1909  have  no  relation  to  those  legislative 
achievements,  would  argvie  that  the  rise  of 
the  Seine  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  recent 
inundation  <^  Paris. 

Combinations  which  are  actually  in 
restraint  of  trade,  which  have  monopolized 
their  I'leld  and  are  cither  controlled  by  a 
common  secret  management  or  a  secret 
agreement  to  maintain  exorbitant  charges, 
are  partly  responsible.  If  the  operatiODS 
of  thcbe  had  been  followed  with  the  same 
interest  by  the  jjubiic  and  checked  with 
the  same  rigor  by  state  and  nation  that  are 
displayed  in  a^tatlon  against  the  railroads 
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— which  for  years  have  been  subject  to  public 
control,  open  to  public  inspeclion,  and  which, 
practically  alone  among  the  agencies  affect- 
ing directly  the  common  life,  have  given 
thdr  services  at  lower  and  lower  prices 
every  decade — the  country  would  not  be 
so  stupeEed  as  it  is  to-day  by  a  great  hard- 
ship or  so  bewildered  about  the  remedy. 

PRODUCTION  DOWN— PRICES  UP 

Still  more  of  the  rise  of  prices  is  due  to 
the  decHnc  of  ac^ricultural  products  as 
compared  with  tiie  increase  of  population. 
Taking  the  average  for  five-year  periods, 
the  wheat  crop  of  the  country  increased 
41  f»er  cent,  in  the  twenty-five  years  ended 
in  i(}o8.  From  1880  tlie  population  in- 
creased 74  f>er  cent.  The  decrease  in 
wheat  exports  was  34  per  cent  When 
wheat  sold  at  azty-fivc  cents  per  bushel, 
it  was  because  the  world's  product  was 
relatively  in  excess  of  the  world's  demand. 
The  ratio  Ls  now  reversed,  and  demand, 
taking  the  world  as  a  whole,  is  gaining  on 
supply.  .\nd  this  is  particularly  true  of 
the  Unite<l  States,  with  its  rapid  increase 
in  pojnilaiion.  iis  drift  to  thecitie*:,  and  its 
consequent  actual  falling  off  in  imi)ortant 
items  of  food  products.  Between  Januar>- 
X,  1909.  and  January  i,  1910,  the  number 
of  cattle  other  than  milch  cows  in  this 
countn,'  decreased  by  more  than  2,000.000, 
following  a  decrease  of  700,000  the  year 
before.  The  number  of  swine  decreased 
6,365,000,  on  top  of  a  decrease  of  nearly 
2.000.000  the  year  before.  The  number 
of  mouths  to  be  fed  is  always  increasinj^. 
'i  heise  are  conditions  under  which  a  simple 
exercise  in  division  proves  the  necessity 
of  [>rice  advances.  It  was  definitely  shown 
in  advance  that  they  must  come. 

W  hen  due  allowance  has  been  made  for 
the  efiect  of  these  forces  that  make  for 
dearer  living,  there  still  remains  a  large 
unexplained  balance.  This  must  be 
credited  to  the  lavish  expenditure  which 
has  now  grown  to  be  a  national  trait,  which 
is  eating  up  our  accumulated  wealth,  and 
whidi  is  forcing  prices  higher  and  higher 
by  consuming  our  resources  unproductivdy, 
encouraging  indolence  and  luxury,  and 
compelltni^  resort  to  a  constantly  ascending 
scale  of  wages.  With  tlu-^L'  thric  powerful 
economic  forces  converging  upon  the  price 


averai^e.  the  country  could  no  more  escape 
the  corresponding  rise  and  no  more  cure  it 
than  a  man  could  keep  the  mercury  from 
rising  in  the  tube  of  a  thermometer  while 
he  was  holding  a  buming'g^ass  so  as  to 
focus  the  blaze  of  the  sun  upon  its  bulb. 
This  is  the  full  meaning  of  the  somewhat 
\Nidely  quoted  statement  made  by  me, 
that  it  is  not  so  much  the  high  cost  of  living 
as  the  cost  of  high  living  that  afflicts  the 
country. 

KECgLESS  WASTE  OF  WBUC  JTVIXDS 

Waste,  idleness,  and  rising  wages  all 
inter-related  to  one  another,  now  as  caitte 

and  now  as  efTect— arc,  next  to  an  over- 
issue of  irredeemable  paper,  the  three 
most  powerful  forces  in  the  world  to  raise 
prices. 

First,  waste.  This  is  shown  in  the  Fed- 
eral, state,  and  municipal  expense  bills 
already  exhibited.  There  has  been  mild 
objection  in  Washington  to  the  demand 
of  a  certain  investigating  body  for  an 
appropria^n  of  a  quarter  oi  a  million 
dollars  to  pursue  inquiries  on  which  it 
had  already  spent  $051,000  without  any 
practical  results. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  inherited 
from  its  founders  a  wholesome  tradition 
against  debt,  which  is  only  now  disappearing 
from  the  conduct  of  national  aflFairs.  This, 
together  with  the  enormous  resources  at  our 
command  and  the  consequent  ability  of  our 
people  to  pay  increadng  taxes  without 
distress,  has  kept  our  national  debt  at  a 
mcKlerate  tigure.  Until  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  War  and  the  Panama  Canal,  it 
decreased.  It  now  tends  to  rise,  omoealed 
under  the  polite  fiction  of  certifioites  of 
indebtedness  to  cover  treasury  deficits. 
If  the  ad\(xates  of  large  bond  issues 
for  all  manner  of  internal  improvements 
should  carry  their  point,  if  that  resource 
is  not  de&iitdy  restricted  to  the  emer- 
gency of  war,  we  will  be  in  the  condition 
of  Europe,  where  the  motto  of  every 
chancellory  now  seems  to  be:  "After  us 
the  deluge.** 

The  following  figures  ^ve  the  estimated 
total  of  the  national  debts  of  the  countries 
of  Europe  at  different  dates.  WTiere  sta- 
tistics cover  so  wide  a  field  there  may  be 
some  inaccuracies  of  detail;  but,  in  the 
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great  aggregate,  these  are  of  no  practical 
consequence. 

NAUOKAL  DEBTS  OP  EUSOPB 


1785-89    $  2,070,600,000 

i8t4-i8    7,313,800,000 

1845-48    7,967,000,000 

1874    18,027,800,000 

1905-07    29,5Sa.8oo,ooo 


These  are  nol  statistics  of  expenditure, 
but  of  debt  After  raising  from  their  people 
by  texation  all  they  could  be  made  to  con* 
tribute  without  dangerous  unrest,  the  balance 
of  money  spent  by  these  governments  in- 
creased by  twenty-seven  and  a  half  billion 
doUars  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 
It  increased  eleven  and  one-half  biUions, 
or  more  than  60  per  cent.,  in  the  last  thu-ty 
years.  The  annual  interest  charge  of 
Europe  is  now  over  $1,200,000,000  a  year. 
It  is  in  the  position  of  a  debtor  who  must 
constantly  add  to  the  principal  of  his  obli' 
gattons  in  order  to  get  money  to  keep  him 
firom  defaulting  on  the  interest. 

The  new  budget  threatens  to  shake  the 
political  foundations  of  England  with  its 
revolutionary  proposals  for  raising  more 
money,  where  borrowing  had  become  im- 
possible without  turmoil  and  another  drop  in 
the  price  of  consols.  Germany  has  been 
issuing  trcasur}'  bills  for  years  to  cover  def- 
icits. The  debt  of  the  empire  and  the  several 
states  combined  is  over  $4,000,000,000.  The 
other  nations  of  Europe  are  mostly  traveling 
the  same  road.    Now  how  about  ourselves? 

Leaving  out  the  dcbu»  oi  counties,  muni- 
cipalities, and  school-districts,  the  aggregate 
debt  of  all  the  states  and  territories,  less 
sinking-fund  assets,  was  $274,745,772  in 
1880;  in  1890  it  was  ?2ir,2io,487;  and  in 
1902  it  was  $234,908,873.  The  d(  crease 
for  the  first  decade  was  23.1  per  cent.j  and 
the  increase  for  the  twelve-year  period  to 
190a  was  1 1.2  per  cent.  Inasmuch  as  there 
was  in  the  former  a  readjustment  of  debts 
in  many  states  by  scaling  down  the  principal, 
a  fair  comparison  on  equal  terms  would  prob- 
ably sliow  that  the  actual  burden  of  debt 
on  the  states  only  is  growing  slowly  but 
with  a  tendeni^  to  accelerate  its  movement 

OUlt  MAD  RUSH  INTO  DEBT 

Very  dillcrcni  is  the  showing  when  the 
obligations  of  counties  and  other  minor 


dvil  divisions  are  included.   In  our  dties 

modern  extravagance  finds  its  most  untrait 
meled  expression.  The  total  debt  of  the 
states,  including  all  these  minor  civil  u\r 
sions,  increased  $13,921,443,  or  1.25  pef 
cent,  between  1880  and  1890.  Between 
1890  and  1902  it  increased  $7d7»778,393.  | 
or  64  per  cent.  Nearly  three-quarter?  cf  I 
a  billion  in  twelve  years,  an  average  increase 
of  S6o,ooo,ooo  a  year  in  the  amount  bor- 
rowed by  the  people,  ought  to  make  any 
country  stop  and  think.  Most  of  the  actual 
material  development  is  privately  financed 
and  carries  its  own  bonded  indebtedness, 
which  the  public  finances  cannot  lake  into 
account  The  figures  down  to  1910,  out- 
side of  and  in  addition  to  the  national  d^t, 
would  probably  show  an  increase  of  from  a 
billion  and  a  quarter  to  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  a  grand 
total  of  over  two  and  a  quarter  billion 
dollars— about  double  what  it  was  in  189a 
Debt  figures,  however,  do  not  begin  to 
tell  the  story  of  our  national  extravagance. 
Only  a  small  part  of  our  expenditure  is 
represented  by  debt  tables.  The  rest  is 
raised  by  increased  taxation.  In  part  this 
consists  of  new  imposts,  new  licenses  and 
fees;  and  in  part  it  comes  from  increai-ai 
assessments  of  all  properly  that  ]Dro\id(.  j 
more  revenue  without  showing  an  increased  I 
tax  rate.  Nothing  bears  more  directly  or  ' 
forcibly  upon  the  subject  of  national  waste 
and  the  conservation  of  national  resources  | 
than  the  profligacy  disclosed  by  our  public- 
expense  ledgers.  Every  figure  that  fol- 
lows has  been  taken  from  official  records, 
or  is  the  result  of  compiling  their  contents 
in  summaries  never  before  presented  to  the 
public. 

First,  as  to  the  nation.  For  the  United 
States  Government  the  official  statements 
cover  only  what  are  known  as  "net  ordinary 
disbursements."  This  total  does  not  in- 
clude the  whole  of  the  disbursements  for  ■ 
the  postal  service,  or  any  payment  on  the 
principal  of  the  public  debt,  or  those  extra- 
ordinary expenses  that  cut  an  ever-increas* 
ing  figure  in  national  finances.  It  covers 
mostly  routine  charges,  and  therefore  DbUs 
short  each  year  of  the  actual  appropria- 
tions made  by  Congress  for  that  year.  ^ 
Taken  alone,  hgures  so  far  under  the  fact 
would  be  misleading.  Relatively,  they  are  1 
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sufficient  for  tlie  purpose,  since  they  vary 
with  our  general  policy.  A  compaiiaon  ,of 
the  net  ordinary  expenditures  by  decades 
will  show  the  trend  of  national  spending. 
The  amounts  are  as  loiiows: 

INCREASE  OF  GOVEINHENT  EXPENSES 


1870   %2g3,6s7,oos 

1880   264,847,637 

1890   297,736,487 

1900   487,713,79a 

1908   659^196,330 


Al^ough  the  great  business  expansion  of 
this  countr>'  hc^an  rij;ht  after  the  Civil  War, 
the  ex{)enscs  for  1890  were  but  four  million 
dollars  greater  than  thc^  of  twenty  years 
before.  Since  1890  these  expenditures  have 
grourn  by  $180,000,000  each  nine  years  on 
the  average,  or  S20.000.000  a  year,  until  now 
they  are  121. 4  j>cr  cent,  more  than  they  were 
eighteen  years  ago.  Expressed  in  terms  of 
per  capita  outgo,  these  charges,  which  are 
only  part  of  the  cost  of  maintaimng  the 
Fcnleral  Government,  rose  from  $4.75  in 
1890  to  S^T.  :;g  in  1900,  and  to  S7.56  In  1908. 

Shift  the  focus  of  the  glass  a  iiLlic  cio^er 
and  look  at  our  states  and  cities.  By  offi- 
cial records  the  total  expenditure  of  state 
government?  alone  in  all  the  states  and 
territories  of  the  Union  combined  was 
$77,105,911  in  1S90,  and  $185,704,202  in 
1903.  The  increase  in  these  twdve  years 
•  was  $108,658,391,  or  X41  per  cent.  The 
ag^rrejijate  expenditures  of  all  the  states, 
toucther  with  their  minor  civil  divisions 
of  counties,  municipalities,  and  school  dis- 
tricts, rose  from  $569,252,634  in  1890  to 
$1,156447,085  in  1903.  The  increase  was 
$587,194,451.  or  10-^  per  cent.  Expressed 
in  per  capita  terms,  this  means  that  the  cost 
of  state  government  only  was  Si. 24  for  each 
person  in  1890  and  $2.35  in  1902;  for  states 
and  minor  civil  divisions  combined  it  was 
S9.09  in  iSfp  and  $14.64  in  1902.  A  few 
exercise*;  in  comjxnmd  jjrojujrtion  will  show 
what  it  may  be  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence. 

Official  figures  from  x88o  to  1909  have 
been  obtained  from  thirty  of  the  states, 
covering  all  N'cw  England;  New  York.  Xew 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  of  the  mid-Atlantic 
section;  all  the  representative  common- 
wealths of  the  rich  Middle  West  and  North- 
west; and  a  sjuinkling  of  the  states  of  the 
South  and  the  extreme  West  These,  indud* 


ing  as  they  do  two-thirds  in  number,  four- 
fifths  of  the  population,  and  the  great  bulk 

of  the  wealth  of  the  whole  country,  will  show 
whether  or  not  local  extravagance  is  still 
spreading  its  winp;?.  The  ag-^'rcf^ate  expendi- 
ture of  these  states,  not  including  their  coun- 
ties or  municipalities,  increased  as  follows: 

THE  INCREASING  COST  OF  GOVERNMENT 

Between  1880  and  1890  28.6% 

Between  1890  and  1900  58.0% 

Between  1900  and  1909  90*7% 

COST  OF  GOVERNMENT  TO  EACH  INDIVIDUAL 


1880  Ix.78 

1890   1.79 

1900   2.35 

1909  (assuming  same  rate  of  increase  in 

population)  3.84 


All  these  different  series  of  statistical  facts, 
traced  independently,  confirm  and  rdnforce 

one  another. 

It  is  always  asserted,  when  the  truth  is 
told  and  a  demand  for  economy  is  made, 
that  the  development  of  the  country  and  its 
increase  of  wealth  have  been  so  great  as 
both  to  require  and  justify  this  enlarged 
outlay.  The  answer  to  the  charge  of  a 
bilBon-dbllar  session  of  Congress  Is  that 
this  has  become  a  billion-doUar  country. 
The  aj>oIogy  is  neither  relevant  nor  true. 
It  is  not  necessary  lliat  expense  should 
increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  growth.  But 
the  growtii  of  expenditure  has  so  far  outran 
the  growth  of  the  country  that  the  actual 
figures  are  almost  increrlible.  The  follow- 
ing litdc  table,  exhibiting  the  whole  situa- 
tion, might  be  prinictl  at  the  top  of  every 
letterhead  used  by  any  man  in  public  office 
anywhere  in  the  United  States: 

CUANOBB  IS  EXPESnirrCRK  AND  WEAITU 

Wealth  iSto  to  1890 1  i65l$— 1890  to  1904  659^ 
Foreign  Trade      "    "  "  t^oB  tS-A% 

Value  Manu- 
factured 

Product*      "  "  "   "  1905  si% 

Net  OrdioBry 
Expenses  of  U.  S. 

Government  i-4%—    '   "  1908  iJi.4?o 

Expenditures 

States  —    "    "  1909  30t.6% 

The  moral  of  these  half  dozen  lines  is 
overwhelming  and  their  proof  of  public 
waste  is  complete.  The  rate  of  develop- 
ment of  the  country  was  far  more  raj  id  in 
the  twenty  years  from  1870  to  1890  than  it 
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was  in  the  eighteen  (rom  igoo  to  1908.  Yet 

in  the  earlier  era,  wh'^n  r-vcn*  great  national 
asset  was  doubled  in  twenty  years  and  the 
pressure  lor  enlarged  activities  was  cor- 
respondiiigly  severe  upon  the  state,  the  net 
onHmary  expoiditures  of  the  United  States 
increased  but  1.4  per  cent.  If  it  is  national 
growth  that  n'inkf s  government  costly,  how 
about  this  period?  Since  then,  with  a 
commerdal  ocpandon  expressed  by  a  much 
smaller  percentage,  these  net  ordinary 
expenses  have  jumped  over  121  per  cent. 
The  wealth  and  business  of  the  country 
as  a  whole  increased  but  little  more  than 
half  as  fast  in  the  second  period  as  in  the 
first  The  expenses  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment increased  88  times  as  fast,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  state  governments  in  the 
last  nineteen  years  went  up  over  200' per 
cent.  By  such  facts  as  these,  quite  as  con- 
vincing as  slanghtered  forests  or  exhausted 
mines  or  impoverished  soils  or  appropriated 
water- powers,  two  things  are  settled  once 
loT  all:  no  honest  man  should  ever  again 
adduce  material  development  as  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  growing  appropriation  lulls 
of  nation  or  state;  and  the  conservation 
movement  should  give  to  economy  in 
national,  state,  and  municipal  expenditure 
a  leading  place  on  its  programmes,  and  a 
share  of  effort  commensurate  with  its  im- 
portance and  the  country's  need. 

The  phenomenal  incr<  a-^r  of  public  ex- 
penditure has  already  prcxluced  a  plentiful 
crop  of  public  ills.  It  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  increase  in  prices  now  disturbing 
the  peq)le.  This  increase  follow  s  in  a  sug- 
gestive way  the  inflation  of  national  and 
local  budgets.  The  average  cost  of  the 
supplies  that  must  be  bought  for  practically 
every  household  has  increased  about  50 
per  cent,  between  1896  and  1909.  During 
the  last  year  there  has  been  a  marked 
lilting  of  the  price  level.  Foodstuffs  cost 
from  10  to  70  per  cent,  more  than  ten  years 
ago.  Inquiries  axe  now  under  way  which, 
when  fairly  and  intelligently  carried  out, 
will  gi\c  some  accurate  mcasiire  of  the 
extent  and  force  of  the  movement  of  jjrices. 
The  reports  01  the  Federal  Bureau  ot  Labor 
show  that,  if  we  represent  the  average  prices 
of  the  ten  years  1890*1899  by  100,  the 
}>rice  of  food  In  tqo8  was  T20.6;  of  clothing, 
116.9;  lighting,  130.8;  ol  metaU 


and  implements,  1354;  of  lumber  and 

building  materials.  133. i;  and  of  all  com- 
modities combined,  1 2 2.8.  These  are  whole- 
sale prices.  If  to  them  be  added  the  profit  of 
the  retailer,  a  furly  good  idea  can  be  formed 
of  the  new  conditions  of  our  national  Hfe. 

A  charge  of  over  $7,000,000  a  year  for 
secret   ser\"ice,  a  relic    of  dictators  arrl 
abhorred  by  every  really  free  democracy, 
awakened  a  certain  amount  of  critidsin. 
In  every  state  there  have  been  created 
within  the  last  thirty  years  do;rcns  or  scores 
of    commissions,    bonrrls,    ofhcials,  po<t?, 
all  with  salaries  atiached,  all  asking  for 
more,  and  all  heaping  up  incidental  cz« 
penses.    Billions  of  free  capital  have  been 
absorbed  by  the  great  wars  of  recent  times, 
and  by  such  disasters  as  \'isited  San  Fran- 
cisco, southern  Italy,  and  Paris.   \\c  are 
spending  some  hundreds  of  millions  at 
Panama,  and  the  aim  of  le^sUtors  ambitious 
of  popularity  is  to  find  new  vents  for  the 
treasury.    Capital  in  untold  \olurae  has 
been  withdrawn  by  all  these  policies  from 
productive  employments.   Now  we  cannot 
cheat  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic 
We  cannot  spend  money  for  one  thing  and 
also  use  it  for  another.    The  same  money 
that  has  bought  an  automobile  is  not  on 
hand  to  build  a  steam-thresher.  There 
has  been  less  capital  for  production;  hence 
less  production;  hence  a  diminished  supply; 
hence  hin;hpr  prices. 

Second,  habits  of  idleness  thus  encouraged 
diminish  production.  Where  so  much  pub- 
lic money  is  flowing  down  the  gutter,  many 
a  man  finds  it  easier  to  scoop  up  what  he 
wants  than  to  work  for  it.  The  fashion  of 
public  extravagance  is  of  all  fashions  the 
first  and  most  easily  imitated.  As  the 
supply  of  capital  dwindles  on  the  one  dde 
of  the  economic  machine,  the  supply  of 
labor  dwindli-s  on  the  other.  Wc  must 
ex|)ecl  to  see  this  also  rellected  in  higher 
prices.  And  as  long  as  tlie  world  has  to 
live  by  labor,  there  will  be  no  escape  from 
and  no  exception  to  this  law. 

THE  STEABY  KISS  IN  WAGES 

Third,  peniap^  tlie  greatest  factor  of 
aU  in  the  price  problem,  is  the  w^e>rate. 

F\er\l)od>'  knows  that  labor  cost  is  the 
principal  item  in  all  forms  of  industr)'. 
The  wage-rate  has  been  rising  steadily 
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in  this  country.  Powerful  forces  arc  back 
of  this  movement  It  has  public  sym- 
pathy. To  re^t  it  is  difficult  and  may 
be  dangerous.  As  the  labor  supply  dimin- 
ishes, for  rca'^on'^  just  stated,  wages  rise 
still  more.  High  wages  and  high  prices 
work  in  a  circle.  Every  rise  of  one  is 
reflected  in  a  rise  <rf  the  other.  But  some- 
body has  to  pay  these  wages.  They  do 
not  come  out  of  the  air.  In  the  end  labor 
suflcrs  when  the  business  no  longer  pays 
a  profit  and  the  payrolls  cease  entirely  by 
tbe  closing  up  cl  an  industry  no  longer 
profitable. 

As  cost  of  production  is  chiefly  labor 
cost,  the  price  of  the  finished  article  mv^t 
go  up  if  the  price  of  labor  is  raised.  This 
is  just  as  true  of  the  farm  as  of  the  factory. 
And  tibe  wages  o!  farm  labor  have  risen 
with  the  wages  of  labor  in  the  trades.  The 
complaint  of  every  farmer  who  has  to  hire 
help  is  that  farm  laborers  are  both  scarce 
and  expensive.  The  fact  that  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  and  such  commodities,  which  are 
mainly  imported,  have  risen  little  or  none 
while  other  prices  were  soaring  indicates 
that  the  higli  American  wage-rate  raises 
prices  and  keeps  them  high.  Since  the 
laborer  must  receive  for  his  work  such  com* 
pensation  as  wUl  supply  Mm  with  the 
ne<!essaries  of  life  at  whatever  market-price 
they  command,  so  his  wa'^es  must  rise 
with  every  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

The  effect  of  national  waste  of  capital 
b  felt  immediately  in  the  added  weight  of 
taxation.  One  of  the  last  things  men  learn 
is  that  ever}'  dollar  paid  out  by  a  govern- 
ment must  first  have  been  paid  in  by  the 
community.  Ihe  income  raised  by  any 
tax  save  &ose  on  articles  of  pure  luxury 
b  so  much  taken  from  productive  industry; 
and,  where  not  utilized  for  public  protection, 
in  that  narrow  range  of  activity  which 
alone  it  is  either  proper  or  profitable  for  the 
state,  b  as  ixvfy  waited  as  if  it  woe  «ient 
on  public  games  or  childish  bonfires. 
Logically  the  progress  of  the  tax-collector, 
the  search  for  new  objects  and  new  methods 
of  taxation,  and  the  exaltation  of  a  tax  into 
something  beneficent  in  itself  instead  of  a 
necessary  evil,  have  kept  pace  with  the 
advance  in  national  and  local  extravagance. 

The  taxes  collected  annually  from  the 
raikoads  of  the  country  have  increased 


more  than  200  per  cent,  since  i88g.  They 
increased  by  forty  million  dollars  and  by 
more  than  $100  per  mile  of  track  between 
1906  and  Z90&  Franchise  taxes,  inheritance 
taxes,  taxes  on  ror[>orations,  and  income 
taxes  are  all  r(  <  nt  additions  or  suggestions. 
They  are  referred  to  here  with  neither 
approval  nor  disapproval  as  means  of 
collecting  money,  but  as  part  of  the  evil 
progeny  of  our  dissipation  of  free  capital. 
Not  only  these  but  a  host  of  others  must 
be  resorted  to  if  we  carry  out  aU  the  schemes 
that  are  hatched  in  the  hotbed  of  waste. 
The  experience  of  En^and  with  its  budget, 
of  every  Continental  country  groaning  under 
hoa\'y  taxes,  must  become  our  own  if  our 
policy  is  not  reversed.  The  effect  upon 
industry,  prosperity,  and  national  character 
ct  a  constantly  mounting  tax-rate,  with  its 
withdrawal  of  larger  and  larger  sums  every 
year  from  the  fund  that  should  be  devoted 
to  industrial  enterprises  and  to  the  repro- 
duction of  wealth,  is  just  as  certain  as  the 
effect  oi  drawing  checks  upon  a  bank  to  an 
annually  larger  and  larger  percentage  of 
the  deposits  made. 

In  this  svav,  insidiouslv  and  without 
realization  by  the  general  public,  often 
under  tfie  spedousnamesof  i  mprovementami 
reform,  capital  is  dissipated,  discouraged, 
and  quietly  abstracted  from  industry.  In 
this  way  the  volume  of  employment  is 
greatiy  lessened,  because  there  is  less 
capital  for  payrolls.  In  this  way  high 
prices  and  high  wages  and  high  taxes 
may  all  work  together  for  the  impoverish- 
ment of  a  nation  by  exactly  the  same  pro- 
cess that  works  imiK)verishment  of  its  soil. 
The  analogy  between  reckless  waste  of 
natural  resources  and  of  capital  is  so  dose, 
the  necesnty  of  conservation  in  the  one 
direction  as  well  as  the  other  is  so  cidcTit, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  the 
more  thoughtful  of  our  people  did  not  long 
ago  take  steps  to  apply  a  corrective. 

DANGER  IN  THE  TAXATION  OF  WEALTH 

The  modem  theory  that  you  can  safely 
tax  the  wealthy  is  just  as  obnoxious  as 
the  medieval  theory  that  you  can  safely 
oppress  or  kill  the  poor.  It  b  obnoxious 
not  because  wealth  deserves  special  con- 
sideration but  because  capital  is  the  main- 
spring  of   all   industry    and  material 
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development;  and,  after  you  have  devoted 
so  much  of  it  to  the  unproductive  purposes 

that  the  state  represents  when  it  tran- 
scends its  primary  function  as  keeper  01 
the  peace  and  administrator  of  justice, 
there  will  be  just  so  much  less  left  to  pay 
out  in  wages  and  devote  to  the  creation 
of  other  wealth.  It  is  a  fixed  fact,  exactly 
as  it  is  that  when  you  subtract  .v  from  v 
something  less  than  y  must  remain.  Of 
course  the  laborer  suffers  even  more  than 
the  capitalist.  The  countries  in  which 
such  forms  of  taxation  are  being  carried 
farthest  arc  precisely  those  in  which  employ- 
ment is  scarce  and  precarious,  and  labor 
finds  it  neoeraaiy  to  lean  more  and  more 
heavily  each  year  upon  the  weakening  arm 
of  slate  and  public  charity.  In  fact  the 
whole  subject  is  several  thousand  years 
old;  and  it  is  as  amazing  to  ^d  modern 
legislatures  mulling  over  it  as  it  would  be  if 
they  debated  hotly  the  comparative  advan- 
tages of  the  rack  and  the  thumbscrew  as 
instruments  of  torture.  The  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter  is  well  summed  up  in 
a  recent  article  by  Mr.  J.  Ellis  Barker 
in  the  FoHnighUy  RevieWy  in  words  as  apt 
for  the  United  States  as  they  were  for  the 
British  public  to  whom  they  were  addressed: 

"Modem  British  hnannal  policy,  popular 
and  democratic  financial  policy,  the  policy  of 
taxing  the  wealthy  for  thebene6t  of  the  masses, 
is  not  a  new  one.  It  was  practised  by  the 
Athenian  democracy  in  the  time  of  Cleon,  and 
it  led  to  the  economic  decay  of  Athens.  It 
was  practised  in  andent  Rome,  and  it  led 
to  the  economic  clccay  of  Rome.  It  was  prac- 
tised by  the  Spaniards  who  plundered  and 
drove  out  the  wcalihy  Moors,  who  in  the 
Middle  Ages  had  made  Spain  a  flourishing 
and  wealthy  industrial  country,  and  it  led  to 
the  economic  decay  of  Spain.  Throughout 
antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages  we  meet  with 
examples  of  the  policj'  of  taxing  die  rich  out 
of  exi<:tenre  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  ruin 
has  invariably  been  the  result  of  that  popular 
and  democradc  policy  " 

So  it  has  been  throughout  history;  and 

so  it  be  with  us  unless  we  are  wise 
enoueh  to  avoid  the  hoar}'  rock  on  which  arc 
plainly  inscribed  the  ie<^cnds  and  the  warn- 
ings of  the  nations  that  made  shipwreck 
there.  It  is  to  that  fate  and  to  no  other 
that  the  socialistic  experiment  and  all  the 
polidea  that  lead  up  to  and  feed  it  the 


polides  whidiy  direcdy  or  indirectly,  are 
responsible  for  the  major  part  of  mcreased 
public  expenditure  —  nnist  inevitably  dra^ 
any  countiy. 

DANGEft  ROX  THE  VBSDXSOfBX  RnUHCIAK 

The  saving  feature  of  the  situatkn  is 

that  it  is  not  complex,  and  that  the  remedy 
is  not  obscure.  The  laws  of  conserv^ation 
are  everywhere  few  and  plain.  As  the  way 
to  resume  specie  payments  was  to  resume, 
so  the  way  to  conserve  capital  b  to  quit 
wasting  it.  Material  resources  are  con- 
ser\'ed  by  taking  steps  to  stop  their  dis- 
truction.  Just  so  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
its  capital,  its  credit,  must  be  saved  from 
the  predatory  poor  as  well  as  the  predatory 
rich,  but  above  all  from  the  pretlatorv 
politician.  Nothing  less  is  worthy  of  honest 
men  or  of  a  people  hving  under  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own  fashioning  and  controL 

The  ideal  of  intelligent  economy  must  be 
restored;  let  the  rule  be  that  every  dollar 
un profitably  spent  marks  a  crime  against 
posterity  just  as  much  as  does  the  dissi- 
pation of  material  resources. 

Expenditure  must  be  cut  down  all  along 
the  line,  since  a  comparison  with  twenty 
years  ago  shows  that  it  might  be  cut  in  two 
without  injury  to  any  real  interest 

Credit  everywhere  should  be  conserved 
by  a  sharp  scrutiny  of  new  bond  issues. 
The  nation  should  reserve  them  for  the 
crisis  of  war.  No  state  need  ever  borrow 
again  if  it  is  wisely  and  honestly  governed. 
The  city  that  has  fifty  years  of  corporate 
life  bdiind  it,  or  has  foimd  it  necessary  to 
refund  any  portion  of  its  bonded  debt 
instead  of  paying  at  maturity-  should  be 
slow  to  draw  upon  its  credit  or  mortgage 
the  Uves  of  its  children  yet  unborn. 

Stop  grafting,  the  offspring  of  public 
extravagance  and  the  parent  of  ci\ic  decay; 
not  only  the  gross  form  that  robs  treasuries, 
but  the  more  subtle  and  more  dangerous 
species  that  miccts  the  masses  of  the  people 
themselves. 

Indindual  and  public  economy;  a  just 
distinction  between  a  high  standard  of 
comfort  on  one  side  and  vulgar  ostentation 
or  criminal  waste  on  the  other;  a  check 
on  mcome  wasting,  debt  creation,  and  credit 
inflation  —  these  are  the  e^sential5  of  the 
new  and  better  conservation.  The  reform 
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is  90  great,  so  indispensable,  so  linked  to 

our  moral  as  well  as  our  material  progress 
that  it  would  seem  to  appeal  to  the  heart 
and  mind  of  every  Amcncan  and  win  his 
enthusiastic  devotiOD  undl  its  last  battle 
shaU  have  been  won.  Patriotism  and 
self-interest  strike  hands  here  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  homes  and  happiness  from 
those  most  dangerous  of  ail  enemies,  the 
foes  within  our  own  bordecs. 

The  Gonservatioa  movement  must  in- 
clude this  in  its  programme.  It  must 
stand  for  the  defense  and  economic  utiliza- 
tion of  a  resource  without  whose  painful 
accumulation  through  centuries  our  foreste 
and  our  mines  will  still  contribute  little  to 
comfort  or  progress,  and  our  fields  would 
still  wait  the  plow;  a  resource  which  repre- 


sents the  concentrated  efltoTts  and  pains 
and  hopes  of  a  mighty  past  —  every  act  of 
self-sacrifice  of  the  father  for  his  child, 
every  reward  of  labor  told  into  the  treasury 
of  savings  for  tiie  future,  the  pulse  of  the 
strong  hearts  and  the  strain  of  the  mighty 
sinews  of  all  the  millions  who  now  are  in 
their  graves  and  have  handed  down  to  us 
their  sacred  trust.  Encircled  by  the  impreg- 
nable barrier  which  such  a  comprehensive 
policy  of  conservatioii  should  erect  about 
it,  the  future  of  this  nation  would  be  secure 
indeed. 


This  is  tke  UtU  of  the  series  oj  Mr.  Hill's 
articles.  Along  with  other  maUer  they  will 
all  soon  be  published  in  a  vekme  etUiUed 
**HigkuMiys  oj  Progress," 
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IS  THE  whole  fabric  of  modem  national 
life  built  on  a  superstition? 
It  is  commonly  befieved  timt  the 
power,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  a 
nation  depend  on  its  military  and  naval 
strength.  It  is  a  common  belief  that 
national  existence  must  be  defended  by 
arms.  People  commonly  suppose  that  the 
strong  nation  can  guarantee  <^iportumties 


[NoTK  -.1  little  book  called  ''Eurofre's 
Optical  iUusion"  has  created  a  sensation 
abroad.  The  author  is  an  Amerieatt  by 
Hrth,  but  has  been  for  some  years  resident 
in  Europe.  Hi  has  discussed  his  argu- 
ment with  leading  statesmen  and  bankers 
0}  many  counirieSf  and  has  ventured  to 
publish  U  only  now  that  he  is  convinced  that 
it  is  unanswerable.  Mr.  An^  summarizes 
in  this  article  his  startling  thesis  which  is 
fu  importani  for  America  as  for  EMrope, 
—  The  Editors.] 


for  its  citizens  that  the  weak  nation  cannot 
guarantee. 

In  acondance  with  this  belief,  rival  arma- 
ments grow  to  monstrous  proprntions; 
Europe  trembles  to  its  centre  with  the  fear 

of  a  general  war. 

True,  enUghtcned  public  opinion  has 
come  to  appreciate  the  inhumanity  of  war. 
But  pubfic  ofHmon,  far  from  restraining 

governments  from  increasing  preparations 
for  war,  is  pushing  them  further. 

The  Englishman,  for  instance,  bclic\es 
that  his  wealth  is  largely  the  result  of  his 
political  power,  mainly  of  his  sea  power; 
that  Germany  with  its  expanding  population 
must  feel  cramped  and  must  soon  (\\!}\\  for 
elbow-room;  and  that  if  he  does  not  cicfLnfl 
himself  he  will  illualralc  thai  universal  . 
law  which  makes  of  every  stomach  a  grave- 
yard. And  the  Englishman  has  a  natural 
preference  for  bein^^  the  diner  rather  than 
the  dinner.   Since  it  is  universally  be- 
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lieved  th&t  wealth,  prosperity,  and  well- 
being  go  mih  national  strength  and  great- 
ness, the  English  intends,  so  long  as  he 
is  able,  to  mainLaui  Liial  bLrcngili  aad  great- 
ness. 

Admitting  his   premises  —  and  these 

premises  arc  the  unixersally  accepted 
axioms  of  international  politics  the  world 
over  —  who  shall  say  that  he  is  wrong  ? 

AN  OPTICAL  ILLUSION 

But  are  these  universal  axioms  un- 
changeable ? 

Is  it  true  that  wealth  and  well-being  go 
mth  the  political  powa  of  naticms,  or, 
indeed,  that  the  one  has  anything  whatever 
to  do  with  the  other? 

Is  it  a  fact  that  one  nation  can  gain  any 
solid,  tangible  advantage  by  the  coD<^uest 
of  another? 

Is  it  possible  for  one  nation  to  take  hy 
f<nDce  anytiiing  in  the  way  of  material  wealth 
from  another? 

Is  it  j)ossi]jlc  for  a  nation  in  any  real 
sense  to  "own"  the  territory  of  another — 
to  own  it,  that  is,  in  any  way  which  can 
benefit  the  individual  citizens  of  the  owmng 
country? 

Tf  England  could  conquer  Germany  to- 
morrow, completely  conquer  it,  reduce  its 
nationality  to  so  much  dust,  would  the 
ordinary  British  subject  be  the  better  for  it  ? 

If  Germany  could  conrr-er  England, 
would  any  ordinary  German  subject  be  the 
better  for  it? 

Does  the  political  or  mifitaiy  victory  d 
a  nation  give  any  advantage  to  the  indi- 
viduals of  that  nation  which  is  not  still 
possessed  by  the  individuals  of  the  defeated 
nation  ? 

The  fact  that  ail  these  questions  have  to 
be  answered  in  the  negatwe,  and  that  a  nega- 
tive answer  seems  to  outrage  common  sense, 
shows  how  much  our  political  axioms  are 
in  need  of  n'\ision. 

Ihc  ordinary  conception  of  national 
prosperity  and  armed  power  is  a  gross  and 
desperately  dangerous  nusconception,  par- 
taking at  times  of  the  nature  of  an  optical 
^illusion,  at  times  of  the  nature  of  a  super- 
stition; a  misconception  so  profoundly 
mischievous  as  to  misdirect  an  immense 
part  of  the  energies  of  mankind* 

The  fact,  of  course,  is  that  if  one  nation 


were  soundly  to  thrash  another  to-day, 
if  Germany  were  to  invade  England,  it 
could  carry  nothing  away  as  the  fruits  of 
victory.  Germany  could  inflict  no  daiaage 
on  England  that  would  not  react  in  as 
great  damage  on  itself. 

No  nation  can  in  our  day  by  military 
conquest  permanently  or  for  any  consid- 
erable period  destroy  or  greatly  damage 
.the  trade  of  another.  Trade  depends  upon 
the  existence  of  natural  wealth  and  a  popu- 
lation capable  of  working  it.  So  long  as 
the  natural  wealth  of  the  country  and  the 
population  to  work  it  remain,  an  invader 
cannot  "destroy"  it.  He  could  only  des- 
troy the  trade  by  destroying  the  populatloii, 
which  is  not  practicable;  and  ii  he  could 
destroy  the  population  he  would  destroy  bis 
own  market,  actual  or  potential. 

OONQCESI'S  CHANGED  CBAXACTEK 

Our  vocabulary  of  intefimtional  politics 

is  a  survival  of  conditions  no  longer  exist- 
ing, and  our  mental  conceptions  follow 
at  the  tail  of  our  vocabulary,  inlcrnational 
politics  are  still  dominated  by  terms  appli- 
cable to  conditions  which  the  processes  of 
modem  life  have  altogether  al^nl-^hcd. 

In  the  Roman  times  —  indeed,  in  all  the 
ancient  world  —  it  was  true  that  the  con- 
quest of  a  territory  meant  a  taxable  advan- 
tage to  the  conqueror;  it  meant  the  exploit- 
ation of  the  conquered  territory  by  the 
concjuering  state  to  the  advantage  of  that 
state  and  its  citizens.  It  not  infrequently 
meant  the  enslavement  of  the  conquered 
people  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth  in 
the  form  of  slaves.  In  mediaeval  times  a 
war  of  conquest  meant  immediate  tangible 
booty  in  the  shape  of  movable  property, 
actual  gold  and  silver,  land  parcelled  out 
among  the  chiefs  of  the  conquering  nation, 
as  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
and  so  forth. 

At  a  later  period,  conquest  involved  an 
advantage  to  the  reigning  house  of  the  con- 
quering nation;  it  was  mainly  the  squabbles 
of  rival  sovereigns  for  prestige  and  power 
which  precipitated  the  v.'ars  of  that  period. 
At  a  still  later  ])eriod,  civilization  as  a  whole 
—  not  necessarily  the  conquering  nation  — 
gained  (sometimes)  by  the  conquest  of  savage 
peoples,  in  that  order  was  substituted  for 
disorder.  In  the  period  of  the  coloniza- 
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don  of  newly  discovered  land,  the  pre- 
emption of  such  territory  by  one  particular 
nation  secured  an  advantage  for  the  citi- 
zens of  that  nation  in  that  its  overflowing 
population  found  homes  where  conditions 
were  preferable  to  the  social  or  political 
conditions  imposed  by  alien  nations. 

But  none  of  these  conditions  is  part  of 
the  problem  that  we  are  considering.  We 
are  concerned  with  the  case  of  fully  civi- 
lized rival  nations  in  fully  occupied  territory, 
and  the  fact  of  conquering  such  territory 
gives  to  the  conqueror  no  material  advan- 
tage which  he  could  not  have  had  without 
conquest.  And  in  these  conditions  —  the 
realities  of  the  political  world  as  we  find  it 
to-day  —  neither  "domination,"  nor  "pre- 
dominance of  armament,"  nor  the  "com- 
mand of  the  sea,"  can  do  anything  for 
commerce  and  industry  or  general  well- 
being.  England  may  build  fifty  Dread - 
noughts  and  not  sell  so  much  as  a  pen- 
knife the  more  in  consequence.  England 
might  conquer  Germany  to-morrow,  and 
it  would  find  that  it  could  not,  because  of 
that  fact,  make  a  single  Englishman  a 
shilling's  worth  the  richer  in  consequence. 

The  cause  of  this  profound  change, 
largely  the  work  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
is  due  mainly  to  the  complex  financial 
interdependence  of  the  capitals  of  the 
world,  a  condition  in  which  disturbance  in 
New  York  involves  financial  and  commer- 
cial disturbance  in  London,  and,  if  suffi- 
ciently grave,  compels  financiers  of  London 
to  cooperate  with  those  of  New  York  in  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  crisis,  not  as  a  matter  of 
altruism,  but  as  a  matter  of  commercial 
self-protection.  The  complexity  of  modem 
finance  makes  New  York  dependent  on 
London,  London  upon  Paris,  Paris  upon 
Berlin,  to  a  greater  degree  than  has  ever 
before  been  the  case  in  history.  This  inter- 
dependence is  the  result  of  the  daily  use 
of  those  contrivances  of  ci\ilization  which 
date  from  yesterday  —  the  rapid  post,  the 
instantaneous  dissemination  of  financial 
and  commercial  information  by  means  of 
tclegrapiiy,  and  generally  the  incredible 
progress  of  rapidity  in  communication 
which  has  put  the  half-dozen  chief  capitals 
of  Christendom  in  closer  contact  finan 
cially,  and  has  rendered  them  more  depen 
dent  ihr  onr  upon  the  other  than  were  tht- 


chief  cities  of  Great  Britain  less  than  a  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

IF  GERMANY  INVADED  ENGLAND 

A  fiery  patriot  sent  to  a  London  paper 
the  following  letter: 

When  the  German  army  is  looting  the  cellars 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  canning  oflf  the 
foundations  of  our  whole  national  fortune, 
perhaps  the  twaddlers  who  are  now  screaming 
about  the  wastefulness  of  building  four  more 
Dreadnoughts  will  understand  why  sane  men 
are  regarding  this  opposition  as  treasonable 
nonsense. 

What  would  actually  happen  if  a  Ger- 
man army  were  to  loot  the  vaults  of  the 
Bank  of  England?  The  first  effect,  of 
course,  would  be  that,  as  the  Bank  of 
England  is  the  banker  of  all  other  banks, 
there  would  be  a  run  on  every  bank  in 
England,  and  all  would  suspend  payment. 
But  simultaneously,  German  bankers, 
many  with  credit  in  London,  would  feel  the 
effect;  merchants  the  world  over  threat- 
ened with  ruin  by  the  effect  of  the  coUapse 
in  London  would  immediately  call  in  all 
their  credits  in  Germany,  and  German 
finance  would  present  a  condition  of  chaos 
hardly  less  terrible  than  that  of  England. 
The  German  generalissimo  in  London 
might  be  no  more  civilized  than  Attila, 
himself,  but  he  would  soon  find  the  dif- 
ference between  himself  and  .\ttila.  Attila, 
luckily  for  him,  did  not  have  to  worry  about 
a  bank-rate  and  such-like  complications; 
but  the  German  general,  while  trying  to 
sack  the  Bank  of  England,  would  find  that 
his  own  balance  (did  he  possess  one)  in 
the  Bank  of  Berlin  would  have  vanished  into 
thin  air,  and  the  value  of  the  best  of  his 
investments  dwindled  as  though  by  a 
miracle;  he  would  find  that  for  the  sake  of 
loot  amounting  to  a  few  sovereigns  apiece 
among  his  soldiery,  he  had  sacrificed  his 
fortune. 

I  have  seen  this  in  a  leading  English 
paper: 

If  Germany  were  extinguished  to-morrow, 
there  is  not  an  Englishman  in  the  world  who 
would  not  the  day  after  to-morrow  be  the 
richer.  Nations  have  fought  for  years  over  a 
city  or  right  of  succession.  Must  they  not 
fight  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  pounds 
of  yearly  commerce? 
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One  almost  despairs  of  ever  reaching 
economic  sanity  when  it  is  possible  for  a 
responsible  English  newspaper  to  print 
matter  which  ought  to  be  as  offensive  to 
educated  folk  as  a  delenae  of  astrology  or 
of  witchcraft. 

What  does  the  "extinction"  of  Germany 
mean?  Does  it  mean  that  England  would 
slay  in  cold  blood  sixty  or  se\  enty  millions 
of  men,  women,  and  children?  Other- 
wise, even  though  the  fleet  and  army  were 
annihilated,  the  country's  sixty- million-odd 
workers  still  remain— who  woidd  be  all  the 
more  industrious,  as  they  would  have 
undergone  great  sufTcring  and  privation  — 
prepared  to  work,  their  mines  and  work- 
shops more  thoroughly  and  thriftily  than 
ever,  and  consequently  just  as  much  Eng- 
land's trade  rivals  as  ever,  army  or  no 
army,  n&vy  or  no  navy. 

Even  if  P^n inland  could  actually  "extin- 
guish" Germany  and  all  Germans,  it  would 
annihilate  such  an  important  section  of  its 
debtors  as  to  create  hopeless  panic  in  Lon- 
don. It  would  annihilate  a  market  for 
English  i'orvh  equal  to  that  of  Canada 
and  South  Ainca  combined. 

NAVIES  DO  NUTili.NG  tOK  T&ADi:; 

It  Is  a  [}hysical  and  economic  imj^^- 
sibilily  to  capture  the  external  or  carrying 
trade  of  another  nation  by  military  con- 
quest Large  navies  are  impotent  to  create 
trade  for  the  nations  owning  them,  and 
can  do  nothint;  to  "confine  the  commercial 
rivalry"  of  other  nation^. 

Nor  can  a  conqueror  destroy  the  com- 
petition of  a  conquered  nation  by  annnring 
it;  bis  competitors  would  still  compete  with 
him.  If  Germany  >hould  conquer  Holland, 
Tterman  merchants  would  still  have  to  meet 
the  competition  of  Dutch  merchants,  and 
on  keener  terms  than  ori^nally,  because 
the  Dutch  merchants  would  then  be  within 
the  Germans'  customs  lines.  Moreover, 
German'^  would  not  be  able  to  take  a  penny- 
piece  from  tlie  citizens  of  Holland  to  reim- 
burse the  cost  of  conquest,  as  any  special 
taxation  would  simply  be  taxing  themselves, 
sbce  Holland  would  then  be  a  part  of 
Germany. 

The  wealth,  prosperity,  and  well-being 
of  a  nation  depend  in  no  way  upon  its 
political  power.  Otherwise  we  should  find 


the  prosperity  of  the  smaller  nations  less 
than  that  of  the  great  nations.  Ttus  is  not 
the  case.  The  populations  of  states  like 

Switzerland,  Holland,  Bel^um,  Denmark, 

and  Sweden  are  in  every  wav  ac  prosperous 
as  the  citizens  of  states  Uke  Germany, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  France.  The  trade 
per  capita  of  the  small  nations  is  in  excess 
of  the  trade  per  capita  (rf  the  great  ones. 

No  nation  could  gain  any  advantage  by 
the  conquest  of  the  British  colonies,  and 
Great  Britain  could  not  suHcr  material 
damage  by  their  loss,  however  much  such 
loss  would  be  regretted  on  sentimental 
grounds,  and  as  rendering  less  easy  certain 
useful  social  cooperation  between  kindred 
peoples.  For  the  British  colonies  are,  in 
fact,  independent  nations  in  alliance  with 
the  Mother  Country,  to  whom  they  are  no 
source  of  tribute  or  economic  profit,  their 
economic  relations  being  scltlcfh  not  by  the 
Mother  Country,  but  by  the  colonies. 
Economically,  England  would  gain  by  their 
formal  separation,  since  it  would  be  reeved 
of  the  co?t  of  their  defen';<-. 

The  English  continually  talk  a-  thoutrh 
their  carrying  trade  were  in  some  ^jKcial 
sense  the  result  of  the  growth  of  tiieir  great 
na\y,  yet  Norway  has  a  carrying  trade  which, 
relatively  to  its  population,  is  nearly  three 
times  greater  than  England's. 

NO  GAIN  FROM  CONQUERED  TEBUIORY 

As  the  only  possible  course  for  a  con- 
queror in  our  day  is  to  lea\e  the  wealth  of 
a  territory  in  the  complete  possession  of 
the  individuals  inhabiting  that  territory, 
it  is  a  lofpcal  follacy  ftnd  an  c^tkal  illu- 
sion to  regard  a  nation  as  increaang  its 
wealth  when  it  increases  its  territory. 
When  a  province  or  state  is  annexed,  the 
population  (the  real  and  only  owners  of  the 
w^th  therein)  is  also  annexed,  and  tiie 
conqueror  gets  nothing. 

The  facts  of  modem  hUtory  abundantly 
demonstrate  this.  When  Germany  an 
nexed  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Alsatia,  not 
a  single  ordinary  German  citizen  was  one 
pfetmig  the  richer.  Although  England 
"owns**  Canada,  the  English  merchant  is 
driven  out  of  the  Canadian  markets  by  the 
merchant  of  Switzerland,  who  does  not 
"own"  Canada.  Even  where  territory  b 
not  formally  annexed^  the  conqueror  is 
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unable  to  take  the  wealth  of  a  conquered 
territon'.  owing  to  the  delicate  interde- 
pendence of  the  financial  world  (an  outcome 
of  our  credit  and  banking  systems),  which 
makes  the  financial  and  industrial  secu- 
rity  of  the  victor  dependent  upon  financial 
and  industrial  securitx-  in  all  considerable 
civilized  centres.  Widespread  conli^ration 
or  destruction  of  trade  and  commerce  in 
conquered  territory  would,  therefore,  react 
disastrously  upon  the  conqueror. 

The  conqueror  is  thus  reduced  to  ceo 
nomic  impotence,  which  means  that  poHtical 
and  military  power  can  do  nothing  for  the 
trade  and  wdl-being  of  the  individuak  of 
the  nation  exercising  such  power.  Con- 
versely, armies  and  navies  cannot  destroy 
tile  trade  of  rivals,  nor  can  they  capture  it. 
The  great  nations  of  Europe  do  not  destroy 
the  tnde  of  the  small  nations  to  their  bene- 
fit, because  they  cannot;  and  the  Dutch 
citizen,  whose  Government  possesses  no 
military-  power,  is  just  as  well  otT  as  the 
German  citizen,  whose  Government  pos- 
sesses an  army  of  two  nuUioos  of  men,  and 
a  great  deal  better  off  tlian  the  Russian, 
whose  Government  pn<;^cs'-es  an  army  of 
something  like  four  n.  Uions.  Thus  the 
3  per  cents,  of  powerless  Belgium  are 
quoted  at  96,  and  the  3  per  cents,  of  power- 
ful Germany  at  83;  the  2^  per  cents,  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  with  its  hundred  and 
twent}'  million  souls  and  its  four-million 
array,  are  quoted  at  81,  while  the  3^  per 
cents,  of  Norway,  which  has  not  an  army 
at  all  (or  any  that  need  be  considered  in  the 
<Kscussion),  are  quoted  at  102. 

All  of  this  carries  with  it  the  paradox 
that  the  more  a  nation's  wealth  is  protected 
the  less  secure  docs  it  become. 

WOKLDS    FINANCIERS    ilAKK    NO  MISTAKE 

We  are  told  by  all  ihv  experts  that  great 
navi<s  and  great  armies  are  necessary  to 
protect  our  wealth  against  the  aggre^on 
of  powerful  neighbors,  whose  cupidity  and 

voracity  can  be  controlled  by  force  alone; 
Jhat  tTeaf!*'^.  avail  nothinj»,  and  that  in 
international  politics  might  makes  right. 
Yet  when  the  financial  genius  of  Europe, 
studying  die  question  in  its  purdy  finan> 
and  material  aspect,  has  to  decide 
between  the  great  states  with  all  their  im- 
P^^sing  paraphernalia  of  colossal  armies 


and  fabulously  costly  navies,  and  the  little 
slates  (which,  if  our  political  pundits  are 
right,  could  any  day  have  their  wealiii  gob- 
bled up  by  those  voracious  big  neighbors) 
possessing  relatively  no  military  power 
whatever,  such  genius  plumps  solidly  and, 
with  what  is  in  the  circumstances  a  tre 
mendous  dilTerence.  in  favor  f)f  the  small 
and  helpless.  For  a  dillcrencc  of  twenty 
points,  which  we  find  as  between  Nor^ 
wegian  and  Russian,  and  fourteen  as 
between  Belgian  and  German  securities,  is 
the  difference  between  a  safe  and  a  specu- 
lative one;  it  is  the  diflercncc  between  an 
American  railroad  IxHid  in  time  of  profound 
security  and  in  time  of  widespread  panic. 
And  what  is  true  of  the  Government  funds 
is  true  in  an  only  slightly  less  degree  of  the 
industrial  securities,  in  the  national  com- 
parison just  drawn. 

Is  it  altruism  or  quixotism  which  thus 
impels  the  cajjilalists  of  Europe  to  conclude 
that  the  public  funds  and  in%(''^'ments  of 
powerless  Holland  and  Sweden  [any  day  at 
the  mercy  of  thrir  big  neighbors)  are  from 
10  to  20  per  cent,  safer  than  the  greatest 
Power  of  Continental  Eurojx.'?  The  ({ues 
tion  is,  of  course,  absurd.  The  only  con- 
sideration of  the  fmancier  is  probt  and 
security,  and  he  has  decided  that  the  funds 
of  the  undefended  nation  are  more  secure 
than  the  funds  of  one  defended  by  colossal 
armaments.  How  does  he  arrive  nt  this 
decision,  unless  it  be  through  the  knowledge 
that  modem  wealth  requhres  no  defence, 
because  it  cannot  be  course  a  ted? 

If  the  common  doctrine  be  true,  the 
Rothschilds,  Morgans,  and  Stems  would 
not  invest  a  pound  or  a  dollar  in  the  terri- 
tories of  die  imdefended  nadms;  and  yet, 
far  from  that  being  the  case,  they  c<msider 
that  a  Swiss  or  a  Dutch  investment  is  more 
secure  than  a  German  one;  that  indus- 
trial undertakings  in  a  country  hke  Swit- 
zerland, defended  by  a  comic-opera  army 
of  a  few  thousand  men,  are  preferable  in 
point  of  security  to  enterprises  backed  by 
three  milhons  of  the  most  perfectly  trained 
soldiers  in  the  world. 

The  attitude  of  European  fmance  in  this 
matter  is  thit  absolute  condemnation  of  the 
new  commonly  taken  by  the  statesman. 
If  a  country's  trade  were  rrally  at  the  mercy 
of  the  first  successful  invader,  if  armies  and 
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navies  were  really  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  tradf,  the  small  countries  would 
he  in  a  hopek'ssly  inferior  position  and 
could  exist  only  on  the  sullcrance  of  what 
we  are  told  are  unscrupulous  i^gresaors. 
And  yet  Norway  has  relatively  to  popula- 
tion a  greater  carrying  trade  than  Great 
Britain;  and  Dutch,  Swiss,  and  Belgian 
merchants  compete  in  all  the  markets  of 
the  world  successfully  with  those  of  Ger- 
many and  France. 

Tt  may  he  nrp^iK-d  that  the  small  states  owe 
their  security  to  the  various  treaties  guaran- 
teeing their  neutrality.  But  such  a  conclusion 
of  itsdf  would  ccmdemn  the  supporters  of 
great  armaments,  because  it  would  imply 
that  international  good  faith  constituted  a 
better  defense  than  armaments. 

SUPPOSE  THE  PAN-OESHANI8T8  SUCCEEDED 

Let  tis  put  tins  matter  as  concretely  and 

as  practically,  with  our  feet  as  close  to  the 
earth  iis  possible,  and  take  an  actual  exami)lc. 

There  is  j)ossibly  no  party  in  Europe 
so  convinced  ot  the  general  truth  of  the 
commoD  axioms  that  at  present  dominate 
intematioiiai  politics  as  the  Pan-Germanists 
of  Germany.  This  party  has  set  before 
itself  the  object  of  grouping  into  one 
great  power  all  ihe  peoples  of  the  Ger- 
manic race  or  language  in  Europe.  Woe 
this  ^m  achieved,  Germany  would  become 
the  dominating  Power  *hv  Continent, 
and  might  become  the  dommating  Power 
ot  the  world.  And,  according  to  the  com- 
monly accepted  view,  such  an  achievement 
would,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Germany, 
be  worth  any  sacrifice  tliat  Germans  could 
make.  It  would  be  an  object  so  great,  so 
desirable,  that  German  citizens  should  not 
hedtate  for  an  instant  to  give  everytliing, 
life  itself,  in  its  accomplishment. 

Very  good.  Let  us  assume  that  at  the 
cost  of  great  sacrifice,  the  greatest  sacrifice 
which  it  is  possible  to  imagine  a  modem 
civilized  nation  making,  this  has  been 
accompUshed,  and  that  Belgium,  HoUand, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Austria  have  all 
become  part  of  the  great  German  hege- 
mony: ts  there  one  ordinary  German  citi- 
zen wiw  would  be  able  lo  i>ay  ilial  his  ni'll- 
being  had  increased  by  such  a  change? 
Germany  would  then  **own'*  Holland. 
M  would  a  singk  German  ciiiten  be  the 


richer  for  the  ownership  t  The  Hollander. 

from  having  been  the  citizen  of  a  small  and 
insignificant  stale,  would  become  the  riti.-.Q 
of  a  very  great  one.  Wauid  the  nuiividud 
HeUandiar  be  any  the  richer  or  any  ike  belter  t 
We  know  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  neither 
the  German  nor  the  Hollander  would  be- 
one  whit  the  better,  and  we  know  also,  ai 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  in  all  human  probabil- 
ity they  would  be  a  great  deal  worse.  We 
may,  indeed,  say  that  the  Hollander  would 
be  certainly  the  worse  in  that  he  would 
have  exchanged  the  relatively  light  taxation 
and  light  military  service  of  Holland  for 
the  much  heavier  taxation  and  the  much 
longer  military  service  of  the  "great" 
Gennan  Empue. 

SHALL  SITFERSTmON  SEI^? 

The  principle  which  I  have  attempted 
to  daborate  here  —  the  economic  futility 
of  political  force — first  thrust  itself  upon 

my  attention  some  ten  years  3.<yo,  and  in 
the  interval  since  I  have  had  tx  i  nsion  to 
discuss  it  with  the  bankers  and  iinancicrs 
as  well  as  the' statesmen  of  several  Euro- 
pean countries.  Fully  expecting  that  there 
would  be  some  point  overliX)ked  by  myself 
which  would  upset  the  whole  principle.  1 
was  not  a  little  astonished  to  find  that  none 
was  forthcoming,  and  the  more  thorough 
discussion  of  its  details  since  then  >has  only 
confirmed  my  first  conviction  that  (bold 
as  thy  assertion  may  seem)  the  mind  of 
civilization  is  in  effect  in  this  matter  dom- 
inated by  a  pure  illusion,  or  rather  that 
current  political  ideas  and  phraseology  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  march  of  events. 

Arc  we,  in  bUnd  obedience  to  primitive 
instinct  and  old  prejudices,  enslaved  by  the 
old  catch-words  and  that  indolence  which 
makes  the  reversal  of  old  ideas  unpleasant, 
to  remain  under  the  dominatioii  of  this 
curious  superstition  Shall  wc  contintje 
to  struggle,  spilling  oceans  of  blood,  wast- 
ing mountains  of  treasure,  to  achieve  what 
is  at  bottom  a  logical  absurdity,  to  accom- 
plish something  which  when  accomplished 
shall  avail  us  nothing;  and  which,  if  it  could 
avail  us  anything,  would  condemn  liie 
nations  of  the  world  lo  never-ending  blood- 
shed and  the  constant  defeat  of  s3l  those 
aims  which  men  in  their  sober  hours  know 
to  be  alone  worthy  of  sustained  endeavor? 
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THE  SURPRISING  NUMBER  OF  r.RFAT  PAINTINGS  IN  PRTVATK  COL- 
I, FrTlONS— PRIVATELY  OWNED  MASTERPIECES  VALUED  AT  25  MILLION 
DOLLARS,  WITH   MUSEUM  COLLECTIONS   WORTH  5  MIIXIONS  MORE 

BY 

FRANK  JEWETT  MATHER,  Jr. 

[Note  —  An  ini'eniory  oj  paintings  by  great  masters  now  in  American  private  coikcUons 
gives  the /oUowing  remarkable  showing  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  by  no  mem  amplete: 
Rembramdt,  70;  Frans  Hals,  35;  Van  Dyck,  25;  El  Greco^  ao;  Goya,  20;  Rubens,  15;  Ruysdodf  1$; 
Vermeer  of  Delft,  7;  Botticelli,  7;  TUiaMt  Si  MankgHo,  3;  Giovinmi  Bellim,  3;  Velasquett  3;  R»- 
phaelf  2  i  Jan  van  Eyck,  i . 

Ahotd  two-thirds  of  tlie  231  masterpieces  in  this  list  are  examples  of  rarity  and  importance,  and 
the  value  of  this  particular  list  would  much  exceed  $10,000,000.  Only  such  pictures  as  are  of  cer- 
tain authcfr  ship  have  been  ron^idt  ral  in  litis  estimate.  There  are  probably  snrral  Jaubtfid  examples 
for  every  one  that  can  be  conjuienlly  accepted,  but  many  of  titese  too  ambitiously  attributed  works 
are  in  themselves  eld  and  meritorious,  being  the  product  of  minor  or  little-known  masters. 

Since  preposterous  prin  s  are  occasionally  paid  here,  as  abroad,  for  pi(:ture$  of  mediocre  quality, 
an  estimate  of  prices  does  not  necessarily  correspond  to  artistic  values.  But,  sinre  the  figures 
are  tn  themselves  impressive,  an  esliinaU  that  iias  been  kindly  furnished  by  one  who  knows  t/te 
fielme'tfade  well  is  here  given. 

The  value  of  al!  the  ch.l  masters  privately  cncned  in  A  merica  may  be  row^hly  set  dmi'n  as  $^5,000,000. 
The  old  masters  in  public  museums  are  worth  at  least  $5,000,000.  The  paintings  by  artists  oj  the 
nineteenth  century  in  private  collections  must  represent  an  expenditure  of  not  less  than  $50,000,000 
and  a  present  value  0/  considertUdy  more* 

American  collections  are  strangest  in  works  of  the  Dutch  Schoel  and  of  the  French  painters  of  the 
UhcaUed  Fontaineblcau  School.  We  have,  for  example,  seventy  Rembrandts  and  thirty-five  Frans 
Httlses.  Few  European  countries  are  so  nch  in  these  makers.  In  the  Early  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  Schads,  American  collections  {though  rapidly  improving)  are  sHU  inferior. 

Unless  one  con/if  (;ct  at  the  dealers'  books,  the  whole  matter  of  value  is  guesswork.  Much  depends 
on  the  wealth  and  knowledge  of  possible  buyers,  and  their  eagerness  for  the  work  of  special  painters. 

According  to  one  of  the  l«sf  onthoriHes  on  prices,  a  Remhrandt  portrait  is  worth: 

"Ifsold  to  a  fine  and  caulivus  amateur  like  A,  say,  $40,000. 

** If  sold  to  a  fine  but  more  eai^er  amateur  like  B,  say,  $6o,000. 

*'//  sold  to  a  cheerful  intruder  like  C,  say,  $ioo,cxx). 

"//  sold  to  a  rather  intelligent,  very  rich,  hut  stubborn  collector  like  D,  $t9$fioa. 

"If  sold  to  a  dealer  led  and  ruthless  amateur  tike  E,  $200^000. 
"//  sold  to  a  novice  of  the  same  type  like  F,  $225,000. 
"  And  soon  up  to  G  and  H."  —The  Edixoss.] 


TWO  American  artists  and  critics, 
John  La  Fargc  and  Aiicn^ist  F. 
Jaccaci.  have  vindcrtakon  to  ri-pro- 
duce  and  interpret — in  a  great  art  book,  that 
brings  to  bear  upon  the  coUectioQ  as  a  whole 
and  upon  each  |Mcture  the  best  opinion  of 
the  j>ast  and  present — the  choicest  pictures 
in  our  private  collection??.  The  avcrajje 
person  still  balks  at   the  quite  trutiiiul 


statement  that  our  art  collecting  of  twenty- 
five  years  past  <>nc  of  the  mo=,t  extra 
ordinary  moveimnts  known  to  hislor>*,  and, 
taken  broadly,  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful Unhappily,  our  own  art  cuts  no  such 
figure  as  Italy's  did  with  the  amateurs  d 
the  Renais5Jance;  but,  short  of  the  actual 
thtl't^  of  tlie  Casars  and  Najjoleon,  there 
has  probably  never  been  within  an  equal 
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pericxl  so  importani  a  transit  of  the  art  of 
other  lands.  Men  ot  varied  wealth  and 
temper  have  uidted  in  this  ambttioii  <rf 
fonning  notable  collections.  In  particular 
our  new  capitalism,  which  grasps  after  mills 
and  lands  and  ships  and  banks  and  railroads, 
has  reached  quite  as  mastcrt'uliy  for  the  best 
paintings  in  the  m^kets  of  the  world.  It  is 
this  moment  when  the  new  wealth  already 
in  artistic  possessiOD  is  seeking  for  fuller 
aesthetic  consciousness  that  Mr,  La  Farge 
and  Mr.  Jaccaci  have  willed  to  perpetuate. 

RECKLESS  BUT  HOT  FOOLISH  CQIXBCTING 

One  of  the  dearest  myths  of  the  dme  is 

that  of  the  idiotic  million^rc  art-collector. 
It  dies  hard.  After  the  Hudson-Fuiton 
loan  exhibition  of  Dutch  paintings,  which 
drew  many  of  the  experts  of  Europe  across 
the  Atlantic,  we  still  hear-  the  joke  about 
buying  pigs  aAd  pictures  —  still  catch 
rumors,  always  significantly  vague  ones, 
of  fakes  being  imposed  wholesale  upon  the 
guileless  captains  of  great  industry  and  high 
finance.  Why  not  apj^y  the  test  of  simple 
probability  to  this  legend  of  Sir  GuUil^le 
Plutus?  Thus  we  should  immediately  sec 
the  sheer  unlikehhood  of  a  man  who 
bends  men  of  all  degrees  to  Ms  business 
purposes  straightway  becoming  an  imbecile 
when  he  b^^s  to  buy  pictures.  Natur- 
ally, few  men  of  affairs  have  leisure  to 
acquire  fine  connoisseurship,  but  any  man 
of  moderate  intelligence  must  through  asso- 
ciation with  fine  poasesaons  gradually  gain 
something  of  the  a>llector's  eye  and  instinct 
Indeed,  if  our  plutocratic  amateur  were 
the  ninny  he  is  taken  to  be,  the  denlcr^^ 
could  ill  aUord  to  over-abuse  his  simpiicily. 
To  do  so  would  spoil  business.  All  collec- 
tors vnH  make  mistakes,  and  naturally  the 
mistakes  of  the  very  rich  look  staggeringly 
big  to  collectors  of  small  means.  I  could 
tell,  w^ere  the  matter  of  any  real  importance, 
of  chagrins  that  have  befaUen  scmie  of  our 
famous  coUectors,  but  to  what  purpose? 
With  rare  c.Tce[>ti()ns  the  great  collectors 
have  mcrc-ly  suffered  in  tiie  field  of  art  the 
\icissitudcs  tlmt  have  occasionally  betallcn 
them  in  the  control  of  railroads,  mills,  and 
stock-maiket  movements.  The  real  griev- 
ance of  the  superior  person,  and  especially 
of  the  little  collector,  against  them  is  that 
they  spend  lavishly  and  spoil  the  game  for 


poorer  people.  Yes,  the  great  amatiurs 
have  spent  heedlessly.  Foolishly?  i 'rob- 
ably  not  Here  we  must  stand  not  on  punc- 
tilios, but  on  facts.  There  have  been  few 
sensational  sales  of  the  past  decade  that  the 
dealers  would  not  cheerfully  rescind,  so  cer- 
tain is  it  that  even  the  dearest  pictures  could 
still  be  resold  at  a  profit. 

Myths  arise  from  the  shortness  of  human 
memoiy.  The  stran^st  event  wiU  look 
normal  enough  when  once  we  see  how 
reasonably  it  is  grounded  in  the  past.  So 
the  recent  incursion  of  new  miilionaircdom 
into  the  fidd  of  art  is  looked  at  askance 
only  because  we  fail  to  see  how  inevitably 
the  new  collecting  grew  out  of  the  old. 
Dealerdom  merely  accelerated  into  a  gallop 
the  sedate  pace  that  had  been  maintained 
for  a  century.  The  painter  Rembrandt 
Peale  is  authority  for  the  statement  that: 
''The  first  collection  of  pictures  that  appeared 
in  the  United  States  was  a  consignment  made 
to  John  Swanwick,  an  eminent  merchant  of 
PhUadelphta  about  the  year  1786."  A 
litde  later,  Charles  Wilson  Peale  built  in 
that  city  what  was  undoubtedly  our  first 
picture  gallery,  properly  speaking,  and  the 
ancestor  of  all  our  art  museums.  But  a  full 
generation  earlier,  as  we  know  from  adver- 
tisements, tilicre  was  a  considerable  impor- 
tation of  pictures,  mostly  "landskips." 
Certain  putative  old  mastt  r  Imng  in  Mount 
Vernon  in  Washington's  day.  Two  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  National  Museum.  The 
first  primitive  painting,  so  far  as  I  know, 
was  brought  over  by  that  innovator  in  many 
fields,  Thomas  Jefferson.  It  is  a  fine 
contemporary  copy  of  a  famous  Madonna 
by  Mabuse,  m  the  Museum  oi  Paicrmo,  and 
it  still  hangs  in  the  galleries  of  the  New  Yoik 
Historical  Society  to  disprove  the  stu|nd 
alarm  sedulously  nursed  in  Europe  that 
panel  {nctures  sent  to  America  are  doomed 
to  swift  destruction. 

As  New  York  slowly  ovntook  Philadel- 
phia, there  ensued  a  considerable  commerce 
in  old  masters  of  a  kind.  Here  and  there 
inflividual  collectors  emerged.  In  the  late 
'thirties,  "Count"  William  Vernon  of  New- 
port, one  of  the  first  voluntaiy  exiles  to 
Europe,  sold  at  auction  a  little  collection 
of  old  masters  which  he  had  got  together 
in  Revolutionary  times  through  his  relations 
vwith  the  French  court.   In  1845,  Prince 
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Jerome  Bonaparte  dispersed  at  auction  the 

content-^  of  his  mansion  at  florrlcntown. 
N.  J.  i  he  picturt^  must  have  been  of  some 
consequence,  for  two  Rubenses  and  a 
Raphael  Mengs  fetched  a  thousand  dollars 
or  more  apiece.  So  much  for  indications 
that  the  rolkctor  spirit  has  ever  been 
present  amonj^  us. 

Meanwhile,  American  art  was  coming  to 
its  own.  In  1834,  Willialn  Dunlap  found 
materials  enough  for  a  *'  History  of  the  Arts 
of  Design  in  Air.  nr:i,"  and  thirteen  years 
later  William  Tuckerman  (in  "Artist  Life") 
published  wiiat  is  probably  the  first  Amer- 
ican book  whoDy  devoted  to  contemporaiy 
art  We  are  in  the  heyday  of  ^e  Hudson 
River  School.  The  artist  is  a  personage  in 
the  sense  that  he  rarely  has  been  since.  Hos- 
pitable merchants,  bankers,  and  professional 
men  crave  his  advice  and  society.  Houses 
and  galleries  fill  up  with  purchases  from  the 
Academy  and  even  more  readily  with  the 
sentimental  subjects  of  the  Dusseldorf 
School.  It  is  the  j)leasantest  chapter  of 
American  collecting,  if  its  results  were  not 
impressive.  Arcadian  days  are  always  brief. 
Already  the  war  impended,  with  the  conse- 
vwvni  iriflustrial  expansion.  The  artist  was 
no  longer  a  notable  figure  men  ly  by  virtue 
of  his  trade,  i  hc  dealer  had  buccecdcrl 
to  the  heart  and  purse-strings  of  the  wealthy 
enthusiast  But  before  considering  the 
merits  and  defc^cts  of  a  regime  that  persists 
until  to-day, we  should  note  that  (with  the  ex- 
ceptions of  the  Dusseldorf  obsession  noted) 
the  apostolic  succession  of  American  collect- 
ing was  maintained  by  strong  if  slender  links. 

NOTABLE  EARLY  COttECTIONS 

Fine  Turners,  admirable  sketches  by 
Constable,  a  splendid  Sir  Joshua  —  these 
were  the  Ifavorite  possessions  of  the  biblio- 
phile, James  heaooL  Collected  in  the 
'fifties  and  'sixties,  these  pictures  now  hang 
in  the  librar)*  tiiat  bears  their  donor's  name. 
The  contrast  with  the  Stewart  collection 
of  the  same  period^  which  hangs  nearby,  is 
somewhat  acute.  In  these  years  Consul 
James  Jackson  Jarves,  nt  Florence,  was 
gathering  together  those  early  Italian  ])ic- 
tures  which  he  destined  for  an  American 
Museum.  His  taste  was  a  full  generation 
ahead  of  his  time.  His  queer  old  pictures 
were  doubted  and  flouted.  Through  his 


poverty  the  main  portions  of  his  collection 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Yale  College  and 
of  a  friend, 'E.  B.  Holden,  Esq.,  of  Cleve- 
land, where  they  arc  to-day  the  object  of 
pilgrimages  by  European  experts.  A  worthy 
fellow  of  Jarves,  but  more  fortunate,  was 
Thomas  J.  Br)'an,  who  with  infiniti-  skill 
and  patience  assembled  a  series  of  j)ictures 
representing  nearly  all  phases  of  the  religious 
art  of  Europe.  Thb  collection  was  delivered 
intact  to  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
in  1S67.  T  can  only  mention  such  collec- 
tors as  T,o\]is  Durr,  who,  the  late  Abram  S. 
Hewitt  once  told  me,  scoured  the  auction 
and  junk-shops  of  New  York  for  a  genei^ 
ation,  never  paying  more  than  fifteen  dollars 
for  a  picture.  His  collection  of  Dutch, 
Flemish,  and  Spanish  pictures  was  left  to  the 
Historical  Society  in  1881,  where  the  residue 
stiU  makes  a  creditable  showing.  Dun 
re[»eaent8  an  undying  type,  that  of  the  pas^ 
sionate  bargain-hunter. 

Meanwhile,  the  ba^s  of  American  collect- 
ing was  broadening.  In  the  'sijrties  William 
Hunt  came  back  from  France  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  Barbiscm.  His  enthusiasm  spelled 
comfort  for  Millet.  That  remarkable  group 
of  the  men  of  rS^o  which  still  adorns  the 
Brookiine  house  of  Mr.  Quinry  Shaw  was 
then  assembled.  An  artist  ajid  an  amateur 
broke  out  the  way  which  the  dealers  were 
soon  to  follow  for  a  generation.  At  Cam- 
bridge Charlr-  Elliot  Norton  possessed, 
though  not  a  collection,  fme  examples  of 
the  old  masters.  Turner  drawings,  and  one 
or  more  compositions  of  the  ri^ng  young 
painter,  Bume- Jones.  But  in  general  the 
amateur  and  the  artist  were  yielding  to  the 
dealer.  The  new  money  made  in  and  after 
the  War  was  beginning  to  covet  beautiful 
tilings.  Many  of  the  new  collectors,  men  of 
the  type  of  William  H.  VandeibUt  and  A. 
T.  Stewart,  were  self-made  and  had  no 
easy  relations  either  with  American  artists 
or  with  the  older  sort  of  collectors.  Very 
sensibly  these  novi  homines  took  adWce 
and  inevitably  they  accepted  that  winch  was 
mc^t  accessible  and  strenuously  offered, 
namely  that  of  the  art  dealers.  Here  wa= 
the  beginning  of  a  domination  that  for  bettei' 
or  worse  is  potent,  if  declining,  to  day. 

Rather  grudgingly  the  dealers  took  up  the 
thoughtful  work  of  Millet  and  Rousseau, 
Those  blither  spirits,  Corot  and  Daubigny, 
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made  their  way  with  ease.  Still  more 
readily  the  romantic  superficiality  of  Diaz 
and  the  admirable  prose  of  Troyon  and 

Dupr<?  imposed  themselves  upon  the  trade. 
But  what  the  trade  really  liked  was  the  art 
of  the  French  Institute.  Some  day  history 
will  revive  this  art  if  <mly  because  it 
is  so  charact(  ristic  of  the  Third  Empire. 
For  a  generation  [rlittcr  and  elaboration 
masked  as  feeling  and  invention.  A  narrow 
zeal  for  perfection  and  academic  finish  pro- 
duced a  technique  flawless,  because  nothing 
serious  was  attempted — specious  and  splen- 
didly nil.  Bougereau,  Bonnat,  Gdrome,  and 
Mcissonnicr  have  suffered  most  in  the 
reaction  against  the  official  art  of  France. 
In  reality  they  are  not  more  blameworthy 
than  a  hundred  Othm.  All  the  artists  com- 
placnilly  sank  toi^cthcr  to  the  level  of 
a  classicism  as  (ie\  oid  of  passion  as  of  ideas. 
Only  outstanding  men  like  the  Belgian 
Alfred  Stevens  and  the  Spaniard  Fortuny 
managed  to  assert  their  pc  rscmalities  against 
the  reit^ning  dogmas.  To-day  we  are  wise 
and  .scorn  this  art  of  the  Institute. 

Possibly  we  underestimate  it  as  grievously 
as  our  fathers  exalted  it.  The  humane 
attitude  toward  it  seems  to  be  that  of  one 
of  my  friends  \vho  asked  me  after  a  view 
of  the  Vandcrbilt  collection  if  in  my  life  1 
had  ever  seen  so  many  "good  bad  pictures." 
In  fact  this  collection,  which  for  years  has 
been  loaned  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
is  the  consummate  type  of  the  d  al  r-made 
gallery.  In  forming  it  the  kite  S.  P. 
Aver)'  had  ccirtc  blcuulic,  and  very-  well  he 
acquitted  himself  of  his  commission.  I 
marvel  that  the  taste  of  one  individual  could 
have  embraci  {l  such  masterpieces  as  Millet's 
"Sower"  and  Rousseau's  Li  s  Gorges  (PA  (>re- 
moniy  and  such  psnulo-masterpicces  as 
the  Viberts,  Meissonnicrs,  Bargues,  and 
Bonnats.  The  only  credible  explanation 
is  that  somethini;  other  than  taste  is  involved 
—  the  mercantile  sense  for  the  ruHnc;  voc^ue, 
and  the  mercantile  conscience  which  de- 
mands that,  in  or  out  of  fashion,  every 
object  shoukl  be  the  veiy  best  of  its  kind. 
If  W.  H.  Vanderbilt  had  emjiloyed  not  a 
dealer  but  an  artist  or  art  critic  to  make 
his  collection,  it  would  ha^'e  been  more 
uneven  in  quality  and  more  humanly  inter- 
esting. As  it  is,  he  was  admirably  served, 
secured  a  collection  far  finer  than  he  could 


have  made  himself,  and  ev«ii  oil  the  knr 

scale  of  financial  expediency  obtained  exam- 
ples which,  with  few  exceptions,  his  heir^ 
could  re-sell  advantapeously.    About  the 
same  time  Henry  \S  alters,  of  Baltimore,  in 
a  more  independent  spirit,  got  together  a  « 
remarkable  cdlection  in  which  the  veir  I 
best  French  painting  of  the  century  alter  fl 
nates  oddly  with  the  impressive  tri\iaiities  | 
of  the  Institute  and  Royal  Academy. 

Happily  a  certain  nuniber  of  amateur^ 
pursued  their  independent  course.  From  the 
'eighties  Samuel  Bancroft,  Jr.,  of  Wilming 
ton,  Del.,  was  forming  hi-?  imiquc  gaUerj'  ol 
the  Kn^Hsh  I're-Raphaelitcs.  It  must  have 
been  about  this  time  that  the  Philadelphian  i 
connoisseur,  John  G.  Johnson,  was  not  ! 
only  buying  old  masters  of  e\ery  school 
b"j*  nl<n  neglected  fine  work  of  the  French 
Romantics,  sketches  by  Constable,  paint- 
ings by  tlie  derided  Whisder  and  by  the 
Impres»onist.  Whistler  a^un  was  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  collection  of  Charles  "W. 
Freer,  of  Detroit,  but  lie  bought  generously 
of  the  American  painters  he  most  loved 
and  passed  on  to  the  great  artists  of  China 
and  Japan,  constantly  completing  and  im-  ' 
proving  what  is  eventually  to  be  a  princely 
heritage  for  the  nation.  It  was  in  these 
lean  years  of  black  walnut,  brown-stone, 
and  the  Institute  that  the  late  H.  O.  Have- 
meyer  was  selecting  his  pricelc^  Rem- 
brandts,  reinforcing  them  widi  fine  examples 
of  tfie  lesser  Dutchmen  and  adding,  as  an 
exquisite  foil,  Manet  and  shimmering  land- 
scapes of  the  Impressionists.  Toward  the 
'nineties  Mr.  Thomas  Shields  Clarke  and 
Mr.  Wm.  T.  Evans  were  seeking  out  the 
best  canvases  of  our  own  unrecognized 
great  painters,  TTomer  Martin,  Alexander 
Wyant,  and  Georgr  Inness.  Of  even  earlier 
inception  was  the  magnificent  group  of 
Dutch  paintings  which  Henxy  Marquand 
gave  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  I  can  ' 
only  mention  such  a  collection  as  that  of  the 
gifted  Clarence  King.  Representing  a 
modest  expenditure  and  devoid  of  tech- 
nically important  pictures,  it  teveakd  a 
taste  catholic  and  unerring,  lifo.  John 
L.  (Gardner,  of  Boston,  was  meanwhile 
planning  her  Venetian  Palace  and  for  its 
adornment  was  buying  the  finest  pictures 
from  all  the  schools.  These  are  merely 
chance-chosen  examples  to  show  that,  des- 
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pile  ruling  aberrations  and  the  clamor  of 
the  dealers,  the  ri^ht  traditioil  o£  fine 
amateurism  was  unbroken. 

We  are  in  Uic  'nineties,  and  the  new 
wealth  is  reaching  cmt  for  the  conquest  of 
new  aesthetic  worlds.  The  Institute  is  tot- 
tcrin.i.  Barbizon  prevails  mightily,  the  day 
o!  thi.  I  m press: on i 'its  is  dawnini^.  but  the 
cr>*  is  lor  the  old  masters.  Swayed  by  the 
d«ders,  the  impact  of  new  wealth  strikes 
now  here,  now  th^.  The  winsome  great 
ladies  of  Sir  Jo-;htia,  Gainsborou^'h,  and 
Romney  rise  to  incredible  auction  room 
records.  The  Primitives  of  Italy  dispute 
this  advance.  Holland  and  Flanders  follow 
stuidUy  after.  Strangdy  behind  is  the 
gallant  school  of  France,  too  exotic,  perhaps, 
for  our  clime.  Some  of  this  cnthu';iasm 
was  factitious  —  the  dealers  are  the  best 
€)i  hypnotists  —  and  prices  have  come  to 
represent  less  the  sober  judgment  of  ama- 
teurs than  their  rapacity.  But  the  main  out- 
come has  been  gocxi  The  pictures  arc  here. 
There  is  time  to  icam  that  it  is  better  to 
regaid  even  the  most  disinterested  dealer 
as  a  purveyor  than  as  a  privy  counsellor. 
What  should  be  noted  is  that  this  onward 
stride  of  .*\merican  collertinj^  is  an  ideal, 
if  at  times  a  ruthless,  expression  of  our  new 
capitalism,  and  not  lacking  in  nnnantic 
and  admirable  aspects.  Here  is  no  isolated 
and  unsocial  enjoyment  but  one  akin  to  that 
zeal  which  has  endowed  colleges,  hospitals, 
and  institutions  for  research  —  filled  the  land 
widk  memorU  churches,  sodal  settlements, 
and  public  libraries,  liie  human  fact  is 
ever  the  same  —  vast  wealth  seeking  a 
novel,  interesting,  and  ideal  outlet. 

Yet  there  are  a  few  amateurs  who  culti- 
vate the  patience  that  wins  perfection. 
Were  it  not  invidious,  one  could  name  a 
handful  of  amateurs  who  are  in  the  fullest 
sense  connoisseurs,  buying  wholly  on  their 
own  judgment  or  under  the  regular  guid- 
ance of  some  expert.  Some  of  die  best 
galleries,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
tepiesent  the  taste  and  science  of  a  sing!( 
adviser  of  the  critic  stamp.  These  are  the 
straws  tliat  >hc)w  how  the  uind  sets.  The 
time  is  approaching  when  many  of  our 
coBectOfS  will  be  connoisseurs.  I  could 
name  a  group  of  young  men  who  buy  as 
shrewdly  as  the  dealers  themselves,  and  can 
hold  their  own  with  the  professional  art 


critic.  Men  of  this  sort  can  never  con- 
stitute an  average,  but  the\'  may  set  the 
mark  toward  which  the  collecting  of  the 

future  will  a.>pire. 

A  C&EAT  BOOK  ABOUT  GREAT  COLLECTIONS 

That  will  be  a  new  chapter  of  our  lesthetic 
life  which  for  many  years  will  not  be  ready 
for  the  chronicler.  &lr.  La  Farge  and  Mr. 
Jaccaci  have  decided  to  fix  in  a  sumptuous 
and  permanent  book  the  present  moment 
of  capitalistic  idealism  as  expressed  in  art. 
In  some  fashion  that  stor)'  is  more  interest- 
ing than  that  which  is  to  loUow.  We  ha\  e 
illustrated  to-day  all  degrees  of  collecting, 
firom  the  finest  ccnmoi^urship,  through 
grades  of  inspired  audacity,  to  the  sheer 
omnivorousness  of  jtlutocratic  vanity.  It  is 
a  varied  and  paradoxical  human  spectacle, 
at  times  a  demonstration  of  success  won  out 
of  seemingly  impossible  conditions.  When 
America  quietly  returns  to  the  older  tradition 
of  taste,  the  prospect  will  be  more  reassuring 
perhaps,  but  also  more  monotonous  —  in  a 
sense,  less  American. 

Having  decided  to  launch  their  great 
enterprise  on  the  present  lunar  tide,  Mr. 
La  Farge  and  Mr.  Jaccaci  might  have  built 
their  book  after  many  fashions.  For  exam- 
ple, a  succinct  catalogue  of  pictures  in 
American  private  collections  witii  half-tone 
cuts  —  in  short,  an  American  adaptation 
of  the  arlmirable  national  catalogues  of  M. 
Georges  Lafenestre  —  could  have  been  got 
up  in  two  or  three  volumes  at,  say,  five 
dollars  a  volume.  Such  a  publication  would 
have  been  very  useful,  but  inadequate  to  the 
purpose.  Many  of  the  pictures  in  our  pri- 
vate collections  are  unknown  to  art  history. 
About  them  there  is  no  existing  body  of 
accepted  opinion  needing  merdy  to  be 
transcribed  by  an  editor.  For  purposes  of 
study  or  pleasure,  these  rediscovered  mas- 
terpieces should  be  reproduced  in  the  most 
accurate  manner  and  on  an  ample  scale. 
This  consideration  alone  makes  the  modest 
( atalogue  we  have  imagined  inexpedient. 
Moreover,  these  pictures  should  be  studied 
by  many  experts  if  we  are  to  reach  certainty 
as  to  attributions,  etc.,  and  here  is  another 
consideration  that  forbids  a  publication  of 
moderate  price. 

The  moment  the  (»ditors  decider!  that  the 
illustrations  should  be  large  and  in  the  best 
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attainable  pliotogravures,  and  also,  that 
critics  should  be  freely  consulted,  the  choice 
was  perforce  made  for  an  exnensive  jnibli- 
cation.  Their  natural  course  would  have 
been  to  make  perhaps  five  or  »x  of  those 
big  folios  which  the  art  publishers  of  Lon- 
don :infl  Paris  love  to  issue  in  limited  editions. 
Such  a  work  might,  at  a  rough  estimate, 
have  been  sold  for  from  $75  to  $100  a  vol- 
ume. As  a  mere  catalogue  and  coDectkMi 
of  photograpUc  reproductions,  that  would 
have  been  satisfactory.  This  was  the 
natural  limit  —  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
beyond  which  publishers  almost  never 
steer.  Y^,  in  the  s^^AAt  (rf  certain  naviga- 
tors who  asked  why  these  Pillars  were  the 
metes  of  navigation,  the  editors  challenged 
the  restrictions  arbitrarily  imposed  by  the 
book  trade.  Mr.  La  Farge  and  Mr.  Jaccaci 
wanted  certain  excellent  things  that  were 
expensive,  and  wanted  them  badly  enough 
to  take  chances.  In  the  first  place  they 
planned  something  more  than  a  catalo{]:ue. 
This  was  to  be  a  complete  record  of  the 
present  moment  of  American  picture  col- 
lecting in  its  most  significant  aspect  The 
text  must  represent  the  best  attainable  opin- 
ion—  that  of  acknowledged  authorities 
writing  at  their  ease.  All  this  meant  time, 
money,  delicate  negotiation  with  skeptical 
European  experts.  It  meant,  too,  that 
instead  of  five  or  six  volumes  fifteen  would 
be  required.  Along  with  this  came  the 
ambition  that  the  volumes  should  be  exam- 
ples of  the  finest  American  bookmaking. 
The  cosdy  illustrated  art  book  as  made 
in  London  and  Paris  is  as  a  bit  of  book- 
making  a  very  sorn,'  thin^.  Plates  and 
letter-press  arc  casually  assembled  and 
stitched  in  what  is  a  kind  of  album.  Such 
tomes  open  badly,  and,  being  made  up  of 
disparate  papers,  have  a  tendency  to  break 
at  the  back,  and  even  to  shed  the  j)l:ites. 
Technically,  such  books  do  not  compare 
favorably  with  the  average  dollar- novel. 

THE  BOOK  trSELF  A  WORK  OF  ART 

Mr.  La  Faige  and  Mr.  Jaccaci  \\islied 
not  merely  to  present  their  book  in  a  form 
worthy  of  the  material,  but  also  to  set  a 
standard  lor  line  illublraled  volumes.  This 
involves  refinements  and  difficulties  at 
every  point.  There  arc,  for  example,  no 
inserted  plates.   The  book  is  made  of  a 


single  fine  paper;  and  upon  sheets  kft 

blank  the  photogTa\'ures,  carefully  pulled 
on  India  paper,  are  mounted.  The  explan- 
atory text  on  the  opposite  page  is  set  to  the 
measure  of  the  print  Itself.  Hius  the  illus- 
trattons  hannonixe  with  the  text,  tlie 
page  being  a  typographical  unit.  What 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  "make-up"  this 
involves,  the  initiated  are  in  a  way  to  appre- 
ciate. Only  a  printer  who  loves  and 
respects  his  task  would  undertake  such  a 
job,  and  the  i>ditors  almost  inc\  itably  passed 
by  the  great  printing  houses  in  fa',  or  of  Mr. 
Walter  Gilliss,  an  enthusiast  of  the  resource- 
ful kind.  Snoe  much  of  the  criticism  per- 
force must  come  from  abroad,  there  ^ras 
all  the  stronger  reason  that  the  work  should 
be  a  monument  of  American  craftsmanship. 
This  it  will  be,  down  to  the  smallest  detail. 
The  incidental  decoration,  headpieces,  and 
tailpieces  are  charming  linear  compositions 
by  Kenyon  Cox,  and  since  the  process 
blocks  did  not  sympathetically  render  the 
originals,  these  drawings  were  cut  in  wcxkI 
by  a  master-engraver,  Henry  Woif.  Only 
a  sense  of  the  importance  and  winrtfa  of  Useir 
work  could  have  induced  the  editors  thus  to 
multiply  expense.  They  were  fortified.  I 
suppose,  first  by  the  conviction  that  e\  cr\- 
thmg  made  legitimately  for  the  beauty 
and  usefulness  of  the  work  —  nothing  bcSnj^ 
conceded  to  mere  display  —  and  by  a  shrewd 
surmise  that  most  of  the  people  who  willingly 
buy  j)Oorly  made  art  books  at  $100  or  there- 
abouts can  perfectly  well  alTord  to  pay  ten 
times  that  for  a  better  money's  wMtii.  I 
have  touched  upon  the  purely  eKtemal 
features  of  this  work  because  the  matter  is 
interesting,  and  because  it  is  just  [K>:sible 
that  some  readers  will  have  confounded  a 
serious  enterprise  with  certain  semi-fraudu- 
lent schemes  for  parting  the  imwaxy  Inb- 
liophile  from  his  money.  The  hundred^ 
odd  subscribers  that  arc  desired  will  receive 
fair  equivalent  for  their  cash.  What  is  morr 
important  than  the  make  or  the  cost  of  the 
volumes  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  text  is 
prei)ared.  The  editors  aim  at  a  complete, 
scholarly,  and  humane  appraisal  —  first,  of 
the  collections  as  whoU-s,  next  of  the  indi\  id- 
ual  paintings.  Nothing  sounds  easier  liijn 
this  as  I  write  it,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  such 
an  appraisal  requires  not  merely  the  most 
open-hearted  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
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elect  amateurs,  but  alx)  the  recruilin^  of 
an  cxtraordinar}'  stall  of  critics  and  men  of 
letters. 

First,  as  to  the  collections.  An  art  col- 
lection, when  it  is  anythinj^  better  than  a 
casual   assemblage  or  a  dumj)ing-ground 


SIR  JOSHl  A  RKVNOI.DS;  "LADV  FRANCES  FINTH" 
(Painted  in  1 781 -J).    (.'olUi tion  of  the  late  HcrU-rt  I..  'IVrn  ll.  I  -<|  ,  N«  w  Vnrk. 
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for  the  dealers,  i>  in  itself  a  work  of  art. 
Not  merely  a  collection  made  in  conformity 
with  a  consistent  principle  of  decoration, 
like  Mrs.  John  I..  (Gardner's,  but  the  little 
group  of  jniinlings  gathered  together  by  such 
a  citizen  of  the  world  as  the  late  John  Hay 
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tells  the  ston'  of  a  personality.  The  editors 
decidefl,  then,  that  the  collections  should 
be  appraised  as  wholes,  if  ix>ssiblc,  by  critics 
who  knew  the  collectors  with  some  intimacy. 
The  collections  described  by  Messrs.  Jac- 
caci  and  La  Farge  in  the  first  volume  of 
"Noteworthy  Paintings  in  American  Private 


Collections"  arc  those  of  Mrs.  John  Lowell 
Gardner,  the  Hon.  John  Hay,  Messrs. 
Alfred  Atmore  Pope,  Albert  A.  Sprague, 
and  Herbert  L.  Terrell. 

Sir  Martin  Conway,  the  alpinist  and 
art  historian  and  man  of  affairs,  describes 
the  collection  of  his  friend  John  Hay,  whiJc 


(Faint! «1  al..iit  i<>i5).    C'olli-ition  of  the  |aU-  lltrlHrt  I,.  TirriH.  Ilsq.,  NVw  York 
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t;AI.\SIU)Korc.ll:  -MISS  ISAIJKL  HOWKAND" 
(Painltfl  alxmt  i7(»SK    Collcrtion  of  thr  lalf  MrrUTt  I..  Trrrrll,  F^sij.,  Nrw  York 


Mr.  La  Far^c,  who  has  followt-fl  il>  swifi  cription  with  tabulated  information  as  to 

and  triumphant  growth,  becomes  the  critic  provenience,  etc.    So  far  the  book  simply 

of  Mrs.  Ciardner's  treasure-house.  F'enway  does  more  generously  and  with  unusual 

Court,  Boston.    After  the  general  essay  will  scholarly  resources  what  other  fme  cata- 

(oUow  reproductions  of  the  most  significant  logucs  have  done  in  the  past.    W'liat  is  to 

pictures,  ami  on  the  opposite  page  a  des-  follow  is  an  al^'"***  novelty,  though  based 
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upon  the  principle  of  comijrehensive 
appraisal  which  the  editors  acloptetl  at  the 
outset.  Each  picture  in  the  catalo^^ue  will 
be  interpreted  in  brief  essays  by  a  number  of 
critics  whose  training  and  disposition  ren- 


der them  especially  comjx*tent  in  the 
premises. 

At  first  thought,  that  seems  likely  to  pro- 
duce vain  repetition.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  has  not  come  about.    These  critics, 


I  KA.W,  \<)N  LI.NUAril.  •  1  kJNi  i-.  hl>M  \kt  K" 
(I'air.icd  al  Frit.iritlisruh  in  i&ikj).    Colkclion  of  ihc  laic  llcrUrt  L.  Tcrn  ll  l-- 


New  York 
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ROnKRT  HRANDFCFF.:  "MISS  SARAH  PORTER" 
Head  of  thr  famous  Purler  Si  hool  in  KarminRton.  (PainU-<i  about  i8()6).    Antmj-mous  roUcrtion  in  FarminKlon 


dozens  of  whom  somctinu-s  treat  a  single 
picture,  neither  re[>eat  nor  combat  each 
other;  they  complement  each  other  in  a 
most  interesting  fashion.  And  on  sober 
thought  this  lies  in  the  nature  of  criticism 
itself,  (^ne  authority  deals  with  the  exter- 
nal history  of  pictures,  pedigrees  of  collec- 


tions, and  the  like;  another  is  a  keen  analyst 
of  mannerisms  and  tricks  of  the  painter's 
trade;  another  has  an  instinctive  and 
ex(|uisite  sense  of  pictorial  (juality;  still 
another  relates  his  impressions  of  beauty  to 
the  times  and  culture  that  produced  the 
work  of  art;  finally,  certain  critics  have  a 
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!.  iv;.  l'\  the  August  F,  J  t 


I.  SASSOI  KKkATO;  •  MAlJUNN A  AM)  I  Mll.D " 
(Fuintt'd  :i1mjuI  ift;c).    (^»llr(tiuti  uf  lh«-  laic  Hun.  Juhn  Ilav,  Washington 


sini,'ular  tact  in  confrontinij  and  afTilialinj; 
the  imprc^ions  received  from  many  fields 
of  art.  Thus  a  group  of  critics  writing 
independently  on  a  fine  work  will  bring  to 
bear  converging  lines  of  interpretation  far 
beyond  the  range  of  any  single  individual. 
These  symjwsia  on  the  rine>l  pictvires  now 


in  America  arc  not  merely  most  instructive 
reading  for  tho>f  immediately  concerned, 
but  constitute  a  remarkable  monument  of 
the  present  state  of  the  criticism  of  art  in 
the  world.  The  best  opinion  of  the  past 
will  be  contained  in  complete  bibliograph- 
ical a])pendicei. 
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Now  that  the  best  talent  of  two  worlds 
has  been  cnlistixl  for  the  appraisal  of  paint- 
ing in  America,  the  event  seems  quite  simple 
and  natural.  It  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Like  most  valuable  achievement,  it  has  not 
"just  growed";  it  represents  a  high  degree 
of  labor  and  tact.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
course  that  collectors  should  willingly  j>er- 


mit  such  appraisal.  For  them  it  involves 
uncertainties  and  chagrins.  Their  treasured 
attributions  may  be  changed;  their  mistakes 
must  come  to  light.  It  implies  a  high 
degree  of  open-minde<lncss  and  culture  for 
an  amateur  to  jiermit  his  treasures  to  be 
scrutinized  in  this  wholesale  fashion.  That 
Mr.  La  Farge  and  Mr.  Jaccaci  have  been 


V.V.N  DVCK:  "  >NNA.  INI- ANT  CllklS  i ,  .AM)  ST.  CATHEHJjF^ 

(I'ainti-d  about  i6jo).  Collection  of  ,\lbcrt  .\. 
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HOIM'NKR  ■  MASTER  Ml  iU  lKR " 
CoUeclion  of  Albert  A-  Si.raguf.  Chicago 
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supjxjrlcd  in  this  ideal  shows  thai  the  nar- 
row tyranny  of  line  names  is  waning,  and 
the  screner  cult  of  intrinsic  excellence  estab- 
lishing itself.  Nor  was  it  easy  to  enroll  the 
best  critical  talents  of  Europe  in  such  an 
undertaking.  Most  of  them,  bred  in  the 
legendar)'  scorn  of  our  plutocracy  and  con- 


vinced that  our  cupidity  was  only  sur- 
passed by  our  ignorance,  had  to  be  assured 
that  the  game  was  worth  the  candle.  This 
involved  diplomatic  correspondence  of  a 
prolonged!  kind,  trips  to  Euro|>e,  personal 
conferences.  All  this  has  worked  first  to 
break  down  prejudice  and  to  establish  the 


»    1.  1  •  ;    I)  I'-r  A.i^.i»l  I     Ji...ikl  Lk- 


M.\Rv  (:a.ssait:  "THK  awakkmnc.  of  the  BABV" 

Collccliun  of  Alfred  Almorc  Pope,  Est\.,  Farmington,  Conn. 
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i'€i|>yr4iihl.  t<^rj,  by  the  AukuM  F.  JaccaclCo 

HKNRI  REGNAULT:  "AUTOMKDON  AND  THK  IIORSKS  OF  ACHILLES 
t  (I'ainlcd  in  1868  or  '6c)).  Collection  of  ihc  late  Ilerlx  rt  L.  Terrell,  Esq.,  New  York 


rej)utc  of  American  collecting  in  Europe;  intelligence  and  civilization  between  elect, 

anrl-it-has  also  knit  a  cordial  understanding  spirits  of  two  worlds  will  be  one  of  the 

between  the  critics  of  the  Old  World  and  many   ulterior    benefits  of   this  humane 

the  New.    To  have  found  a  new  bond  of  enterprise  of  two  American  artist-critics. 
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AN  AMERICAN  SANITARY  TRIUMPH 

IN  BRAZIL 

BUII.I>TNr,  A  RAILROAD  WITHOUT  LOSS  OF  MFE  IN  THE  AMAZON 
COUNTRY  WHEKK  A  FORMER  EXPEDITION  WAS  NEARLY  ANNIHILATED 

BY 

HERBERT  M.  LOME 


IF  YOU  follow  up  the  course  of  the 
Amazon  and  Madeira  rivers  on  the 
map  two-thirds  across  South  America, 
you  will  finally  come  to  San  Antonio,  from 
which  a  black  line  marked  "R.  R.  under 
construction"  stretches  southwest  for  210 
miles.    Thirty  years  ago  that  black  line 


was  put  on  the  map  at  the  price  of  the  lives 
of  more  than  two  hundred  citizens  of  this 
countr)'.  and  of  millions  of  dollars.  The  com- 
mercial life  of  a  nation  hangs  on  the  building 
of  this  railroad,  but  three  times  the  fevers 
of  the  district  have  killed  or  dispersed 
expeditions  which  have  tried  to  build  it. 


A  .MEMHER  OF  THE  MFJ)I(  AI.  STAFF 


A  r.ROrP  OF  AMERICAN  OFFICIALS 
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from  first  lo  last  this  country  has  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  attack  on  this  stub- 
bom  district. 

In   1852  Lieutenant  Gardner  Gibbon, 
U.  S.  N.,  advocated  the  building  of  this 
railroad  for  commercial   and  diplomatic 
reasons.    After  much  correspondence,  in 
1878  an  expedition  under  Colonel  (jeorjre 
Church  Larl  set   sail   from    New  York. 
The  main  contributors  to  the  work  were  P. 
and  T.  Collins,  and  it  was  known  as  the  Col- 
lins Exjjcdition.  The  construction-gang  was 
six  hundred  strong  when  it  embarked.  Fifty- 
six  are  in  the  graveyard  there  now.  War  is 
child's  play  to  wliat  these  men  encountered. 
They  went  in  ships  fifteen  hundred  miles  out 
of  sight  of  the  sea,  and  landed  in  the  fever- 
ridden  town  of  San  .\ntonio,  on  the  upjKT 
Madeira  in  Brazil.    Insects  and  re|)tiles 
plagued  them  by  day  and  night.  They 
pushed  their  grading  into  the  forests,  and 
men  began  to  die.    Reinforcements  sent 
from  New  York  were  wrecked  off  Hatteras 
and  nearlv  all  drowned.    Others  followed, 
the  scum  of  the  cities,  115  strong.  When 
they  reached  San  .'\ntonio  they  struck, 
stole,  and  murdered,  adding  only  trouble  to 
those  already  there.    Then  the  fight  for 
the  master)'  of  the  country  failed.  Men 
left  their  t(x)ls  and  engines  in  the  forests; 
left  unburied  dead  where  the  construction 


UNI  OADINC;  SrPJ'I.Ih:.S  on  THH  MADKIRA  river  at  PORTO  VT.I.HO 
Ships  from  New  Y«'rk  stram  800  mill's  up  ihr  Amaznn  and  ihrnrc  for  about  700  miU-s  up  ihc  Madcfan 


ONE  OF  THE  LOC()MOTI\  F_S  AHAXUONED  BY  THE 
COLLINS  EXI'EDrnON 
ll  ha»  bcm  uvrrhaulcd  and  is  now  in  arli\T  service 


For  tifty  years  this  210  miles  of  tropical 
forest  has  stood  olT  mankind.  But  at  last 
the  railroad  builders  are  about  to  con(|uer 
it,  and  it  is  filling  that  these  men  who  are 
succeeding  are  from  the  I  niterl  Slates,  for 
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A  DEEP  CUT  THROUGH  A  FOREST 


TRESTLE  WORK  ACROSS  A  SWAMP 


camps  had  workwl;  left  fifty-six  of  their 
number  in  the  little  graveyard  at  San 
.Vntonio;  and  even  this  was  not  all,  for  of 
those  who  tried  to  escaix?  into  Bolivia 
seventy-five  died  on  the  trail. 

Twice  after  this,  Brazil  and  Bolivia  tried 
to  build  the  railroad,  and  now  another 
force  from  the  I'nitetl  States  is  flushing 
steel  rails  into  this  deadly  forest.  The 
reason  for  this  |K'rsistence  is  that  this  rail- 
road will  ojx!n  up  the  trade  of  a  nation. 
The  northeastern  half  of  Boli\ia  is  by  far 
the  most  productive  part  of  the  countr)',  yet 


it  is  out  of  reach.  North  and  east  is  the 
unsettled,  imj^assablc  Brazilian  hinterland. 
To  the  west  the  sea  is  not  far,  but  the  .Andes 
lie  between.  The  way  south  is  open,  but 
there  is  no  railroad  and  no  navigable  river 
for  hundreds  of  miles.  E.\ce[)t  for  the  little 
trade  which  trickles  over  the  mountains  on 
muleback,  Boli\  ia  is  cut  off  from  the  world. 
But  there  is  one  possible  outlet.  From 
Para  the  Amazon  stretches  across  the  map 
800  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Madeira,  and 
the  black  line  of  the  Madeira  reaches  the 
northeast  comer  of  Bolivia.    This  is  the 


A  (JROUP  OK  NATIVE  WUkK.MKX  K.MPLOVKD  ON  THK  KAII.KOAIJ 
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thread  which  is  to  connect  Bolivia  with  the 
world,  for  there  is  enough  water  for  a  4,000- 
ton  steamer  all  the  way  from  Para  to  San 
Antonio.  From  San  Antonio  south  for 
200  miles  are  rapids.  Once  the  railroad 
rounds  the  rapids,  the  products  of  this 
land-locked  country  can  llow  uninterruptedly 
to  the  sea  and  across  to  Europe. 

The  products  of  a  great  and  fertile  countr}- 
lie  blocked  up  behind  these  200  miles  of 
stubborn  swamp  and  forest.  This  is  why, 
after  the  awful  defeat  in  the  'seventies,  and 
after  the  two  later  attcmi)ts  had  faile<l, 


Next,  a  preparatory'  force  of  workers  went 
to  Porto  Velho,  a  point  on  the  Madeira 
about  seven  hundred  miles  from  the  -Vma- 
zon  and  six  miles  from  San  Antonio,  which 
had  been  chosen  as  the  base  of  o|K*rations. 
The  land  about  Porto  N'elho  is  covcrctl  \%  ith 
dense  forests  and  rank  undergrowth  and 
the  "bottoms"  of  the  adjacent  river  brccjl 
fever  -  bearing  mosquitoes  by  the  millions. 
The  ground  was  cleared  and  drained; 
swampy  spots  were  filled  in;  and 
the  riverside  vegetation  that  shtlttre<l  the 
mosfjuitws  was  destroyed  for  more  than  a 


I  ■■m 
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NATIVI.  HITS  AL()N(;   TIIK  klCHT-OF-WAV 
The  more  sanitary  huls  creeled  by  ihe  present  cuntrat  turs  arc  nitxlele«l  after  this  (Mittcrn 


workers  are  again  at  work  south  of  San 
Antonio,  building  the  Madeira-Mamore 
Railroad. 

In  the  treaty  of  Petroj)olis  between 
Bolivia  and  Brazil,  in  k;ov  the  latter 
agreed  to  build  the  railroad.  The  contract 
was  gi\en  to  a  New  York  firm.  So  far  this 
attempt  follows  the  Collins  effort,  but  no 
farther.  The  preliminarv'  party  sent  by 
the  contractor  was  made  uj)  of  doctors  and 
engineers.  They  studie<l  the  health  con- 
ditions with  the  same  care  that  was  be- 
stowetl  uixm  the  tojK^graphy.  Their  work 
occupied  three  months. 


mile.  The  site  of  the  little  town  was 
sewered,  a  fdtered  running-water  supply 
was  cstabiishe<l,  and  an  electric-light  plant 
installcnl  that  furnished  illumination  for 
street  and  structures.  Houses  for  the  men 
and  the  executive  stall  were  built,  and 
club  quarters  also.  The  structures  were  de- 
signed with  special  reference  to  the  climate, 
and  in  this  connection  advantage  was 
taken  of  architectural  hints  furnished  by 
the  native  dwellings.  \  hospital  of  a 
comm(xlious  sort  was  also  erected;  like 
the  staff-quarters,  it  has  broad  piazzas 
enclosed  by   moscjuito-pnxjf  wire-netting. 
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There  are  also  out-door  and  in-door  bathing 

arcnmrnwlations.  In  the  conk's  quarters 
the  bcilinc,',  baking  and  broiling  arc  to  a  very 
great  extent  done  by  electricity.  The  club- 
house has,  among  other  things,  a  fibraiy, 
some  billiard  and  pool  tables,  a  "game 
room"^ — wlicrein  arc  to  Ijc  found  chess, 
checkers,  and  so  forth  a  hall  for  dances 
and  theatricals,  and  a  self-playing  piano 
which  helps  to  minister  to  the  amusement 


"green  hands,"  prior  to  being  sent  south, 

were  cn'vcn  a  rourso  of  lectures  in  regard 
to  conditions,  conduct,  and  the  hygiene 
necessary  in  the  tropics.  Both  the  recruits 
and  the  veterans  had  to  pass  a  rigorous 
physical  examination  before  their  services 
were  accepted.  The  moral  character  <rf 
each  man  was  also  subjected  to  scrutiny. 

While  there  is  a  percentage  of  foreign- 
bom  citizens  in  the  force,  yet  the  bulk  of 


THE  RAILROAD  THAT  Wn.L  GIVE  BOLIVIA  AN  OUTLET  TO  THE  SEA 
The  black  tine  from  San  Antonio  to  Villa  Bella  shows  the  load  under  construction 


of  the  men.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  con- 
tractin;,'  iirm  rcceotlv  told  the  writer  that 
the  club-house  was  pretty  nearly  on  a  par 
with  the  hospital  in  maintaining  the  health 
c4  the  men. 

The  working  white  forrc  of  the  new 
undertaking  consists  of  about  Uw  hnndrwl 
iaborers,  artificers,  and  mechanics.  Many 
of  these  men  had  already  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  contractors  in  connection  with  other 
railroad  construction  in  the  tropics.  The 


it  cnnsi^t^  of  native  Americans,  it  being 
the  exjxriencc  of  the  contractors,  so  it  is 
said,  that  Americans  exhibit  a  grit  and 
stamina  which  are  not  always  found  in  the 
case  of  the  foreigners. 

The  present  engineering  corps  con^i>t^  of 
about  >ixty  persons,  who  also  ha\i'  lu-en 
selected  on  the  score  of  their  ability  an<i 
experience.  The  medical  staff  includes 
eight  physicians  and  twelve  male  nurses. 
Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  food 
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supply.  Porto  Velho,  moreover,  is  practically 

a  "dry"  town.  The  hours  of  labor  are, 
so  far  as  possible,  of  a  kind  whose  brenty 
oflsets  the  drain  on  the  vitality  of  white 
men  laboring  in  the  tropics. 

The  wisdom  of  all  this  preparation  and 
foresight  was  made  manifest  almost  from 
the  first.  The  fact  that  the  work  of  the 
cxT)cditinn  is  bcin!'  done-  undrr  the  most 


MAP  SHOWING  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  MADEIRA- 
HAUORE  RAILROAD  TO  NEW  YORK 


trying  conditions  docs  not  seem  to  interfere 
with  the  general  good  health  of  the  men. 
Clearing  virgin  tropical  forests,  laboring 
in  teeming  swamps  or  by  the  side  of  malarial 
river  bottoms,  or  encountering  swarms  of 
pestiferous  insects  and  reptiles,  are  tasks 
of  a  trying  and  even  dangerous  nature. 
Nevorthdess,  the  total  casualties  of  the 
force  during  the  two  years  that  it  has  been 
in  the  field  amounts  to  only  seven,  three  of 
which  were  from  accidents.  The  })iTccnt;i!:c 
of  cases  of  sickness  is  equally  low,  and 
recovery  from  attacks  of  fever  have  been 
almost  invariable.  Out  of  all  the  white 
force  engaged,  only  twenty-three  coses  of 
fc\rr  have  been  reported;  tliis,  takinj^  all 
tilings  into  consideration,  is  a  marvelous 
record. 

Contrast  this  showing  with  that  of  the 


Collins    Expedition.    According   to  the 

records  of  the  latter,  there  were  at  one  time, 
and  in  less  than  a  month,  thirty-three  cases 
of  fever  at  its  base  of  operations,  with  several 
fatal  terminatioos.  On  one  oocadon  the 
medical  authorities  reported  that  186  men 
were  permanently  invalided.  The  total 
casualties  of  the  expedition  arc  officially 
given  as  229,  but  tliese  figures  do  not  include 
those  unfortunates  who  were  marked  "miss- 
ing/' or  who,  at  the  abandonment  of  the 
work,  died  of  si  '  nr  s  or  star\''ation  between 
San  Antonio  and  i*ara.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  of  \hv  total  Collins  force  of  941 
men  of  all  graties  and  occupations,  more 
than  twenty^-fivfc  per  cent  lost  thdr  lives.  As 
the  strong  men  of  the  present  exp>edition 
work  along  in  the  forests,  they  find  ev  idence 
of  the  failure  of  their  predecessors.  Old 
abandoned  locomotives  of  an  obsolete  type, 
covered  with  creepers  and  tropical  vegetables 
and  used  as  homes  by  wild  beasts,  have  been 
found,  together  with  rusty  tools,  dilapidated 
huts,  and  graves  and  skeletons  of  the 
\'ictims. 

As  indicative  of  the  developments  that 
wait  upon  tfie  completion  of  the  enterprise 

are  the  changes  being  made  at  the  port  of 
Para,  situated  on  the  only  navigable  mouth 
of  the  Amazon,  Just  at  jiresent  the  low- 
tide  depth  of  water  is  only  19.7  feet.  But 
in  view  of  the  necessity  for  accommodating 
the  increase  of  shipping  which  will  come 
by  reason  of  opening  up  these  territories 
by  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railroad,  con- 
tracts have  been  entered  into  by  the  city 
by  which  the  depth  of  water  at  the  port 
will  be  made  tl^rty  feet  When  these 
improvements  are  completed,  it  is  said 
that  Para  will,  in  point  of  facilities,  be 
equal  to  any  other  South  American  port. 
It  is  already  known  as  the  "City  of 
Rubber,"  but  there  is  some  likelihood  of 
its  also  becoming  the  manufacturing  centre 
of  the  world  for  the  goods  that  are  made 
of  that  material, 

.\nd  all  this  is  because,  1,200  miles 
away,  a  litUe  210-mile  railroad  will  be 
opened  in  19x1.  A  great  port  on  one 
side  of  a  continent  and  a  nation  on  the 
other  are  awaiting  the  labors  of  600  .Amer- 
icans, who  are  running  steel  rails  through 
a  tropical  forest  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
miles  from  home. 
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{The  Experience  which  won  First  Prize  in  the  Teaciurs'  Competition) 

HY 

H.  GARD 

(or  INDUMA) 

I BEGAN  teaching  when  I  was  only  blackboard.  Wc  tried  to  put  things  through 

seventeen  going  on  eighteen.    I  then  on  schedule  time  bdrause  we  didn't  want  to 

kr«<'\v  as   much  about   making   the  have  any  collisions  with  the  recesses.  The 

idea  .^hwt  as  Rameses  II  knew  about  elec-  next  morning  I  received  a  note  from  one 

"^dty  and  the  incandescent  light   The  of  the  patrons,  in  which  she  told  me  that 

place  was  the  Old  Reservoir  Schoolhouse  I  ought  not  to  take  the  time  allotted  to*  the 

in  Clay  County»  Indiana.    The  Old  Reser-  arithmctlb  das?  to  explain  to  Charlie  Moss 

voir  wa^i  a  swampy  tract  of  several  thousand  what  the  "Leading  Tour  to  Fido"  was,  for 

acres,  frequently  overflowed  by  the  back  it  was  only  a  fable  —  and  then  Charlie  wasn't 

waters  from  Eel  Ri\  cr.    The  good  seasons  just  right,  anyway.    Her  little  son  got  his 

found  the  families  as  extravagant  as  pigs  cards  mixed  or  dealt  from  the  bottom  of 

in  dover,  and  the  bad  seasons  came  often  ^e  deck  and  didn't  understand  the  name, 
enough  to  keep  them  as  poor  as  Job's  tur-       Johnny  Jackson  thought  that  surely  the 

key.    It  was  .American  raw  >tock  right  up  to  count}'  superintendent  had  made  a  mistake 

the  brim.    Not  one  of  my  pupils  has  been  when  he  granted  me  a  license  to  teach, 

heard  from  in  the  world,  so  it  may  be  taken  He  began  to  test  my  schoUirship  by  sending 

for  granted  that  my  teaching  in  that  nook  of  me  questions  in  United  States  history,  and 

the  woof!->  failed  to  give  a  single  child  the  requesting  me  to  «  n'i  the  answers  that 

Lincoln-urge  lo  prc^<  forward  and  to  achieve,  evening.    Like  a  fool,  1  thought  that  my 

Many  of  the  patrons  thought  that  I  was  honor  was  at  stake;  so  I  would  write  out  tlic 

too  young  to  teach  school,  and  they  were  answers  and  give  them  to  Johnny's  little 

right  about  it   Mrs.  Jackson  said  I  wasn't  brother.   The  first  few  days  I  made  loo 

nearly  as  smart  as  her  Johnny.    Johnny  per  cent.,  but  one  day  he  asked  me  where 

wanted  to  go  to  school  that  winter,  but  the  territory  of  the  ScminoK  Indians  was 

his  mother  said  that  she  would  not  let  him  previous  to  the  Revolutionary  War.    I  got 

come  to  that  little  scrawny  Gard  kid,  so  she  tangled  up  in  my  latitude  and  longitude, 

sent  him  to  the  adjoining  district.   That  and  dumped  the  Seminoles  into  the  Pacific 

gave  my  pupils  the  idea  that  I  was  quite  Ocean.    He  compared  my  answer  witli  the 

small  fr>-.  because  Mrs.  Jackson  spoke  as  answer  in  his  qurstion  book  —  and  he  had 

cwnc  with  authority.    Whatever  1  taught  the  me  on  the  blink.    The  green  parents  and 

boys  and  ^rls  was  taken  under  advisement,  the  greener  teacher  gave  the  boys  and  the 

•IkI  bits  of  it  were  discusse  I  it  Immt.  girls  the  inside  track,  and  they  enjoyed  the 

r^ne  of  the  probU  ms  in  arithmetic  con-  fun.   We  all  looked  on  education  as  the  dry, 

tained  a  reference  to  the  Leaning  Tower  lifeless  conning  oi  fact^. 
of  Pisa.    Charlie  Moss  couldn't  do  any       The  cut-and-dried  course  of  studies  laid 

figuring  to  speak  of,  so  got  to  wondering  down  by  the  state  authorities  encourages 

what  the  Tower  was.  He  asked  me.   It  such  a  belief.  The  course  prescribes  that 

took  me  about  ten  minutes  to  explain,  and  certain  parts  of  a  subject  must  be  covered 

then  we  had  to  hurry  to  get  through  with  the  within  a  certain  time.    If  yon  flo  not  cover 

lesson,  because  we  had  a' regular  cut-and-  that,  the  pupils  will  fail  in  their  cxamina- 

dried  programme  in  a  little  comer  of  the  tions.  If  any  number  of  them  should  fail, 
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it  argues  condu^vely  that  you  arc  poor  truck 
as  a  teacher.  During  this  period  you  must 

cover  common  fractions;  next  |X!riod,  deci- 
mals; the  next,  denominate  numbers,  and 
so  on.  It  sounds  all  right  on  paper;  it  looks 
like  a  summer  day  with  its  babbling  brooks, 
birds,  and  flowers  when  you  see  it  oudined 
by  the  instructor  in  the  teachers'  institute; 
but  when  you  come  to  feed  it  to  a  class  of 
boys  and  girls  varjing  as  {hv  cars  of  corn  in 
size  and  quality,  you  are  about  as  undecided 
what  to  do  as  when  your  mother  catches 
you  stealing  sugar.  You  hold  back  on  the 
lines  for  some,  tease  the  others  with  a  whip, 
and  scold  the  others  till  they  hate  the  names 
of  arithmetic,  teacher,  and  school,  and  all 
the  things  pertaining  to  that  blessed  trinity. 
This  ceaseless  see*saw  is  kept  up  in  all  the 
studies. 

As  you  sit  and  contemplate  it,  the  journey 
to  tlie  Pole  looks  easy  in  comparison.  There 
is  a  retinue  of  parents  who  tiave  not  caught 
the  spirit  of  modem  civilisation.  ''What 
is  the  use  of  all  these  schoolhouses,  and 
teachers  and  books,"  asked  one  of  my 
patrons,  "when  the  preacher  over  here  at 
Zion  says  that  *God  doesn't  care  a  rap 
whether  a  man  knows  anotbing  or  not,  but 
he  does  care  like  sixty  whether  he  is  good  or 
not?  Why.  one  of  old  man  Sutherland's 
kids  down  here  will  stand  a  better  show 
before  the  throne  of  God  than  the  biggest 
scientist  that  ever  was  or  ever  witt  be,  pro- 
vided the  kid  is  good;  scientists  don*t 
amount  to  nothin'  nohow.'  " 

I  had  read  Dc  Garmo's  "  Apperception," 
Page's  "Theory  and  Practice  of  Teacliing," 
Dewey's  "Psychology,"  Sully's  "Psychol- 
ogy," a  bit  of  Socrates,  somewhat  of  Aris> 
totle,  Plato,  Froebcl,  Pestalozzi,  and  had 
gotten  a  peep  at  the  writings  of  G.  Stanley 
Hail  and  Colonel  Parker.  I  had  read  many  of 
the  volumes  in  tiic  International  Educa 
tional  Series.  I  had  attended  the  Central 
Normal  College  at  Danville,  Ind.,  for  one 
year,  and  was  a  subscriber  to  two  school 
journals.  1  studied  these  books  and  jour- 
nals religiously,  for  I  was  anxious  to  make 
^  idea  shoot  straight.  I  found  many 
inspiring  passages  in  the  literature.  Very 
frequently  I  would  run  across  passages  em- 
phasizing the  sacredness  of  the  profession  — 
the  biggest  light  at  the  foot  of  modern  civi- 
lization —  so  I  got  to  thinking  that  the 


teacher  is  '*  IT,"  just  as  the  preachers  think 
they  ate  ''IT,"  and  the  artist,  the  musidaa, 

the  bu^ness  man,  and  the  farmer.  When 
we  attended  the  institutes,  the  teachers 
were  always  cbewini:  ihe  rag  about  the  woeful 
lot  of  the  leaciicrs.  1  got  to  thinking  that 
we  were  terribly  abused;  yet  I  thought,  if  it 
is  as  bad  as  they  make  it  out  to  be,  why  m 
the  world  don't  we  get  out  of  it?  Still.  I  t 
have  always  thought,  too,  that  "The  fault 
is  not  in  our  stars,  dear  Brutus,  but  in  our- 
sdves  that  we  are  underiings."  We  have 
had  enough  about  this  preaching  of  class 
{)rivileges.  Let  us  put  up  our  growling  bag- 
pipe and  get  right  down  to  work  and  dig. 

My  great  trouble  seemed  to  be  that  I 
could  not  work  out  the  things  as  smoothly 
as  the  books  and  the  journals  nu^ped  it  out 
I  was  looking  for  mathematical  precision  in 
method,  for  the  books  and  the  professional 
"big  guns"  had  led  me  to  expect  it.  Some 
of  the  teachers  in  our  township  claimed  that 
they  had  found  it  and  they  made  as  much 
notse  about  it  as  an  athlete  "chomping 
cclcr)'."  At  the  township  institute,  whirli  is 
pulled  off  once  a  month,  these  vetcrani 
would  come  around  and  ask  us  youngsters 
how  we  were  getting  along,  and  tell  us  more 
about  their  model  schools.  Then  they 
would  always  insist  that  wc  take  part  in  the 
discussions  which  were  called  for  at  the  end 
of  each  paper,  but  a  fellow  couldn't  have 
shot  a  word  in  with  a  cannoDj  even  if  he  had 
wanted  to. 

Those  institutes  cost  money,  but  I  never 
got  a  bit  of  benefit  from  them.  Whenever 
I  asketi  some  of  the  others  if  they  really 
were  benefited,  they  would  grin  and  say: 
*'Yes,  a  little."  As  I  got  acquainted  with 
the  other  teachers,  I  found  out  that,  like  my- 
self, they  were  as  limp  as  a  rag  in  enthus- 
iasm, and  were  in  it  for  the  money — and 
that  was  all.  There  was  no  leader  who  was 
<m  fire  with  his  work. 

Things  got  darker  to  me  that  first  year. 
It  just  seemed  to  me  that  we  were  con- 
fronted by  all  the  developments  in  science, 
by  the  three  R's,  by  the  chimeras  of  specu- 
lation about  how  to  teach;  and  we  teachers 
felt  that  the  child  must  become  acquainted 
with  all  this  mass  of  stuff  and  must  get  it  by 
the  *'only  way."  The  teaching  does  not 
prompt  investigation  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil.    I  remember  quite  well  a  picture 
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in  the  old  physics  book  —  a  crooked  glass 
tube  with  one  end  immened  in  water  and 
tlie  water  running  out  at  the  other  end,  but 
having  to  pass  over  the  hump.  The  teacher 
passctl  this  illustration  by  with  a  word  of 
explanation  while  we  kids  sat  listless  — 
Rube  Armstrong  was  asleep,  and  I  was  on 
the  way  to  snore-land  mysdf.  A  few  years 
later  1  purchased  an  oil-stove  with  a  patent 
burner  and  filler.  Every  time  I  filled  the 
lamp,  I  would  wipe  it  very  thoroughly, 
but  it  leaked  somewhere;  soon  after  I  had 
filled  it,  I  would  find  kerosene  on  the  floor. 
I  began  to  investigate  the  lamp.  Finally 
I  found  the  trick  the  siphon  was  playing  on 
me.  The  principle  of  the  siphon  came  upon 
me  Uke  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning,  and  I  under- 
stood it  as  I  had  never  underwood  it  before. 
As  I  look  back  over  my  school  days,  I  re- 
member only  a  very,  very  few  of  the  facts 
I  learned  there.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
they  were  not  shown  to  mc  "at  work";  I 
never  found  any  kernels  in  them. 

I  remember  quite  well  how  T  ^ot  an  idea 
about  the  size  of  a  half-bushel.  The  teacher 
told  me  to  carry  in  about  half  a  bushel  of 
coal  while  she  went  home  for  lunch.  I 
asked  Rube  Armstrong  how  much  half  a 
bushel  was.  He  said  that  he  did  not  know, 
so  I  got  it  mixed  up  with  a  ton.  I  carried 
in  at  least  two  barrels  and  was  carrying  coal 
when  the  teacher  returned.  They  had  the 
laugh  on  me.  That  evening  at  home  I  took 
our  half-bushel  measure  ami  kept  filling  it 
with  potatoes  until  I  could  estimate  a  half- 
bushel  quite  accurately,  without  a  measure. 
I  found  out  then  that  things  we  learn  in 
defeat,  with  great  struggle,  with  great  joy, 
in  victory,  or  in  some  unusual  way,  are 
remembered  and  woven  into  the  web  of  life. 
Tn  my  teaching  I  always  felt  I  was  not  ginng 
my  puj)ils  the  vivid  flash  of  recognition, 
because  I  could  not  create  the  peculiar  at- 
mosphere that  learning  demands.  As  I 
could  not  set  up  a  definite,  tangible  ideal  or 
goal,  we  went  on  conning  books  and  cram- 
ming for  the  examination.  We  hammered 
facts  into  their  heads  and  let  the  beautiful 
principle  of  things  go  to  the  dogs. 

I  realized  then  that  a  kid  had  no  business 
in  the  schoolroom.  He  who  would  direct 
life  should  know  life  and  feel  it  in  every 
limb,  then  he  would  not  need  to  direct; 
his  example  would  be  sufiicient  and  would 


radiate  and  create  the  proper  atmosphere. 
Knowledge  then  wouhl  come  as  naturally 
as  the  age  of  puberty  or  as  permanent  teeth. 

But  it  was  my  ambition  to  go  through 
college,  and  I  had  to  cam  the  money.  I 
had  enough  scholarship  to  merit  a  teacher's 
license:  tibe  state  therefore  said  that  I  was 
qtufified  to  teach;  so  I  kept  time  and  drew 
the  money.  1  cared  but  little  for  the  boys 
and  girls;  that  college  course  was  the  Bar- 
num  Show  in  my  mind.  Then,  of  course, 
I  wanted  better  dothes  so  that  I  could  cut 
a  swath  in  the  social  life  at  coU^,  for  I 
didn't  want  anybody  to  think  that  I  was 
scrub-stock.  I  almost  prayed  for  the  last 
day  of  school  to  come;  I  had  it  all  counted 
up  —  so  many  weeks  till  Christmas,  and 
then  so  many  more  weeks  until  the  Ides  of 
March,  then  Fd  be  out  of  prison  —  O  Glory ! 
out  in  the  open  air,  as  free  as  the  birds;  and 
I'd  fly  off  to  the  college  and  be  there  a  few 
days  before  the  spring-term  opened.  That 
would  give  me  time  to  dig  into  my  studies 
a  little  ahead  of  the  others;  I'd  wax  strong 
in  my  classes,  and  hold  the  head  marks  in  the 
hollow  of  my  hands  from  the  very  start. 
That  is  where  my  heart  was;  the  boys  and 
girls  took  the  leavings,  the  off-scourings  of 
my  feverish  souL  Thhik  you  that  it  is  any 
wonder  there  are  no  Lincolns  springing 
up  from  my  cultures! 

However,  my  teaching  was  quite  satis- 
f actofy  to  the  patrons  that  first  year.  They 
requested  the  trustee  to  |^ve  me  the  school 
the  next  winter.  I  went  ofT  to  collegei 
thinking  that  I  would  teach  at  the  same 
place  next  term.  It  was  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  home  and  I  enjoyed  the  trip,  especially 
in  the  evening  when  I  was  radng  with  my- 
self to  get  home  to  Julius  Caesar  and  his 
Gallic  Wars. 

Fall  came,  and  I  was  jjlanning  what  I 
would  do  with  certain  classes  that  winter  — 
how  I  would  arrange  the  programme,  what 
I  would  do  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the 
lethargic  ones,  and  so  on.  But,  a  week 
before  school  opened,  the  trustee  came  to  me 
and  said  that  he  wanted  me  to  teach  the 
Jefifers  School  instead  of  the  Reservoir 
School.  The  Jeffers  School  was  six  miles 
from  my  home.  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
walking  or  even  riding  aix  miles  ever>'  night 
and  morning  for  the  fall  and jH||HMa||dfpP 
did  not  want  to  board  ^t^^^^^^^r^ 
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Then,  mind  you,  my  eider  brother  had 
taught  the  Jeffers  School  for  the  three  years 
preceding,  and  he  was  considered  one  of  the 
best  couDtry  teachers  in  the  county.  He 
had  a  reputation  for  holding  things  right 
down  to  the  level,  and  discipline  was  away 
above  par.  One  of  his  pupils  told  me  that 
she  had  to  be  so  still  that  it  gave  her  a  pain 
in  her  side.  I  knew  that  I  could  never 
command  such  discipline  as  he  did,  so  I  was 
worried. 

The  trustee  wanted  me  to  take  that 
schfK)i  merely  to  accommodate  one  of  his 
poUlical  prot^gfe.  Rumor  had  it  that  a 
certain  Mr.  N.,  a  Republican,  had  voted  for 
the  trustee  (a  Democrat)  on  the  condition 
that  the  Democrat  would  give  Miss  N.  a 
scho<^)l  if  elected.  Miss  N.  lived  close  to  the 
Jeffers  School,  but  she  could  not  teach  it 
because,  in  the  first  place,  she  did  not  have 
brains  enough  —  so  the  trustee  said;  then 
(and  tliis  w  as  the  big  reason)  there  was  a 
patron  in  the  Jeffers  district  who  loved 
the  N.  family  as  a  rat  loves  a  cat.  This 
patron  told  the  trustee  that  there  would  be 
war  if  he  engaged  Miss  N.  to  teach  that 
school,  and  both  N.  and  the  trustee  knew 
that  the  fellow  was  a  fighter.  This  patron 
said  that  1  would  be  acceptable  as  a  teacher, 
for  he  had  talked  to  one  of  the  patrons  in  the 
district  where  I  taught  the  year  before,  and 
the  report  was  flattering.  Of  course,  I  took  it 
all  in  with  open  mouth,  thinking  that  T  must 
be  a  wonderful  teacher  to  have  bouquets 
strewn  along  my  pathway  like  that  The 
trustee  was  on  to  his  job  and  was  just  giv- 
ing me  t]le^e  chocolate  drops  to  get  me  to 
"run  alon.t,'  like  a  t,'ood  little  boy  and  do 
what  papa  wants  vou  to  do." 

Mr.  N.  and  liic  Iruslue  lold  mc  further 
that  Miss  N.  could  handle  the  Reservoir 
School  all  rlt^fit  l)eeaus(  it  was  a  small  school; 
and  then,  if  Johnny  Jackson  attended  the 
neighborin*^  school,  there  would  be  no 
advanced  pupils.  But  Johnny's  mother 
seemed  to  be  better  pleased  with  Miss  N. 
than  with  me,  so  Johnny  went  to  Miss  N. 
It  was  rumorefl  that  he  spent  his  time  in 
entangling  the  teacher  in  arithmetic  and 
history,  and  in  "squeezing  the  schoolmar'm." 

While  I  had  to  take  the  leavings  in  the 
way  of  schools  that  winter,  I  think  that  it 
was  better  for  me.  I  made  the  trip  every 
day,  walking  or  riding  as  the  roads  permitted. 


T  do  not  think  that  I  proved  as  good  a 
teacher  as  my  brother,  but  the  patrons  were 
quite  pleased;  they  gave  me  a  big  dinner 
on  the  last  day  and  requested  the  trustee 
to  let  me  come  back  there  the  next  \\  inter. 

Finally  I  worked  my  way  through  college. 
T  intended  to  teach  near  Indianapolis  the 
next  winter  so  that  I  might  run  in  once  in  a  * 
while  to  a  theatre.  1  secured  the  school, 
and  was  making  preparations  to  dive  into 
the  work  in  earnest.  I  took  the  eiamina- 
tion ,  made  a  high  grade,  and  was  very  much 
elated. 

But  my  parents  wanted  me  to  teach  near 
home  that  winter.  There  was  a  fight  on  in 
our  home  township  over  a  graded  school 

building.  The  trustee  was  a  Democrat  and 
was  in  favor  of  the  school.  Mv  father  was 
a  Republican,  and  was  also  ui  iavor  of  it. 
The  trustee  was  able  to  swing  most  of  the 
Democrats  his  way,  but  not  alL  The  battle 
waxed  hot  and  strong,  but  the  trustee  car- 
ried the  day.  The  next  thing  was  to  gel  a 
principal  who  could  hold  things  level  and 
who  would  be  able  to  draw  pupils  from 
other  districts  in  the  township.  I  was  just 
out  of  college  and  my  sheepskin  looked  about 
as  big  as  the  Presidency  to  some  of  the 
country  folks.  I  had  the  reputation  for 
getting  results  in  the  schools  where  I  had 
taught  previously.  Then  the  trustee  knew 
that  T  was  a  Republican,  and  he  thought  that 
fact  would  tend  to  appease  the  Republican 
oppo>ition  over  the  town-^liip  and  cause  them 
to  send  ilieir  boys  and  girib  to  the  graded 
school.  We  sailed  in  and  *'had  a  rattBng 
good  school."  Before  spring  the  bitterest 
opponent  was  sending  his  boy  to  my  school. 

I  felt  as  proud  as  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 
I  was  "it,"  being  principal  of  the  graded 
school  and  president  of  the  teachers*  insti- 
tute, yet  I  was  almost  the  youngest  among 
them.  I  worked  hard  that  winter  and  the 
school  was  ]jronounced  a  success,  but  I 
could  not  get  the  Angclo  enthusiasm  for  the 
work  —  so  I  folded  my  tent  like  an  Arab 
and  silently  stole  away. 

I  have  often  tried  to  analyze  the  causes 
for  my  lassitude  and  lack  of  interest  in 
school  work. 

In  the  first  place  I  ate  too  much.  On 
the  Indiana  farm  there  are  f re^  pork,  home- 
seasoned  sausages,  spare-ribs,  backbone, 
liver,  hearts,  sweet  potatoes,  tried  mush, 
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soup,  milk  by  the  gallons,  butter  by  the  pcned  to  have  in  her  hand  some  petals  and 

ftrkin,  corn  bread,  sauerkraut  by  the  barrel,  she  wanted  to  know  where  the  flower  got 

the  whole  jam  and  jelly  family,  and  all  their  them.    I  told  her  that  God  made  them  that 

preserves  cousins.    If  you  don't  eat  a  way  —  because  at  that  time  I  did  not  know 

"whole  lot,"  tlie  folks  will  think  surely  you  how  the  bees  and  the  butterflies  helped  to 

are  sick  and  will  want  to  call  the  doctor,  shape  the  flowers  and  to  give  them  color; 

Then  you  top  off  nearly  every  meal  with  or,  rather,  how  the  flowers  had  colored  and 

pies  and  cakes;  the  pie  crusts  always  have  shajxxl  themselves  so  as  to  attract  the  bees, 

plenty  and  to  spare  of  shortening,  and  the  I  did  not  know  then  that  at  one  time  the 

cakes  are  quite  well  saturated  with  butter  petals,  the  sepals,  the  stamens,  and  the 

and  lard,  for  the  recipe  always  says  a  lump  pistils  were  green  leaves  and  that  nature  had 

of  butter  —  and  a  lump  to  a  farm  wife  is  found  it  profitable  to  change  their  shapes  and 

never  smaller  than  a  large  goose-egg.  hues.    If  I  had  only  known  it,  and  if  I  had 

The  school  children  were  not  in  any  better  only  told  the  little  girl  something  about  it, 

condition  to  learn  than  I  was  to  teach,  what  a  world  of  sympathy  and  beauty  it 

Oh,  the  efforts  we  used  to  make  to  keep  would  have  opened  up  to  her!    It  would 

awake  in  the  afternoon!    We  all  thought  have  made  her  watchful  for  a  specimen  in 

that  work  was  an  imposition  thrust  ujwn  us  which  some  of  the  petals  were  green,  having 

as  punishment  by  an  unmerciful  God.  for  reverted  to  the  mother-type  and  thus  given 

we  didn't  see  any  joy-spirits  sauntering  the  secret  away.  She  would  have  known  why 

around  and  hovering  over  it.    But  the  min-  the  bees  and  the  butterflies  visit  the  flowers — 

ute  I  was  out  of  the  schoolroom,  I  took  a  that  they  go  not  only  for  honey  but  also  to 

bee-line  for  home,  where  I'd  plunge  into  help  the  flowers  along  in  their  love  affairs, 

algebra,  Latin,  and  German  for  my  college  My  answer  sealed  up  the  avenue  to  her 
course.    When  I  got  snuggled  down  to  that,  ,  mind,  for  the  reply  was  meaningless.  It 

I  fell  like  singing,  "We  won't  go  home  till  would  have  been  just  as  injurious  perhaps 

morning."    I  ought  to  have  been  prosecu-  for  me  to  have  told  her  that  I  did  not  know. 

.   ted  for  treating  the  pupils  like  that,  but  it  If  1  had  only  told  her  a  little  of  the  secret 

was  the  fashion.    You  may  find  that  state  of  the  flower,  she  would  have  been  wide- 

of  affairs  in  thousands  of  schools  all  over  awake  when  she  looked  at  the  next  flower, 

the  countr>',  and  many  of  the  teachers  do  She  would  have  known  that  it  had  a  secret, 

not  have  as  plausible  an  avocation  as  study-  too,  and  she  would  have  been  wild  to  find 

ing  Latin  and  algebra  for  college  credits.  it  out.    W'hen  she  saw  the  next  flower  she 

Another  reason  for  my  lassitude  in  school  certainly  felt  no  impulse  to  examine  it,  for 

work  and  my  dislike  for  it  was  my  lack  of  it  would  have  no  secret  for  her.    She  would 

scholarship.    I  made  a  much  higher  grade  have  thought  "  God  made  it  that  way,"  and 

than  the  average  amateur,  yet  I  was  deficient  let  it  go  at  that. 

in  scholarship  in  spite  of  that.  W^lile  scholar-  If  parents  were  constant  students,  if  they 
ship  is  not  the  warp  and  woof  of  education,  did  not  "settle  down"  when  they  get  mar- 
it  is  a  ver)'  essential  part.  One  of  the  most  ried,  there  would  not  be  so  much  need  for 
conspicuous  traits  of  the  child-mind  is  its  schools.  Think  of  trj'ing  to  plow  with  a 
boundless  curiosity.  "I  want  to  know,"  plow  that  would  not  scour,  or  to  cut  grass 
is  its  shibboleth,  and  the  child  would  for-  with  a  sickle  that  would  not  hold  an  edge, 
ever  retain  this  curiosity  if  we  older  folks  Then  think  you  that  it  is  strange  that  boys 
did  not  dull  it  and  freeze  it  out.  We  shut  and  girls  grow  up  with  no  love  for  know- 
him  off  by  telling  him  that  he  is  not  old  ledge?  The  minds  of  their  fathers  and 
enough  to  understand  this  or  that;  or,  if  wc  mothers  are  growing  more  and  more  rusty 
undertake  to  answer  him,  our  reply  is  so  all  the  time.  The  minds  of  teachers  arc 
evasive  and  so  incomplete,  so  much  expressed  very  little  better,  if  any,  for  they  cram  for  the 
in  hieroglyphics,  that  the  child  is  niislcd.  examination;  haWng  passed  that  and 
A  little  girl  just  turned  seven,  with  life  secured  their  certificate  to  teach,  they  drop 
and  joy  dimpling  her  rosy  checks,  asked  all  studies  until  lime  to  cram  again;  as  ior 
me  one  day  where  the  flower  got  its  petals,  following  some  systematic  course  of  inves- 
She  did  not  call  them  petals,  but  she  hap-  tigation,  such  things  seldom  enter  ihgr. 
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minrl ;.  If  such  a  teacher  arises,  he  is  am- 
bitious to  secure  some  better  position  than 
the  country  school;  so,  by  the  time  he 
becomes  profident,  he  leaves  the  coimtiy 
school,  and  the  cotmtiy  bojrs  and  girb 
take  the  beginners,  or  those  who  are  not 
competent  to  commanf!  better  positions. 
In  u;c  cUy  schools  there  are  head  teachers 
or  supcrmtendents  and  principals  who 
have  more  or  less  professional  interest  and 
they  keep  nag^ng  the  subs  to  exertion. 
There  is  more  doing,  more  to  discuss,  and  the 
subs  feel  that  they  must  study;  that  per- 
haps sets  the  standafds  a  fittle  higher,  yet  I 
am  not  sure  but  that  it  makes  for  greater 
formality.  I  think  there  arc  more  investi- 
gators among  the  city  teachers;  then,  there 
is  a  little  more  inducement  from  the  stand- 
point of  salary  and  permanency  of  position. 
The  standards  of  life  are  higher  in  the  city 
than  in  the  country;  the  city  teacher  is  more 
refined  and  on  the  whole  is  better  educated. 
So  many  country  teachers  are  in  the  work 
to  earn  money  to  take  them  through  college, 
to  help  them  pay  out  on  a  smaXi  piece  of 
property,  or  to  make  a  little  money  to  estab- 
lish them  in  business.  Of  the  fourteen 
teachers  who  were  teaching  in  my  home 
township  twelve  years  ago,  only  one  is  teach- 
ing to-day,  and  he  intends  to  leave  the  school- 
room as  soon  as  he  raises  the  mortgage  on 

his  farm. 

T  remember  asking  my  father  one  time 
why  the  woodpecker  pecked  the  tree.  He 
said  that  he  did  not  know.  I  asked  mj 
unde,  and  he  <Ud  not  know.  I  then  asked 
my  teacher,  a  sweet  sixteen  whom  1  dearly 
lovcfl.  She  laughed  and  told  me  tliat  she 
did  not  know,  and  added  that  it  wasn't  very 
important  anyway.  I  was  rather  dis- 
heartened and  gave  it  up.  One  day,  however, 
I  saw  a  woodpecker  fly  to  a  rotten  log.  He 
pecked  first  in  one  j)lace  and  then  in  another. 
Finally  he  found  a  place  that  sounded  just 
right  to  him,  1  suppose,  and  then  he  pecked 
for  dear  life  in  that  spot  Bye  and  bye  he 
pulled  out  a  big  fat  worm.  So  I  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  woodpeckers  peck 
trees  for  worms.  Two  or  three  years  later 
I  saw  a  woodpecker  workmg  in  the  snag  of 
one  of  our  old  apple-trees.  The  old  Gen- 
tian had  died  and  we  had  cut  off  all  the 
limbs  hut  left  the  snag  standing.  Tt  soon 
rotted  and  the  worms  burrowed  in  iu  The 


woodpeckers  had  pecked  holes  all  around  it. 
Two  woodpeckers  persisted  in  working 
there  day  after  day.  They  burrowed  straight 
in  for  two  or  three  inches,  then  straight 
down.  T  was  interested  and  didn't  get  as 
much  wood  corded  as  I  sliould.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  found  worms  all  the 
way  down  or  not,  but  anyway  they  quit 
excavating  in  a  few  days.  Then  they  b^gan 
to  cany  feathers  and  grass  blades  to  the 
hole.  The  mother  bird  laid  her  eggs  there, 
and  in  due  time  the  Uttle  birds  hatched  out; 
then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodpecker  were  hust- 
ling around  every  day  for  food  Just  Hke 
folks  do  when  company  comes.  I  had 
learned  two  reasons  why  the  woodpeckers 
peck  the  trees.  Later  I  found  a  lot  of  seed- 
hulls  at  the  bottom  of  a  dead  tree  where 
the  birds  frequently  stopped  to  tap.  Per- 
haps  the  birds  held  the  seeds  in  their  bills 
and  pounded  them  against  the  tree  until 
the  shell  burst;  then  they  could  eat  the 
kernel.  I  have  seen  cherry-seeds  wedged 
into  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  old  tre^; 
maybe  the  birds  .put  them  there  against  a 
rainy  day. 

I  tried  to  learn  when  I  was  a  kid  where 
the  flies  came  from.  I  never  could  see  any 
litde  baby  flies,  and  I  wondered  about  it. 
Nobody  whom  I  asked  seemed  to  know,  so 
I  gave  it  up.  I  never  knew  how  the  maggots 
were  baby  flies  until  many  years  later.  The 
mind  must  have  some  encouraging  reports 
from  its  searchings  or  it  will  lose  interest  — 
maybe  throw  up  the  job  like  die  salesman 
who  lands  no  orders. 

There  used  to  be  in  our  orchard  a  num- 
ber of  cherry-trees  which  were  loaded  with 
bright,  red  fruit  about  the  first  of  June. 
Ours  were  the  only  cherries  of  that  variety 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  birds  visited 
the  trees  in  large  numbers.  I  asked  my 
father  how  the  birds  knew  thpt  those  cher- 
ries were  there,  for  I  could  -cc  them  ffy 
away  c\er  so  far;  ihcn  one  day  I  saw  a  bird 
nearly  two  nules  from  our  orchard  with  a 
cherr}-  that  looked  jirecisely  like  one  of  ours. 
Father  told  me  that  he  supposed  that  the 
birds  were  there  last  year  and  remenri)ered 
the  place.  I  asked  him  how  they  found  out 
about  the  cherries  last  year.  He  did  not 
know,  unless  some  of  the  other  birds  had 
told  them  about  it;  he  smiled  when  he  told 
me  that,  and  I  knew  it  was  his  joke  smilei. 
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I  never  knew  until  years  later  that  the 
cherries  grew  red  purposely  to  attract  the 
birds  and  that  the  birds  could  see  them  for 
quite  a  distance.  The  cherries  wanted  the 

birds  to  come  and  pet  them  so  that  their 
seeds  might  be  scattered  in  new  places  and 
blindly  hoped  that  the  baby  cherry-trees 
springing  nom  these  seed  might  have  an 
easier  life  than  the  parent  had  had.  If  my 
father  had  only  known  that,  he  would  have 
initiatefl  me  into  one  of  nature's  great 
secrets,  and  that  would  have  set  me  on  Ere 
to  team  more  about  her,  to  be  more  watch- 
ful and  mofe  observant  oC  things  in  order 
to  learn  their  secrets.  As  it  was,  I  the 
idea  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  matter  of 
ciiance  —  and  there  is  no  encouragement 
to  the  curious  mind  in  that. 

I  fdt  my  lack  of  scholarship  during  my 
first  terms  as  teacher,  so  I  taught  in  the 
winter  and  attended  college  and  studied 
<luring  the  summer.  Bye  and  bye  I  linishetl 
the  little  course  that  I  had  mapped  out  and 
went  forth  to  teach  again.  I  found  that  I 
was  able  to  do  much  better  work  than  at 
first,  but  I  could  not  get  the  joy  out  of  it 
that  1  wanted.  I  ju'^-t  couldn't  get  that 
enthusiasm  for  the  work  that  makes  one 
oblivious  to  the  passing  (rf  time.  I  recall  only 
two  or  three  instances  w  here  my  ideal  got 
hold  of  the  lines,  and  th  ti  T  folt  thnt  T  really 
taught,  that  my  efforts  igrmed  ihc  blind,  con- 
suming, impelling  urge  in  the  pupil's  soul. 

It  was  this  way:  Little  Ed  Kelly  was 
having  the  time  of  his  life  with  his  numbers. 
T  would  give  him  a  series  of  numbers  to  add, 
and  he  would  tell  mc  offhand  what  the 
answer  was.  l  iien  1  would  give  him  a 
number  of  problems  for  his  seat-work. 
He  seldom  or  ne\er  got  the  answer  right. 
Then,  if  I  ga\  e  him  the  same  jirohlems  in  the 
class,  he  would  get  up  and  tell  me  the  correct 
answer.  He  had  me  guessing.  He  would 
not  tell  me  what  the  difficulty  was,  and  his 
answers  varie<!  so  much  that  I  could  not  see 
•vhat  the  trouble  was.  Finally  he  and  I 
went  into  *;pccial  session  one  day  at  noon. 
He  proposed  it,  and  1  gladly  consented. 
All  the  others  were  out  playing,  except 
Mamie  Jeffers,  a  fittle  tot  of  seven  with 
flaxen  hair  and  an  eye  as  bright  as  a  pearl. 

It  if>ok  me  an  hour  to  find  the  loose  cog. 
Here  is  what  he  was  doing:  If  1  gave  him 
3,  4,  5  to  add,  he  would  put  down  93  for  the 


answer.  Then  if  1  gave  him  2,  4,  5,  he  would 
put  down  29  as  the  answer;  and  so  on. 
Finally  I  tumbled.  He  knew  how  to  write 
only  1,2,3,4,5,6,7 ,8,9,0.  If  he  k  new  that  the 
answer  should  be  12,  he  would  write  it 
that  is,  9  and  3.  If  his  answer  was  n,  he 
would  write  it  29,  or  92,  that  is  2  and  9.  See  ? 

It  took  me  another  hour  to  show  him  how 
to  write  the  numbers  so  that  he  would  not 
make  a  mistake  with  them.  T  cudgeled  my 
brain  for  ways  to  show  him.  At  last  1 
thought  of  a  number  of  matches  tied  up  into 
bundles  of  ten,  one  hundred,  and  one  thou> 
sand.  I  showed  him  how  the  feUow  who 
invented  the  method  of  writing  numbers 
found  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  ha\  c  a 
different  character  for  each  number,  so  he 
hit  upon  the  plan  of  making  the  figures  do 
double,  triple,  quadruple,  work,  and  so  on. 
First  we  w  rote  the  figure  i  and  placed  one 
match  under  it.  Then  we  wrote  2  and 
placed  two  matches  under  it;  and  so  on  up  to 
10.  Then  we  tied  ten  matches  together, 
put  the  figure  t  above  it  and  a  o  beside  it  to 
show  that  there  were  no  units  left  over.  Wc 
n-f  n!  *h rough  this  on  up  to  100,  then  on  to 
1 .000.  until  he  got  the  idea  that  we  went  up 
by  tens.  He  looked  up  at  me  and  said: 
<'Oh,  I  seel"  and  little  Mamie  Jeflfers 
caught  me  around  the  neck  and  said:  "I 
see  it  too!"  It  was  after  two  o'clock  when 
we  rang  the  bell  for  the  other  boys  and  girls. 
I  beUeve  that  boy  understood.  He  was 
curious  to  understand;  he  wanted  to  know; 
I  was  in  sympathy,  and  that  time  I  really 
knew  that  he  w?s  tr}'ing  to  find  out  and 
taught  it  to  him  in  the  way  that  made  the 
idea  stick.  A  little  later  I  showcil  hide 
Florence  Rector  how  to  solve  her  fm>blems 
in  fractions.  The  recitation  w  as  more  than 
three  hours  long,  but  we  landed  with  our 
idea  safely  harpooned. 

1  have  alw  ays  felt  that  if  I  could  have 
made  ever>'  day  like  those  two  days,  my 
teaching  would  have  been  worth  while. 
On  those  two  occasions  I  caught  the  child 
mind  when  it  was  ripe  for  something, 
when  it  was  yearning  to  know  and  striving 
to  see  —  and  I  knew  how  to  deliver  the 
goods.  If  I  had  been  as  competent  in  the 
other  studies  as  T  was  in  arithmetic,  per- 
haps I  could  have  done  better.  I  needefl 
the  scholarship  as  a  means,  not  as  an  end, 
but  I  needed  it  none  the  leas. 
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A  third  reason  for  iack  of  interest  was  that 
other  fields  looked  more  promising.  It 

seemed  to  me  that  business  men  had  more 
leisure,  less  worry,  and  more  money  than 
I  possibly  would  ever  have  if  1  continued 
to  teach.  Indianapolis  business  men  used 
to  come'  to  the  old  Reservoir  to  shoot  wild 
ducks  and  wild  geese  in  the  winter  and 
spring.  They  would  tell  tales  of  city  life, 
of  the  money  they  made,  and  the  caac  with 
which  they  made  it.  They  dressed  better 
than  I  did,  and  that  was  a  thorn  in  my  side. 
They  did  not  have  to  buy  books  and  maga- 
zines to  kccf)  up  with  tilt'  times,  or  so  it 
seemed  to  me  on  the  outside.  This  matter 
of  dress  makes  more  slaves  of  the  teachers 
and  of  other  people  than  you  imagine.  It 
has  to  be  outgrown,  and  very  few  overcome 
it  It's  just  like  getting  the  measles  and 
never  getting  over  them.  In  the  cities  I 
saw  the  business  men  and  women  going 
to  the  theatres  once  or  twice  a  week.  That 
looked  like  the  blissful  life  to  me.  As  a 
teacher,  I  conld  :'o  to  the  city  only  once  or 
twice  a  year.  The  trip  to  the  theatre  was 
a  ravishing  treat,  and  1  felt  that  I  could 
never  tire  of  it.  I  yearned  for  the  city  life. 
The  paved  streets  were  better  than  muddy 
roads;  the  bath-rooms,  all  furnace-heated, 
were  better  than  a  wash-tub  bath  in  a  cold 
room.  'I  he  bed-room,  nice  and  warm  all 
night  long,  looked  like  a  paradise  to  me. 

Then  I  read  about  the  big  salaries  of  busi- 
ness men  as  di  j  i  t  d  in  the  catalogues  of 
the  commercial  coUc^'cs.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  the  leaching  proicssion  that  com|  tared 
to  this  Aladdin.  In  business,  too,  1  felt 
that  I  would  not  be  pestered  to  death  with 
the  question  of  (li.sci])line.  I  imagined,  too, 
that  there  would  not  be  so  many  Utile  pesky 
things  to  do  and  to  dLcidc.  I  would  have 
lo  take  the  manager  s  diclalion,  or  write 
up  his  l>ooks,  or  take  off  a  balance-sheet, 
and  that  would  be  the  end  of  it.  I  wouldn't 
have  to  get  up  at  four  o'clock  /..  m.,  rush  off 
to  the  school  house,  and  build  a  fire  to  warm 
the  house  before  the  pupils  came;  1  wouldn't 
have  to  sleep  in  a  cold  bed,  in  a  cold  room, 
and  eat  boarduig-house  hash,  for  I  would 
then  be  making  money  enough  to  get  mar- 
ried —  and  Mar>'  and  I  would  live  in  style 
in  a  flat  with  a  bell-boy  and  a  jiinitor  thro\vn 
in.  I  would  walk  so  straight  that  I  would 
lean  back,  my  thumbs  under  my  suspenders. 


and  everybody  would  look  at  me  and  say: 
'*Who  is  the  gentleman  in  phish?"    I  ' 

argued,  too,  that  I  would  be  corning  into 
contact  uith  men  and  women  niy  c(|ual 
(and,  possibly,  once  in  a  great  while,  a 
superior),  instead  of  associating  with  chil- 
dren all  the  time.  I  went  to  a  fortune- 
teller, who  told  me  that  my  ability  was  too 
f^cat  to  rust  out  in  a  schoolroom,  that 
law  or  business  was  my  forte;  so  I  went  to 
a  commercial  college. 

Everything  went  along  smoothly  imtil 
I  got  nearly  through  the  course.  Then  I 
began  to  get  uneasy,  for  some  of  the  young 
\\  omen  and  young  men  who  were  nearly 
through  the  course  when  I  entered  ihe 
college  had  not  yet  foimd  hundred-doUar 
positions.  They  hadn't  ever  been  otT  -red 
anything  that  simmered  of  even  $40  a 
month,  and  some  of  them  were  sizzling  like 
ihey  would  be  glad  to  work  a  few  weeks 
free  just  to  show  the  proprietor  what  they 
could  do.  My  chances  looked  sUm.  My 
money  ran  out  one  day  and  forgot  to  come 
back,  so  I  had  to  seek  work.  I  got  it  after 
three  weeks  of  tireless  search.  The  saiai}* 
was  $40  a  month,  and  I  was  to  help  with  the 
books.  The  principal  of  the  coUq^  ex- 
plained to  mc  that  sometimes  it  was  neces- 
sary for  sonie  of  the  students  to  start  in  for 
less  than  $100  a  month,  but  that  if  I  would 
sail  in  and  apply  myself  properly,  the  salary 
would  come  along  all  right  I  think  hie 
was  right  about  that,  but  it  never  conies 
till  you  get  right  out  and  hustle  and  nearly 
work  your  flaylighls  out  qualifying  your- 
self for  the  bigger  respon^biliiics.  Vou 
have  to  dig,  get  up  early,  beat  the  whole 
office-force  to  the  office,  work  during  the 
noon  hour,  then  fmish  after  the  whisde  ' 
l)lou  s  in  the  c\cning  —  that  is,  if  you  are 
a  little  lean  fell(j\v  and  have  to  shove  your- 
self forward  and  get  your  increases  on  what 
you  can  do.  If  you  are  a l^,  portly  fellow, 
and  can  pull  the  wool  over  people's  eyes  bv 
your  persuasi\c  voice  and  Chesterfield 
presence,  you  may  have  an  easier  road. 
But  I  knew  no  more  of  business  than  a  pi^ 
knows  of  logarithms,  so  I  had  to  b^iii  in 
the  basement  The  general  rule  is,  dig,' 

dig,  dii] ! 

I  found  it  easier  to  get  interested  in 
office  work  than  in  the  school  work,  i: 
was  my  fortune  to  find  work  under  a  man 
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who  himself  had  dug.  He  apprcciate<J 
effort,  and  rewarded  me  as  I  became  |)ro- 
ficienl.  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker 
and  I  took  his  cue.  He  turned  me  loose 
with  the  correspondence  after  I  had  been 
there  awhile,  and  I  almost  worked  my  fool 
head  off,  so  interested  did  I  become  in  the 
work.  The  thought  comes  into  my  mind 
every  day  —  if  I  could  only  get  as  interested 
in  teaching  as  I  did  in  the  correspondence, 
I  certainly  would  be  able  to  cut  a  few  special 
capers. 

I  sometimes  imagine  that  I  could  go  into 
the  schoolroom  now  with  my  enthusiasm 
in  the  saddle  and  trot  off  gallantly.  I  have 
been  informing  my  mind  all  this  time.  I 
know  history  better,  having  seen  a  little  of 
it  in  the  making;  I  have  seen  arithmetic  at 
work  in  the  counting-room,  on  the  street, 
in  trades  of  many  kinds;  I  have  seen  ex- 
change and  discount  eat  a  hole  in  a  bank 
account  —  but  I  never  did  see  the  Greatest 
Common  Divisor  and  the  Least  Common 
Multiple  |)eep  their  heads  into  a  business 
oflke.  Numbers  have  taken  on  new  mean- 
ings to  me;  so  have  geography,  civil  govern- 
ment, and  so  on.  When  I  was  working  in 
a  seed-store  I  learned  that  botany  and  chem- 
istry had  a  direct  bearing  on  crops.  I  have 
walked  for  miles  along  the  railroad  track  and 
incidentally  found  out  how  a  peculiar  weed 
that  I  saw  growing  in  New  York  state  got 
started  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  I  have 
walked  through  the  fields  and  have  seen 
how  the  stick-tights  disseminate  themselves. 
The  touch-me-nots  told  me  of  their  secret 
travels  as  one  of  them  went  "bim,"  and 
curled  up  like  a  mussel-shell.  The  dande- 
lions told  me  their  story  one  day  as  the 
winged  seeds  flew  by  me  while  I  sat  on  the 
doorstep.  In  short,  I  have  learned  to 
observe  a  little,  and  my  brain  and  hands 
have  formed  a  sort  of  partnership  and  they 
want  to  pull  together. 

The  fourth  reason  for  the  miserable 
teaching  that  prevails  and  which  clrives 
the  teachers  from  the  work  is  lack  of  unity 
in  the  aim  of  education  and  the  means 
to  attain  it.  Just  the  other  day  the  super- 
intendent of  one  of  our  large  cities  spoke 
of  the  "bookish  education"  and  the  other 
kind,  meaning  manual  training.  We  don 
our  Prince  ;\lberts  and  hoot  about  educa- 
tion being  a  prejjaration  for  life,  but  the 


course  of  study  and  the  means  of  educa- 
tion do  not  dovetail  with  this  idea  very  well. 
The  child  enters  the  school  at  five  or  six, 
and  comes  out  at  fourteen  or  eighteen. 
Really  it  does  not  seem  that  the  work  has 
given  them  much  command  over  things. 
They  cannot  write,  they  scribble;  they  can- 
not spell,  they  stumble  and  guess  at  it;  they 
cannot  make  things  nor  tell  how  things  should 
be  made;  they  look  down  upon  the  fellow 
who  grows  the  things  we  eat,  makes  the 
houses  we  live  in,  prints  the  books  we  read. 
Very  few  of  them  are  able  to  entertain  them- 
selves; they  must  have  something  novel  to 
amuse  them  or  life  is  dull  to  them.  The 
boy  on  the  farm  wants  to  go  to  the  city;  the 
boy  in  the  small  city  wants  to  go  to  New 
York,  to  Chicago,  to  Philadelphia,  some- 
where where  his  unusual  ability  shall  be 
appreciated.  Their  general  health  has  not 
improved  —  so  how  has  the  course  profited 
them  ? 

If  we  could  get  the  maximum  of  inspira- 
tion, discipline  would  be  a  negligible  thing. 
And  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  What  child  ever 
watched  the  longicom  beetle  lay  its  eggs 
in  the  twigs  of  the  hickor>'-nut  tree,  then 
girdle  the  branch  by  gnawing  around  it  to 
provide  suitable  food  for  the  larvae  —  or 
what  child  ever  watched  the  squirrels  carry 
nuts  and  acorns  to  the  hollow  in  the  trees, 
or  observed  the  honey  bees  go  to  the  white 
and  to  the  crimson-clover  blossoms  and  not 
to  the  red-clover  blossoms  —  without  in- 
quiring why?  When  he  once  understands, 
he  has  greater  jK)wer  for  reasoning,  a 
keener  observation,  a  life  bigger  in  content. 
What  child  ever  watched  the  suction-pumj>, 
or  the  chain-pump,  without  inquiring  how 
they  brought  the  water  up.  "  Why  do  you 
plow,  father?  Why  harrow  the  ground? 
Why  roll  it?  W'hy  check-row  the  com, 
drill  the  wheat,  and  broadcast  the  oats  and 
the  clover-seed?  Why  do  you  have  me 
pour  water  on  the  grindstone  when  you 
grind  the  scythe  and  the  sickle  ?  Why  don't 
you  turn  the  horses  loose  and  let  them  have 
access  to  the  corn-crib,  just  as  we  boys  and 
girls  have  free  access  to  the  cupboard  and 
the  apple-bin  ?  Why  do  you  butcher  up  the 
grape-vines  in  the  spring?  WTiy  do  you 
transplant  the  cabbage  plants  but  do  not 
transplant  the  com  and 
do  you  graft  the 


graft  the  lim^-' 
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cnam  sour  before  you  clmm  it?  Why 
dehorn  the  cows?  Why  do  the  cows  have 
horns  at  all?  Why  do  you  dip  the  mane 
and  the  tail  of  the  mule,  while  you  never 
clip  old  Charlie's  mane  and  tiul?  Why 
don't  the  horses  and  cows  have  ju&t  two 
legs  like  people?" 

I  used  to  watch  the  wires,  thinking  that 
a  tdegram  would  come  along  soon  in  an 
envelope,  and  the  envdope  would  be  pierced 
by  the  'A  ire,  and  the  current  would  carry 
the  cn  i  lc  iM'  along.  I  never  could  under- 
stand iiow  liie  messages  could  get  over  the 
glass-holders  on  the  poles. 

I  have  made  three  spurts  at  teaching.  I 
backed  out  once  because  I  thought  T  could 
get  greater  pleasure  out  of  life  by  taking 
up  business;  the  other  two  times  I  quit  it 
simply  because  I  could  not  grow  enthusiastic 
over  it  and  lose  myself  in  it.  D u  ring  the  last 
two  years  that  I  taught,  I  made  enough 
money  out  of  it,  from  the  teacher's  stand- 
point, but  money  doesn't  count  much  when 
your  soul  feels  that  it  is  traveling  a  road 
muddy  and  full  of  chuck*holes.  Each  time 
I  went  back  to  teaching  I  found  that  I  had 
improved  somewhat;  it  was  easier  for  me, 
1  had  seen  more  of  Ufe,  I  had  learned  many 
new  things,  I  got  more  fun  out  of  it;  the 
patrons  respected  me  enough  and  even 
looked  up  to  me;  they  cooperated  with  me 
by  keejiing  hands  off  and  by  holding  their 
tongues.  I  simply  didn't  feel  enthusiastic 
enough  about  it.  I  shall  enter  teaching 
again,  and  will  bring  to  it  a  contented  mind, 
although  it  strives  and  reaches  out  for 
new  beauties;  T  shall  bring  to  it  a  (!'v;jmt 
love  for  childhood  than  1  had  before;  my 
scholarship  will  be  fuller,  my  aim  clearer, 
the  goal  in  sight  and  quite  well-defined. 

I  ^all  not  have  much  use  for  the  school- 
room; give  me  the  open  fields,  the  wootls,  the 
sky,  the  flowers,  where  we  can  get  lost  in  the 
depth  of  things  as  they  are.  I  want  to 
teach  where  I  can  correlate  ideas  with  work, 
make  them  go  hand  in  hand  —  not  make- 
believe  work,  but  real  work  in  everyday 
clothes,  work  that  benefits  and  beautifies 
the  comm\mity.  Reading,  writing,  all  the 
studies  in  the  curriculum,  can  be  taught  in 
connection  with  work  and  play,  and  they 
find  their  tnie  significance  only  in  these. 

If  we  think  le<s  (^f  mr  'hfKl,  less  of  forms, 
less  of  dress  and  fashionj  we  shall  have 


greatrr  love  for  the  child.  There  is  a  little 
boy  who  comes  to  my  room  two  or  three 
evenings  each  week.  He  gets  stranded  in 
his  arithmetic  and  appeals  to  me  for  help. 
He  says  that  they  go  so  fast  that  before  he 
gets  one  thing  into  his  head  he  is  immersed 
in  another  subject.  One  week  he  had 
problems  in  common  fractions;  the  next 
week,  it  was  decimals;  now  he  is  in  per* 
centage.  He  is  shown  just  one  way  to  do  a 
thing,  and  he  thinks  that  is  the  only  pos- 
sible way  for  it  to  be  done.  He  sees  and 
feels  no  relation  of  the  problems  to  his 
everyday  life.  He  asked  me  to  help  him 
with  bis  problems  in  fractions.  First  we 
went  over  it  step  by  step,  mentally,  until 
he  got  the  idea  and  seemed  to  understand  it. 
Then  wc  put  it  down  on  paper,  step  by  step, 
just  as  we  had  analyzed  it  I  told  him  that 
was  one  way  to  solve  it.  He  said:  *'I 
understand  it,  but  arc  you  sure  the  answer 
is  right?"  I  told  him  that  I  was  sure.  He 
said  that  the  teacher  would  not  permit  him 
to  solve  it  that  way,  and  he  wanted  to  sol\% 
it  her  way  to  see  if  the  answer  was  correct, 
I  then  inquired  about  the  teacher's  rule  for 
problems  of  this  kind.  Wc  solved  it  by  that 
rule,  and  he  seemed  to  be  greatly  surprised 
that  the  answers  should  be  exactly  the  same. 
I  then  explained  to  him  how  ttle  teacher's 
rule  taken  from  the  book  is  a  very  good  one, 
and  that  he  should  solve  his  problems  that 
wav,  if  she  so  desired.  He  said:  "It*s 
clearer  when  you  solve  it  two  or  three  ways; 
I  see  it  better."  This  boy  was  bending  all 
his  efforts  on  remembering  how  the  problem 
should  be  soh  ed,  and  he  did  not  get  down  to 
the  principle  of  it.  His  teacher  is  a  slave 
to  method,  and  the  system  is  to  blame  for  it. 

Before  he  left  last  night,  we  got  to  talking 
about  decimals  and  percentage  problems. 
I  told  him  that  they  were  one  and  the  same 
thing.  He  said:  "Oh.  no!  Decimals  have 
dots  before  them,"  meaning,  of  course,  the 
decimal  points.  Then  I  asked  him  what  the 
word  century  meant,  and  he  replied:  "A 
hundred  years."  Then  I  cjqilained  to  him 
how  percentage  was  made  of  two  words 
''per"  and  "centum"  —  "t>er"  meaning 
by  and  ''centum"  meaning  hundred j  that  b, 
figuring  by  the  hundred,  or  dividing  things 
into  a  hundred  parts.  Next  I  asked  him  to 
tell  me  how  much  ,55  of  200  wa'^.  He  told 
me  offhand.   "  What  is  55  per  cent,  oi  200?'* 
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He  told  me  readily.  Wethensdveda  nuni' 
ber  of  probknts  until  he  seemed  to  under- 
stand the  relationship  quite  readily.  Joking- 
ly, I  told  him  that  percentage  was  just 
one  of  the  decimal  boys,  being  a  full  brother 
to  the  tenths,  the  thousandths,  etc.  He  went 
home  chudcKng  about  it  I  bdieve  that  he 
undetatood.  If  I  had  hoUl  of  that  boy  every 
day  for  a  year,  I  believe  arithmetic  would 
become  as  easy  as  *'  rolling  off  a  log '  to  him. 

There's  too  much  method.  The  authors 
of  these  methods  are  students  of  analytical 
psychology,  but  as  a  rule  they  do  not  come 
into  close  contact  with  childrm.  Thry  may 
have  taught  in  the  common  scluwis  at  one 
time,  when  on  Lhuir  "way  up  to  some- 
thing higher,"  as  they  call  it  Their  ideas 
seem  plausble,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  one  in  a  hundred  of  thcni  who  is 
deeply  in  love  with  childhood.  If  thcv  were, 
so  many  of  them  would  not  drift  from  the 
teaching  of  the  little  tots.  They  want  to 
go  "higher,"  where  they  can  explode  their 
theories  on  the  students. 


It  is  easy  to  '*  knock/'  but  difficult  to 
propose  remedies.  There  are  signs  of 
progress.  The  courses  of  study  are  becom- 
ing humane;  the  insistrncr  on  this  method 
or  that  method  is  less  pronounced;  the  in- 
competents are  being  weeded  out;  salaries 
are  climbing  up  slowly;  things  pertaining 
to  the  farm  are  bdng  incorporated  in  the 
course  of  sturly;  efforts  are  being  made  to 
interest  the  boys  and  girls  in  farm-life  and 
its  beauties;  higher  qualifications  are  being 
demanded  ci  our  teachers;  we  are  drifting 
in  the  ri^^t  direction;  the  east  is  aglow. 
Parents  arc  "waking  up,"  and  that  i*^  the 
best  sign  of  all.  They  are  striving  to  under- 
stand as  they  never  strived  before.  As  they 
understand,  their  children  will  understand 
and  the  whole  work)  will  feel  the  uplift. 
Surely  our  liberties  are  safe  in  the  hands  of 
the  country  folks.  They  may  be  slow  to 
get  the  right  cue;  but,  once  they  have 
it,  there  is  no  other  dassof  people  in  the 
workl  who  will  strive  harder  to  make  the 
ideal  real. 


The  artkk  that  won  the  Second  Prke  will  appear  in  the  June  number. 


HOW  PLANTING  TREES  SAVED 

JUTLAND 

A  LAND  WHUSt  PROSPERITY  DECUNED  WITH  ITS 
FORESTS  AND  ROSE   AGAIN  BY  REFORESTATION 

BY 

WILLIAM  HOVGAARD 


FOUR  hundred  years  ago  the  people 
of  Jutland  had  destroyed  their 
forests  as  the  people  of  die  United 
States  are  doing  now.  By  the  year  1500  the 
central  and  western  portions  of  the  penin- 
sula, where  the  soil  is  extremely  poor,  had 
been  transfonned  into  a  barren  waste  of  black 
heath  and  sand-dunes.  The  people,  not 
knowing  that  the  presence  of  the  forests  was 
the  main  condition  for  the  existence  of  human 
life  in  th<»e  parts  of  the  country,  had  to  leave 
the  land  which  they,  in  ignorance,  had  ruined. 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
only  a  scant  population  was  left  aettied  on 


the  long  and  narrow  meadows  along  the 
water-courses  which  cut  through  the  kueath. 

Even  these  meadows  were  gradually  being 
transformed  into  heath,  because  the  water- 
courses cut  themselves  deeper  into  the 
bottoms  of  the  valleys,  whereby  the  water 
level  was  lowered.  The  dimate,  which  had 
formerly  been  damp  and  mild,  now  became 
dry  and  harsh.  Even  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  peninsula  and  on  the  Danish  islands, 
where  Uie  soil  is  richer,  the  forests  had 
deteriorated  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the 
eighteenth  century  there  was  a  serious  dan- 
ger of  their  total  disappearance. 
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In  the  last  haU  d  fhat  centtiiy,  however, 
an  awakening  took  place,  and  in  1805  a 
Forest  Act  was  passed  whereby  most  of  the 
forests  then  left  were  saved.  Off  and  on 
for  a  hundreti  years  attempts  were  made  to 
replant  the  forests  which  had  been  so  reck- 
lessly destroyed.  The  Government  lent  its 
ud,  but  the  results  were  anything  but  en- 
couraging. While  the  east  coast  of  Jutland 
was  covered  with  woods  and  with  fields  of 
rye,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  the  western 
and  central  portions  were  covered  with  the 
dark  heather  as  far  as(  the  eye  could  reach. 
One-fifth  of  the  entirr  nrra  of  the  kingdom 
was  in  a  desert  condition,  and  a  still  larger 
area  was  but  very  imperfectly  utilized. 

The  many  failures  in  planting  and  culti- 
vating the  heath  had  ^ivcn  to  most  people 
the  conviction  that  it  was  hopeless  to  spend 
more  energy  and  money  on  this  problem. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  the  cause  was  taken 
up  by  Colonel  E.  Dalgas,  an  engineer  officer 
of  the  Danish  army.  Dalgas  was  a  man 
of  rare  energy  and  ability  and  of  great 
patriotic  enthusiasm.  He  saw  that  the 
work  could  not  be  started  on  the  ground  of 
immediate  or  direct  financial  return,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  appeal  to  the 
patriotism  of  his  countrymen.  It  was  in 
one  sense  an  auspicious  moment  for  such  a 
movement.  In  the  unfortunate  war  of  1864, 
Denmark  had  lost  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
provinces,  and  a  general  feeling  of  depres- 
sion  and  discouragement  prevailed.  An 
idea  like  the  afforestation  nf  the  countr}', 
bv  which  large  areas  of  land  could  be  re- 
claimed, compensating  in  some  measure 
f<x  the  tost  provinces,  would  naturally 
appeal  to  the  energetic  and  active  elements 
of  the  population.  Dalgas  soon  succeeded 
in  arousing  interest  in  the  cause.  In  1866 
he  formed  the  Danish  Heath  Society  {Det 
Danske  Hedeselskab).  Also  the  Govern- 
ment was  induced  to  give  a  subsidy;  this 
was  small  at  first  but  was  increased  in  the 
following  years  and  was  supplemented  by 
incrcasincf  private  subscriptions. 

But,  having  aroused  the  jicoplc,  he  still 
had  to  find  a  tree  which  would  grow  under 
the  adverse  conditions  existing  on  the  sand 
dune?  and  on  the  heath.  The  mountain 
fir  from  Central  Europe  (Pinus  montana) 
was  chosen.  It  would  thrive  in  spite  of 
winds  and  drought,  wet  or  cold,  and  would 


kill  the  lunther  by  spreading  close  over  the 
ground. 

The  next  great  step  in  the  development 
was  the  discovery  of  the  remarkable  fact 
that  the  mountain  fir  acted  as  a  nurse  to 
spruce  trees  planted  in  its  vicinity. 

In  the  same  localities  where  spruce,  if 
planted  alone,  would  remain  stagnant  at 
an  early  age,  it  would,  if  planted  close  to 
a  mountain  fir.  srrow  up  vigorously;  and  on 
the  basis  of  this  discovery  a  new  system  of 
planting  was  introduced,  by  which  the 
mountain  fir  and  the  spruce  were  mixed:  one 
mountain  fir  for  each  one,  two,  or  more  spruce 
trees,  according  to  the  (jualily  of  the  soil. 

Later  it  was  found  that  the  mountain  fir, 
which  had  been  an  excellent  nurse  during 
the  eaiiy  years  of  the  life  of  the  spruce, 
hampered  its  growth.  Rut  if  the  fir  were  cut 
down  at  an  early  age,  the  vitaUty  w  hich  it 
had  given  to  the  adjacent  spruce  trees  would 
remain  in  effect,  and  these  would  continue 
to  grow  thereafter  as  well  as  if  Ih^  had 
been  (dantcd  in  good  soil. 

This  remarkable  riiscovery  was  made  by 
Colonel  Dalgas's  son,  Christian  Dalgas, 
who  b  a  forester  in  the  service  of  the  Heath 
Society  and  one  of  its  leading  men,  and  who 
has  devoted  his  life  to  the  continuation  of 
the  great  work  commenced  by  his  father. 
So,  year  after  year,  w  ith  j)atience  and  money, 
the  trees  were  slowly  put  back  on  the  soil. 

Hence,  by  the  ktest  method  of  plant- 
ing, mountain  fir  and  spruce  alternate,  so 
that  one  mountain  fir  is  planted  for  cacli 
one  or  two  spruce  trees,  and  at  an  early  age 
the  fir  is  cut  down  w  hen  it  has  done  its  work 
of  starting  the  spruce.  The  material  ob- 
tained by  cutting  down  the  young  fir  is  used 
as  fence  sticks,  or  utilized  for  burning 
charcoal  and  for  making  tar. 

The  spruce  mostly  used  are  white  spruce 
{Picea  alba)  and  red  spruce  (Picea  excdsa). 
The  white,  which  comes  from  North  Amer- 
ica, is  particularly  veil  ->uited  for  use  in 
those  psjts  of  the  plantations  most  exposed 
to  the  wind:  in  fact,  it  seems  to  stand  the 
wind  belter  liian  any  other  tree.  White 
Spruce  is,  therefore,  used  in  conjunction  witii 
mountain  fir  to  form  the  first  sheltering 
wind-break,  and  behind  such  belts  ihr  red 
spruce  is  planted  together  with  the  moun- 
tain fir.  The  mountain  fir  mostly  used  is 
Finus  fnontam  uncinata. 
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Stmoimded.by  the  spruce  and  fir  forests^ 
deciduous  trees  are  planted  and  potatoes 
and  other  crops  arc  raised.  Behind  live 
fences  of  fir  and  spruce  as  a  shelter  against 
the  wind,  the  ground  is  ploughed  and  crops 
are  raised  emi  in  the  poorest  soil.  Not  only 
has  the  presence  of  the  forests  made  the 
climatic  condition  more  favorable  for  agri- 
culture, but  the  entire  character  of  the 
country  has  changed.  In  the  large  forests 
deer  are  found  in  abundance,  and  wood- 
pigeons,  ducks»  and  many  other  wild  birds 
have  settled  in  them. 

Already  more  than  one  hundred  Danisli 
square  miles  (2,500  English  square  milcsi, 
or  about  one- seventh  of  the  entire  area  of 
the  Kingdom,  have  one  way  or  the  other  been 
reclaimed  since  the  Heath  Society  com- 
menced its  work,  and  in  one  more  c^ener 
ation  the  heath  will  probably  have  entirely 
disappeared.  A  movement  is  already  on 
foot  to  preserve  a  certain  part  of  the  heath 
as  a  sample  of  what  has  been  for  centuries 
a  characteristic  feature  of  the  country. 

The  Lrrowine  interest  in  this  cause  is  e\i- 
denced  by  the  increasing  means  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Society.  The  subven- 
tion of  the  Government  has  now  reached 
an  amount  of  Si  :?o,ooo  a  year,  and  about 
an  equal  amount  is  derived  from  private 


donations.  The  peasants  and  farmers  are 
intensely  interestei  in  this  cause,  and  most 
farms  even  in  the  poorest  part  of  the  country 
are  now  surrounded  by  trees;  and  often 
larger  groups  of  trees  or  small  forests  have 
been  planted  by  the  peasants  or  farmers 
and  are  regarded  by  them  as  their  dearest 
treasure. 

Large  purchases  of  land  have  been  made 
by  private  people  in  this  way,  chiefly  for 
patriotic  reasons;  but  in  course  of  time  this 
land  and  the  forests  which  are  planted  on  it 
are  likely  to  acquire  considerable  value,  for 
with  the  growth  of  the  forests  and  the  in- 
creased cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  density 
of  the  population  increases  rapidly  and  the 
means  of  transportation  are  steadily  im- 
proved. For  example,  Hernln<;,  lying  in 
the  middle  of  the  heath  district,  which  in 
1866  had  but  forty  inhabitants,  now  has 
5iOoo. 

The  United  States  can  see  into  the  future 
by  looking  at  the  past  in  Denmark  —  a ' 

countr}'  which  lias  already  Ejonc  through 
all  the  |)hases:  abundance  of  primeval  for 
ests,  deforestation,  preservation  and  plant- 
ing of  forests. 
The  United  States  stands  at  present  in  the 
(>f  the  second  stac^e,  the  deforestation, 
wliich  is  proceeding  at  an  alarming  rate. 


MEN  IN  ACTION 


ONE  day,  not  long  after  Mr.  F.  D. 
Underwood  became  president  of 
the  Krie  Railroad,  a  \isitor  to  his 
office  fdund  him  eating  lunch,  consisting 
of  a  sandwich  and  a  glass  of  milk. 

"How  do  you  find  this  job?"  he  asked. 
"It's  pretty  hard  sledding,  isn't  it?" 

"Pretty  hard."  said  the  president;  "but 
it's  uoint^  to  be  easier." 
"How's  that?" 

"I've  sent  for  Dan  Willard,"  said  Mr. 
Underwood,  "and  that  ought  to  be  as 
good  as  tAventy  new  locomotives." 

Willard  came.  He  did  not  stay  very  lone;, 
for  he  has  the  habit  of  getting  promoted. 
They  soon  moved  him  along  to  be  vice- 
piesidcnt  and  general  manager  of  the 


Buriingtcm;  but  before  he  left  the  Erie  they 

named  a  new  tug  after  him  to  show  how 

much  they  thought  of  him. 

He  betran  his  railroad  career  driving 
spikes  on  ihc  Central  \  ermont,  thirty  years 
ago.  Honors  began  early.  They  took  him 
over  to  the  Passumpsic  Railroad  to  fire  an 
engine.  Four  year?  old  in  the  railroad 
serucc.  he  was  running  an  engine  for  the 
Lake  Shore.  Then  he  was  brakeman, 
conductor,  engineer,  train-master  —  and 
fmally  superintendent  of  the  Soo  Line. 
The  rest  was  easy.  He  ha?  recently  l>ern 
elected  prc-ident  of  the  Baltiniore  (.)hio. 

"  it  doesn't  make  any  diflerencc  any- 
way," says  one  of  his  friends,  "except  that 
he  will  be  able  to  buy  more  things*  He 
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will  be  just  Dan  WiUard,  anyhow.  You 
can  transfer  his  body  from  the  right-of-way 

to  a  mahogany  desk;  but  you  can't  trans- 
fer the  real  man  any  way  at  all.  He  and 
Underwood  are  'pals.'  One  started  in  the 
mines  running  a  wheelbarrow  and  landed 
in  an  office  running  the  Erie;  the  other 
started  on  the  road  driving  spikes  and  ends 
in  the  B.  &  O.,  driving  men.  They  do 
the  new  job  the  same  way  they  did  the 
other." 

FATHER  1  who  is  in  charge  oi  one  of 
the  large  Portugese  parishes  in  New 
Eni^'land,  came  to  the  iTiitcd  States  as  an  im- 
migranl  from  the  Azores  Islands.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  seven  children,  and  his  mother 
uid  father  could  not  read  or  write.  The 
family  was  so  poor  during  the  years  when  the 
children  were  young  that  many  a  time  the 
father  would  walk  several  miles  for  a  basket 
of  com  to  feed  his  hungry  boys  and  girls. 
Like  the  majority  of  Azores  Islanders,  his 
little  piece  of  land  was  not  sufficient  to 
support  his  one  ox  and  fc.v  sheep  through- 
out the  year,  and  in  the  summer  time  he 
would  become  a  sailor  to  earn  enough 
to  piece  out  the  winter's  supply  of  fodder 
and  food.  Yet  the  mother's  ambition  was 
to  educate  her  children,  though  she  saw 
them,  one  by  one,  forced  to  go  to  work  as 
they  grew  large  enough  to  be  useful  in  the 
fields. 

At  length  only  two  were  left,  and  these 
she  insisted  should  be  sent  to  school.  The 

family  was  so  sorely  pressed  even  at  that 
time  that  the  little  boys  were  without  shws 
in  the  rainy  season,  and  the  youngest  child 
got  chilblains  from  exposure  and  could 
no  longer  walk  to  school.  Then  the  moth(  r 
would  carry  him  to  and  from  sch(K)l  in 
her  arms,  anrl  he  has  told  me  that  cner 
and  over  again  she  would  comfort  him 
with  the  promise:  "You  shall  leam  to 
read  and  write.  You  will  grow  up  to  be 
a  priest."  No  greater  honor  can  come  to 
a  peasant  family  than  to  have  an  educated 
son  in  the  priesthood. 

The  boy  caught  her  enthusiasm.  He 
went  to  the  village  priest  and  begged  to  be 
taught  more  things  than  the  schoolmaster 
knew.  The  clergyman  saw  an  apt  pupil 
in  him,  and  in  due  time  riite<l  him  for  the 
seminary.   The  young  man  worked  dili- 


gently there  and,  cultivating  a  natural 
talent  for  music,  was  soon  able  to  main- 
tain himself. 

In  due  season  this  voungest  son  became 
a  priest.  His  broth-  r>  had  all  slipped  away, 
one  by  one,  to  the  Land  of  Opportunity 
that  Columbus  had  discovered  after  the 
Azores  were  setded.  So  he  came,  too,  fo! 
lowing  the  trail  to  one  of  the  New  Engb:: ' 
cities,  where  he  gathered  a  hundred  -mat- 
tered families  of  his  own  people  and  organ- 
iceda  parish.  Their  fiisthouse  of  worship 
was  an  old  wooden  Primitive-Methocfist 
meeting-house.  Now,  within  less  than  ten 
years,  the  little  priest  has  h\n!t  the  first 
story  of  what  will  be  an  imposing  church 
of  granite  or  marble;  for  his  parish  hzi 
grown  to  2,000  souls.  His  ambition  is 
to  rear  a  structure  in  marble. 

He  has  built  for  himself  a  beautiful 
Colonial  residence,  the  working  p\a.ns  <i 
which  were  sketched  by  himself  and  iaur 
worked  out  by  an  architect.  He  wanted 
it  to  be  typical  of  New  England,  witliin  as 
well  as  without;  only  he  has  laid  out  the 
spacious  grounds  in  the  rear  w  ith  gardens 
in  which  grow  Azores  Island  tiowers  and 
vegetables  —  and  he  keeps  goats  in  mtsD- 
ory  of  his  youth. 

What  is  the  significance  of  all  this  ?  The 
future  of  these  foreign  colonies  that  are 
growing  up  among  us  depends  largely  upon 
the  loyalty  of  the  priests  in  charge  of  them. 
This  Portugese  priest  claims  our  atten- 
tion because  he  is  the  son  of  that  woman 
in  the  Azores,  still  unable  to  read  or  write, 
who  was  ambitious  for  her  family  and 
wanted  them  to  succeed.  It  was  she  who 
gave  him  his  inspiration  and  who  sent  him 
forth  as  a  good  immigrant,  bound  for  our 
shores. 

The  little  {)arish  that  he  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  wooden  meeting-house  v.a.^ 
a  parish  of  poverty  but  of  hopes.  He  hu 
been  pointing  the  way  steadily,  not  only 
to  material  prosperity  but  to  intellectual 
development  and  intelligent  citizenship 
He  preaches  not  only  the  love  of  God,  but 
the  love  of  the  new  land;  and  be  teacher 
bis  people  to  make  friends  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  to  copy  their  ways.  He  him- 
self sets  the  example  by  making  his  fellow- 
shi])  among  Catholics  and  Protestants 
alike. 
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MR.  HALE'S  description  of  the  President 
at  work,  in  this  number  of  this  maga- 
zine, shows  how  Mr.  Taft  brinj^s  to  his 
dilVicult  task  his  large  resources  of  sincerity 
and  kindness.  A  naturally  sunny  and  cheer- 
ful nature  is  a  good  efjuipmcnt,  and  it  had 
much  to  do  with  the  extraordinary  pojju- 
larity  that  Mr.  Taft  won.  Vou  cannot  be 
brought  near  him  without  h'king  him  and 
you  yield  to  his  winning  j>ersonality. 

Hut  the  Presidency  has  come  to  be  the 
most  dilVicult  olVice  in  all  the  world,  and  it 
calls  for  a  combination  of  (|ualities  that  few 
men  have;  and,  under  our  system,  it  seems 
to  become  more  and  more  difficult. 

As  C'ongrcss  comes  nearer  to  adjournment, 
it  becomes  plainer  that  the  President  un- 
fortunately missed  an  imi)ortant  |)lay  when 
he  considered  his  party  organization  as 
trumps;  for  that  was  then  distinctly  the 
losing,  and  not  the  winning,  card.  The 
trouble  was  that  this  organization  was  a 
mere  piece  of  machinery,  and  it  was  already 
creaking  toward  collapse.  If  the  forces 
known  as  Aldrichism  and  C'annonism  could 
have  carried  out  the  President's  |)rogramme. 
he  would  have  won.  Hut  these  forces  did 
n')t  accept  the  party  |)rogramme  with  Mr. 
Taft's  sincerity,  and  by  his  reliance  on  them 
and  committal  to  them  he  has  nol  won  his 
legislative  programme  and  he  has  lost  the 
sympathy  of  a  large  |)art  of  his  party. 

The  party,  under  his  leadership,  has  be- 
come and  is  InH-oming  a  smaller,  nol  a  larger, 
body  of  men.    And  one  of  his  spokesmen 


(Mr.  Wickersham)  and  Speaker  Cannon 
are  doing  their  Ix'st  in  their  public  s|)eeches 
to  make  it  smaller  still.  To  read  men  out 
of  a  i)olilical  ])arty  -  that  is  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Hlaine  in  his  day  and  .Mr.  liryan 
in  his  day  lost,  as  they  deserved  to  lose.  If 
a  party  is  to  Ix'  a  comi)actly  drilled  little 
army  under  leaders  whom  the  people  did 
not  choose  as  leaders  Senator  .Mdrich, 
Sj>eaker  Cannon,  and  .\ttorney-( -eneral 
Wickersham  —  insubordinatitm  stxm  In- 
comes a  virtue  and  the  army  continues  to 
dwindle. 

Something  more  than  amiability  seems 
to  be  re<juired  for  successful  popular  leader- 
ship. Under  present  conditions  something 
more  is  required,  loo,  than  party  discipline. 
The  people  have  come  to  regard  parties  as 
t(X)ls  —  no  longer  as  masters. 

But,  although  his  e.\i>erience  with  this 
ses.sion  of  Congress  leaves  the  President  less 
popular  than  he  wia*j  a  year  ago,  there  will 
be  many  chances  for^im  to  regain  jK)j»ular 
leadership.  .  If.  for  instance,  a  taritT  lK)ard 
be  created  that  he  will  use  to  force  the 
correction  of  some  of  the  glaring  ine(juali- 
ties  of  the  tarilT.  he  will  lind  the  public 
with  him.  If.  in  dealing  with  cor{K)rations 
and  railroad  problems,  his  a<lminist ration 
should  strike  the  happy  mean  between  op- 
pression of  the  i)eo|>le  and  oppression  of 
enterprise  and  capital,  the  soIxt  judgment  of 
the  nation  would  heartily  commend  him. 

It  is  imporl.inl  that  a  RHrtP'**'**^vc 
kee|>  |M>pular  approvj 
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GOVSUnUt  BOOHES  AHD  TRB  SUPREME  BENCH 

THE  appointment  of  Governor  Hughes 
of  Neir  York  to  the  United  States 

Supreme  Bench  has  given  practically  uni- 
ver^l  satisfaction.  He  has  not  had  judicial 
ex7>cricncc.  but  he  is  a  law}-er  of  ven.' 
thorough  training  and  habits  and  of  an 
essentially  judicial  temperament  —  a  stu- 
dious man  of  independent  mind  and  of 
courage. 

The  fir<t  thought  of  the  country  wr}-;: 
What  uill  be  his  attitude  on  the  pending 
cases  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  the  American  Tobacco  Company? 
For  the  court,  it  is  conjectured,  is  veiy 
nearly  equally  divided  on  one  of  fbfse  cases 
or  both  —  else  a  re-argumcnt  of  them  would 
not  have  been  ordered  after  the  death  of 
Justice  Brewer.  In  such  complicated  cases 
it  would  be  as  hazardous  as  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous; to  j:^Tic5s  at  Governor  Hughes's 
attitude.  But  the  following  scntenr»"^  from 
a  speech  that  he  made  in  1906  about  the 
Anti-Tiust  Act  are  interesting: 

**\Ve  do  not  want  anything  which  will  inter- 
fere with  business  enter])rise.  We  don't  want 
anythinj^  which  will  interfere  with  in\est 
ments  to  give  opportunities  for  labor.  We 
don't  want  to  make  it  difficult  for  men  to  find 
emplojrment.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do 
want  to  make  it  rUfTicult  for  anyhoily  or  any  set 
to  unite  together  and  prevent  other  j>eople 
from  having  perfectly  fair  and  just  treatment. 
We  want  to  end  discrimination  in  l»u.siness. 

"I  am  ftir  the  Anti-Trust  Act.  I  am  again.st 
the  unfair  combinations  by  which  people  are 
deprived  of  Adr  chance  to  get  to  markets  and 
by  whit  h  indt'ix-nrli-iits  have  a  h.Tnl  time  getting 
along.  I  beliexc  in  ihe  policy  that  has  been 
adopted  of  making  it  absolutely  impos.sible  for 
secret  agreements,  or  those  mea.sufes  which  are 
taken  to  put  down  the  independent  competitor 
in  tliis  country." 

n 

It  is  a  vcr>-  remarkable  and  swiftly  tlc\ d 
oping  career  that  (  Governor  Hughes  has  had. 
Six  years  ago  the  public  had  not  heard  ut 
him.  He  was  a  conscientious  and  studious 
lawyer  in  New  York  City,  but  not  at  all 
widely  known.  He  then  became  counsel 
for  the  U -rislative  committee  that  was  to 
investigate  the  gas  comjanics  in  Xcw  York, 
and  he  directed  the  investigation  which 
resulted  in  finally  fixing;  the  prire  of  gas 


at  eighty  cents.  His  success  in  this  task 
caused  him  to  be  selected  as  counsel  to  the 
committee  that  mvestig^ted  the  Ufe-insur- 
ance  companies.  Before  this  task  was  done 
all  the  world  had  heard  of  him,  and  his  dec- 
tion  as  Go\  emor  followed. 

As  Go\emor  he  has  reformed  the  insur- 
ance laws  and  secured  public  service  commis- 
siooSy  iaws  to  punish  persons  for  making  . 
false  repc  -ts  of  corporations,  to  reform  the 
manaL'cmi  nf  of  state  hanks,  to  stop  gam- 
bin  1^  a  I  race  tracks,  to  reqiiirc  power  com- 
panies to  pay  a  tax  to  the  state,  and  to  give 
the  state  control  over  them.  He  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  securing  a  direct  priman-  hw. 
But  he  has  put  the  executive  department  at 
.\lbany,  m  all  its  branches,  on  a  basis  of 
hones^  and  efficiency  —  no  mean  task  in 
itself. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  yet  young  enough  to  have 
had  a  pardonable  hope  of  the  Presidency  if 
he  had  remamcd  in  political  life;  and,  if 
he  were  to  return  to  the  practice  of  the  law, 
he  would  be  sure  of  a  lucrative  and  prominent 
position  at  the  bar.  But  he  is  essentially  a 
student  and  the  making  of  money  does  not 
attract  him.  The  work  of  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  will  be  congenial  to  him;  and 
in  accepting  the  President's  offer  of  it  he  has 
followcHl  bb  most  pronounced  aptitudes  and 
tastes. 

m 

The  Court  mJl  have,  during  the  period 

that  he  may  naturally  expect  to  ser\e,  as 
important  questions  to  decide  as  it  has  had 
since  the  days  of  Marshall. 

In  great  measure  the  industrial  and  polit- 
ical progress  of  the  United  States  is  likely 
to  depend  on  the  opinions  of  a  closely 
divided  Supreme  Court.  Under  the  sti^ 
of  the  issues  between  capitalism  and  indi- 
vidual rights,  laws  in  their  final  and  dclinitc 
shape  are  in  effect  made  by  this  Court 
quite  as  much  as  by  the  legislatois  elected 
by  the  people. 

Thus  the  nc(  i-ssit\'  ot  squaring  progres- 
sive legislation,  required  by  natural  advance 
—  physical,  social,  and  economic  —  with 
a  rc\cred  ancient  document,  written  with 
no  knowledge  of  pret^ent  conditions,  gives 
the  Court  in  our  time  even  more  than  usual 
importance.  Lincohi  assened  that  no  Con- 
stitution should  outlast  a  generation.  Many 
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State  Constitutions  provide  automatically 
for  their  own  expiration  at  the  end  of  a  stated 
period.  No  other  great  National  Govern- 
ment rests  on  a  written  document  like  ours. 
And  no  other  tribunal  in  all  the  world  has 
80  fundamental  a  part  to  play  in  a  pro- 
gressive nation's  progress.  Governor 
Hughes's  judgment  that  this  is  as  impor- 
tant work  as  there  is  to  be  done  in  the  next 
twenty  yean  is  surety  a  sound  judgment. 

THli  GREAT  CHATiCES  TN  POLITICS 

SUCH  a  career  as  Governor  Hughes  has 
made  shows  that  there  are  as  good 
chances  In  our  political  life  for  men  of  good 
equipment^  character,  and  courage  as  there 
ever  were.  In  fact,  the  probability  is  that 
the  changes  through  which  we  arc  passing 
make  such  chances  better  than  usual.  The 
''old  guard"  of  the  commercial  era  of  the 
Republican  party  is  passing,  and  the 
Democratic  party  cvoPk^vhere  is  waitinj^  with 
a  j)athetic  patience  for  men  who  have  real 
qualities  of  leadership. 

Perhaps  at  no  time  in  our  history  did 
political  life  offer  a  better  chance  for  high 
public  service  than  now.  In  spite  of  the 
scandal  that  make  good  men  blush  - 
in  municipal  and  state  and  national  affain^ 
—  the  level  of  political  life  is  distinctly 
rising. 

TOE  HAl.F-fcMFIY  DiUHKR-FALL  AMD  TM£ 
■BAT  TAKIFF 

NOT  long  ago  the  guests  of  se\  eral  New 
York  hotels  saw  on  the  bill  of  fare 
in  large  black  letters  the  W(»ds:  Australian 

mutton;"  and  the  N'ew  York  newspapers 
announced  that  891  frozen  mutton  carcas>e-, 
had  been  brought  here.  Men  in  Caraca>, 
Venezuela,  are  planning  to  follow  the  lead 
of  the  Australians  and  send  us  beef,  which 
they  claim  they  can  sell  below  current  prices 
here.  In  a  word,  the  price  of  meat  in  this 
meat-producing  count!)'  is  as  high  as  it  is 
anywhere  in  the  civilised  worid,  and  from 
six  to  ten  cents  higher  jx-r  f)Ound  than  it  is 
in  London,  which  is  sui)plicd  from  Argen- 
tina. Australia,  and  Amcrirn, 

W  e  liavc  tried  all  sorts  oi  le^al  and  otlier 
artificial  experiments  to  reduce  the  price  of 
meat,  w  itliout  success;  but  we  ha\t  i  i  yet 
tried  the  dirnt  and  olnimjs  meth(xi  of 
ifmoving  the  tariff.   The  Payne  law  pro- 


vides a  27^  per  cent  duty  upcMi  all  cattle 

worth  more  than  $14  a  head  that  are 
imported  into  this  countr>',  and  $1.50  a 
head  upon  hogs  and  sheep  more  than  a  year 
old.  Fresh  meat  may  come  in  with  a  tax 
of  cents  a  pound,  but  meat  prepared 
or  preserved  (except  bacon  and  hams)  is 
charged  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Bacoo 
and  hams  are  taxed  four  cents  a  pound. 

If  we  remove  these  duties  upon  one  of  the 
first  necessities  of  life  we  shall  at  least  give 
the  South  Americans  and  the  Australians 
an  opjjortunity  to  feed  us  cheaply,  an  oppor- 
tunity that  they  seem  disposed  to  take. 

The  tariff  was  long  credited  with  filling 
the  diimer-pail.  The  dinner-pail  is  half- 
empty  now.  The  tnrifT  nn  fnorl  stands  in  the 
way  of  its  replenisliment,  and  the  owners 
of  the  pail  are  gradually  awakening  to  the 
fact. 

Moreover,  the  tariff  on  food  can  be  re- 
moved without  "disturbing  business,"  for 
it  is  not  necessary  to  revise  the  entire  schedule 
at  once  and  in  the  resultant  confusion  fail 
of  all  accomplbhment  A  bill  to  aboUdi 
the  tariff  on  food  would  at  least  make  each 
Representative  and  Senator  show  whether  or 
not  he  is  In  favor  of  continuing  the  high 
cost  of  living. 

THE  BABO  WAY  OF  A  REFOUfBK  Un« 

SUSPICION 

Tin*!  way  of  th<  practical  reformer  is 
hard.  Postmaster- General  Hitch- 
cock has  made  an  official  announcement 
that  he  will  ask  the  President  to  place  the 
second  and  third-class  postmasters  under  the 
civil  service  rules.  This  would  take  away, 
at  one  stroke,  most  of  the  valued  patronage 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  is  reported  in  Washington  that  President 
Taft  favors  the  plan;  and  it  would  surely  be 
an  admirable  stroke. 

The  "regular"  Republicans  in  Conj^ress 
favor  it;  but  the  insurgents  and  the  Demo- 
crats suspect  Mr.  Hitchcock  of  planning  a 
lon^r  lease  of  life  for  what  th^  regard  as 
his  pcilitical  machine,  in  the  event  that  the 
next  House  is  Democratic.  Nearly  all  the 
hold-over  |xislniaslen4  are  "regulars,"  aiid 
the  Insurgents  have  demanded  changes 
and  been  denied.  Mr.  Hitchcock  fears  a 
Democratic  House.  In  that  event,  under  the 
present  system  of  a|4X)inting  second  and 
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third-class  postmasters  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  party  in  power,  a  number 
of  Democrats  vould  come  in.  But,  if  the 
l»esent  oa:upuits  are  continued  in  office, 
the  Hitchcock  ''machine*'  would  remain  in 
working  order  despite  a  Democratic  House. 
So,  too,  the  Insurgents  would  like  to  have 
the  post-masters  removed  from  politics,  but 
they  fiist  wish  thdrownmenputin.  They 
do  not  wish  Mr.  Hitchcock's  postmasters  to 
be  made  permanent. 

In  hh  better  mood,  every  Con;:^essman 
would  like  to  see  the  postmasters  put  under 
the  civil  service  rules,  because  thejr  are  con- 
tinuallf  embarassed  by  applicants.  But  in 
their  usual  mood  they  suspect  Mr.  Hitchcock 
of  the  same  weakness  of  which  they  are  thcm- 
selves  guilty.  Every  faction  is  willing  to  shut 
the  door  after  its  own  men  have  come  in. 

A  BANKII^G  SYSTEM  FOR  THE  POOH 

THE  credit-banks  that  were  established 
hrst  in  Germany  and  that  soon 
spread  over  afanost  all  Eurc^  have  done 
so  much  for  the  financial  betterment  of  the 

poor  that  they  discrA  c  to  Ik-  c  lashed  with  the 
most  useful  discoveries  of  our  time.  For 
the  credit-bank  was  a  "disco\cry."  It 
rests  OD  a  theon^ically  absurd  proposition. 
Given  a  doien  poor  men  who  have  too  little 
property  to  reckon  and  who  have  no  credit 
—  not  one  of  whom  could  borrow  ten  dollars; 
"pool"  their  aggregate  character;  combine 
their  responsibility,  which  individually  is 
of  little  account;  oi;ganize  them  so  that  every 
one  h  responsible  for  everv-  other  one's  debts; 
and  you  have  the  most  trustworthy  bor- 
rowers in  the  world.  In  no  country  have  the 
Ic^^s  from  such  loans  amounted  to  a  large 
enough  sum  to  provide  against;  and  hun- 
dreds of  miliions  of  dollars  are  lent  in  this 
way  ever)'  year.  And  it  is  one  of  the  best 
devices  to  train  the  financially  weak  and 
irresponsible  that  was  ever  devised. 

And  now  the  credit-bank,  having  had  such 
acareerin  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
is  pro\  in^  its  usefulness  >till  further  by  suc- 
cess in  India  -  in  India  amon^  the  peasant 
population  that  has  hardly  been  out  of  sight 
of  starvation  for  generations.  During  die 
last  eight  years  more  than  2,000  of  these 
banks  have  been  established  there,  where 
no  banks  existed  before.  They  have  a 
membership  oi  nearly  1&5.000  and  a  work- 


ing capital  of  $2,700,000,  only  a  tenth  of 
which  was  advanced  to  them  by  the 
Government 

Ever  since  the  British  began  collecting 
taxes  in  money,  the  money-lender  has  been 
the  curse  of  the  Indian  cultivator.  If  he 
got  behindhand  in  the  payment  of  his  rent, 
or  wished  to  replace  a  bullock  that  had  died, 
or  had  to  find  a  dowiy  for  his  daughter,  he 
went  to  the  mottey>toDder;  and  once  ui  debt 
the  probability  was  that  he  remained  in 
debt  for  life,  even,-  year  sinking  deeper  into 
insolvency.  Sooner  or  later  he  became  the 
chattel  of  his  creditors,  working  from  year  to 
year  to  pay  off  a  debt  that  never  diminished. 

Ten  years  ago,  Mr.  H.  Duperuex,  a  civil 
member  of  the  British-Indian  sen-ice, 
wrote  a  little  book  showing  how  the  credit-, 
cooperative  banks  might  be  adapted  to  the 
communistic  villages  of  India.  This  led 
to  the  establishment  of  several  of  them, 
and  their  quick  success  warranted  the  pas- 
sage of  an  act  legalizing  the  system.  The 
form  of  the  bank  is  as  sbnple  as  possible. 
The  reputable  membets  of  the  village 
combine,  and  by  pooling  their  credit  borrow 
money  from  the  Crovcmment  or  from  private 
sources  at  rates  varying  from  0  to  12  per  cent. 
Fnrni  the  capital  thus  rafeed  loans  are 
advanced  to  the  members  at  from  S  to  1 5  per 
cent.,  but  these  loans  are  made  only  for 
productive  purposes.  They  do  not  permit 
their  members  to  borrow  in  the  old,  shift- 
less way  for  marriage  feasts  or  for  dowries. 

If  the  sole  result  of  these  banks  had  beoi 
to  rid  the  cultivators  of  the  money-lenders, 
they  wt)uld  have  been  of  inestimable  benclit 
to  India;  but  they  are  doing  more  than  that. 
They  are  teaching  the  peasant  the  virtues 
of  sdf-help  and  self-reliance  and  thrift 
by  refusing  him  loans  for  wasteful  purposes 
and  by  giving  him  direct  and  strong  encour- 
agement to  save. 

Beyond  that  even,  the  system  promises 
to  make  possible  the  mtroduction  of  labor- 
saving  machinery.  The  value  of  hanesters 
and  similar  machines  is  far  beyond  the 
means  of  the  most  prosjjcrous  individual 
Indian  farmer.  But  cooperative  credit 
provides  the  money  and  unites  the  com- 
numity  spirit  in  joint-bwnezship.  In  the 
United  Provinces,  according  to  the  l;t<t 
annual  report,  the  demand  for  agricultural 
machinery  has  already  outrun  liie  ability 
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of  the  Government  to  meet  it,  and  American 
manufacturers  are  finding  a  continually 
growing  maiicet  for  small  and  simple 
machine?  adapted  to  Indian  needs. 

In  the  United  States  the  cooperative  bank 
has  not  become  a  wide-spread  agency. 
MassadiusM  hg^iSzed  it  a  year  or  two  ago, 
and  a  few  scattered  institutions  are  at  work. 

BAHKIN 6  FOB  COUKTHY  PEOPLB 

IT  MAY  be  true  that  there  is  no  general 
popular  demand  for  postal  savings 
banks;  for  the  people  have  not  had  the 
advanf.ii'c^  of  this  aid  to  thrift  pointed  out 
to  them.  It  is  true,  too,  as  a  large  part  of 
the  banking  world  has  shown,  that  there  are 
now  banking  fiidlities  within  reach  of  most  of 
the  people.  In  fact,  almost  every  argument 
against  postal  savings  banks  is  plausible  and 
most  of  these  arguments  are  true. 

But  not  one  o£  such  arguments  probably 
touches  the  central  truth;  and  that  is  this: 
Given  increased  facilities  for  saving,  vfith 
absolute  safety,  such  facilities  are  sure  to 
develop  savers  of  money  and  users  of  banks 
whose  existence  noijody  now  suspects. 

The  brief  explanation  of  the  cooperative 
credit-banks  (even  in  India)  contained  in 
the  preceding  editorial,  teaches  this  lesson. 
N'obody  suspected  the  possibility  of  such  a 
develo])mcnt  of  financial  credit  and  ability 
as  these  so-called  banks  have  developed 
among  the  poor  people  of  e\*ciy  European 
countfy ;  and  the  Germans  who  first  proposed 
them  —  whose  names  arc  now  honored  ^ 
were  regarded  as  fantastic  [)hilanthro|>ists. 

The  argument  for  a  postal  savings  system 
is  just  this  —  that  there  are  unknown  thou- 
sands of  men  who  do  not  now  use  banks,  to 
whom  a  government  institution  will  ap|)eal 
—  poor  men  in  the  main.  And,  after  all, 
the  development  of  the  people  is  as  impor- 
tant as  the  management  of  the  capital  that 
is  now  handled  by  the  banks. 

It  is  one  thing  to  arirue  down  from  given 
farts.  Tt  is  another  thinir  to  ar"i;<'  up  from 
the  un(ie\ ciopcil  possibilities  of  liic  poor  — 
Lor<l,  there  arc  so  many  of  them! 

A  PARCEL  POST,  TOO 

ASI>fTT  AR  course  of  reasoning  shows 
the  desirability  and  the  necessity  of  a 
parcel  post  —  let  us  say  at  least  of  a  parcel 
post  to  and  from  the  post-offices  whence  the 


rural  free  delivery  service  nms.  Free  ddiv* 
ery  carriers  go  out,  let  us  say,  from  the 
small  town  of  A.   They  cany  to  the 

countr}*  folk  their  mail.  But  they  may  not 
carr}-  a  pair  of  shoes  or  a  pound  of  coffee. 
They  come  back  to  the  postoffice  at  A- 
with  the  letters  that  they  have  gathered. 
But  they  may  not  bring  a  pound  of  butter 
or  a  dozen  eggs  to  town  for  the  fanner. 
The  Government  now  conducts  this  scr\  ice 
at  a  great  loss.  If  the  carriers  were  per- 
mitted to  take  parcels  this  deficit  would  be 
very  greatly  diminished.  It  m^t,  in  fact, 
disappear. 

Senators  anc!  Representatives  from 
Expresscompanies  and  Otherinterests  may 
delay  the  coming  of  so  simple  and  useful 
an  extoision  of  the  postal  service  as  this 
for  a  time;  but  the  people  will  one  of  these 
days  find  out  what  they  need. 

muHTEEft  szTiiiannr  or  ■hpuitebs* 

uaaum 

THE  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has 
begun  to  ,i^i\e  indemnities  to  the  dis- 
aMt  d  among  its  225,000  workmen.  It  has 
accepted  responsibility  for  the  accidents  and 
deaths  which  occur  in  its  ser\'ice. 

During  temporary  disablement,  unmarried 
men  recci\c  ■^5  per  cent,  of  their  wages  and 
married  men  50  per  cent.,  with  an  addi- 
tional 5  per  cent,  for  ever)-  child  under  six- 
teen years  and  2  per  cent,  for  every  year  of 
service  above  five  years.  For  [K-rmanem 
injuries  lump  sums  are  paid,  based  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  injury  interferes  with 
employment  and  upon  the  annual  earn 
ings  of  the  injured  man.  The  widows  and 
children  of  men  who  are  killed  will  receive 
one  and  one-half  years'  wages,  an  additional 
10  per  cent,  for  every  child  under  sixteen,  and 
3  per  cent,  for  ever}'  year  of  the  dead  man's 
service  above  five  years. 

This  plan  should  reduce  the  number  of 
accidents  which  have  previously  disgraced 
the  steel  business  in  this  countn';  for  if  safe- 
guards will  save  money  as  well  as  men,  safe- 
guards wiU  soon  appear.  And,  aside  from  its 
humanitarian  aspects,  it  is  a  wise  act  on  the 
part  of  the  Steel  Corporation  from  a  purdy 
business  point  of  view:  for  it  ^'ives  the  man- 
agers an  idea  ot  how  such  a  system  works  and 
what  it  costs,  before  it  is  imposed  upon  them 
by  law,  as  sooner  or  later  it  is  sure  to  be. 
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It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
that  it  has  put  its  vast  army  of  workers 
under  such  a  system  as  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  many  other  smaller  corporati(»s 
which  had  done  so  before;  but  their  action 
does  not  in  the  least  relieve  the  state  from 
the  duty  of  making  all  industry  responsible 
for  the  human  losses  which  it  causes.  It 
should  not  be  within  the  power  of  companies 
to  decide  whether  or  not  the  cost  of  acci- 
dents  is  to  be  paid  by  the  industr}-  or  by  the 
workers,  and  those  companies  that  evade 
their  duty  should  not  be  allowed  to  proht 


of  it  by  336,000  cubic  yards  of  masonry 
called  the  Roosevelt  Dam.  WTiat  used  to  be 
the  valleys  of  the  Salt  River  and  Tonto 
Creek,  above  the  caf^on,  are  now  twenty- 
five  square  miles  of  water,  held  in  reserve 
to  irrigate  the  flat  lands  around  Phceniz, 
more  than  sixty  miles  away. 

From  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake  to  the 
dam  runs  a  power  canal  which  generates 
4,400  hoTse>power,  and  at  the  dam  another 
3,000  horse-power  can  be  produced.  But  this 
electrical  de\  elopment  is  merely  a  by-product. 

The  Roose\  elt  Dam  is  primarily  meant  to 


THE  GREAT  SALT  RIVER  IRRIGATION  PROJECT 

The  Rooiwrit  Dam,  Just  bong  oonpleted  (in  the  upper  right-hand  ooraer),  Moiea  61,000^000,000  cubic  feet  of 

water  in  thr  S.Ut  River  Rescrs-oir  to  suj  plv  ihc  375  square  mil«-;  of  irrigable  land  (in  the  lower  left-hand  corner) 
in  dry  um«s.   The  po«-cr-transmtssion  itne  from  ihe  dam  to  Phicnix  is  more  than  sixty  miles  long 


at  the  expense  of  their  more  humane 
competitofs. 

In  any  event,  the  cost  of  accidents  ulti- 
mately falls  upon  the  public.  Under  one 
s^-stem,  the  public  pays  through  hospitals, 
charitable  societies,  and  poorhouses;  under 
the  other  ^tem,  it  pays,  as  it  sboukl  pay» 
when  it  buys  the  articles  produced. 


m  BOOSBVILT  DAM  W  ASIZOVA 

N  the  Mazatsal  Mountains  in  Arisma 
there  is  a  steep  and  narrow  cafloo 
which  it  has  taken  the  Salt  River  many 
centuries  to  cut.  The  I'nitcd  States 
Heclamation  Service  has  dosed  the  outlet 


I 


store  water  for  irrigation.  Southwest  from 
it  runs  the  famous  Roosevelt  Road  and 

nearby  is  the  45, 000- volt  power-transmission 
line.  Forty-fivc  miles  auav  the  road  crosses 
the  first  irrigation  ditch  —  the  Highland 
Canal.  From  the  reservoir  the  water  flows 
down  the  Salt  River  bed  until  it  emerges 
from  the  foot-hills.  There  the  Granite 
Reef  Dam.  a  long  concrete  wall  across  the 
river-bed  —  thirty-eight  feet  high  —  turns 
the  water  into  the  canals,  in  which  it  flows 
as  £sr  as  thirty  mOes  on  its  way  to  the 
farthest  fields  beyond  Phoniii.  When  the 
work  is  all  done,  375  square  miles  of  one- 
time desert  will  be  growing  luxuriant  cropts. 
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For  many  years  parts  of  the  desert  around 
Phoenix  hkve  been  irrigated.  But  the 
Salt  River,  which  suppUed  the  water,  at 
flood  times  brou^t  moie  than  the  fanners 

could  use  and  in  dry  times  much  tes.  To 
save  the  water  for  use  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Roosevelt  Dam,  from  behind  whose  solid 
masonry  the  water  will  be  sent  down  to  the 
valley  as  the  needs  of  the  land  demand. 
This  strip  of  country  (longer  than  the  dis- 
tance from  Baltimore  to  \Vashino;ton)  has 
been  changed  from  a  desert  into  fertile 
gardens,  and  there  are  good  roads  and  cheap 
power.  What  nature  has  abandoned,  man 
has  reclaimed. 

BUM  ARD  Boras  OV  THB  FLTBB8 

AT  EIGHTEEN  Louis  Pauihan  was  a 
sailor  on  a  French  steamer  pl}  ing 
between  France  and  Japan.  He  was  after- 
ward a  tight-rope  walker  in  a  small  circus, 
a  soldier  in  the  French  army,  and  a  mechanic 
and  pilot  of  the  dirigible  ViUe  de  Paris. 
From  a  worker  in  the  Voisin  factory  at 
$12  a  week,  he  became  the  foremost 
flying-machine  driver  in  the  world,  with 
an  income  said  to  be  as  much  as  $24,000 
a  month.  He  has  surjiassed  all  rivals  on 
two  continents,  and  won  at  the  risk  of  his 
.  life  the  greatest  prizes  offered,  in  the  most 
dramatic  manner.  His  first  public  flights 
were  made  at  Douai  on  July  roth,  last  ycnr. 
Three  days  later  he  flew  for  fifteen  min- 
utes, and  two  days  later  he  remained  in 
the  air  one  hour  and  eighteen  minutes. 
At  Dunkirk,  in  England,  he  flew  one  hour 
and  forty  minutes,  and  at  Los  AnL;eles  last 
winter  he  made  the  world's  record  for  alti- 
tude, 4,165  feet.  Then  he  flew  125  miles 
in  three  and  a  half  hours  from  Orleans  to 
Arcis-sur-Aube*  He  and  Faiman,  one 
alternating  with  tiie  odier,  made  a  225>mile 
trip  across  country  in  France  in  two  con- 
sccuti\  c  days.  Their  actual  flying  time  was 
five  hours. 

This  is  the  man  who  flew  into  Manchester 

at  tibe  end  of  his  184-mile  joumqr  at  5:30 
on  an  April  morning;  the  winner  of  the 
great  London  to-Manchcsler  race  for  $50,000 
ofifered  by  the  London  Mail.  Even  at  that 
hour  the  fields  outside  the  city  were  blade 
witii  people  waiting  to  see  the  end  of  the 

most  remnrl::il content   c::v:t  flown, 
Paulban  had  spent  the  day  before  on  the 


outskirts  of  London,  putting  his  machine 
together.  At  5:30  in  the  afternoon  he  bad 
made  an  ascent,  as  if  to  tiy  his  motor  and  to 
see  that  eveiything  was  working  properiy. 
Making  a  large  circle  he  crossed  the  start- 
ing line  of  the  race  (a  radius  of  five  miles 
from  Charing  Cross),  turned  suddenly,  and 
headed  for  Manchester  with  a  spcciai  irain 
speeding  along  the  Northwestem  Railway 
as  his  guide. 

Mr.  Graham  White,  the  other  contestant, 
was  waiting  for  favorable  conditions.  WTjen 
the  news  of  Paulhan's  departure  reached  him 
he  jumped  into  his  macldne  and  flew  in  pur- 
suit as  last  as  his  motor  would  drive  him. 
But  the  extra  hour  of  dayli<;ht  which  his 
rival  enjoyed  gave  him  too  great  a  lead. 
At  7:55  it  was  dark,  and  White  was  forced 
to  land  at  Roade,  sixty  miles  from  LondoD. 
Pauihan  had  reached  Lichfield,  about 
thirty-five  miles  farther  on,  and  reached  it 
five  minutes  ahead  of  the  special  train. 

In  spite  of  Paulhan's  lead  the  English- 
man had  not  given  up.  At  ten  minutes  to 
three,  though  it  was  still  dark,  he  was  in  the 
air  again.  But  the  attempt  failed.  Faulhu 
started  on  his  second  flight  as  soon  as  it  was 
light  (.y.io  A.  M.),  and  all  pursuit  was  useless, 
[or  he  reached  a  speed  of  more  than  a  mile 
a  minute.  All  the  way  from  LondoD  he 
averaged  between  forty-four  and  lorty-fi^v 
miles  an  hour.  An  hour  and  twenty  minutes 
after  ieavin^i;  Lichfield  he  was  in  Man- 
chester, the  winner  of  the  prize. 

IX 

While  this  was  going  on  in  England,  Roger 
Sommcr  surpassed  all  previous  records  by 
carrying  four  passengers  in  a  cross-country 
flight  at  Charlcville,  France. 

But  tlus  summer  the  ^es  of  the  world 
will  be  turned  toward  America  for  the 
International  meet,  following  the  meet  that 
was  held  at  Rheims  in  IQ09.  For  a  time 
after  the  Wrights  had  secured  an  injunction 
restraining  Pauihan  and  Curtiss  from  (ty- 
ing because  their  machines  infringed  the 
Wright  patents,  there  was  doubt  aV^rmt  tbt 
IntL-rnational  meet.  But  having  established 
their  claims  in  court,  the  Wrights  have  agreed 
to  allow  the  various  aeroplanes  to  race  in  sudt 
meets  as  the  Aero  Club  arzanges,  in  return 
for  a  reasonable  patent  fee.  With  this 
difficulty  removed,  it  is  likely  that,  in 
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adcBtion  to  the  iDtemadonal  meet,  there 
will  b€  many  other  contests,  such  as  those 
for  the  Scientific  American  and  Country  Lije 
4»  ilfMfiw  trophies. 

m 

WhUe  contests  and  dramatic  flights  are 
stirring  the  popular  imagination  abroad, 
European  governments  are  preparing  for 
war  in  the  air. 

Six  moaths  ago,  during  the  official  mili- 
taiy  manreuvres,  the  three  great  German 
dirigibles,  Zeppelin  IT,  Gross  IJ,  and  Far- 
sival  ly  representing  the  three  types  of  con- 
struction, rigid,  semi-rigid,  and  non-rigid, 
respectively,  gave  a  striking  demonstration 
of  Germany's  aerial  pov.  cr  A  fourth  vessel, 
Parsival  Jlf.  joined  the  fleet  soon  after  the 
trials  commenced.  From  Cologne  as  a 
centre  a  series  of  speed,  endurance,  and 
altitude  trials  were  made,  but  the  details 
have  been  kept  secret.  A  night  attack  was 
directed  against  the  fortress  of  Ehrcnbreit- 
stein  near  Coblenz,  and  the  airships,  acting 
under  orders,  used  searchlights  and  signaled 
with  Hash-lights  and  wireless  tel^;raphy. 

The  Zeppelin  IT  lately  made  a  voyage 
of  reconnaissance,  decrribinc:  a  large  circle 
from  Cologne,  crossmg  the  frontier  into 
the  Netherlands,  and  returning  by  Julich 
after  a  trip  of  eight  and  a  half  hours.  Later, 
at  Hamburg,  the  Kaiser  officially  reviewed 
the  airship  squadron,  the  Zeppelin  Ily  the 
Gross  II,  and  the  Parsival  I  arriving  in  col- 
unm  like  a  line  of  battleships.  Along  the 
Frendi  frontier  Germany  has  twenty  balloon 
stations,  those  at  Metz  and  Cologne  bdng 
large  enough  to  hou«e  two  Zeppelins.  At 
Grisheim.  near  Frankfort,  is  a  storage 
station  where  15,000  bottles  of  compressed 
gas  are  kept  on  hand;  two  tank^trams 
already  connected  to  a  filUng  pipe  stand 
ready  to  carry  the  gas  wherever  it  is  needed. 
At  Beckendorf.  also,  more  than  1,500,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  is  stored  in  these  pressure 
bottles  with  the  Imperial  coat-of-arms  upon 
them.  When  the  proposed  aerial  passenger 
routes  are  in  operation,  even  these  facilities 
will  be  improved  upon. 

Though  France  has  spent  most  of  its 
energy  upon  aeroplanes  it  has  three  din- 
giUes;  and  the  (government  has  accepted 
the  offer  of  Le  Tempr,  to  <;ecnre  two  more 
dirigibles  and  four  aeroplanes  by  popular 


sub^criptinn    The  acioDattticBl  budget  is 

84,000,000. 

Italy  has  three  dirigibles,  of  which  one  of 
them,  second  only  to  the  Zeppdm  in  acoom- 
pJishment,  made  a  voyage  of  more  than 

290  miles  in  fourteen  hours  during  a  period 
of  strong  winds.  Italy  also  ha^-  seven  aero- 
planes. Other  European  countries  have  the 
foUowing  aerkl  equipment: 

Russia    ....  3  dirigibles  6  aeroplanes 

Austria       ...  2  dirigibles  4  aeroplanes 

Spain      ....  I  dirigible  3  aeroyjiancs 

England      ...  2  dirigibles  2  aeroplanes 

Besides  these  the  English  army  is  to  receive 
an  airship  from  the  Aerial  League.  The 
United  States  has  one  small  dirigible  and 
one  Wright  aeroplane. 

IV 

But  all  that  has  been  accomplished  is  as 
nothing  if  the  most  sanguine  expectations 

of  this  summer  are  fulfilled.  To  cro?s  the 
Atlantic  in  the  air  —  nothing  since  ihi-  voy- 
age of  Columbus  has  made  such  an  appeal 
to  the  popular  imagination.  Two  expedi* 
tions  ha\  c  been  planned  to  make  the  pas- 
sage by  utilizing  the  same  winds  that  brought 
Columbus  to  our  shores.  These  winds  have 
been  systematically  explored  by  sounding 
balloons  and  their  courses  carefully  mapped 
out  by  Professor  Heigesell  in  his  expedition 
on  board  the  German  cruiser  Victoria 
Luise.  One  of  these  expeditions  is  headed 
by  Dr.  Gans  Fabrice,  lately  president  of  the 
Frankfort  Aeronautkal  Ezpositiott,  and  the 
other  by  Joseph  Bruckner  of  Derlin.  They 
propose  to  start  from  Teneriffe,  with  the 
West  Indies  as  their  destination,  floating 
with  the  wind  and  using  their  power  to  keep 
them  in  their  course.  The  distance  to  Porto 
Rico  tt  a,5oo  miles,  and  Heir  Bruckner  says 
this  should  be  accomplished  m  four  days, 

ASIAL  PASUAKKRT  AT  WQBK 

THE  fourth  session  of  the  Tenth  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  began  on  November 
28,  1907,  and  ended  on  July  20,  1908.  Its 
record  is  now  an  old  one,  but  it  is  worth 
recapitulating.  It  enacted  only  T72  acts, 
of  which  77  were  general  and  only  95  were 
local  and  private.  To  show  what  can  be 
done  in  aoo  days  if  a  Parliament  means 
business,  the  work  of  this  one  is  worth 
sketching. 

Uiyilizo':!  1^ 
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One  of  the  List  things  that  came  up  was 
a  peculiar  appeal  for  hdp.  The  faimeis 
of  the  Northwest  needed  seed  grain,  for  1907 

had  been  wet  and  it  was  dangerous  to  use 
the  grain  for  seed.  An  appropriation  of 
$2,850,000  was  set  aside  to  be  loaned  to 
Aiborta  and  Saskatchewan  fanners.  The 
best  seed  In  the  world  was  bou^t  and 
dclivrred  to  them  in  time  for  the  crops  of 
1908.  Less  than  half  the  appropriation  was 
needed,  and  it  has  been  paid  oii  since  then. 

An  entire  sjstem  of  otd-^ge  annuities  for 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  enacted. 

An  act  stopped  the  aduheration  of  cheese 
and  the  marking  of  apples  —  two  staple 
exports. 

A  complete  system  of  juvenile  criminal 
treatment,  looking  toward  national  juvenile 
courts  and  a  national  probation  system, 

was  enacted. 

A  subsidy  for  a  fyress  service  from  Gr^t 
Britain  was  granted. 

An  act  was  passed  to  allow  banks  auto- 
matically to  expand  thdr  currency  at  crop- 
moving  times. 

A  pure  drugs  act  as  strict  and  complete  as 
the  American  act  of  190O  was  enacted.  A  re- 
fonn  of  the  civil  service  was  put  in  operation. 

Several  railroad  subsidies  were  granted; 
and  the  Quebec  Bridpc.  after  the  great 
catastro})he,  was  taken  o\  er  by  the  Go\'ern- 
ment  on  terms  tiiat  meant  its  completion. 

Telegraphs  and  telephones  were  put  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Railway  Commission. 

As  a  crowTiing  act  of  a  busy  session,  a  hill 
was  passed  that  wiped  the  opium  industry 
from  the  country,  even  forcing  the  exporta- 
tion of  all  opium  already  in  the  provinces. 

This  little  sununaiy  of  a  few  items  of  the 
last  Canadian  session  which  we  have  a 
full  detailed  report  is  commended  to  the 
attention  of  the  Con  caress  and  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  which  at  its  last  regular  ses- 
sion enacted  many  thousand  bills,  con- 
cerning several  thousand  matters,  few  of 
which  are  worth  recalling,  and  very,  very 
many  of  which  were  merely  private  measures. 

OBIAT  IMPBIIBIIIG  GBAHOBS  IIT  ASU 

MR.  MELVILLE  E.  STONE,  the 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press, 

who  has  well-informed  correspondents  in 
avery  countr>-.  recently  came  home  from  a 
trip  around  the  world,  and  declared  that  we 


D'S  WORK  1 

do  not  know  how  serious  the  unrest  in  .Asia 
is.  Mr.  Stone  did  not  speak  of  the-  Japa 
nese  in  particular,  except  to  say  that  it  was 

the  Japanese-Russian  war  which  taught  the 
Oriental  that  a  yellow  man  behind  a  g>:^.  ' 
can  kill  as  many  people  as  u  white  Jiian  ai:u 
He  spoke  rather  of  all  Asia.  Since  the  sign 
ing  of  the  Portsmouth  Treaty  there  have  beer 
revolutions  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  rekv 
lious  disorders  in  China.  Ceylon,  and  India 

The  art  of  killing  is  not  the  only  thing  that 
the  Orientals  have  learned  ^m  us.  "Ccu- 
sido',*'  says  Mr.  Stone,  "how  they  liavt 
learned  our  methods  of  sanitation."  The 
mortalitv  in  Asia  half  a  rentim*  at'o  wa^ 
terrible,  but  it  has  been  ju;realiy  chfcked  } 
This  lowering  of  the  death-rate  reminds  us  1 
that  the  human  swarm  is  increasing  much  | 
more  rapidly  than  in  Eturope  or  America. 
The  danger  is  not  immediate,  but  we  shall 
ultimately  lind  ourselves  face  to  face  with 
overwhelming  numbers  of  Asiatics. 

The  use  of  American  goods  in  Asia  is  di- 
minishing.  The  Orientals  are  already  able 
to  grind  their  own  wheat  more  cheaply  than 
they  can  get  it  from  Minneapolis.  India 
and  China,  not  to  speak  of  Japan,  are  manu- 
facturing cotton  goods.  The  Chinese  are 
making  steel  rails  for  their  own  roads.  "I 
cannot  help  bdieving,'*  says  Mr.  Stone, 
"that  whatcAer  money  America  intends  to 
make  out  of  her  exports  to  China,  she  must 
make  soon.'' 

A  few  years  ago  —  during  the  short-lived 
flush  <rf  the  "era  of  expansion'*  —  talk  like 
this  would  hnvr  ratised  ^r^  ronstcmation 
But  now  that  Argentine  beef  and  Australian 
mutton  appear  on  New  York  dining-tables, 
now  that  China's  pig-iron  is  landed  on  the 
shores  of  Puget  Sound  cheaper  (m  spite  of 
the  tariff)  than  iron  from  Pittsburg  can  be 
laid  down  there,  we  are  le^s  nnxi^l!^  about 
foreign  markets  than  about  prices  m  the 
home  market 

On  the  other  hand,  in  this  period  of  initial 
industrial  development  in  .\sia,  the  great 
exploiters  of  natural  wealth,  in  all  lands 
where  there  is  accumulated  capital,  arc- 
watching  and  planning  for  the  control  ol 
the  sources  of  supply.  When  the  Chinese 
learn  to  make  general  use  of  their  coal 
and  iron  ore.  it  will  be  profitable  to  control  it. 

For  many  reasons  —  approach  the  sub- 
ject from  any  point  of  view  you  will  — 
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Asia  is  more  interesting  than  it  ever  was; 
and  the  Americans  are  more  ignorant  of  it 
and  indifferent  to  it  than  any  other  impor- 
tant people.  Mr.  Stone  invites  us  to  wake 
up  and  learn  as  every  other  traveler  and 
student  of  world-afiFairs  does. 

A  SOCIALIST  CITY  IN  AMERICA 

THE  election  of  a  Social-Democratic 
government  by  the  city  of  Milwau- 
kee was  a  definite  triumph  of  deliberate, 
persistent,  politically  organized  Socialism. 
There  was  no  lUike  nor  accident  about  it; 
no  unusual  city  conditions  explain  it;  and 
it  was  not  a  case  merely  of  sore-headedess 
in  the  old  {varties.  It  was  a  clear  issue 
and  the  Socialists  won,  their  candidate  for 
mayor,  Mr.  Seidel,  receiving  only  5,000 
votes  less  than  his  two  opponents  com- 
bined. The  victory  was  the  victory  of  the 
Social- Democratic  party  in  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee, an  integral  part  of  the  National 
Social- Democratic  party.  It  was  the  result 
of  organized  agitation  and  ten  years'  work. 
In  1900,  the  {)arty  in  Milwaukee  cast  2,473 
votes;  in  1902,  they  cast  8,453;  i904» 
15,056;  in  1906,  16,837;  in  1908,  20,887, 
and  this  yea»-  27,622.  Moreover,  Socialists 
were  elected  who  bear  such  American 
names  as  Alldridge,  Coleman,  Churchill, 
Welch,  Poor,  Thompson,  and  Gaylord. 

During  the  contest  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  newspapers  assailed  the  new 
party  as  revolutionar>',  and  they  denounced 
its  head  as  a  bloody-minded  revolutionist 
with  a  definite  programme  of  violence.  The 
old  parties  placarded  blank  walls  with  such 
sentiments  as:  "Victory  for  the  Socialists 
means  a  conflict  with  the  red  flag  of  blood- 
lust."  "The  time  to  kill  the  serpent  is 
now;  to-morrow  may  be  too  late." 

The  people  did  not  believe  these  warn- 
ings or  fears,  for  the  Socialists  elected  the 
mayor,  the  whole  city  ticket,  (consisting 
of  the  controller,  the  treasurer,  and  the 
city  attorney),  seven  aldermen-at- large,  and 
fourteen  ward  aldermen  (a  majority), 
eleven  of  the  sixteen  su])er%isors,  and  their 
candidates  for  civil  court  judges. 

n 

It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  citizens  of 
Milwaukee  do  not  believe  that  the  election 
of  a  Socialist  government  will   bring  a 
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bloody  revolution.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
they  are  bent  on  social  progress  and  are 
weary  of  the  old  political  ways  of  trying 
to  get  it 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  will  be  nothing 
done  to  injure  or  to  threaten  the  city's  wel- 
fare or  its  credit.  The  newly  elected  govern- 
ment is  too  wise  to  push  its  first  victory 
beyond  the  point  where  public  opinion 
will  sustain  it.  Its  integrity  is  not  questioned. 
Socialism  cannot  be  put  into  full  eflfcct  in 
Milwaukee  or  any  other  American  city; 
for  the  state  laws  and  the  limits  imposed 
bv  the  citv  charter  will  allow  but  little 
of  the  full  plan  to  be  put  into  execution. 
But  the  Mayor  and  his  associates  talk 
of  the  following  things: 

A  general  investigation  and  clean-up  of  the 
municipal  government;  the  overthrow  of  grafters 
and  contractors'  rings,  and  discharge  of  super- 
fluous employees. 

Taxes  to  be  readjusted  so  that  their  burden 
will  fall  in  less  degree  upon  the  poor. 

Public  work  to  be  done  directly,  instead  of 
through  contractors.  Union  wages  to  be  paid, 
though  the  law  forbids  discrimination  l)etwcen 
union  and  non-union  workers.  Work  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  unemployed  so  far  as  possible,  but 
it  is  not  proposed  to  furnish  every  man  a  job. 

Street  railways  and  other  public  utilities  to  be 
required  to  give  better  service.  If  authority 
of  law  can  be  obtained,  public  service  enter- 
prises will  be  taken  over  by  the  dty.  This 
would  mean  a  muninpal  light  and  power  plant, 
and,  eventually,  municipal  dwlcs,  street  rail- 
ways, railroad  terminal  and  belt  line,  wood  and 
coal  yards,  and  ice  plant — coal,  wood,  and  ice 
to  be  supplied  to  citizens  at  cost. 

A  public  abattoir,  public  baths,  street  closets, 
sanitary  inspection  of  workshops,  inspection  of 
food,  and  more  free  concerts  in  the  parks. 

An  eflort  for  a  new  dty  charter  giving  com- 
plete home  rule,  under  an  initiate  referendum 
and  the  right  to  recall.  Then,  free  text-books, 
free  medical  ser\ice,  free  dispensaries  and 
hospitals.  Slum  habitations  to  be  condemned 
and  replaced  with  modem  buildings,  rented 
slightly  above  cost. 

Suburban  territory  to  be  annexed  to  the  city 
and  laid  out  by  cxj»cris  with  a  view  to  healthful 
and  aesthetic  conditions  for  future  homes,  fac- 
tories, schoob,  and  playgrounds. 

There  is  nothing  alarming  in  this  pro- 
gramme; almy*  ■oigry  item  in  it  has  been 
carried  01^*  *merican  city.  Mr. 

Seidel's  mary  of  his  pur- 

pose t clean,  beautiful. 
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and  comfortable,  and  above  all,  a  sale 
place  for  our  boys  and  girls." 

If  he  gives  the  city  a  tuceesaful  adminis- 
tntion,  he  will  remove  from  many  minds 

much  of  the  alarm  that  the  word  Socialism 
causes.  The  ultimate  aim  of  Socialism  — 
the  abolition  of  most  forms  of  private  prop- 
erty —  is  hardly  imminent;  but  the  abolition 
of  pri\'atc  monopolies  and  an  extension  of 
municipal  functions  arc  already  ^olwj  on. 
And  it  is  evident  that  to  hasten  them  many 
men  are  willing  to  be  called  Socialists  or 
revolutionists  or  anything  you  will. 

The  old  parties,  at  least  as  far  as  their 
government  of  cities  goes,  will  do  well  to 
take  notice. 

joat  WB  BBoaime  mosat  gobbopt? 

PrrrSBXJRG,  Albany,  and  Chicago  are 
ablaze  with   exposures  of  bribery. 

There  is  a  general  feelliii];  thnt  politics  has 
reached  the  limit  of  corruption  and  that 
government  is  becoming  steadily  more 
corrupt  To  balance  sudi  a  judgment,  it 
'  is  perhaps  justifiable  to  find  solace  in  the 
thought  that,  after  all,  things  are  no  worse 
than  they  used  to  be. 

"  Twas  ever  thus,"  might  be  the  motto 
of  Gustavus  Myers's  voluminous  "History 
of  Great  American  Fortunes."  Mr.  Myers 
tells  us  of  the  all-embracing  corruption  (of 
the  ver)'  sort  we  are  exposing;  and  fighting 
to-day)  which  a  new  Captain-General,  sent 
out  from  England  to  the  American  Colonies, 
found  when  he  got  here  in  the  year  1700. 
This  Captain-General  was  the  Earl  of 
Bollomont.  In  his  first  communication  to 
the  British  Lords  of  Trade,  the  Earl  of 
Bcllomont  reported  that  he  had  been  olTered 
£10,000  to  confirm  the  fmudulent  claim 
of  Colonel  Samuel  Adams  to  the  whole  of 
what  is  now  the  state  of  New  Hampshire. 
In  following  re{)orts  he  exposed  a  dozen  big 
land-grabbing  conspiracies:  Captain  John 
&vans  had  gi\en  iht  preceding  Governor 
a  bribe  of  j^^oo  to  grant  him  a  piece  of  land 
forty  miles  long  by  thirty  miles  deep  on  the 
west  shore  of  the  Hudson.  Colonel  W  illiam 
Smith  had  secured  a  grant  of  forty  miles  of 
Long  Island  beach,  from  which  he  collected 
£500  yearly  revenue  out  of  the  whale-catch 
there.  Henry  Bedonan  got  a  tract  six- 
teen miles  long  in  Dutchess  County  and 
another  twenty  miles  long  on  the  Hudson. 


Peter  Schuyler  had  got  a  grant  fifty  mile? 
long  on  the  Mohawk.  All  these  were  tht 
resmts  of  corrupt  bargains  with  Gcyveinor 
Fletcher.  The  noble  Earl  tried  to  persuade 

the  Assembly  to  annul  these  grants,  but  at 
every  turn  he  found  that  the  most  powerful 
men  in  the  Assembly  were  the  deepest  in 
the  mire. 

Mr.  Myers  reminds  us  that  in  1795  the 

Georgia  legislature  gave  5,000,000  acre? 
of  public  land  to  a  Boston  syndicate.  The 
bribed  legislators  were  turned  out  and  a 
new  legislature  rescinded  the  giant  and 
solemnly  burned  the  deed;  but  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  held  that  a  contract 
could  not  be  thus  repudiated,  and  Congress 
gave  the  syndicate  an  indcnuiily  award  of 
Si  ,500,000.  In  Ohio,  in  the  years  following 
1830,  land-grabbers  bribed  government  land- 
ofBcers  and  shut  out  legitimate  settlers. 
The  same  methods  were  notoriously  used 
during  this  period  in  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana.  In  the  Northwest  banded 
speculators,  such  as  those  composing  the 
Portage  Lake  Canal  Company  and  the  St. 
Mary's  Falls  Canal  Company,  got  gratuitou- 
grants  of  "swamp"  lands  full  of  copper. 
The  Calumet  and  Hccla  mines  are  located 
on  a  "swamp"  thus  grabbed. 

There  are  people  who  remember  how 
Jay  Gould  went  to  Albany  with  a  ?atrhel 
containing  $500,000  and  pt  c  ured  tlie  legali- 
zation of  fraudulent  Lric  Railroad  stock. 
It  is  not  beyond  the  memory  of  living  men 
how  the  Third  Avenue,  the  Sixth  Avenue, 
the  Ninth  .Avenue,  and  the  Belt  Line  car 
franchises  in  New  York  were  bribed  through 
the  New  York  board  of  aldermen,  nor  how 
j  ake  Sharp  distributed  half  a  minkm  among 
the  aldermen  for  the  Broadway  franchise. 

Undoubtedly,  "it  always  has  been." 
^^'hether  it  always  will  be  depends  on  the 
c  onscience  and  resolution  of  new  generations- 

IflK  DWCUm  OP  UTBKATQBB— AS  VSUAL 

THE  Dial,  the  critical  literary  journal 
founded  by  Mr.  Francis  F.  Browne, 
in  Chicago,  has  now  finished  its  thirtieth 
year,  not  only  creditably  but  (through  all 
the  changes  that  have  come  in  our  critical 
literature  within  that  time)  as  easily  the 
best-balanced  of  our  journals  of  it^  c]n<^%.  It 
has  kept  its  sane  course  of  common  sense 
and  fair  judgments  without  "smartness" 
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or  leosatioimlism  — in  a  fidd  of  great 

dttBoilty  and  of  slow  popular  appreciation. 
Thirty  years  of  continuous,  honest,  imweaiy- 
ing  work  of  this  sort  mean  character. 

E^tectally  b  tbe  staiulud  of  the  Did 
conunoMlabb  in  a  time  whidi  it  deactibes 
in  thb  way: 

"literature,  if  not  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptn'.  i>  at  IcaM  threatened  by  an  impairment 
of  credit  for  which  the  natural  remedy  would  be 
a  dfasdc  overhauling  of  its  securities  and  a  gen- 
erd  retrenchment  in  most  directions.  There 
are  no  c\ident  signs  that  this  remedy  is  likely 
to  be  applied.  The  cumber  of  pet^le  who 
write  f&msy  novds  and  perpetrate  bad  poems 
and  bad  plays  goes  on  sti  Mfiily  increasing,  and 
the  number  of  editors  and  publishers  who  en- 
courage these  misguided  persons  seems  to  grow 
at  nearly  the  same  rate.    .   .  . 

•'During  the  last  half-centur}'  the  world  has 
passed  throu^  one  ol  the  golden  ages  of  liter- 
atux«;  but  u«  age  in  whia  we  now  live  is  at 
best  one  of  rilvcr,  if  not  one  of  lead  or  plated 
metal.  The  most  enthusiastic  spokesman  of 
roodemity  would  not  claim  for  the  best  score 
ol  Kving  writers  anything  lake  a  parity  ci 
importance  with  the  best  score  of  those  whose 
deaths  wc  have  Ixin  called  upon  to  chronicle 
with  such  painful  frequency  since  iSSo." 

This  is  a  dreary  outlook,  which  e\  er)'body 
may  not  share.  The  trouble  with  all  such 
hopeless  pronouncements  (and  they  have 
bead  n»de  at  eveiy  period  since  literature 
began)  is  that  there  may  be  a  score  of  writers 
to-day  who  will  be  looked  u[>on  by  the  next 
generation  as  the  great  twenty  of  the  last 
generation  are  now  regarded.  We  may  be 
b'ving  in  a  duU  literary  day,  but  it  is 
worth  TCcaOing  that  the  golden  age  has 
always  seemed  far  oflf — ^bchind  us  or  before 
us.  the  Dial  add  hopefuin^  to  its 
other  virtues  1 


All  EDITOR  TO  BOHQB 

GW.  ALDRIDGE,  a  discredited 
•  Republican  member  of  the  Kew 
York  legislature,  after  his  resignation  sought 
vindication  as  a  candidate  tot  Congress  in 
the  district  ably  represented  by  the  late 
Mr.  Perkins.  Although  he  controlled  the 
Republican  machine  in  a  strong  Republican 
district,  he  was  ignominiously  defeated  by 
Mr.  Havens,  Democrat  —  to  the  credit  of 
the  voters  in  the  district 

One  incident  of  that  campaign  is  worth 
telling.  The  Rochester  Event pr^'^  Times  is  a 
Republican  pajxrr.  For  reasons  uj>on  which 
we  have  not  facts  enough  to  pass  judgment, 
the  owner  of  the  Evmmg  Times  supported 
Aldridge.  The  editor,  Mr.  Livy  S.  Rich- 
ards, although  he  is  a  Republican,  could  not 
support  Alflridj^e.  Although  he  is  depen- 
dent on  ins  pen  for  a  living,  he  did  not  take 
a  vacation  for  a  few  wedcs  nw  content  him« 
self  with  writing  about  the  fundamental 
\irtues  or  about  foroir:^!!  afTairs.  \or  did 
he  seek  notoriety  or  martyrdom  by  osten- 
tatiously rising  up  in  rebellion.  He  recog- 
nized the  right  of  lus  employer  to  decide 
whom  the  paper  should  support;  but  he  kept 
his  sclf-rcspect  by  Ri\  in£^  up  his  job.  He 
had  been  given  to  understand  that  as  editor 
he  should  be  free,  and  he  had  been  free  to 
write  hh  own  convictions  till  this  cam- 
paign came  on.  Then  the  ways  parted  and 
he  took  the  only  road  on  which  he  OOtdd 
travel  with  his  own  regard. 

This  is  not  chronicled  as  an  exceptional 
act  is  the  like  of  it  veiy  common? 
While  an  editor  who  surrenders  himself 
deserxes  reproach,  and  an  editor  who 
stands  erect  desen-es  no  esp>ecia!  praise, 
yet  isn't  this  incident  worth  recording  in  a 
world  of  weak  men  and  of  easy  evasions  ? 
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« 

WE  are  come  to  a  new  chapter  in  of  the  eight  year^   f  i  Democratic  President 

our  party  history.    It  was  just  it  controlled  one  or  both  Housis  of  Con- 

fifi)  yi^rs  ago  that  the  Repub-  gress.    For  only  two  years  since  liic  actes- 

Ucan  party  elected  its  fint  President  Dur-  sion  of  Lhicoln  was  the  Democratic  party 

ing  this  half-centwy  it  hss  had  the  PresI-  in  full  possession  of  the  Government.  Dur- 

doicy  for  forQr^two  years;  and  during  six  ing  the  last  fourteen  yean  the  Republican 
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party  has  held  both  the  PresicleD^  and 
Congress. 

The  Democrats,  too,  had  a  hali-ceniury 
of  power.  It  was  in  i8ox  that  Jefferson's 

paity  took  possession  of  the  Government. 
It  contir-.fH  in  charf^c  of  it  from  that  date 
(except  during  the  administrations  1840-44 
and  1848-52)  until  iSOo.  In  round  num- 
bers, then,  each  larty  has  held  a  half- 
century  of  i>owcr  —  with  short  inter\ening 
vi(  (orits  by  the  other.  The  crisis  which  the 
Ixmocratic  [>arty,  after  fifty  years  of  power, 
proved  unable  to  meet,  was  no  more  vital 
than  the  crisis  that  now  confronts  the  Repub- 
lican party.  But  the  Republican  masses 
are  not  so  violently  split  as  the  Democratic 
masses  were  in  i860. 

The  other  day  a  Republican  Senator, 
standing  in  his  place  in  the  Senate,  asked: 

"What  is  wrong  with  the  Republican  party? 

We  were  shocked  when  we  heard  the  results  of 
the  election  in  a  Massachusetts  district.  We 
were  overwhelmed  and  dismayed  when  we  read 
the  dispatches  announcing  the  outcome  in  a  New 
York  district.  Some  jicople  attribute  this  dis- 
turbance, this  loss  of  fciith  in  the  Rcpul)liran 
parly,  to  the  tariff;  some  to  the  Postal  Savings 
bill;  some  to  this  measure  and  some  to  that. 

"Let  nif  remind  you,  however,  that  it  is  not 
due  to  any  parUcular  law.  This  result  in  Massa- 
chusetts, this  result  in  New  York,  the  turbulent 
waters  that  are  sdrring  everywhere,  are  simply 
evidences  that  the  pcnple,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  are  wondering  whether  tlic  Congre&i 
of  the  United  States  is  faithful  in  the  dischaijge 
of  the  high  duties  that  have  devolved  upon  it. 
They  are  wimdcrinp  whether  our  ears  are  as 
keen  to  hear  the  complaints  of  the  people  as  they 
are  quick  to  listen  to  the  wants  of  the  interests. 

"1  am  not  saying,  and  I  do  not  bdieve,  that 
this  political  disturbance  is  because  the  people 
have  any  more  faith  in  the  Democratic  party 
than  they  had  before.  It  is  due  to  a  gradually 
weakcnjp.j;  mnfulenrp  in  the  public  servants 
who  have  been  endowed  with  power  by  the 
Republican  voters  of  the  United  Slates." 

This  is  a  true  indictment  The  Repub- 
lican party,  imder  its  commercial  leadership 

in  Congress,  has  fa-t  Inst  the  moral  apj)roval 
of  the  peo|>le;  and  one  of  two  thin'j's  must 
happen.  Its  commercial  leadcn>hiji  must 
yield  to  moral  leadership  or  the  party  will 
lose  power.  It  could  be  swept  from  power 
easily  if  the  Democrats  had  leaders  that 
in<^pired  the  moral  confidence  of  the  people. 
But  because  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Demo- 


cratic pany,  the  chanj^e  rhrit  is  most  likely 
to  happen  is  a  chanp;c  of  Republican  leader- 
ship in  Congress,  i  he  downiaii  01  Speaker 
Cannon  and  the  early  retirement  of  Seoatnr 
Aldrich  and  Senator  Hale  point  to  audi  a 
change. 

Since  these  events  were  deferred  tcxj  lone, 
the  Democrats  will  be  likely  to  gain  control 
of  the  House  and  perhaps  considerably 
reduce  the  Republican  majority  in  the 
Senate.  Their  chance  of  winning  the  Presi- 
dency is  yet  too  uncertain  to  speculate  about. 
If  we  could  imagine  a  world  without  Mi. 
Biyan  and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  Democnts 
would  have  the  better  outlook.  But  they 
are  both  \\  iih  us  and  the  very  presence  oi 
each  works  to  the  same  end  —  the  strength- 
ening of  the  Republican  opp>ortunity.  For, 
in  this  time  of  the  loosening  of  party  ties, 
personalities  count  for  more  than  in  times 
(rf  party  compactness.  Mr.  Bryan  has 
progressively  weakened  his  party  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  progressively  strengthened 
his. 

And  the  faction  morally  strongest  in 
either  party  now  is  the  Republican  Insur- 
gents.  They  have  won  more  significant 

victories  .'md  wrouc^ht  more  significant 
changes  duniag  liiis  session  of  Congress 
than  the  political  managers  seem  yet  to 
imdcrstand. 

They  opened  the  procccdin*'-  in  the 
House  so  that  "a  hill  may  be  read  i  (  ;  rr  i!  w 
passed."  The  retirement  of  two  dom1na.11: 
Senators  will  radically  change  the  methods 
in  the  Senate  and  put  upon  every  Senator 
a  greater  responsibility.  When  Senators 
can  no  longer  l.>lir^(ily  follow  leaders,  the}* 
must  show  their  individual  qualities.  Most 
of  ally  the  Insurgents  have  won  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people.  They  hold  to  the  old 
traditions  of  the  Republican  party,  especi- 
ally to  the  indi\'idual  freedom  of  opf)or- 
tunity;  and  they  are  tree  enough  and  cour- 
ageous enough  to  apply  it  to  present  con- 
ditions. When  a  Democratic  Senator  (Mr. 
Rayner)  projKtst d  that  they  become  Demo- 
crats and  an  InsurLcnt  Senator  (Mr.  Dol- 
li\er)  declined  the  inxitation,  the  whole 
party  situation  was  made  pkin.  The  Demo, 
crats  said:  *'You  are  dissatisfied.  Come 
with  us  and  we  can  win."  The  Insurgents 
replied ;  "  We  thank  you,  but  we  do  not  trust 
your  judgment  nor  your  management,  and 
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with  a  new  kind  of  leader  we  can  ourselves 
win."  And  thdr  chance  is  good. 

II 

A  winning;  national  political  proj^mme 
is  not  hard  to  construct.  Opposition  to 
privilege  is  its  main  plank.  This,  in  fact, 
was  the  essoice  of  Jefferson's  prc^ranime 
when  he  won  for  his  party  its  long  lease  of 
power,  and  it  w.t;  the  essence  of  Lincoln's 
prof^ramme  when  he  won  for  his  party  itf> 
loni:  lease  ot  power.  each  period  tlie 
principle  was  applied  to  different  problems; 
and  it  must  be  apfdied  to  a  still  different 
group  of  problems  now.  But  it  is  the  same 
fundamental,  unchanging  American  baltlc- 
ciy — the  purpose  that  justifies  our  con- 
fidence in  Republican  government 

Rejoice  at  it  or  r^ret  it,  as  you  may 
(and  there  are  many  grxxl  men  who  regret 
it  and  more  who  rejoice),  the  man  that 
Stands  tor  this  fundamental  principle  more 
clearly  than  any  other,  in  the  minds  of  the 
masses,  is  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  man 
who  stands  for  it  far  more  effectively  than 
any  other  in  the  Democratic  party  or  any 
other  now  in  executive  authority  in  either 
party,  is  William  J.  Gay  nor. 

Ill 

To  illu^itratc  the  present  application  of 
this  principle  of  opposition  to  privilege, 
consider  the  two  prevalent  points  of  view 
that  men  take  of  go^'eniment  Th^  are 
really  two  outlooks  on  life. 

The  first  point  of  view  is  that  opjxir- 
lunity  «hall  be  equal,  that  every  man  shall 
have  a  fair  tield  and  free  play  so  long  as  he 
does  not  restrict  the  op[x)rtunities  of  others, 
but  no  further.  It  is  this  idea  that  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  American  life.  This  is  the  road 
that  has  seemed  U)  all  who  believe  in  }x>pular 
government  to  lead  to  continuous  human 
ele\'ation. 

The  other  point  of  Wew  starts  with  the 
unfortunate  fact  that,  even  with  the  greatest 
practicable  ronality  ot  t)]  "port unity,  most 
men  will  remain  weak.  Therefore  the 
fflhsority  of  the  stronger  will  always  lead  the 
majorit)'  of  the  weaker,  and  the  few  strongest 
will  lead  all.  In  fact,  all  human  prngres-s 
comes  by  strong  leailershiji;  and  there  is  no 
other  law  in  biology  or  in  social  and  indus- 
trial life  than  the  survi\-al  of  the  fittest. 


This  philosophy  of  life  and  of  government 
maintains  that,  if  to-day  you  could  strip  the 
fortunate  and  the  strong  of  inherited  and 

acquired  advantages,  the  same  advantages 

would  quickly  he  won  again  by  a  small 
group  of  the  most  caj)able;  that  in  the  long 
run  those  who  ha\  e  won  ad\  aniages  deserved 
to  win  them;  and  that  therefore  all  restraint 
of  men  prevents  the  dc\  elo[)ment  of  natural 
leadership  and  holds  back  all  progress. 

Let  us  apply  these  two  j>oints  of  \  lew  to 
the  part  that  great  corporations  play  in 
our  industrial  and  political  life. 

A  corporation  is  a  lever  —  a  big  corpora- 
tion a  long  lever.  By  means  of  it  a  man 
or  a  small  group  of  men  can  exert  a  j.)Ower 
far  greater  than  their  individual  strength  — 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
lever.  Another  and  e\en  greater  advan- 
tage that  it  ha?  over  an  indi\  idual  is  its  con- 
tinuous existence.    It  outIi\es  individuals. 

By  the  second  philosophy  of  progress  — 
that  we  go  forward  only  by  the  strength  of 
the  strong  —  the  corpomtion  is  the  most 
useful  as  well  as  most  powerful  tool  invented 
in  industrial  life.  It  concentrates  leader- 
ship. By  any  measure  of  progress  the 
corporation  is  a  useful  tool,  provided  it  do 
not  have  artificial  advantages  that  restrict 
individual  opportunity.  But,  under  the 
theof)  of  popular  government  and  free 
opportunity,  it  must  be  made  to  serve  the 
individual,  not  to  crowd  him  out 

By  one  philosophy  corporations  must  be 
left  practically  free,  and  by  the  other  they 
must  be  ver}-  rigidly  restricted. 

Vou  may  apply  these  two  theories  of  life 
and  of  government  to  the  tariff;  to  postal 
savings  banks;  to  banking  and  currency 
s>stem5.  In  c\*ery  application  you  will 
lind  the  line  nf  division  and  the  line  of  battle. 
Everywhere  the  same  <iuestion  arises 
where  do  individual  rights  end,  and  beyond 
what  point  may  the  strong  work  and  win 
according  to  their  strength? 

Hut  tlicre  is  no  doubt  about  the  line 
of  iiattic  now.  nor  any  doubt  alx)ut  the 
iinal  result.  .\w k wardly,  sometimes  angrily, 
sometimes  unjustly,  often  at  the  hands  of 
demagogues,  but  surely,  the  people  are  going 
to  regain  the  opj^ortunities  for  the  many 
against  the  eonccnlralion  of  privilege  for  a 
few.  And  this  is  the  cue  to  the  whole 
present  political  situation. 
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A SHORT  time  a  nmn  irom  an 
up-state  town  in  New  York  came 
into  this  office  with  a  little  roll  of 
bonds  and  stocks,  and  wished  to  know  how 
good  they  were  for  him  to  hold.  He  was 
a  retired  brick  manufacturer.  Most  of  his 
fortune  was  represented  by  a  mortgage  on 
the  yards  that  he  had  owned  and  sold. 
As  this  mortgage  was  paid  off  year  by 
year  he  invested  the  proceeds  in  bonds 
and  stocks. 

His  stocks  may  be  passed  by  without 
comment.  They  consisted  of  small 
blocks  of  well-known  industrials,  mostly 
in  New  York  state.  "I  know  those 
fdlows»"  he  said,  "and  I  bold  these 
stocks  as  a  way  of  backing  them.  It 
there's  anything  wrong  with  them,  I*m 
likely  to  hear  of  it" 

Two  of  his  bonds  were  bought  in  1908,  and 
were  good,  solid,  railroad  issues,  also  in  New 
York.  They  passed  without  comment 
Another  bond  was  a  lien  cwi  a  power  plant 
established  about  five  years  ago.  He  bought 
it  at  a  price  to  yield  him  nearly  6  per  cent. 
It  is  now  an  esiabiiAhcd  issue  of  its  sort, 
and  has  a  good  market  of  the  dass.  He 
could  sell  it  with  a  profit  of  about  5  per  cent, 
if  he  liked. 
"Where  did  you  get  it?"  he  was  asked. 

"  My  bank  is  the  correspondent  of  

&  Ca  in  New  York,"  he  said,  "and  they 
thought  it  was  good.  It's  too  far  out  West 
for  me;  but  I  guess  that's  prejudice.  I've 
got  to  like  it." 

It  was  good.  Then,  with  some  hesita- 
tion, he  unrolled  three  other  bonds  for 
$1,000  each. 

"These  are  the  ones  I'm  not  so  sure 
about."  he  said.  "I  bought  them  all,  at 
different  times,  from  a  young  fellow  who 

travels  up  our  way  for    &  Co.,  oi 

Philadelphia.  He  is  a  good  talker.  He 
tells  me  that  many  of  the  banks  in  Penn- 
sylvania buy  these  thinjrs.  and  I  haw  always 
taken  his  word  for  il.  lUit  I  read  in  the 
local  newspaper  the  other  day  thai  half  the 
bonds  of  power  companies  in  the  countr}^ 


are  not  good;  and  I  wanted  to  know  some- 
thing about  these." 

Two  of  them  were  the  bonds  of  new  power 
companies.  The  third  was  an  industrial, 
a  junior  bond  of  a  well-known  company. 

A  glance  at  the  power  bonds  showed  that 
they  belong  to  a  big  group  of  flotations 
that  has  come  to  the  surface  within  the  past 
two  years.  Both  bonds  at  the  outset  were 
sold  with  a  stock  bonus  and  at  a  discount 
According  to  his  memorandum,  tids  man 
had  bou^  both  during  their  periods  ol 
flotation, 

"Did  you  get  a  stock  bonus  with  this?-*" 

"No  —  I  got  the  bond  at  a  discount  of 
2  per  cent.,  and  that's  alt" 

''Do  you  know  in  what  stage  of  con- 
struction this  plant  is  at  the  present  time?" 

"It's  finished,  isn't  it^" 

"It  is  still  in  process  oi  construction,  it 
has  not  earned  a  cent,  and  the  iiiierest  on 
your  bonds  is  still  paid  out  of  the  money 
you  paid  in." 

The  visitor  gasped.  "I  thought  it  was  a 
bargain." 

Now  at  the  time  it  was  sold,  that  boiui 
was,  and  is  to-day,  a  bargain.  The  buyers, 
when  the  bonds  \\  ere  first  sold,  got  a  bonus 
of  $500  stock  with  every  Sr. 000  of  bonds. 
The  bonds  are  now  worth  about  S950  and 
the  stock  is  worth  about  $225.  The  cost  to 
the  original  buyers  was  about  $975  for  both. 
When  he  learned  these  facts  die  visitor 
puzzled  for  a  minute,  then  came  to  this  con- 
clusion : 

'T  guess  I  got  the  right  thing,  but  I  got 
it  from  the  wrong  man,  didn't  I?" 

The  second  bond  was  somewhat  similar. 
The  ex-brick-maker  described  it  in  his  own 

way: 

"It's  still  in  the  fire.  1  guess." 

It  is.  He  paid  for  it  cash,  $985,  and 
interest.  It  pays  its  mterest.  The  power 
company  is  a  good  prospect  It  is,  however, 

located  in  a  section  of  the  country  where 
there  are  to-day  few  industries  using  power 
of  any  sort,  for  coal  is  vcjy  high  there.  The 
power  is  there  —  always  has  been  —  and 
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the  promoters  of  the  p>ower  company  believe 
that  with  power  cheap  a  great  manufactur- 
ing development  will  take  place.  In  fact, 
they  have  many  contracts  to  furnish  power 
to  new  plants  that  will  start  up. 

Yet  the  company  is,  strictly  speaking, 
"in  the  fire."  When  its  construction  is 
done  and  the  industrial  development  has 
come,  it  may  turn  out  to  be  very  excellent; 
or  it  may  not. 

Both  these  bonds  are  good  enough  securi- 
ties of  their  class.  This  particular  buyer, 
however,  got  them  from  the  wrong  kind  of 
a  dealer.  He  believed,  when  he  bought, 
that  the  companies  had  done  their  construc- 
tion, were  earning  money,  and  were  solidly 
established.  He  was  induced  to  regard  the 
bonds  as  "investments,"  and  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  their  ultimate  value  depended  on 
certain  future  contingencies. 

He  should  have  received  with  each  of  them 
a  substantial  bonus  of  stock.  H  a  man 
when  he  buys  a  bond  assumes  some  of  the 
larger  risks  of  the  construction  and  operation 
of  a  plant  or  of  a  railroad  or  of  any  other 
industry,  he  ought  to  get  a  certain  amount  of 
stock  to  compensate  him  for  that  risk.  The 
theory  is  that,  since  the  stock  will  get  all  the 
profits  over  a  certain  limited  amount,  it  is 
supf>osed  to  carry  also  all  the  risk.  If  the 
bondholder  assumes  some  of  the  risk  he  also 
ought  to  get  some  of  the  profits,  if  there  be 
any. 

As  a  result  of  his  visit  to  New  York  the 
visitor  is  holding  both  his  bonds;  but  he 
has  determined  that  hereafter  he  will  learn 
a  great  deal  more  about  the  bonds  he  buys. 
His  banker,  in  the  case  of  the  two  power 
bonds  and  the  one  industrial,  belongs  in  the 
third  or  fourth  class  of  retail  bond-dealers. 
He  filled  his  orders  by  taking  bonds  from  the 
big  retail  dealers,  keeping  a  small  amount 
of  cash  as  commission  and  putting  the 
"bonus"  in  his  pocket.  He  is  probably  not 
dishonest;  but  his  customers  always  pay  high 
for  their  bonds  and  stocks. 

This  buyer,  like  many  thousands  of  others 
all  over  the  country,  is  just  learning  how  to 
buy  public-utility  bonds.  A  "public  utility" 
is  a  bond  that  rcfjrcsents  the  property  and 
good-will  of  a  company  organized  to  supply 
ser^^ce  to  the  public.  It  may  be  gas,  elec- 
tric-light, water,  street  transportation,  power, 
or  even  heat.    If  is  to-day  the  biggest  active 


class  of  securities  for  the  people  outside 
of  the  standard  railroad  bonds  and  possibly 
real-estate  mortgages. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  most  conservative  of 
the  banking  houses  of  New  York  and  Boston 
and  Philadelphia  sold  such  bonds  only  with 
much  hesitation.  They  were  new  in  those 
days.  Now  e\erybody  handles  them.  You 
can  buy  them  from  the  most  hide-bound 
banking  houses  in  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  many  of  the  very  best  banking  houses 
in  the  bond  business  now  make  most  of  their 
profits  out  of  such  bonds  and  deal  in  the 
standard  old  railroad  bonds  more  as  an 
advertisement  than  anything  else. 

Naturally  the  prejudice  against  public- 
utility  bonds  dies  hard;  but  it  is  dying, 
and  it  ought  to  die.  Many  of  the  street- 
railway  and  electric-light  bonds  of  ten 
years  ago  —  called  speculative  at  that 
time  —  are  already  underlying  bonds,  with 
millions  of  other  bonds  and  paid-in 
stock  now  standing  behind  them.  These 
old  bonds  are  very  good  securities.  A 
man  who  owns  them  may  be  very  com- 
fortable indeed  and  never  worrj-  about  his 
interest  payments. 

Right  now  there  are  dozens  of  issues  of 
power  and  electric-light  bonds  sold  to  the 
public.  Some  of  them  belong  to  the  estab- 
lished class;  but  most  of  them  are  in  their 
early  stages.  A  buyer  should  discriminate 
ven'  carefully.  If  he  has  the  right  kind  of 
a  banker  he  will  get  a  fair  judgment  from 
him;  for  an  honest  banker  does  not  sell  bonds 
on  a  plant  under  construction  as  if  they  were 
bonds  of  finished  projects.  He  points  out 
how  long  it  will  be  before  the  plant  is  fin- 
ished. He  tells  how  many  factories  are  ready 
to  buy  power.  He  tells  how  many  other 
factories  are  going  to  be  built  —  so  far  as  he 
knows.  He  does  not  talk  wildly  and  with 
enthusiasm  about  future  customers  for  the 
plant  as  though  they  were  already  standing 
around  with  signed  contracts,  waiting  only 
for  the  electric  current. 

The  main  thing  in  making  this  kind  of  an 
investment  is  to  "buy  right."  You  can 
buy  standard  railroad  bonds  from  a  bucket 
shop,  if  you  like,  provided  you  pay  cash. 
You  can  sell  them,  if  you  ever  wish  to, 
through  any  banker  you  happen  to  meet  — 
provided,  again,  you  see  that  you  get  the 
money  right  away.    But  if  you  buy  public- 
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utility  bonds  irom  any -old-firm"  you  will 
search  the  world  in  vain  for  somebody  to  sell 
them  for  you  after  the  "any-old-firm  "  has 

disappeared,  or  moved  on  to  another  section 
oi  the  coimtry,  or  taken  all  your  money  that 
it  thinks  it  can  get.  You  may  then  hear 
the  well-wom  phnse:  "  We  are  not  bidding. 
We  are  selling  the  bonds*  not  buying  them." 

Ordinary  common  sense  will  guide  the 
buyer  in  this  field  as  well  as  in  the  railroad 
bond  field.  If  a  man  wants  to  get  5  per  cent, 
on  lus  investments  to  make  up  for  the 
increased  cost  of  living,  I  should  pick  out  for 
him  the  public-utility  bonds  of  the  better 
classes.  They  are  safer  thiin  second  or 
third  mortgages  of  the  weaker  railroad  com- 
(mnies,  and  you  have  to  go  quite  a  way  down 
the  raihmd  Iist»  these  days,  to  get  $  per  cent, 
on  your  investments. 

Tn  return  for  the  higher  rate,  you  ought  to 
understand  that  you  have  to  sacrifice  one 
of  two  things:  safety  of  principal  and  inter- 
est, or  quidc  maricetabtlity. 

Nine  men  out  of  ten  would  rather  give 
up  some  of  the  quick  marketability  of  the 


listed  bond  than  to  give  up  safety.  In  the 
public-uttb'ty  fields  the  better  classes  ol 
such  bonds  —  you  give  up  only  a  oertaio 

part  of  the  marketability.  Most  of  the 
reputable  houses  that  handle  such  bonds 
provide  also  a  fairly  good  market  for  them, 
and  are  willing  to  take  them  back,  hi  nor- 
mal times,  at  a  regular  market  price. 

Further  down  the  list,  you  get  a  still 
larger  income,  less  marketability,  and,  in 
many  cases,  less  safety.  Still  further  down, 
you  leave  the  investment  fidd  entin^  and 
get  a  purely  speculative  bond  that  cannot 
be  sold  and  that  has  little  guaranty  of  safety, 
no  matter  how  good  its  speculative  chances 
may  be. 

Don't  forget  our  visitor's  simile  of  the 
bricks  that  are  still  ''in  the  fire.*'  If  yoa 

buy  bricks  before  they  are  finished,  or  bonds 
on  plants  that  have  their  destiny  yet  to  work 
out,  be  sure  you  get  them  at  prices  or  under 
conditions  that  insure  you  something  to 
balance  your  ri^;  and  don't  whine  if  you 
have  to  wait  for  a  while  lor  the  fire  to  cool 
down*  C.  M.  K» 


IS  YOUR  BANK  VAULT  REALLY 

INSURED? 


IN  THE   year   1909,   107  American 
banks  were  the  victims  of  hold-ups 
and  burglaries,  and  the  money  loss 
was  $159,000. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  well  worth 
while  for  eveiy  banker  to  discovo'  whether 
or  not  his  vaults  are  really  insured  against 
violence.  Most  bankers  carry  insurance, 
and  will  answer  olT-hiuid  that  they  are  well 
protected.   But  are  they? 

Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  bank-rob- 
bery  incident  in  recent  hisfor\'  will  serve  bc^t 
to  illustrate  the  I'.k  t  liial  a  buru'hiry  policy 
locked  up  somewiiere  is  not  always  a  real 
insurance  against  bank  loss. 

The  bank  cashier  in  a  Kentucky  town  was 
a  friend  of  the  c(  ntral  tLlejihone  operator. 
The  operator  wished  to  take  his  sweet- 
heart to  a  village  party,  and  he  asked 
the  cashier  to  come  up  and  tak^  charge. 


during  the  early  evenmg.  The  cashier 
lc>cked  up  the  hnnk,  went  upstairs  to 
the  telephone  exchange,  and  became,  pro 
lem,  a  telephone  operator.  A  friend 
dropped  In.  Along  about  ten  p.  m.  the 
operator  came  back,  and  the  three  friends 
sat  and  tallied. 

Two  men  came  through  the  door,  wear- 
ing masks.  At  the  point  of  a  revolver,  the 
diree  unlucky  friends  lined  up  against  the 
wall,  and  one  of  the  intruders  went  through 
the  yxx-kcts  of  the  cashier.  He  foun<l  the 
key  of  \hv  l)ank.  The  other  two  men  were 
then  bound  and  gagged.  The  casiiier  was 
forced  to  conduct  the  robbers  to  the  bank, 
open  the  doors,  find  a  lamp,  and  light  it 
The  vault  door  was  opened  in  a  similar 
way.  The  safe  stood  exposed  to  view,  li 
was  guarded  by  a  combination  lock,  not 
the  more  modem  ttme>lock. 
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They  told  tiie  cashier  to  open  It  He 

dcmiiTTcd.  They  made  initial  preparations 
tu  hlou  it  open,  proposing  to  use  the  body 
of  the  casliier  as  a  pad  to  deaden  the  ooise 
of  the  explosion.  The  cashier  thought  it 
over  and  decided  to  meet  the  demand. 
fTc  0{-»cncd  ihv  safe.  Several  thousand 
dollars  in  cash  and  si>ccie  rewarded  the  raid. 
The  robbers  bound  and  gagged  the  cashier 
and  left  him  upstairs,  witib  his  two  compan> 
ions,  to  meditate  upon  the  stiniDg  events 
of  the  evening.  They  got  away  with  the 
loot. 

The  bank,  of  course,  put  in  a  claim  for 


had  paid  premiums  for.  They  took  it  into 

court  to  fmd  out. 

The  judge  in  the  circuit-court  found  for 
the  bank.  He  held  that  tlie  robbers  had 
used  both  force  and  tods,  as  provided  in  the 
contract.  They  had  applied  force  to  the 
cashier  to  make  him  open  the  doors;  and 
the  cashier  himself  was  the  "tool"  of  the 
robbers! 

Somewhat  astonished,  but  thankful  that 

die  cashier  was  not  also  considered  an 

explosive,  the  insuranc  r  company  took  an 
appeal.  The  higher  courts  were  more 
literaL    Tlie  ultimate  decision  was  to  the 
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its  insurance.  The  company  met  tfie  de- 
mand by  citing  the  conditions  of  the  contract 

The  bank,  it  appeared,  was  insured 
against  "  in  consequence  of  the  felonious 
abstraction  of  money  and  securities  from  the 
safe  by  any  |x?rson  or  persons  who  shall 
have  made  entry  into  such  safe  by  the  use 
of  tocAs  or  explosives  directly  thereupon," 
and  against  loss  by  robbery  or  hold-up  pro- 
\idefl  that  at  the  time  the  regular  force  of 
tile  bank  vvaa  at  work  in  the  bank. 

Clearly,  it  seemed,  these  provisions  dkl 
not  apply  to  the  case  in  point.  The  bank 
people,  however,  wanted  to  know  what  ihey 


effect  that  the  bank  could  not  recover,  as  the 

contract  evidently  meant  to  specify  the  use 
of  "burglar's  tools  or  explosives,"  and  not 
duress  applied  to  a  man.  The  case  stirred 
up  the  banking  world  to  an  astonishing 
degree.  The  JounuU  of  ike  American 
Bankets*  Association  made  it  the  baas  of 
a  propaganda  for  a  new  form  of  burglary 
policy  that  would  really  cover  a  few  of  the 
losses  sut?ered  at  the  hands  of  burglars. 

In  most  of  the  up-to-date  burglary  policies 
issued  to  banks  to-day,  there  is  a  new  datise 
covering  such  hold-ups  as  the  one  that  is 
recorded  here.  The  premium  for  such  a 
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policy,  however,  is  higher  than  for  a  policy 
without  it,  if  the  i  ink  is  not  equipped  with 
a  time- lock,  bimiiarly  there  are  many 
policies  written  to-day  by  standard  com- 
panies that  cover  loss^  by  daylight  hold-up» 
in  8|»te  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  staff 
may  be  out  of  the  bank.  Since  it  is  a  matter 
of  simple  common  sense  to  figure  that  rob- 
bers raiding  a  banlc  in  broad  daylight  would 
be  most  Ukeljr  to  choose  Hie  hour  when  tiiere 
are  fewest  men  in  the  bank,  the  utter  folly 
of  failing  to  get  a  policy  that  offers  this  safe- 
guard should  be  evident  to  anyone. 

Yet  there  are  thousands  of  banks  all  over 
this  country  that  are  paying  insurance  pre- 
miums to-day  on  policies  that  guard  against 
nothing  except  "entry  by  took  or  explo- 
sives," or  hold-up  while  the  whole  force  is  at 
work.  Is  your  bank  one  of  them?  Why 
not  look  up  the  policy  and  find  out? 

Here  is  a  tale  of  the  Middle  West  that 
ought  to  make  some  people  think:  The 
directors  of  a  new  bank  instructed  the 
ca'^hier  to  get  burglary  insurance  on  the 
vault  and  safe  and  contents.  He  knew  very 
little  about  bank  insurance,  or  any  other 
kind.  He  called  up  his  friend,  the  local 
insurance  agent,  and  asked  him  whether 
he  could  get  it.  Few  bank  policies  ever 
pass^  through  this  agent's  hands;  but  he 
wrote  to  the  company  here  presented,  and 
fmally  turned  up  witli  a  list  of  questions 
about  the  equipment  and  safeguards  of  the 
bank. 

The  cashier  went  around  with  a  tape- 
measure,  filled  in  the  blanks  that  asked  for 
sizes,  and  felt  that  he  had  done  his  duty  in 
that  line.    The   blanks   concerning  the 

equipment  did  not  bother  him.  A  certain 
door  was  hard,  and  siione  like  jxilishcd  steel. 
It  went  into  the  list  as  "solid  stceL" 

When,  a  few  months  later,  the  bank  was 
entered  and  robbed,  with  all  the  necessary 
concomitants  of  force  and  violent  entry, 
the  cashier  felt  quite  comfortable.  The 
bank  tiled  its  claim  for  recovery.  The 
insurance  company  sent  a  man  to  look  over 
the  place,  armed  with  the  list  of  questions 
and  the  cashier's  answers. 

When  he  came  to  that  "sohd  steel"  door 
he  smiled,  and  presently  went  away,  quite 
happy.  Then  die  bank  received  a  letter 
from  the  company  to  the  effect  that  liability 
was  denied  because  the  alleged  door  of 


solid  steel  was  merely  a  fireproof  door  d 
polished  sheet- iron  filled  with  concrete 
and  otTered  no  resistance  to  the  burglars  a: 
all.  The  cashier  looked  at  it,  and  leamea 
sometbiog  about  doors  and  burglary  insur- 
ance all  at  the  same  time. 

The  upshot  of  the  whole  affair  was  z 
larger  lesson.  His  particular  policy,  be 
found,  was  voided  by  the  mistakes  he  had 
made.  OUwr  policies,  he  discovered,  pro- 
vided that  in  the  case  of  such  mistakes  the 
policy  is  not  voided,  but  only  partially 
voided.  The  policy  still  holds  good  for  a? 
much  insurance  as  would  ha%'e  been  obtained 
for  the  same  premium  if  the  true  descxiptioc 
had  been  given. 

It  cost  this  particular  bank  several  thou- 
sand dollars  to  find  out  what  a  real  burglar, 
insurance  policy  is.  It  ought  to  cost  %er. 
little.  The  records  of  the  companies  are 
well  known  among  the  insurance  agoits 
and  brokers  of  the  larger  cities,  and  it  is  no 
defense  to  plead  ignorance  or  innocence 
as  an  excuse  after  a  burglar)-. 

'*I  thought  that  1  was  insured,"  said  a 
bank  president,  who  was  a  victim  in  1906, 
"but  I  found  out  that  I  was  merely  a  con- 
tributor to  the  dividend  fund  of  an  insur- 
ance company." 

Actually,  he  was  not  liable  to  his  depo- 
itors  or  his  stockholders  on  account  of  hk 
ignorance  of  the  terms  of  his  policy;  but 
morally  he  was  guilty  of  "contributory 
negligence"  in  the  matter  of  the  loss  of 
$2,ooo-odd  met  with  by  his  bank. 

This  article  is  not  an  essay  on  bank 
burglary.  It  does  not  pretend  to  list  the 
ways  in  which  a  bank-burglary  policy  may 
be  voided,  evaded,  or  partially  invalidated. 
All  that  it  aims  to  do  is  to  raise  in  the  min^^ 
of  every  bank  officer  into  whose  hands  ii 
falls  the  simple  question*. 

"Is  my  vaidt  really  insured?" 

If  you  arc  not  dead  sure,  after  you  have 
dug  your  }K)!icy  out  of  the  safe  place  whert 
you  put  it  without  reading  it  when  it  came 
to  you,  write  to  an  intdlig^t  insurance 
broker,  or  to  one  of  the  bigger  agencies  thai 
handle  j)olicie5  of  many  companies  —  or, 
if  \ou  like,  to  Tuf.  World's  Work.  It 
is  just  as  well  to  find  out  before  you  are 
numbered  with  llie  victims  when  the  ne^^ 
detective  agency  makes  its  report  next 
September. 
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INfrRFSSIOVS  f)F  THE  SCENES  OF  WHICH  MR.  T  A  FT  IS  THE  CENTRE  AS  HE  BUS- 
IES HIMSELF  AT  HiS  BIG  JOB -TEMPERAMENT  OF  THE  MAN  REVEALED  IN 
CROWDED  DAYS  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE— HOW,  BELIEVING  HIMSELF  MISUNDER. 
STOOD  BY  THE  PEOPLE,  A  SINCERE  PRESIDENT  SUILBS  AND  GOES  HIS  WAY 

BY 

WILLIAM  BAYAKD  HALE 

(Aonnn  ot  "a  wku  or  m  wnru  boom  wmt  immooam  aoauvBU^ 


IT  doesn't  look  like  work.  It  is  Hone 
so  smilingly,  with  such  unfailing  gcxxl 
humor,  such  alacrity,  such  a  spring 
ol  welcome  toward  each  new  phase  of  the 
job  as  it  presents  itself,  that  you  say  to 
yourself  "The  man  is  at  play." 

He  isn't,  quite.  Later,  you  come  to  know 
that  he  feels,  feels  keenly,  the  responsibilities 
of  his  oflKce;  ttiat  he  grieves,  grieves  deeply, 
over  the  misappcehensions  which  somehow 
have  fallen  n|)on  his  best  endpa\ors;  that 
sometimes  he  even  doubts  his  t  triess  for  a 
post  which  seems  to  require  nut  so  much 
a  concern  to  serve  as  a  vulgar  eagerness  to 
please.  There  are  episodes  eveiy  day  that 
distress  him:  a  man  of  instinctive  sympathy, 
he  takes  much  to  heart  the  indi\  idual  traj^e- 
dies  that  he  is  constantly  appealed  to 
interpose  In,  like  a  remediid  Fate.  There 
are  things,  a  dozen  times  a  day,  which  It  must 
sadden  him  to  hn:vo  tn  refuse.  There  arc 
plenty  of  things  to  anger  him,  that  Ho  an^er 
him;  when  he  hears  ascribed  to  him  muiues 
whidi  he  couldn't  possibly  harbor  for  a 
second,  there  mounts,  I  think,  in  the  Taft 
breast  a  hot  anger  that  a  less  virile  man 
couldn't  feel. 

Vet  he  is  good-humored  always,  sunny 
always.  His  cheerfulness — this  »  very 
dear,  after  a  while  —  is  the  cheerfulness 
of  a  good  conscience.  His  is  a  nature  which 
has  disciplined  itself  to  go  ahead  and  do 
the  work  that  has  to  be  done  without  regard 
to  praise  or  blame. 

I  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  and  honor 
of  ")bserving  President  Taft  at  his  work. 
iJurinjf  the  greater  part  of  a  busy  week,  the 
President  allowed  me  to  sit  by  his  side  in 
bis  office  at  tiw  White  House  while  he 
ncdved  visitors  and  vtnnsacted  business. 


Inevitably  T  was  witness  to  a  succession  of 
scenes  which  were  not  merely  of  extraor- 
dinary interest  in  themselves,  but  were 
amazingly  revealing  as  to  the  compelling 
motives  ol  the  chief  actor  in  them.  The 
revelation  was  such  that  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  President  should  object  to  its  being 
imparted  to  the  public.  Mr.  Taft  is  a  man 
who  underrates  publicity,  though  publicity 
could  do  much  for  him.  He  will  be  per- 
fectly indifTcrent  whether  his  visitor  tells  or 
does  not  tell  what  he  saw  -~  indifTcrent 
whether  the  telling  be  sympathetic  or  critical. 

IN  THE  president's  OFFICE 

The  setting  is  one  of  more  dignity  than 
any  previous  President  has  enjoyed.  The 
executive  olVices  have  been  generously  en- 
larged. There  are  ccnnmodious  waiting 
rooms  and  ample  lobbies.  The  President's 
I)rivate  olTice  is  now  an  oval  chamber  in 
olive-green  and  white,  with  some  archi- 
tectural grace  marking  the  Georgian 
fireplace,  the  windows  (their  curtains 
embroidered  with  the  national  arms  and 
crest),  and  four  floors  —  which  invariably 
puzzle  callers  unfamiliar  with  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  place.  On  the  walls  are  just 
two  pictures:  a  photograph  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, outraging  taste  in  a  garish  gilt  frame, 
and  a  painting  of  President  Taft's  father, 
looking  like  the  mellow  statesman  that 
he  was.  Half  encircling  the  room  are  set-in 
bookcases,  the  eight  doors  of  which  reflect 
eight  images  of  gesticulating  Congressmen. 
\n  echo  inhabits  the  chamber  —  as  often 
is  the  case  with  oval  rcx)ms  —  frequently 
conveying  the  whispers  of  cautious  visitors 
in  megaphone  utterance  lo  ears  thirty 
feet  away. 
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The  President  would  be  satisfied  to  see 
his  visitors  in  a  pubHc  whispering  gallery, 
but  most  of  them  think  that  tfaQr  have 

private  and  confidential  communications 
to  make,  and  some  now  and  then  succeed 
in  luring  him  to  the  adjoining  Cabinet 
Room,  througli  the  open  door  of  whidi  the 
President's  voice  is  beard  speaking  more 
loudly  than  ever.  Mr.  Tait  has  never 
learned  to  whisper.  For  the  most  part,  he- 
gives  audience  sitting  at  his  desk  or  standing 
in  the  centre  of  the  room.  The  expression 
"gives  audience may  not  be  a  republican 
one,  but  it  best  describes  what  the  President 
does.  Mr.  Taft  is  a  good  listener.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  accomplishments  —  lay  in  an- 
other direction. 

The  President  gets  up  about  seven  o*dock. 
He  exercises,  breakfasts,  reads  the  Wash- 
inf^on  Post  and  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
glances  at  the  first  jmgc  of  the  New  \'c,rk 
Times  and  the  Sun.  At  9.30  or  10  o'clock 
he  walks  by  his  private  passage  to  the 
executive  offices. 

On  hi?  r\c-X  th«  President  finds  a  list  of 
his  appointments  lor  the  day,  the  letters 
which  demand  immediate  personal  attention, 
and  half  a  dozoi  more  newspapers.  On 
top  always  lies  the  Charleston  Ncivs  and 
Courier;  the  President  is  particularly  fond 
of  the  punfjent  style  of  Mr.  Hcmj)hili,  who 
is  just  taking  charge  of  a  Richmond  paper, 
Mr.  Taft  is  not  a  great  newspaper  reader, 
but  what  papers  he  does  read  he  reads  in 
their  original  state.  No  clippings  are  sub- 
mitted to  him. 

The  morning  letters  rarely  number  more 
than  a  dozen.  He  disposes  of  them  in  a 
few  minutes.  He  dictates  swiftly,  steadily, 
his  eyes  on  the  floor,  never  changing  a  woid. 
Mr.  Taft  used  to  hesitate,  correct,  and 
revise  a  good  deal,  especially  when  dictating 
speeches.  He  has  acquired  the  iiabit  of 
making  his  first  dictatim  generally  final. 
For  one  letter  which  has  to  be  submitted  to 
the  President.  Mr.  Car]:>cntcr.  the  S  rrcfary 
of  the  President,  answers  ten.  hut  tht- 
President  signs  nothing,  except  purely  formal 
notes,  which  he  has  not  himsdf  composed. 

THE  GENERAL  LEVEE 

The  first  appointments  are  fixed  for  ten 
o'clock.  For  a  few  minutes  before  that 
hour,  however,  the  doors  are  opened  for 


a  general  reception.  At  this  from  fift) 
to  two  hundred  people  pass  rapidly  through 
the  office.  Each  has  a  grasp  of  the  Presi- 
dent's hand  and  a  word. 

It  is  a  case  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  o- 
men.  They  come  from  every  stale  of  ih< 
Union,  from  the  ends  tA  the  earth  and  the 
islands  of  the  sea.  Most  of  them  are  oan- 
scious  of  an  experience  to  be  ever  remem- 
bered and  to  talk  of.  Those  from  the 
South  and  West,  in  particular,  are  mani- 
fesdy  exalted  with  patriotic  sentiments  as 
they  dasp  the  wann  hand  and  look  into  the 
sunny  eyes.   Everybody  goes  off  smiling. 

"Not  ninety,  surely!"  exrlaimed  th-; 
President  as  he  greeted  a  \'enerable  genile- 
woman  whose  son  had  mentioned  her  age. 

"No,  I  shall  be  ten  years  younger  from 
this  hour,"  was  the  instant  rejoinder. 

Behind  her  come  a  group  of  half  a  dozen 
nice-looking  schoolboys  from  Philadelphia. 
They  tell  the  President  that  they  are  "doing 
tiie  sights  of  Washington.*' 

"Go  to  the  Capitol,  young  gentlemen/' 
the  President  advises.  "Sit  in  the  galler)" 
a  while  and  listen.  You  will  hear  debates 
on  great  subjects,  and  you  will  see  —  well, 
I  hardly  like  to  tell  you  tiiat  you  will  set 
what  one  of  jrour  Philadelpfaia  citiaens. 
Wayne  MacVeagh,  used  to  say  might  be 
seen  there.  Mr.  MacVeagh  used  in  this 
connection  to  recite  the  instruction  gi\eD 
by  Count  Oxenstem  when  he  sent  his  son 
out  on  'the  grand  tour':  'Go»  my  son,*  he 
said,  'and  observe  with  what  lack  of  wisdom 
the  States  of  the  world  are  governed  " 
The  President's  smile  neutralized  the  ap- 
parent bitterness  of  the  remark. 

Travelers  from  Europe,  autbois  with 
books  to  leave,  clergymen  and  editors, 
young  ladies*  schools,  have  their  swift 
turns.  "What  building  is  this?"  stage 
whispers  a  pretty  miss.  Poor  child:  She 
has  been  dragged  about  her  countzy's  capital 
till  she  doesn't  know  the  White  House  from 
the  Census  Bureau.  A  Negro  thanks  the 
President  etTusiveiy  for  a  speech  he  had 
made  the  night  before  at  a  meeting  to  luise 
funds  for  Wilberforce  Univenity.  The 
President  is  curious  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
collection.  "  Consid'ablc,  sah,  consid'able,*' 
was  the  noncommittal  answer.  "I  sup- 
pose that  means  you  got  your  hat  hack, 
anyhow,"  laughed  the  big  patron. 
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As  a  rule,  ten  minutes  sees  the  public 
procession  disposed  of  and  the  doors  closed, 
to  open  only  for  those  favored  ones  for 
whom  engagemenls  have  been  made. 

ENTEK  ALDRICH  AND  BOUTELL 

The  day  begins  with  Senator  Lodge, 
who  comes  to  mpoit  action  of  the  Com> 
mittee    on    Foreign    Relations.  Senator 

Reverid^'e  is  on  hand  early  the  Senior 
Senator  from  Indiana  always  comes  early. 
Senator  Aldrich  is  close  led  with  the  Presi- 
dent for  a  minute  and  a  half;  he  assures 
the  President  that  the  Administration  Inter- 
state Commerce  Bill  will  be  given  the 
riRht  of  'vav  the  minute  that  appro|)nat!ons 
are  disposed  of.  Senator  Smoot  follows 
him;  he  wants  a  little  advice  about  the 
amendment  which  he  has  offered  and  whidi 
the  Administration  is  willing  to  accept. 
Then  comes  Representative  Boutell  of 
Illinois. 

"Ho,  Boanerges  of  Prot^tionl"  is  the 
greeting  he  gets.  And  the  Apostle  of 

Protection  begins  a  harangue  on  Uie  beauties 
of  the  Payne  Tariff.  Those  were  beautiful 
figures,  he  says,  triumphant  ligures,  that 
he  had  prepared  for  the  President,  setting 
forth  the  benefits  vouchsafed  the  countiy 
by  this  great  work  of  the  Rq>ublican  party. 
He  wants  to  submit  some  other  figures  — 
an  analysis  of  the  reductions  made  by  the 
new  law  without  considering  silks  and 
liquoTL  He  calls  the  President's  attention 
to  the  attitude  of  the  Chicago  newspapers. 
It  is  all  due  to  their  advertiser'?  j>art!cularly 
the  de{)artnieiit  -tures.  The-c  f'i:il)i -h'ments 
of  iniquity  won  t  allow  the  Chicago  papers 

to  publish  an  honest  statement  about  the 
tar^.  One  Chicago  corre^Modent  pre- 
pared and  sent  in  a  true  account  of  the 
ctTects  of  the  Pa vne- Aldrich  Law,  showing 
it  to  be  the  most  scienti&c,  just,  and  benef- 
icent revenue  act  ever  passed.  Ifis  dis- 
patch was  returned,  and  he  was  instructed 
to  send  what  his  newspaper  wantedi  and 
nothiny  else.    So  says  Mr.  Boutell. 

The  Illinois  Congressman  impresses  it 
on  the  President  that  Chicago  needs  a  lesson 
from  headquarters.  The  I'resident  is  going 
out;  won't  he  give  Chicago  the  straight 
goods-'  Mr.  Boutell  knnw^  what  the 
straight  goods  is:  "  We  Republicans  must 
stand  by  the  tariff  settlement;  it  would  be 


traitorous  to  af>ologizc  for  it  in  any  par- 
ticular. It  is  ours,  and  we  must  be  proud 
of  it  It  is  the  best  revenue  producer  ever 
put  on  the  statute  books.  The  cost  of 
liWng  is  a  result  of  our  national  prosperity. 
The  tariff  has  not  caused  it.  It  is  a  world- 
wide phenomenon.  The  country  never 
enjoyed  such  prosperity,  and  it  is  the 
Rq>ublican  party  and  the  Republican  tariff 
that  did  it." 

Thus  are  the  not-unfamiliar  echoes  awak- 
ened by  the  Son  of  Thunder. 

President  Taft  u  a  good  listener,  even 
when  he  does  not  need  to  be  convinced. 

CONFERKING  WFTH  CONCRESSSfEN 

President  Taft  is  keenly  mtcrested  in 
what  is  going  on  at  the  other  end  of  Penn- 
i^lvania  Avenue.  With  Senators  and 
Representatives  he  freely  discusses  the 
measures  under  consideration.  At  this 
moment  the  Railroad  Bill  is  the  centre  of 
legislative  interest.  Several  Senators  call 
for  enlightenment  as  to  the  purposes  of  the 
bill  and  the  Administration's  willingness 
to  accept  amendments.  Mr.  Taft  makes 
it  clear  that  he  is  not  insisting  on  the  bill  in 
detail.  He  listens  carefully  to  criticisms;  in 
two  cases  he  refers  Senators  to  the  Attorney* 
General  for  the  draughting  of  proposed 
amendments.  No  he  wouldn't  particularly 
oppose  a  proposition  to  lodge  in  the  hands 
of  the  President,  instead  of  those  of  the 
Court,  the  po«ver  to  order  publications  of 
rates;  he  does  insist  that  the  classification 
feature  be  retained. 

One  Senator,  suggesting  an  amendment, 
remarks:  "This  could  do  no  harm,  and 
would  satisfy  a  certain  public  sratiment" 

Mr.  Taft  takes  fire.  With  immense 
vehemence  he  an>Awen=: 

"I  will  do  nothing  to  satisfy  public 
sentiinenL  The  bill  may  be  altered  to 
make  it  more  effective,  but  I  will  have 
none  of  any  provision  worked  in  to  pacify 
anyb(xiy.  T  am  away  past  that.  When 
I  learn  I've  stirred  \\\)  a  new  sort  of  criti- 
cism or  a  new  set  of  critics,  I  feel  a  sort  of 
gleeful  satisfaction!" 

CONFFSSIONS  OF  A  PKhSIDFNT 

This  is  a  note  which  you  hear  again  and 
again.  We  have  to  do  with  a  President 
who  hu  but  one  concmi,  one  motive,  one 
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thouf^ht  — the  good  of  the  country.  He 
resents  instantly  and  angrily  any  suggestion 
that  he  temporize  with  public  sentiment 
Public  sentiment  as  it  reaches  Washington 
seems  to  him  a  thing  unstable  and  artificial. 
In  newspaper  criticism  he  take-  no  block. 
He  puts  his  trust  in  the  good  friends  around 
Um  and  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
int^rity.  He  has  come  —  it  is  no  secret 
that  President  Taft  has  come  —  to  despair 
of  po[)ular  applause  or  even  of  popular 
understanding. 

Here  is  a  visitor  who  urges  a  campaign 
of  publicity;  he  tells  the  President  that 
all  the  countr}'  needs  to  brini,'  it  to  his 
side  af^'ain  is  a  knowledf,'e  of  his  views  and 
his  purposes.  The  President  could  if  he 
would  command  a  far  greater  volume  of 
publidty  than  can  his  enemies.  He  ought 
to  expose  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Insurgents, 
give  the  public  the  facts,  beat  a  call  to  arms 
in  defence  of  causes  which  might  be  lost 
because  of  the  treason  of  the  very  men  who 
are  shouting  loudest  tor  thm. 

President  Taft  says  in  substance: 

"What's  the  use?  I  have  resigned  my- 
self to  misunderstanding.  I  don't  say  that 
I'm  indifferent  to  public  opinion,  but  1 
have  ceased  to  count  on  it  or  hope  for  it 
I  must  wait  for  time  and  the  results  of  my 
labors  to  vindicate  me.  They  will  do  so. 
I  have  a  profound  and  abiding  faith  in  the 
people.  I'heir  hnal  judgment  will  be  right. 
But  it  will  not  be  given  till  the  results  are 
clear  —  as  th^  will  be. 

"T  don't  want  any  forced  or  any  manu- 
factured sentiment  in  my  favor.  J^esides, 
1  don  t  believe  that  anything  I  could  do  or 
say  would  contribute  in  the  least  to  enlighten 
the  public  or  to  change  its  view.  I  simply 
can't  do  that  sort  of  thing,  anyhow.  That 
isn't  my  method.  They  who  know  me 
know  the  single-minded  purpose  of  my 
efforts  for  good  laws  and  good  administra- 
tion, and  they  know  the  hypocritical  nature 
of  most  of  the  enmity  my  measures  are 
meeting  with.  But  I  can't  undertake  to 
enter  into  long  e\|)lanations,  which  would 
do  no  good  anyhow. 

"But  I'll  tell  you  what  I  can  do  and  am 
going  to  do.  I  have  three  more  years  in 
which  to  give  the  countn'  the  very  best 
service  I  know  how  to  give  it,  in  my  own 
way.   There  isn't  gc«ng  to  be  much  said 


just  now,  but  there  are  going  to  be  things 
done,  before  the  country  gets  through  with 
me,  that  ought  lo  insure  a  final  jwlgment 

that  I  won't  be  ashamed  of." 

"Surely  more  than   three  years,  Mr 
President,"  interjected  the  visitor.  "Thert 
is  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  serve  iht 
country  a  second  teim.  The  understanding 
will  come  long  before  the  first  term  is  over." 

Mr.  Taft  seemed  to  reject  the  idea  in* 
stantly  and  decisively. 

"No,  tlircc  more  years." 

INStTRGENTS  AND  MAGAZINES 

President  Taft  is  amazingly  frank  in  the 
expression  of  his  views  regarding  measures 
and  men  and  regarding  his  own  aims.  It 
is  a  fact  that  no  President  of  recent  yean 
has  been  so  little  known  as  to  his  lesl 
personality  and  purposes.  Yet  no  one  ha? 
been  readier  "to  give  himself  away*'  to 
all  and  sundry  who  approach  him.  Presi- 
dent Taft,  as  the  country  looks  at  him 
frcHu  afar,  is  no  little  of  an  enigma.  Prea- 
dent  Taft,  seen  and  talked  to,  is  «s  plain 
as  day. 

Much  that  has  been  said  about  him  he 
believe  is  unjust,  uncharitable,  or  unin 
formed.  He  does  not  believe  that  it  repre- 
sents the  country's  sober  thou^its.  He  is 
certain  that  it  doesn't  represent  what  tht 
countr}'  will  think  when  his  record  is  com- 
l^lele.  1  he  burden  of  his  thought  is  that 
the  honesty  and  the  wisdom  of  his  intentions 
will  he  so  fully  vindicated  by  results  that 
criticism  will  grow  ashamed  and  silent. 
He  felt  when  he  took  up  the  laritT  tJiat  he 
would  be  visited  with  wrath  as  soon  as  any 
bill,  no  matter  what,  was  made  law.  Mr. 
Taft  believes  that  the  activities  of  certain 
of  the  Insurgents,  in  Senate  and  House, 
have  but  one  reason  —  namely,  to  embar- 
rass and  to  harass  him.  He  believes  the  onlv 
result  will  be  to  frustrate,  or  at  least  to  delay-, 
legislation  and  to  give  the  Democrats  the 
next  House. 

Talking  with  more  than  one  visitor,  the 
President  expressed  himself  veri  trt  riv  on 
the  subject  of  the  attitude  of  the  magazines 
and  newspapers.  Mr.  Taft  does  not  accept 
this  criticism  as  sincerely  made.  He  attri- 
hr*f"^  the  antagonism  of  the  mnL'nzinc 
writers  chiefly  to  the  demand  for  mi:il: 
rake  copy.    He  feels  it  the  more  keenly 
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because  the  maeavines  are  the  recipients 
of  what  he  call^  ;i  -subsidy  from  the  Post- 
office  Department,  it  appears  to  him 
gross  mgntitude  for  the  periodical  pica 
to  attack  the  Government  which  annually 
contributes  millions  of  dol'ars  to  its  support. 
Conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  his  purposes, 
he  imds  it  impossible  to  understand  how 
persons  so  wdl  infonned  as  are  the  political 
writers  for  the  magazines  and  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  daily  papers  can  imputrn  his 
moti\es  or  give  to  political  news  the  repre- 
sentations which  he  reads  in  the  press. 

AS  TO  SPEAKER  CANNON 

To  a  visitor  who  be^Ked  the  President  to 
give  the  countn*'  some  assurance  respecting 
his  attitude  toward  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Mr.  Taft  replied: 

"  I  don't  think  anything  that  1  could  say 
would  ;;rr--.inde  the  countr)'  to  understand 
me  in  this  matter.  What  I  am  anxious 
about,  anyhow,  is  not  to  be  understood,  but 
to  get  the  work  done  that  I  want  done.  I 
suppose  the  public  imagines  that  when  I 
want  to  put  a  measure  through  Congress, 
all  I  have  to  do  is  to  send  across  to  the  Capitol 
and  say  so.  I'he  fact  is,  of  course,  1  have 
to  use  what  influence  I  possess  in  the  way 
that  promises  best.  I  have  to  use  the 
machinery  of  the  party.  Mr.  Cannon  is 
the  head  of  the  party  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  is  the  head  of  the  organi- 
sation. I  have  to  work  by  mesns  of  die 
oiganization  and  of  its  head.  I  have  need 
of  the  Speaker  and  of  the  votes  of  the 
organisation,  just  as  I  may  have  need  of 
the  Insurgents. 

"When  the  country  gets  through  with 
me,  perhaps  it  will  underatand  that  Mean- 
while, 1  just  go  ahead  in  my  own  way. 

".As  for  the  Cannon  question,  it  will 
settle  itself.  1  don't  concern  m>'sclf  much 
about  it.  1  have  other  things  to  think 
about*'  (All  this  was  said  before  the  Con- 
gressional revolution  of  March  18th.) 

Thr>«<'  about  President  Taft  have  under- 
stood perfectly  his  attitude  toward  the 
Speaker.  He  has  treated  him  with  con- 
sideiatiott  because  he  has  been  a  power  in 
Conprtss  and  the  head  of  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Govrmment.  He  believes  that  he 
^  been  too  promiscuously  abused.  But 
he  probably  hopes  that  his  term  as  Speaker 


will  end  with  the  present  Congress.  He  is 
not  responsible  for  Mr.  Cannon's  position, 
and  he  believes  that  the  duty  of  dealing  with 
alleged  abuses  of  the  Speakership  lies 
with  the  Congress  and  not  with  the  Execu- 
tive. The  President  has  felt  that  his 
bttsiness  with  Con5^re«.s  was  not  to  reform 
it,  but  to  get  out  ot  il  all  the  legislation 
that  he  could. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  White  House, 
the  President  expressed  himself  as  horvcfnl 
that  the  chief  of  the  measures  recommended 
by  him  to  Congress  would  go  through. 
His  programme  at  this  time  included  acts 
to  r^iulate  issuing  of  injunctions  without 
notice;  to  authorize  the  President  to  make 
temporary'  withdrawals  of  areas  of  |)ublic 
lands;  to  authorize  the  sale  of  certilicaics 
against  the  reclamation  fund;  to  establish 
postal  savings  banks;  to  amend  the  inter- 
state commerce  law,  and  to  confer  separate 
statehood  on  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

"Jim"  Watson,  late  Republican  whip 
m  the  House  and  later  unsuccessful  candi- 
date far  Governor  of  Indiana,  came  in  one 
day  to  confer  on  party  conditions  in  the 
Hoosicr  State,  and  casually  imparted  his 
emphatic  conviction  that  Arizona  would 
send  two  Democratic  Senators  to  Washing- 
ton. He  did  not  succeed  in  shaking  tiie 
President's  faith  in  ^ccrctar}'  Hitchcock's 
assurance  that  the  new  state  would  be 
Republican. 

With  his  Congressional  visltois  the  Prni- 
dent  discusses  measures  as  one  man  with 
another.  His  manner  is  earnest  but  always 
pleasant,  his  personality  entirely  ca])tivating. 
Those  who  ha^  e  seen  and  heard  Mr.  Taft 
on  the  platfomi  have  little  conception  of 
his  personal  winsomeness.  He  does  not 
drive;  he  draws.  The  atmosphere  about 
him  is  filled  with  sunlight  and  serenity. 
His  soul  is  as  o]jen  as  his  eye  is  limpid  and 
clear.  In  Um  vpnk  sincerity,  conscious- 
ness, and  indifference  to  ever>thing  but 
what  he  regards  as  public  good.  His  zeal 
is  not  so  much  tempered  with  good  nature 
as  steadily  enforced  by  it. 

DEALING  WITH  CANDIDATES 

"I  entered  on  the  Presidency,"  the 
President  said,  as  he  discussed  with  General 
Streeter  the  {xjssibility  of  fmding  a  place 
for  somebody  from  rock-ribbed  New  Hami>- 
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shire,  **  I  entered  on  the  Presidency  under 
very  pecuh'ar  c()nditif>ns.  No  President 
was  ever  situated  quite  as  1  was  in  resjject 
to  patrooage.  PracticaUy  all  the  appointees 
of  President  Roosevelt  were  as  much  friends 
of  mine  as  thry  v-crc  of  the  President  who 
appointed  thera.  I  couldn't  ask  them  to 
step  down,  and  there  are  very  few  unsug- 
gested  resignations,  I  assure  you.  The 
result  is  that  I  have  had  few  chances  to 
make  aj)i)ointments.  No  President,  I  be- 
lieve, ever  had  so  few  places  for  his  friends." 

Replying  to  a  criticism  of  an  appointment, 
the  President  remarked  somewhat  sadly, 
"  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  suited  to  this  place. 
I  confess  T  can't  take  it  much  to  heart 
who  gets  a  coilectorship  or  a  post-ofTice. 
One  does  the  job  about  as  well  as  another, 
and  I  don't  seon  to  be  properly  weighed 
down  by  the  responsibility  of  having  to  make 
a  choice." 

In  the  fillinj^'  of  one  class  of  olTices,  how- 
ever, i^resident  Tafl  is  thoroughly  interested. 
He  was  wrestling,  during  my  week  hi  Wash> 
ington,  with  the  appointment  of  four  or 
five  Federal  Judges.  Delegations  and 
candidates  from  Texas,  northern  Ohio, 
Maryland,  come  and  go.  The  President 
impresses  it  upon  all  tfiat  he  denres  and 
seeks  but  one  thing:  namelyt  the  best  man 
who  can  be  found  and  persuaded  to  take 
the  place.  He  asks  many  direct  and  search- 
ing questions.  Does  the  suggested  candi- 
date stand  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in 
his  neighborhood ?  Is  he  in  active  practice? 
What  are  the  facts  as  to  his  health  ?  UTiat 
was  the  real  truth  about  this  or  another 
episode  of  his  careers  Is  he  a  college 
graduate?  (Thn  is  always  an  eariy  ques- 
tion.) A  man  of  general  culture,  brndth 
of  view? 

"I  find  no  part  of  my  work  more  difTi- 
cult,"  the  President  said  to  me  at  the  close 
of  a  day  almost  entirely  gi\'en  up  to  the 
scrutiny  judicial  cancUdates,  "  than  this. 
Tt  is  hard  to  get  at  the  facts.  Friends  of 
candidates  always  put  their  eulo^^ics  in 
general  terms.  When  I  ask  particular 
questions,  they  can't  answer;  they  don't 
know. 

"This  is  particularly  the  case  with  regard 
to  Southern  candidates,  and  the  conditions 
are  jiccultarly  hard  in  the  South.  Other 
things  being  equal,  naturally  I  want  to 


appoint  Republicans,  but  there  are  aOKOt 
districts   where   no   Republican   can  be 

found  of  quite  the  first  rank." 

DEFENSE  Of  THE  COBFORAnON  LAWY£R 

Two  men  from  northern  Ohio  h:v  v 
appointments  and  are  ushered  in  at  thr 
same  moment  A  doorkeeper  isn't  iniai 
lible.  One  is  a  candidate,  the  other  a 
friend  of  a  rival  candidate.  I  suspect  it 
was  a  bit  of  IVr=^idcntial  humor  which 
seemed  to  be  unaware  of  the  circumstance 
till  they  were  seated  side  by  side  before  the 
^cecutive  desk.  At  all  e^'ents,  the  aituatkiai 
inured  to  candor. 

1  n!>scr\-c  that  the  President  seems  mort- 
interested  in  what  the  friends  of  fine  candi 
date  say  about  the  other  aspirant  than  m 
what  they  say  regarding  the  man  they  CMK 
to  recommend. 

"  What  do  you  know  about  Judge  '* 
he  asks 

"Never  heard  anyihmg  against  him  fioqpt 
that  he  has  been  a  corporation  lawyer.*' 

The  Taft  smile  slides  ofT  like  magic, 
the  Taft  eye  lights  uj)  with  fire. 

"  Why  shouldn't  he  be  ?  and  why  shouldn't 
we  get  his  ser\'ices  if  we  can,  and  take  him 
away  from  ^  corporations? 

"There  is  a  lot  of  thoughtless  nooacMfr 
in  the  outcry  against  lawyers  because  the\ 
allow  themselves  to  be  employed  by  cor- 
porations. Corporations  have  the  ngbt, 
as  anybody  has»  to  employ  the  best  tak&t 
in  sight  That  is  no  reason  why  the  United 
States  should  not  get  the  best  talent  lor 
itself  if  it  can. 

"There  are  two  classes  of  lawyers:  those 
who  sell  themselves,  body  and  soul,  to  their 
employers;  and  those  who  perform  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  the  duties  of  honest 
coimsel  to  their  clients,  meanwhile  keeping^ 
their  own  independence  and  sell-respect, 
their  own  opinions  as  citizens. 

"What  I  want  to  know  is  which  class  docft 
your  man  belong  in  ?  Corporation  lawyer  or 
not,  is  he  nn  honest  lawyer,  a  conscientious 
man,  a  good  ciii/^en  of  independent  opinion 
and  liberal  outlook  on  life?" 

In  a  day  not  long  past,  the  war  vetenn 
was  the  daily  hero  of  the  White  House 
procession.  The  sun  of  militar}-  t»lor>'  has 
set.  l  o  dav,  the  lawyer  is  the  man  who 
gets  the  best  reception  at  the  hands  of  the 
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countn*^  Chief  Maj;istratc.  ThtTo  are 
plenty  of  them  who  come  to  ;jet  it,  too. 
Even*  le^al  litiht  whom  an  aj>j>earance 
l)efore  the  Suj>remc  Court  or  one  of  the 
Commissions  brintjs  to  Washinj^ton  j,'ravi- 
tates  to  the  White  House  on  one  excuse 
or  another,  hut  really  because  he  wants  to 
swaj)  a  le<:;«l  yarn  or  two  with  "  Judf^e  Taft." 
He  iiocs  away  with  a  new  pride  in  his 
profession;  usually  with  a  new  idea  or  two: 
the  need  of  a  .ueneral  cckIc.  the  tra.i^edy  of 
dilatory  justice. 
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With  Mr.  Kn.-<1  \V.  ('.«r|KTilcr,  Si-cn-tary  to  the  President 


which  thus  j^uards  the  enactments  of  the 
Jiritish  Parliament. 

One  busy  morning;  the  President  could 
not  refrain  from  devotinj?  half  an  hour  to 
discourse  with  a  j^roup  of  Judges. 

"1  en\  y  you  gentlemen."  he  siiid.  "The  joy 
of  takin;^  ujj  a  problem  with  absolute  indiiTer- 
ence  to  the  result  except  to  solve  it  on  its 
merits  is  a  joy  which  only  a  judge  can  know. 

•*  I  envy  you.  I  wish  I  were  still  in  the 
midst  of  the  haj)|)y  experiences  of  my  days 
on  the  liench.     They  were  days  of  what 


A  yotmj?  attorney  detailed  on  the  revision 
of  the  I  nited  Stales  Statutes  was  discussing 
with  the  President  some  of  the  curious 
enactments  cunninL'ly  tuckefl  away  in  totally 
irrelevant  laws  —  such  as  the  prohibition 
of  the  sale  of  li«|uor  in  the  Capitol.  He 
turned  to  us  and  ojiened  up  on  the  subject 
of  the  need  of  a  legal  adv  iser  to  Congress, 
so  that  before  a  bill  should  be  tmally  ])a.ssed  it 
might  be  studie<l  by  a  specialist  familiar 
with  the  \xK\y  of  Federal  Statutes.  The 
President  referre<l  to  the  legal  committee 


would  be  called  hard  work.  \'er)'  often  f 
put  in  twelve  hours  of  uninterrupted  study. 
Hut  1  was  never  conscious  of  exhausted 
nerves.  I  did  the  ver\'  best  that  I  could, 
and  hoped  that  I  was  right,  but  remembered 
that  if  I  had  gone  wrong,  there  was  another 
judge  who  would  correct  me.  So  I  let  him 
walk  the  tloor,  and  I  went  to  betl." 

Senator  Elkins.  who  has  come  in  great 
haste  to  discuss  with  the  President  a  bill 
on  which  his  Committee  is  going  to  act 
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that  afternoon,  has  time  to  give  his  version 
of  the  story  told  at  the  death  of  Senator 
Piatt  regarding?  the  delivery  of  the  New 
York  state  delegation  to  Benjamin  Harri- 
son in  the  Rei)ublican  National  Convention 
of  1888.  Mr.  Klkins  knows  what  did 
happen  better  than  any  other  living  man. 
The  ruddy-faced  and  bushy-browed  Duke 
of  West  V  irginia  is  conscious  of  nothing 
humorous  in  the  detailing  in  the  White  House 
of  the  arrangements  which  made  Mr. 
Harrison  an  inhabitant  of  the  historic  mansion. 

.\  Mr.  W  hite  of  Kentucky  —  Mr.  White 
is  as  black  as  the  ace  of  spades  —  intro- 


IMxjtxicnphs  copyti«i>iinl  by  Uanis  it  t»tn(,  Waihiagton 

duced  by  Senator  Bradley  and  the  entire 
Kentucky  Republican  delegation,  wants  to 
be  ap|)ointed  Minister  to  Hayti. 

"Hut  I  can't  do  that,"  rcsi)onds  the 
President.  "Mr.  Fumess  is  as  able  a 
minister  as  wc  have  in  the  corps.  Vou 
know  Mr.  Fumess,  don't  you,  Mr.  White? 
He  is  a  colored  man,  and  you  wouldn't 
want  me  to  call  him  home  just  to  find  you 
a  place,  would  you,  now?" 

Mr.  White's  wandering  eye  answers  that 
he  is  in  no  particular  anxiety  about  the  other 
colorc(l  brother's  fate. 

"Better   not  designate  any  |)articular 
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pc>st.  Just  leave  it  to  me.  I  had  another 
colored  man  in  here  a  while  a^o  whom  I 
ofTcrcd  to  send  as  Secretarj'  to  Liberia.  He 
didn't  accept,  and  that  is  ojwn.  We  are 
j^oin^  to  have  to  take  over  some  resjX)nsi- 
l)ility  about  Liberia,  and  1  shall  want  several 
of  your  nice  to  po  out  there.  We'll  fmd 
something,    1  ha\en't  fori^otten  Kentucky." 

The  delegation's  sjiokcsman  makes  a 
little  s[)eech  on  the  imj)ortance  of  recogniz- 
ing the  Re|)ublicans  of  the  state.  "  Ken- 
tucky ought  to  be  Rej)ublican,"  Senator 
Bradley  urges.  "There  are  a  lot  of  good 
Negroes  in  Kentucky,  Everything  looked 
ver)'  hopeful  until  this  tobacco  excitement 
came  u|)." 

"What's  the  matter?"  inc|uires  the 
President. 

"Well,  they  brought  indictments  against 
a  lot  of  them.  They  didn't  use  force; 
they  just  persuaded  a  i)lantcr  to  unload 
his  tobacco  after  he  had  it  loaded  for  ship- 
ment, and  now  they've  indicted  them. 
There  are  one  hundred  thousand  of  these 
tobacco  growers,  and  I'lfty  thousiind  of 
them  are  Republicans.  I  don't  know  what 
the  result  will  be  for  us." 

The  President  laughs  loud  and  long. 
He  is  esj)ecially  interested  in  Republican 
{progress  in  the  South  —  no  President  was 
ever  more  so  —  but  this  turn  of  affairs 
"strikes  him  funny." 

**So  the  .\nti-Trust  Law  is  beginning  to 
work  both  ways!"  he  exclaims,  and  lets  the 
Kentuckians  go. 

( )hio,  too,  is  in  a  disturbing  condition  of 
affairs.  Senator  Dick  is  on  hand  to  talk 
it  over.  He  has  a  set  of  memoranda  in  his 
hand.  First,  there  is  the  case  of  the  iK)St- 
mastcr  at  Sandusky.  The  J'resident  thinks 
that  there  has  been  delay  enough;  he  touches 
a  button  and  dictates  a  note  to  the 
Postmaster-(Jeneral.  mentioning  a  name. 
"  I  believi-  that  I  will  .<end  this  name  in 
without  waiting  any  longer.  It  seems 
pretty  w<'ll  agreed  upon." 

The  President  wants  Senator  Dick's 
aid  in  restoring  harmony  and  insuring 
Re|)ublican  triumph  in  ( )hio.  It  is  curious 
how  much  harmonizing  Ohio  re(|uires. 
Dick  promises  evtnthing  in  his  jtower. 
I  le  will  make  a  personal  canvass  of  the  state. 
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PEtsiuLXT  TArr  SecBrTAiiY  Knox     P»i:siDE>fT  Hadley  or  Yaix 

A  PRKSIDKNTIAL  OlTINd  AT  A  HALL-GAME 


Six.  C.  P.  Tait 


A  procession  of  New  York  Congressmen 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  the  President. 
New  York  state  affairs  are  troubled  and 
troubling.  "Things  are  in  a  hell  of  a 
fix!"  sighs  the  Vice-President  as  he 
waits  a  second  for  the  President  to  free 
himself. 

Senator  Jones  of  Washinu'ton  gct>  the 


President  into  the  Cabinet  Room  and 
urges  the  ajjpointment  as  a  United  States 
District-.Xttomey  of  a  man  with  the  biblical, 
though  unauspicious,  name  of  Cain. 

Senator  Kean  of  New  Jersey  i>resents 
a  recommendation  for  the  a[>yK)intment  of 
a  New  Jersey  man  as  Commissioner  to 
the  K.xposition  of  .Arts  in  connection  with 
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ihc  Rome  celebralion  of  igii.  The  recom- 
mendation, which  comes  from  one  of  the 
editors  of  77/r  Outlook,  is  written  on  the 
letter  head  of  that  pubHcation.  The  Presi- 
dent reads  the  names  on  the  letter-head. 
pra\ely  asks  the  Senator  if  the  gentlemen 
named  are  constituents  of  his  and  if  he  can 
\ouch  for  their  good  standing.  Senator 
Kean  re|)lies  that,  with  one  exception,  they 
arc  all  his  constituents,  and  that  the  goo<i 
company  in  which  he  a|)i)ears  suggests  that 
Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  also  a  man  of 
reputable  character. 

The  private  burdens  that  arc  unloaded 
on  the  President's  bnxid  shoulders  are 
enormous.  An  army  lieutenant  who  has 
had  a  fall  from  his  horse  and  who  con- 
tracted fever  in  the  Philip|)ines  has  come 
to  a  moment  when  he  must  be  examinefl 
for  j)romotion.  He  could  ne\er  pass  an 
examination.  Personal  friends  of  e\ery 
friend  of  President  Taft  bring  in  the  otVicer's 
mother  and  make  a  plea  for  action  in  his 
behalf.  .A  youth  prospering  at  West  Point 
has  developed  suspicious  heart  symptoms. 
His  father,  son  of  a  former  President  of 
the  United  States,  speeds  to  the  While 
House  and  lays  the  case  before  the 
Commander-in  Chief.  A  letter  is  written 
dirL-cting  the  .\rmy  l)ej)artment  to  take 
no  action  until  a  Johns  Hoj)kins  specialist 
has  reported.  A  modest  colonel,  ranking 
first  in  seniority  and  third  in  rank  in  his 
grade,  with  recommendations  from  e\er\' 
brigadier  under  whom  he  has  served,  has 
not  been  recommended  for  j)romotion. 
The  son  of  an  old  crony  of  Mr.  Taft  turns 
up  with  a  plea.  I'he  widow  of  an  old 
civil  servant  who  committed  suicide,  leaving 
his  family  in  poverty,  must  be  l(K)ked  after. 
Hut  there  is  not  a  single  \acancy  outside  of 
the  classified  service. 

Of  course  these  things  ought  ne\  er  to  come 
to  the  I*resident  at  all.  Hut  what  is  to  be 
done  when  a  Senator  or  a  near  friend  brings 
them  u\>:'  A  President's  day  is  thus  loaded 
with  a  multitude  of  pri\ate  sorrows  and 
needs.  Mr.  Taft  feels  them;  it  is  easy  to 
remark  how  deeply  his  symj)athy  is  enlisted 
by  the  little  personal  story.  The  otVice  which 
he  holds  was  created,  however,  not  to  deal 
with  individual  tragedies,  but  to  take  a 
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THK  I'RICSIDKNT  AS  A  TRAVELING  MAN 
Since  his  innuguratiun,  President  Taft  has  travdeti  more  than  30,000  miles 


directing  part  in  the  great  national  and 
international  drama. 

Somewhat  such,  then,  are  the  scenes 
which  attend  President  Taft  in  the  execution 
of  his  duties  in  the  White  House.  When 
he  is  in  Washington,  the  hours  of  a  long 
morning  are  devoted  invariably  to  public 
work.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  he  is,  of 
course,  by  no  means  free,  but  now  he  goes 
into  retirement  and  labors  on.  often  (|uite 
alone.  The  President's  luncheon  hour  is 
1.30.  but  more  often  than  not  it  is  2.30 
before  he  sits  down  at  the  table. 

The  afternoon  is  usually  free  from  appoint- 
ments, except  that  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
(Cabinet  days)  members  of  the  Diplomatic 
Cor|)S  arc  received  in  the  White  House, 
generally  with  an  aide  or  two  in  attendance. 

The  President  returns  to  his  oftice  very 
soon  after  luncheon.  Now  he  enjoys  a 
few  hours  of  uninterrupted  work.  He  has 
commissions  to  sign,  a  mass  of  business  to 
dispatch,  plans  to  make,  communications, 
speeches  to  comj>ose.  No  one  calls  in  the 
afternoon,  except  at  the  President's  request. 
.At  5  o'clock  he  knocks  olT  work  and  goes 
home  or  out  for  a  walk  or  a  dri\e. 


Mr.  Taft  goes  out  evenings  more  frc 
(}uently  than  any  other  President  of  late. 
He  enjoys  the  theatre  and  is  often  in  atten- 
dance. Not  infrequently,  however,  when 
he  has  a  series  of  speeches  or  a  message 
to  ijrej)are.  he  sends  for  a  stenographer  and 
works  with  him  far  into  the  night. 

The  future  will  put  the  true  assessment 
on  the  twenty-seventh  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  true  that  the  first  year 
of  his  administration  closed  without  the 
aj)plause  of  the  people.  He  exjjected  nothing 
diilerent,  I  think.  Perhaps  he  expects 
too  little  of  the  future.  He  will  proceed. 
I  fancy,  with  the  programme  which  he  has 
laid  out  and  the  methods  which  seem  best 
to  him,  whatever  the  popular  feeling 
mav  be. 

President  Taft's  place  in  history  is  by 
no  means  vet  determined.  .As  a  con- 
temporary'  figure  they  do  him  injustice 
who  see  him  otherwise  than  as  a  man 
of  rare  courage,  of  absolute  and  un- 
impeachable sincerity,  doing  a  hard  job 
with  unllagging  devotion,  not  undiscour- 
aged.  certainly,  but  always  with  a  true 
heart  and  a  cheerv  face. 
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MANCHURIA'S  STRATEGIC  RAILROAD 

W  HY  TIIF.  AMERICAN  G( >VK RN M KNT'S  PROroSAl,  To  HI  V  HACK  FOR 
CHINA  THE  SOUTH  MANCHL  RIAN  I  INE  IS  OI'POSED  BV  THE  JAPANESE 

BY 

T.  lYEXAGA 

(PRorrssnRiAL  LKcri'Kis  in  the  isivibsitv  or  rmrAco) 


THE  South  Manchurian  Railway  is 
not  a  mere  business  undertaking. 
With  it  have  come  to  Japan  cer- 
tain rights  and  privileges.  These  rights, 
|)rivileges,  and  influence,  together  with  the 
road,  were  bought  by  Japan  at  an  enor- 
mous cost.  It  would  be  worse  than  idle, 
therefore,  to  deny  that  there  arc  some  con- 
siderations of  political  and  strategic  nature 
of  first  rale  imj>ortance  connected  with 
the  holding  of  the  railroad. 


The  recent  j)roposal  of  Secretary  of  State 
Kno.x  to  take  the  Manchurian  Railroad 
out  of  international  politics  by  China's 
re-|)urchasc  of  the  road  through  the  means 
of  an  International  Syndicate  is  confronte<l 
with  insujKTable  difficulties.  That  would 
mean  the  complete  derangement  of  the 
existing  status  in  Manchuria.  That  status 
from  the  .\merican  standjx)int  may  not  be 
all  that  could  be  desired.  It  might  have 
been  well,  i)erhaps,  had  the  Powers  agreed 


THE  HI  N  BRIDGE  ON  THE  SOl  TH  MANCHI  RI AN  RAILROAD 
Where  the  Russians  and  the  JajKinosv  Unvt\  t-ach  other  before  the  twitle  of  Mukden 
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THE  GENER.AL  OFFICES  OF  THE  RAILROAD  AT  DAIREN  (DALNV) 


upon  such  a  plan  as  the  neutralization  of 
the  Manchurian  railroads  in  the  year  1903. 
At  that  time  some  of  the  Powers,  including 
the  United  States,  were  loud  in  raising  the 
cr\'  of  "wolf"  in  Manchuria,  but  took  no 
measures  to  convert  that  voice  into  action. 
It  might  have  been  better  still  had  China 
taken  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  pre- 
venting the  complete  *' Russification"  of  the 
Chinese  Three  Eastern  Provinces.  This, 
however,  China  (\'h\  not  and  could  not  do. 
In  that  cause  Japan  risked  all;  and.  with 
the  moral  and  fmancial  su[)j)ort  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Bplain,  it  restored  Man- 
churia to  C^hina  antl'insurcd  the  p'rincijile  of 
o\)cn  dooc'ftnd  vcjual.  opportunity  to  all. 
But  this  was  accomplished  'oiirly-  'After 
Japan  had  expended  two  billions  of  treasure 
and  sacrificed  the  lives  of  130.000  men. 
Is  it  not  then  just  and  proper  that  the  nation 
which  has  sacrificed  so  much  should  enjoy 


the  reward  of  its  labor?  These  fruits  have 
been  guaranteed  by  the  Portsmouth  Con- 
vention and  the  Peking  Treaty  of  1906, 
and  other  nations  have  also  recognized 
the  justice  of  Japan's  special  rights  and 
privileges. 

The  insurmountable  difliculty  lies  in  this 
question:  How  would  Japan's  vested  inter- 
ests be  safeguarded  or  adjusted  ?  As  for 
the  financial  phase  of  the  question,  the 
powerful  international  syndicate  could  settle 
it  before  breakfast.  Hut  other  matters  are 
not  so  easy  of  disposition,  for  they  cannot 
be  estimate*!  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 
The  Japanese  people  will  justly  resent 
the  suggestion  that  the  rights  and  privileges 
won  by  the  blood  of  their  fathers  and 
brothers  could  be  sold  for  money. 

In  saying  that  considerations  of  strategic 
nature  are  also  involved  in  the  holding  of 
the  South  Manchurian  Railway,  it  is  not 
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THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  JAPANESE  C.oVERNc  )K  <;K\F.K.\L 
AT  PORT  .\RTHIR 

meant  that  Japan  will  use  it  (or  ol'{vn^>\\\' 
militar}'  purjxjses.    This  Jaj)an  promised 
not  to  do  by  a  clause  in  the  Portsmouth 
Treat}'  —  "To  exploit  the  railway  in  Man- 
churia exclusively  for  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial pur|x>ses,  and  in  no  wise  for  strategic 
purposes."    For  the  defense  of  the  inter- 
ests secured,  however,  the  holding  of  the 
South   Manchurian   Railway   during  the 
term  of  the  concession  is  vital  to  Japan. 
To  give  a  single  instance,  it  is  ap|)arcnt  to 
even  the  uninitiate<l  in  militar}*  alTairs  that 
the  Kuantung  territory  would  become  com- 
j)letely  untenable  if  the  South  Manchurian 
Railway  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
hostile  nation.    The  enemy  that  could  gain 
the  command  of  the  sea  and  amass  its  for- 
midable troops  at  the  doors  of  the  Kuan- 
tung territory  would  be  able  to  star\e  to 
death  Japan's  army  of  defense  within  a 


THE  YAM  AT* )  HOTEL  (OWNED  HV  THE  S<  HTH  NLW- 
CHLRIA-N  R.\ILRoAU)  AT  UAIREN 


short  time.  For  Jajian  to  surrender  the 
railroad  would  be  to  repeat  the  history 
of  the  retrocession  of  the  Liaotung  Penin- 
sula. It  is  tantamount  to  the  giving  u[)  of 
Port  .\rthur  and  liie  leased  territor}-  before 
the  life  of  its  lease  is  ended^ 

To  avoid  the  recurrence  of  such  a  con- 
tingency, to  prevent  Manchuria  from  be- 
coming again  the  scene  of  warfare,  is  per- 
haj)S  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  .American 
Secretary  of  State  in  iiis  neutralization 
measure.  But  is  it  practicable?  Has  the 
millenium  dawnetl  upon  us?  Has  the  world 
grown  wise  enough  to  turn  sword  into 
ploughshare,  cannon  into  rail  ?  Not  until 
then  can  the  peace  of  the  world  be  guar- 
anteefi.  Not  until  then  can  it  be  assured 
that  the  neutralization  of  Manchuria  will 
not  perad venture  be  blown  to  the  winds, 
in  case  the  Powers  who  are  parlies  to  the 


A  STATION  ON  THE  SOUTH  MANCHI  RIW  RAILROAD 
The  soldiers  arc  a  part  of  ihc  15.000  Japanese  who  patrol  ihe  railrtxid  zone 
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neutralization  scheme  quarrel  among  them- 
selves. These  considerations  of  self-pro- 
tection and  the  safeguarding  of  its  interests 
will  make  Japan  unwilling  to  part  with 
the  railroad  at  the  present  time. 

The  explicit  reasons  which  prompted  the 
Japanese  Government  to  decline  the  accept- 
ance of  Secretar)'  Knox's  proposal  arc  beyond 
my  knowledge,  for  I  am  only  a  private  citizen 
of  Japan.  The  fact  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment could  not  see  its  way  to  accept  the 


(13  miles),  and  to  Chien-Chin-Chai  (31 
miles).  In  addition,  the  .\ntung- Mukden 
line  of  narrow-gauge,  constructed  by  the 
Japanese  army  during  1905  for  military 
purposes,  has  also  become  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  company  is  to-day  converting 
the  road  to  standard-gauge. 

The  total  mileage  of  the  South  Man- 
churian  Railway  is  at  present  703  miles. 
It  is  comparable  only  with  such  a  branch 
line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  as  that  from 


THF-:  NORTH   TOMH,  MIKDEN" 
A  centre  uf  interest  under  the  old  regime  in  Manchuria 


American  proposal  argues  that  the  (lov- 
emment  was  in  accord  with  the  attitude  of 
the  nation  toward  the  neutralization  plan, 
which  has  shown  an  absolute  unanimilv  on 
the  point. 

The  South  Manchurian  Railway  is  one 
of  the  few  tangible  assets  Ja{)an  acquire<l 
as  the  results  of  its  victory  over  Rus>ia. 
The  main  line  runs  from  Dairen  (old 
Dalny)  to  Changchun,  a  distance  of  438 
niiles.  It  has  branch  lines  to  l*ort  Arthur 
(.^2  miles),  to  Vingkou  or  New-Chwang 


San  Francisco  to  Portland,  or  with  such 
minor  inclependent  railroad  systems  as  the 
Monon  Route.  Until  the  manifold  inter- 
ests involved  in  it  are  considered,  however, 
the  proper  importance  of  the  railroad  will 
not  be  appreciated. 

800  Mil  LION  TONS  OF  COAL 

In  connection  with  the  road,  Japan  ob- 
tained "certain  rights  and  privileges  apper- 
taining thereto."  The  most  valuable  of 
the>e  rights  is  that  of  exploiting  the  coal 
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minc>  at  Fushun  ami  Ventai.  This  right 
was  rcalTirmcd  by  the  September  Treaty  of 
last  year  between  China  and  Jai)an.  The 
most  conservative  estimate  of  the  coal  field  at 
Kushun  j)lace»  its  resources  at  800,000.000 
tons.  The  present  daily  output  is  about 
2,000  tons,  but  preparations  are  in  progress 
to  increase  it  to  (j.ooo  tons  per  day. 

With  the  railroad  Ja])an  also  acquired 
the  lease  of  a  strip  of  land  along  its  route. 
The  present  area  of  this  Railway  Zone  is 


possession  of  the  railroad,  it  authorized  the 
organization  of  the  South  Manchurian 
Railroad  Comj)any,  with  a  ca])ital  of 
Sioo.000,000,  half  of  which  was  contributed 
by  the  Government  in  the  form  of  property 
handed  over  to  the  Comj)any  —  namely, 
the  railroads  already  constructed,  all  pro|>- 
ertv  accessory  to  them,  and  the  coal  mines 
at  Fushun  and  Ventai.  In  consideration 
of  this  transfer,  the  Government  was  to 
hold  the  shares  representing  one-half  of  the 
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44.770  acres.  Within  this  area  Japan  is 
entitled  to  lake  such  projK'r  measures  as 
will  contribute  to  the  welfare  and  improve- 
ment of  the  inhabitants.  For  the  protec- 
tion of  the  road  Japan  has  further  secured 
the  right  of  stationing  an  average  of  one 
soldier  every  ten  miles,  so  that  about  i  q.coo 
men  are  quartered  in  dilTerent  places  along 
the  line.  China  has  also  granted  to  Japan 
the  privilege  of  exemption  from  customs 
dues  on  all  materials  used  for  the  road. 
When  the  Government  of  Japan  took 


authorized  capital  of  the  company.  Fur- 
ther, it  was  provifletl  that  the  Ja[)anesc 
Government  shall  guarantee  interest  at  6 
jKT  cent.  jK-r  annum  on  the  paid-up  capital 
of  the  com|)any  for  fifteen  years  after  the 
registration  of  the  organization,  and  that  the 
subsidy  with  interest  at  6  [kt  cent,  shall  be 
made  a  liability  of  the  company  to  the 
Government,  repayable  out  of  the  excess 
of  the  company's  dividends  above  10  per 
cent.  |>er  annum  on  all  shares.  When  the 
subscri|)tion  was  opened,  it  was  a  thousand 
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Which  is  located  aliout  half-way  belwit-n  Dairen  anti  Changchun 


A  STKKIT  IN  THE  JAPANESE  CITY  OK  DAIREN  (DALNY) 
W  hich  is  only  a  short  «li>ianir  from  Port  Arthur 
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times  over-subscribed.  The  Government's 
$50,000,000  being  regarded  as  paid-up,  the 
actual  subscribed  capital  of  the  company 
is  now  S6o,ooo,ooo.  During  1908,  how- 
ever, the  company  floated  a  loan  of 
$39,000,000  and  in  January  of  this  year 
it  was  empowered  to  float  another  loan  of 
double  the  subscribed  sum. 

Besides  engaging  in  the  main  business  of 
a  common  carrier,  the  company  is  empow- 
ered to  engage  in  mining  and  marine 
transport;  it  may  conduct  electric  works;  it 
may  sell  on  consignment  the  principal  goods 
carried  by  rail,  and  carry  on  a  warehousing 
business;  and  it  may  also  build  houses 
and  administer  the  area  belonging  to  the 
railroad.  It  is  also  empowered  to  make  the 
necessary  provisions  for  education,  health, 
and  engineering  work  within  the  Railway 
Zone,  and  to  collect  fees  from  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof  to  defray  the  expenses. 

REBATES  NECESSARY  AT  TUE  OUTSET 

Barely  five  years  have  has  elapsed  since 
the  organization  of  the  South  Manchurian 
Railroad  Company,  yet  "it  has  passed 
through  all  the  gamut  of  legitimate  railway 
adversities  and  a  storm  of  invective  and 
abuse  which  would  have  swamped  any  or- 
dinary enterprise."  Among  the  epithets 
applied  to  the  company,  the  most  wide- 
spread were  those  of  "the  wicked  dis- 
criminator" and  "the  secret  rebater." 

That  certain  special  rates  were  granted 
and  that  a  system  of  rebate  was  adopted 
by  the  company  is  true;  the  company  makes 
no  secret  of  this.  The  so-called  prefer- 
ential rate  was,  in  the  first  place,  the  equal- 
ization of  the  freight-rate  between  Chang- 
chun and  Dairen  on  the  one  hand,  and 
between  Changchun  and  Ncw-Chwang  on 
the  other  —  although  there  is  a  diflercnce 
of  135  miles  between  the  two  haulings. 
This  policy  of  giving  special  rates  to  the 
shippers  to  Dairen  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  simply  to  build  up  Dairen  (Dalny), 
where  the  company  has  heavily  invested  in 
land,  property,  and  other  undertakings, 
just  as  some  American  railroad  companies 
are  doing  to  build  up  their  terminals. 
Special  rates  were  also  granted  to  the 
shippers  of  kerosene  oil  and  the  chief 
agricultural  products  of  Manchuria  —  beans, 
bean-cake,  etc. 


The  rebates  were  given  to  those  shipi>ers 
who  patronized  the  South  Manchurian  road 
to  the  amount  of  $50,000  a  year.  The  rea- 
son for  the  adoption  of  the  peculiarly  Amer- 
ican system,  and  its  final  abolition  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1909,  will  interest  the  United 
States,  where  the  hated  system  "has  made 
some  prominent  captains  of  industry 
'undesirable  citizens,'  and  where  the  Sher- 
man Law  keeps  the  rebaters  hustling  to 
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devise  new  evasions."  This  is  the  explana- 
tion given  by  the  secretary  of  the  company: 

"The  rebate  system  was  originally  adopted 
as  an  expedient.  In  order  to  attract  as  great 
quantities  of  goods  as  possible  to  the  railway 
as  a  channel  of  commerce,  we  offered  the 
rebates  to  large  shippers;  and  the  results  were  as 
successful  as  desired. 

"New  responsibilities  created  by  the  changed 
situation  as  the  common  carrier  on  the  inter- 
national highway  between  the  West  and  the 
East  have  confronted  the  company,  and  we 
have  decided  to  meet  them  squarely  in  the 
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face,  ready  to  assume  full  responsibilities 
for  the  goods  in  our  custody.  In  order  to  do 
this  the  company  must  necessarily  undertake 
the  loading,  unloading,  and  warehousing  of 
goods  under  its  general  management,  thereby 
depriving  the  forwarding  agents  of  the  major 
part  of  their  business,  and  so  crowding  them 
out  of  the  held  of  activity  as  middlemen.  This 
win  leave  ci  tiiose  who  coold  )»ofit  by  the 
rebates  only  a  few  large  alnppers  with  immense 
financial  backing,  who  can  well  afford  to  lose  the 
beoeht  of  the  rebate  system.  Thus  the  system 
wiU  have  lost  any  valid  reason  for  its  f urmr  re- 
tentioD)  and  it  may  weU  be  put  out  of  existence/* 

The  company  now  runs  semi-weekly 

express  trains  on  the  trunk -line  from 
Dairen  to  Changchun,  where  it  connects 
with  the  Russian  Manchurian  line,  which 
makes  its  junction  at  Harbin  with  the 
Trans-Siberian  Raiboad.  The  company 
has  also  started  a  semi-weekly  steamship 
service  between  Dairen  and  Shanghai.  It 
has  thus  become  possible  to  travel  from 
London  to  Shanghai  in  little  more  than 
sixteen  days  ~  which  is  &  new  record. 
When  the  reconstruction  of  the  Antung- 
IMukdcn  line  is  completed,  it  will  reduce 
the  distance  "between  London  and  Japan 
to  about  fourteen  days.  The  South  Man- 
churian Railway  also  connects  at  Mukden 
with  the  Imperial  Railway  of  North  China, 
which  takes  the  traveler  to  Peking  in  twenty- 
six  hours. 

The. freight  traffic  is  a  more  prolitable 
source  of  revenue  than  the  passenger  traffic, 
for  the  road  traverses  one  of  the  rnhest 
agricultural  fields  in  the  world.  Along  its 

route  are  located  mo«t  of  the  prosperous 
( ities  of  Manchuria,  and  consequently  the 
bulk  of  the  population. 

Certain  publicists  and  newspapers  have 
charge  the  South  Manchurian  Railroad 
Company  with  being  an  agent  for  Jajtan's 
monopoly  of  the  Manchurian  trade  tlius 
indirectly  accusing  tlic  Japanese  Govern- 
ment of  violating  the  principle  of  open  door 
and  equal  opportunity  to  all.  The  accu- 
sation, as  well  as  the  defense,  has  become 
rather  stale.  Just  grounds  for  the  criti- 
cism there  may  have  been  during  the 
military  rdgime,  or  during  the  first  years 
of  administration  of  the  company  when  it 
was  striving  to  stand  on  its  feet,  when  it 
iva-^  standardizing'  tlie  road,  and  had  an 
extremely  meagre  supply  of  freight  cars  and 


locomotives  —  seventy  cars  for  the  whole 
roadl  No  zeal  foundation,  however,  caoits 
to-day  for  the  serious  charge  against  the 

Japanese  Government.  Japan  is  liWnj^  -jo 
to  the  principle  of  open  door  and  equ2Li 
opportunity  to  all  with  the  best  of  intentios^ 
Its  bte  deasion  to  open  Port  Arthur  is  an 
added  evidence  of  Japan's  good  faith. 

lORKIGN  TR.VDERS  BADLY  HANDICAPPED 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Japanese- 
merchants  have  certain  legitimate  advan- 
tages over  Europeans  —  for  instance: 

(i)  The  proximity  of  the  base  ot  their 
supply,  while  foreign  rr^  ha^T  to  cro?? 
thousands  of  miles  of  sea  and  land  to  deliver 
their  goods  to  the  Manchurian  market. 

(a)  The  identity  of  their  script  and  cus- 
toms with  those  of  the  Chinese,  while 
foreigners  are  strangers  to  them. 

(3)  Japanese  are  the  greatest  buyers  of 
the  Manchurian  staple  produce  (beans;, 
while  foreigners  do  not  figure  much  as 
buyers. 

(4)  Japanese  merchants  have  banking 
facilities  through  the  Yokohama  Sp)ecic 
Bank,  which  h.T;  established  its  branches 
in  several  ccnires  ot  trade  in  Manchuria, 
while  foreigners  have  banks  only  in  New- 
Chwang  and  Mukden. 

(5)  The  expense  of  business  establish- 
ments of  Jaj)anese  merchants  is  less  than 
that  of  foreign  merchants. 

It  would  be  strange  if  these  advantage  did 
not  place  the  Japanese  merchants  in  posi- 
tions of  vantage  in  the  Manchurian  trade. 

Of  the  goods  worth  Scj.j  17,000  which  the 
South  Manchurian  Railroad  bought  from 
all  countries  (including  Japan)  during  the 
one  year  ending  March  31,  1908,  its  piir> 
chases  from  the  United  States  amounted  to 
S^),=;^^o.ooo,  almost  two-thirds  of  the  win  ' 
amount.  ( )f  the  total  imports  ($33,286,000 
into  Manchuria  through  the  port  of  Dairen 
from  April,  1907,  to  March,  1909,  the  supply 
of  the  Siouth  Manchurian  Railroad  Company 
amounted  to  $27,419,000,  of  which  its  pur* 
chase  from  the  United  States  was  $16. 70-  000, 
more  than  one-half  of  the  total  imports. 

Although  the  export  of  certain  articles 
hom  this  country  to  the  Manchurian  mazkets 
may  have  decreased  —  for  instance,  cot- 
ton yams  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
with  Manchuria  shows  a  constant  increase. 
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THE  PASSING  OF  "THE  BIG  HILL" 

EIGHT  MILES  OF  STEEP  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  TRACK  THAT  NO 
LONGER  REQUIRE  FOUR  BIG  ENGINES  TO  HAUL  ONE  TRAIN  — A 
SERIES  OF  LOOPS  AND  SPIRALS  TO  AVOID  A  DANGEROUS  GRADE 

BY 

CHARLES  FREDERICK  CARTER 

(alTHOB  or  "  WHXN  KAatOADS  WIXC  NEW  ") 


AFTER  tv,'o  years  of  hard  work  by  a 
small  army  of  laborers  and  the 
^  expenditure  of  $1,270,000,  "The 
Big  Hill"  of  British  Columbia  has  been 
robbed  of  the  renown  that  it  bore  unchal- 
lenged for  more  than  twenty-three  years  as 
the  worst  bit  of  standard-gage  railroad  on 
earth.  The  Canadian  Pacific  is  now  using 
its  new  line,  which  takes  the  place  of  that 
part  of  the  old  road  which  is  known  oflli- 
ciaUy  both  as  "The  Big  Hill"  and  "The 
Kicking  Horse  Grade,"  between  Hector, 
B.  C.  (2,379  miles  west  of  Montreal)  and 
Field. 

Instead  of  crawling  down  a  serpentine, 
steel  toboggan-slide  four  miles  long,  with 
an  incline  of  237  feet  to  the  mile  and  cur\es 
of  1 1.5  degrees,  at  a  speed  rigidly  restricted 
to  eight  miles  per  hour  for  passenger-trains 
and  six  miles  per  hour  for  freight-trains, 
with  a  tantalizing  uncertainty  whether  they 
ever  would  reach  the  bottom  or  not,  trans- 
continental trains  now  trundle  over  eight 
miles  of  ordinary  track  with  a  gradient  of 
only  116  feet  to  the  mile  and  curves  no 
sharper  than  10  degrees. 

The  new  line  zigzags  down  the  side  of 
Mount  Stephen  in  three  loops  instead  of 
taking  a  single  plunge,  as  the  oM  line  flid. 


disappearing  in  a  spiral  tunnel  in  the 
depths  of  which  it  tun;  -,  completely  around; 
emerging  forty-eight  feet  below  the  en- 
trance, it  retraces  its  course  at  a  lower  level 
to  another  spiral  tunnel,  in  which  it  again 
turns  almost  a  complete  circle,  and  doubles 
back  on  its  original  course  at  a  still  lower 
level  to  rejoin  at  last  the  old  line  below  its 
steepest'  grades.  Taken  altogether,  the 
Hector-Field  grade  reduction  is  a  wonderful 
piece  of  engineering;  but  engineers  per- 
form so  many  marvels  nowadays  that  they 
no  longer  confer  distinction.  Nobody  will 
have  any  thrilling  tales  to  tell  of  the  new 
line  down  the  western  slope  of  the  Canadian 
Rockies,  but  the  memory  of  the  Big  Hill 
will  live  in  tradition  until  railroads  are  no 
more. 

If  an  ill-tempered  cay  use  had  not  tried  to 
kill  Dr.  (afterward  Sir  James)  Hector,  the 
Big  Hill  might  never  have  been  known  to 
fame.  While  on  an  exploring  expedition 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  Hector  had 
crossed  the  continental  divide  and  was 
searching  for  a  way  down  the  western  slope 
when  he  incautiously  passed  within  reach 
of  the  cay  use's  heels.  The  brute  kicked 
him,  breaking  three  ribs  and  apparently 
killing  him.    His  Indians  dug  a  grave  for 
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the  explorer  on  the  brink  of  a  mountain 
torrenti  but  before  they  could  gpt  him  into 
it  he  revived  suffidendy  to  protest  against 

immediate  burial. 

When  he  was  able  to  travel,  Hector  ex- 
plored the  stream  on  the  hanks  of  which 
his  last  resting-place  had  been  chosen, 
and  discovered  the  practical  route  that 
he  had  hitherto  sought  in  vain.  In  recog- 
nition of  the  instrumentalitv  that  had  made 
possible  tlie  discovery  ol  the  pass,  Hector 
immoruiiizcd  the  cayuse  by  naming  the 
stream  in  !t»  honor  —  "Kicking  Horse 
River." 

Later  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  made  a 
trail  (still  plainly  to  be  seen)  on  Hector's 
route,  which  became  its  main  road  to  the 
valley  of  the  Columbia.  Still  later  on,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Companyt  on  the 
theory  that  a  raihoad  should  be  able  to  get 
down  any  hill  that  a  river  or  a  dog-train 
could  descend,  laid  its  rails  down  the 
eight  miles  of  declivity  from  VVapii  Lake 
to  the  base  of  Mount  Steplien,  or  be- 
tween the  present  stations  of  Hector 
and  Field,  B.  C.  Soon  afterward  the 
company  claimed  to  have  completed  the 
Canadian  transcontinental  railroad  by 
driving  the  last  spike  at  Craigellachie,  on 
November  7,  1885. 

This  claim,  however,  was  disputed  by  the 
Canadian  Government  which,  having  under- 
taken to  pay  a  subsidy  of  $25,000,000  and 
25,000,000  acres  of  land  for  the  building  of 
the  road,  asserted  the  right  to  say  whan  it 
was  finished.  The  Government  pointed 
out  that,  whereas  the  agreement  with  the 
comjiany  stipulated  that  the  maximum 
grade  should  nowhere  exceed  3  per  cent., 
Uie  grade  on  the  Big  Hill  was  4.5  per 
cent  for  more  than  three  miles  and  from 
3.5  tn  4  prr  cent,  the  re<t  of  the  way; 
it  therefore  n-fused  to  admit  that  any 
railroad  had  been  buiil  on  the  Big  Hill 
or  to  pay  any  subsidy  for  that  particular 
dght  nules. 

On  the  other  hand)  the  Canadian  Pacific 
had  strained  it-  resources  to  the  utmost  to 
get  the  roar!  throuirh.  No  betlir  route  was 
known;  and  even  if  there  had  been,  the  com- 
pany could  not  have  raised  another  dollar 
to  build  a  road  upon  it.  Under  the  dr- 
cumstance-i  there  was  nothing  to  flo  but  to 
abandon  the  undertaking  altc^ether  or  to 


run  trains  over  eight  miles  of  track  that  did 
not  exist  —  at  least,  officially. 

THE  WRECK  OF  THE  FERST  TRAIN 

The  company  chose  the  latter  alternative: 
but  many  a  time  afterward  the  operating 
stati  fervently  regretted  that  the  other  horn 
of  the  dilemma  had  not  been  taken.  The 
first  tram  that  tried  to  descend  Big  Hill  — 
a  construction  outfit  consisting  of  two 
engines  and  three  flat-cars  —  ran  away, 
climbed  the  rail  at  a  curve,  plunged  down  to 
the  river  bdow,  and  lolled  three  men.  For 
the  next  twenty-three  years  the  Big  H31 
was  one  long  nightmare  for  the  whole  oper- 
ating department;  all  the  different  kinds  of 
trouble  known  to  happen  on  a  railroad, 
together  with  new  varieties  never  heard 
elMwhere,  continually  occurred  in  spile 
of  the  most  stringent  precautions. 

To  begin  with,  there  was  the  difficulty 
of  operating  trains  over  a  bit  of  road  that 
required  four  locomotives  to  do  the  work 
of  one.  This  gave  each  train  four  chaaoes 
for  delay  through  engine  failure  to  one  that 
it  would  have  had  if  hut  a  single  rnirin^ 
had  been  required.  In  winter,  when  tht 
temperature  oitcn  sank  to  40  degrees  below 
zoo,  and  the  arctic  winds  from  off  the  great 
Y<^  ice-fields  howled  down  the  vaUcy 
and  covered  the  mountain-side  with  enor- 
mous drifts  of  hard,  dry  snow,  the  dif- 
ficulties of  moving  trains  on  the  Big  Hill 
were  multiplied. 

However,  the  Big  Hill  was  rarely  depen- 
dent upon  anytinng  so  lacking  in  pi^ur- 
esqueness  as  an  engine- failure  or  a  snow 
^tnrm  to  furnish  excitemrnt.  Tt  was  coiinii-d 
ix  duii  day  when  bonicUung  a^.  original  as  it 
was  startling  did  not  happen. 

DAD  AMI  S  l.OSr.S  A  SNOW-PiAJW 

It  was  here  that  Engineer  Dad  Ames 
achieved  the  truly  remarkable  feat  of  los- 
ing a  snow'plow.  Any  one  who  has  ever 
seen  a  wing-plow  wiU  concede  that  some* 
thing  akin  to  genius  would  be  required  to 
lose  such  an  unwieldy  piece  of  pro[>crty'. 
for  it  weighs  about  forty  tons,  is  about  the 
size  of  a  box-car,  and  has  wings  that  cut 
a  swath  sixteen  feet  wide  through  the 
snow-drifts. 

Dad  started  up  the  Hill  ^^nth  Tommy 
Cod  Conger  as  lookout  in  the  cupola  of  the 
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snow -plow  and  the  usual  crew  inside  to  work 
the  wings  and  the  flamger.  He  bowled 
along  at  the  usual  speed  for  a  couple  of 
miles,  with  the  usual  clouds  of  snow  flung 
back  against  the  cab  windows  and  obscuring 
the  view.  He  knew  by  instinct  when  he 
reached  the  tunnel,  two  miles  and  a  quarter 
from  Field,  and  there  he  eased  up  on  the 
throttle  and  the  cut-off.  When  he  emerged 
from  the  tunnel  he  "dropped  her  down" 
and  opened  the  throttle  for  the  encounter 
with  the  drifts  to  be  expected  there;  but 
things  did  not  seem  to  be  going  right,  so  he 
opened  the  window  and  looked  out. 

The  snow  plow  was  gone. 

Dad  stopped,  got  down,  and  walked  up  to 
the  pilot  and  felt  of  the  draw-bar  before  he 
could  convince  himself  of  this  incredible  fact. 
Then  he  started  back  slowly,  he  and  the 
fireman  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  on  both 
sides.  He  backed  up  all  the  way  to  Field 
without  finding  any  trace  of  the  lost  plow 
or  its  crew.  It  was  so  astounding  that  Dad 
went  into  the  telegraph  office  and  asked 
if  any  one  could  tell  him  whether  he  really 
had  started  out  with  a  snow-plow  or  not. 

With  a  volunteer  searching  party  in  the 
cab.  Dad  started  up  the  Hill  again  in  quest 
of  the  lost  plow.  Near  the  west  portal 
of  the  tunnel  a  voice  was  heard.  Tommy 
Cod  was  discovered  floundering  laboriously 
up  the  hill,  bewailing  his  hard  fate  with 
many  a  picturesque  invective.  The  snow- 
plow,  he  reported,  was  lying  at  the  river's 
edge  300  feet  below.  When  it  had  left  the 
rails  he  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  cupola 
window  on  to  a  rock,  from  which  he  rico- 
chetted  to  another,  from  which  he  went 
bouncing  down  the  hill  in  a  series  of  grace- 
ful parabolas  with  the  snow-plow  in  hot 
pursuit,  until  both  landed  in  a  deep  drift 
from  which  he  had  great  difficulty  in  escap- 
ing. None  of  the  crew  was  hurt  to  sp>eak  of, 
but  they  would  all  be  much  obliged  to  any 
one  who  would  kindly  dig  them  out. 

Just  how  that  snow-plow  came  to  leave  the 
track,  and  how  it  managed  to  disapp>ear 
without  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
engineer  or  fireman  on  the  locomotive 
behind  it  is  a  mystery  that  no  one  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  has  ever  been  able  to 
solve. 

Away  up  on  the  brow  of  Mount  Stephen 
a  glacier  hangs  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 


from  the  foot  of  which  a  steep  talus  slopes 
down  to  the  track  5,000  feet  below.  One 
day,  when  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any- 
thing else  that  could  make  trouble  on  the 
Big  Hill,  a  million  tons  or  so  of  this  ice-field 
broke  off  and  came  thundering  down  the 
slope,  sweeping  500  yards  of  track  into  the 
river  far  below. 

Most  of  the  sensational  incidents  on  the 
Big  Hill,  however,  grew  out  of  the  steep- 
ness of  the  grade.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
unimportant  few  who  are  not  connected 
with  railroads  and  who,  therefore,  may  be 
unable  to  appreciate  properly  the  formid- 
able character  of  a  4.5  per  cent,  grade, 
which  is  237.6  feet  per  mile,  it  may  be  well 
to  compare  it  with  a  few  of  the  great  inclines 
of  the  world. 

During  March  and  April,  1852,  Chief 
Engineer  B.  H.  Latrobe,  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency in  the  construction  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  operated  a  10  per  cent, 
grade  over  the  Allcghanies  while  the  King- 
wood  tunnel  was  being  built.  The  incline 
was  only  2,200  feet  long  and  the  total  rise 
was  210  feet.  One  of  the  Rosi:  Winans's 
famous  "Camels,"  a  locomotive  with  its 
entire  weight  on  four  pairs  of  drivers,  weigh- 
ing twenty-eight  tons,  had  to  take  a  run  for 
the  hill  and  use  sand  all  the  way  to  push  a 
single  car,  weighing  with  its  load  but  fif- 
teen tons,  to  the  top.  Sometimes  the  wheels 
would  slip  and  then  the  engine  and  car 
would  slide  back  to  the  bottom  of  the  grade. 
This  was  the  steepest  grade  ever  operated 
by  adhesion,  for  the  limit  of  adhesion  had 
been  fully  reached.  As  the  coefficient  of 
friction  between  the  iron  tires  and  iron  rails 
of  those  early  days  was  greater  than  that 
between  a  Krupp  steel  tire  and  a  Bessemer 
steel  rail,  this  feat  could  not  be  equaled 
nowadays. 

In  after  years  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
the  Santa  F6  both  operated  temporary 
switchbacks  having  grades  of  5  or  6  per  cent, 
on  short  legs.  These  were  emergency  affairs 
on  which  the  railroads  had  to  do  the  best 
that  they  could.  On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion trainmen  became  frightened  and 
jumped  when  some  trifling  thing  went 
wTong  on  those  fearful  grades.  In  Ceylon 
is  a  toy  railroad  of  2.5  feet  gage  on  which 
traffic  is  very  light,  with  a  maximum  grade 
of  6.3  per  cent.,  climbing  1,335 
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miles.  The  Mount  Tamalpais  Railroad, 
a  scenic  line  in  California,  operates  a  7  per 
cent,  grade  by  using  a  geared  locomotive  to 
push  a  single  car. 

All  these  are  freaks,  however,  which  hy  no 
means  represent  usual  conditions.  The 
Central  of  Peru,  which  crosses  the  \ndt3 
ai  an  eicvution  of  15,670  icct,  the  iiiglxest 
point  reached  by  any  railroad  in  the  world, 
nowhere  eiceeds  a  grade  of  4  per  cent. 
None  of  the  Colorado  lines,  several  of  which 
cross  the  contm* m  il  divide  at  elevations  of 
more  than  11,000  icet,  exceeds  a  maximum 
grade  of  4  per  cent  The  Transandine  Rail* 
road,  now  nearing  completion  between 
Argentine  and  Chile,  a  combined  adhedon 
and  rack  or  cog  road  for  the  160  miles  over 
the  summit,  does  not  exceed  a  grade  of  2.5 
per  cent  on  the  adhesion  sections  nor  8  per 
cent  on  the  rack  sections. 

FUUk  ENGINES  TO  ONE  TRAIN 

Perhaps  the  foregoing  may  be  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  Big  Hill  was  fairly  entitled 
to  the  distinction  of  being  the  steepest 
grade  ever  regularly  operated  for  any  con- 
siderable period  of  time  as  part  of  a  stand- 
ard-gage main-line.  The  honor  came  high, 
for  it  required  four  consolidation  engines, 
weighing  154  tons  each  and  having  cylin- 
ders twentynme  to  twenty-eight  inches  and 
a  tractive  force  of  36,000  pounds,  to  take 
a  train  of  710  tons  up  the  Big  Hill,  and  it 
was  an  hour's  work  imdcr  favorable  con- 
ditions to  do  it.  Such  a  train  would  con- 
sist of  from  fourteen  to  twenty  freight-cars, 
or  eleven  coaches. 

But  locomotives,  like  mountain-climbers, 
find  it  easier  to  go  up  than  to  conic  down. 
It  was  getting  down  the  Big  Hill  that  wor- 
ried every  one  connected  with  tiie  process. 
As  a  grade  of  2.5  per  cent.,  or  133  feet  to  the 
mile,  has  been  found  '=  :'T  lent  to  cause  a 
runaway  ending  with  the  destruction  of  the 
tr^n  and  the  deatli  of  the  crew,  and  even 
'less  than  2.5  per  cent  has  caused  such  dis- 
asters on  tibe  Erie  and  the  Penn^lvania 
Raihnoads,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  on  a 
grade  of  4.5  per  cent,  some  eiceptional  pre> 
cautions  were  neces<;ar)'. 

Every  passenger  train  was  required  by  the 
rules  to  stop  on  reaching  the  top  of  the  Big 
Hill  while  the  air-brakes  and  the  sanding 
apparatus  were  inspected  and  tested.  The 


retaining  valve  on  every  car  was  closed  so 
that  when  the  engineer  released  the  brakes 
for  a  moment  to  recharge  the  auxiliary 
reservoirs  for  a  fresh  application,  a  pressure 
of  fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch  would  still 
be  retained  in  each  brake  cylinder;  then  the 
train  crept  cautiously  down  while  brakemen 
dropped  oil  at  intervals  and  trotted  beside 
it  to  make  sure  that  tiie  wheds  were  not 
slidingnor  "heating"  unduly.  As  the  retard- 
ing power  of  the  brrikLs  1  decreases  as  speed 
increases,  eight  miles  an  hour  was  tixed  as 
the  limit  of  safety  beyond  which  a  passenger- 
train  dare  not  venture. 

Box  and  flat-cars  being  harder  to  manage 
than  coaches,  freight-trains  were  restricted 
to  a  speed  of  six  miles  an  hour.  Two  of 
the  huge  consolidation  engines  were  per- 
mitted to  take  no  more  than  seventeen 
loaded  cars  in  daylight  or  twelve  at  night, 
and  one  enj^ne  was  limited  to  twelve 
cars  by  day  or  nine  by  night  down  the  Big 
Hill.  The  brake  on  every  car  was  set  by 
hand,  the  brakeman  inserting  a  '*club" 
(a  pick-handle  or  similar  timber)  in  the 
brake  wheel  to  get  sufficient  extra  leverage 
to  apply  the  brakes  as  tightly  as  they  could 
be  set  without  sliding  the  wheels.  Then 
the  powerful  water-brakes  on  the  locomo- 
tives were  brought  into  service  and  the  long 
toboggan  slide  was  begun.  The  air-brakes 
were  reserved  for  emergencies  so  that  if 
anything  went  wrong  the  engineer  might 
have  a  last  resource  with  which  to  stop  the 
drain  —  if  he  could. 

SWITCHES  FOR  RUNAWAY  TRAINS 

If  in  spite  of  all  these  precautions  a  train 
should  get  beyond  control,  there  were  three 
safety  switches  or  catch-sidings  about 
nine-tenths  of  a  mile  apart  on  the  4*5  per 
cent,  grade  that  might  save  it  —  perhaps. 
These  safety  switches  were  on  spurs  leading 
from  the  main  line  up  the  mountain-side  on 
a  steep  incline.  Day  and  night  tenders 
were  stationed  at  these  sv\itches,  which 
were  always  kept  set  for  the  spur,  being 
turned  to  tfie  maui-line  only  long  enough 
to  permit  the  passage  of  trains.  The  switch- 
tender  at  the  upper  spur  was  notified  by 
telephone  when  a  train  left  Hector  so  that 
he  might  be  sure  to  be  at  his  post  He 
notified  the  second  tender,  who  dien  in- 
formed  the  third. 
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A  thousand  f^t  irom  the  switch  the 
ftngiiififfr  was  required  to  sotmd  a  warning 
blast  At  a  distance  of  about  three  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  switch  he  blew  four 
blasts  as  a  signal  to  throw  the  switch  to  the 
main  line.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  switch- 
tender,  according  to  the  rules,  to  deter- 
mine by  obstfvatioa  (aided  by  an  auto- 
matic apeed  recorder)  whether  the  train 
was  excmiing  the  speed-limit  or  not.  T f  not, 
he  threw  the  switch  and  let  it  proceed;  but 
li  it  were  going  too  fast  he  was  supposed  to 
let  it  run  up  the  spur  and  so  stop  it  In 
practice,  however,  the  switch-tender  was 
more  than  once  called  upon  to  <!ccide  in  an 
exceedingly  brief  s[)ace  of  time  whether 
it  woidd  be  more  agreeable  for  the  com- 
pany to  have  the  wreck  come  off  in  a 
retired  spot  up  on  the  spur  or  whether  to 
let  it  muss  up  the  main  line  where  it  ould 
be  handv  for  the  ^^Tecking  crew,  but  where 
it  would  also  be  in  plain  view  of  the  pas- 
sengers on  later  trains;  for  engineers  who 
found  their  trains  running  away  have  been 
known  to  call  for  the  switch  in  the  forlorn 
hope  that  they  might  stick  to  the  rails  and 
so  get  down  sdive. 

It  was  an  excellent  theory  ilvdt  the  safety 
Siwitchea  would  turn  runaways  up  the  moun* 
tain-side  where  they  could  be  brought  under 
control,  thus  saving  the  propcrt}'  of  the 
company  and  the  lives  of  its  employees; 
but,  like  many  another  fine  theory,  it  did 
not  always  work  out  well. 

FKEAKS  OF  A  &UKAWAY  ENGINE 

(Ine  day  in  January,  1909.  for  instance, 
an  engine  coming  down  the  Hill  with  only 
a  caboose  got  beyond  control  just  below  the 
first  safety  switch.  As  soon  as  he  realized 
that  his  engine  was  runxung  away,  the 
engineer  decided  to  get  off  and  walk;  paus- 
ing long  enough  to  yank  the  throttle  open 
as  he  yelled  at  his  fireman,  he  let  him- 
self fall  out  of  his  window.  The  engine 
was  already  reversing  in  order  to  use  the 
water-brake;  when  steam  was  admitted  to 
the  cylinders  the  drivers  began  to  spin 
impotently  backward,  thus  decreasing  their 
holding  power  as  the  engine  shot  dovm  the 
mountain  at  a  speed  which  increased  every 
instant.  The  cond  1  r  and  brakeman 
lost  no  time  in  following  the  example  of 
the  Ang^no^  and  hreman  by  disembarking 


with  more  celerity  than  dignity.  As  every- 
thing had  been  done  that  could  be  done,  it 
wouki  have  been  folly  not  to  jump. 

A  runaway  on  a  4.5  per  cent,  grade  can 
cover  nine-tenths  of  a  mile,  the  distance 
between  safety  switch^,  in  a  very  short 
time.  The  switch-tender,  seeing  the  nm- 
away  tearing  down  the  mountain  with  the 
drivers  encircled  by  haloes  of  fire,  leaped 
over  the  bank  and  fled  toward  the  river. 

The  engine  broke  away  from  the  caboose 
just  above  tlie  switch.  Being  Ught  and 
having  its  brake  set  to  the  limit  of  effective- 
ness, the  caboose  slowed  down  the  instant 
it  was  released  from  the  heavy  locomotive. 
The  engine  ran  up  on  the  spur  to  the  very 
end.  The  forward  trucks  even  went  off  tlie 
raib  a  distance  of  six  feet  before  the  run- 
away came  to  a  standstill.  All  this  time 
the  drivii^-wheels  were  turmng  backward 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  violent  sputter 
from  the  exhaust.  When  the  engine  came 
to  a  standstill,  the  great  wheels  had  tlieir 
first  chance  to  get  a  good  grip  on  the  rusty 
rails.  After  a  pause  that  seemed  hardly 
perceptible  to  the  spectators  at  a  construc- 
tion camp  just  below,  the  engine  pulled 
its  trucks  back  on  the  rails,  Uien  under  a 
fuU-head  of  steam  rushed  backward  down 
the  steep  incline  toward  the  caboose  which 
was  loitering  at  the  switch. 

There  was  a  crash  as  154  tons  of  steel 
leaped  upon  the  helpless  iitUe  caboose.  There 
was  not  enough  of  the  caboose  left  to  pco- 
Wde  souvenirs  for  the  crew.  As  for  the 
engine,  it  contrived  to  derail  a  tender-truck 
and  so  to  bring  the  incident  to  a  dose  with 
a  minimum  delay  to  traffic, 

Anotlier  runaway  that  ended  in  a  tragedy 
occurred  in  January,  1904.  Instead  of 
jumping,  Engineer  Jack  Ladner  determined 
to  save  h5s  tr;un,  even  though  it  was  com- 
posed oi  notlung  more  precious  than  ten 
cars  of  coaL  He  applied  the  air-brakes, 
opened  the  sand-valve,  and  then  hegan. 
whistling  for  the  second  switch,  apparently 
thinking  that  if  he  could  keep  on  the 
main  line  he  might  reach  the  bottom  in 
safety.  So  swiiUy  had  the  runaway  gath- 
ered speed  that  the  switch-tender  was 
unAble  to  get  the  lever  over  in  time.  The 
engine  struck  the  switch  as  the  rails  were 
half  over.  The  great  machine  bounded 
over  the  ties  for  a  few  yards,  then  swung 
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toward  the  mountain-side  and  went  over. 
At  that  spot  was  a  narrow  stretch  of  soft 

earth  several  feet  deep.  In  this  the  engine 
buried  itself,  turning  up  a  rock  two-thirds 
the  size  of  a  box  car.  It  was  two  days 
before  the  bodies  of  tiie  eugineer  and  fire- 
man were  recovered.  Although  the  cars 
were  so  completely  demoluhed  that  noth> 
ing  was  left  worth  hauUng  away,  the  two 
brakemen  escaped  with  their  lives,  though 
one  of  them  was  badly  hurt.  The  con- 
ductor was  not  even  scratched. 

AN  ENGINEER  DISCHARGED  B¥  WIRE 

After  these  illustrations  of  what  a  runaway 
on  the  Big  Hill  really  meant,  the  exploit 
of  Engineer  Jimmy  Fidler  can  be  appraised 
at  its  proper  value.  Somebody  ought  to 
appreciate  it,  for  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railv'ny  Company  apparently  did  not. 

Jiminy  started  down  the  Bi^^  Hill  one 
summer  day  a  dozen  years  ago  with  a  light 
engine.  He  let  the  engine  get  away  from 
him  and  found  himself  approaching  the 
first  safety  switch  at  much  more  than  the 
eight  miles  an  hour  prescribed  by  the  time- 
card  for  light  engines.  The  runaway  was 
already  reversed  to  use  the  water-brake, 
so  all  that  Jimmy  could  do  was  to  attempt 
an  emergency  application  of  the  wr-brake 
and  give  it  sand.  Ha\ing  done  this  \nth- 
out  producing  any  visible  effect,  Jimmy 
turned  to  the  fireman  with  a  sickly  grin 
and  shouted: 

"Here  goes  for  Field!" 

He  reachrri  for  the  whistle  lever  and 
sounded  four  imperious  yelps  to  inform  the 
switch-tender  that  he  wanted  the  main- 
line. Fearing  that  the  dgnal  might  not  be 
taken  seriously,  Jimmy  repeated  it  and  then 
gave  it  a  third  and  a  fourth  time.  The 
s\\itch-tender  saw  that  the  approaching 
engine  was  unmistakably  running  away, 
and  the  rules  warned  him  in  big,  black'foced 
type  that  under  such  drcumstanoes  he  was 
to  leave  the  switch  set  for  tiie  spur  to  trap 
the  runaway.  But  here  was  a  man  clearly 
^oing  lo  destruction  who  wanted  to  meet 
his  fate  on  the  main- line.  As  between  obey- 
ing the  rules  and  humoriog  a  dying  man, 
the  switch-tender  aUowed  Jimmy  to  tear 
down  the  main  line,  sounding  a  continuous 
succession  of  signals  to  the  next  switch* 
tender. 


Such  frantic  reiteration  was  not  to  be 
disregarded  Number  two  switch-tends 

obeyed  the  command,  then  number  three 
did  the  same.  The  three  profoundly  aston- 
ished switch-tenders  gazed  open-mouthed 
after  a  trail  of  smoke  disapp>eariiig  in 
the  distance.  The  sound  of  a  wfaistir 
came  faintly  up  from  the  direction  of  Uie 
smoke,  lor  Jimmy  seemed  to  have  fonned  the 
habit 

The  fireman's  first  impulse  had  hccn.  to 
jump,  but  the  rocks  looked  hard,  and 

Jimmy's  grin  caused  him  to  hesitate  until 
he  had  become  too  terrified  to  act  The 
engine  took  the  sharp  curves  with  a  violence 
that  called  for  the  fireman's  undivided 
attention  to  keep  from  bdng  thrown  against 
the  bcller-head  and  having  his  brains 
knocked  out  As  for  Jimmy,  the  grin  had 
frozen  upon  his  face.  He  sat  upon  his 
seat  box  staring  straight  ahead,  working 
the  whistle-lever  like  an  automaton. 

Two  mUes  and  a  quarter  from  Field  is  a 
tunnel  which  marks  the  bottom  of  the  steep 
prr^de.  On  emerging  from  this  tunnel  the 
runaway  began  to  respond  to  the  efforts 
tiiat  had  been  made  to  stop  it  Then  the 
two  men  recovered  their  self-possession  and 
looked  out  upon  the  bright  world  in  pleased 
surprise  at  finding  themselves  still  in  it. 

When  they  reached  Field  the  fireman, 
with  an  earnestness  bom  of  conviction, 
assured  the  excited  group  awaiting  them 
that  they  had  come  down  the  Hill  at  the 
rate  of  480  miles  an  hour.  The  unemo- 
tional records,  however,  showed  that  the 
actual  lime  consumed  in  covering  the  eight 
miles  from  Hector  to  Field,  including  a  stop 
below  the  tunnel,  was  seventeen  minutes. 
Even  this  seemed  to  Jimmy  Fidler  a  feat  to 
be  vaunted,  for  no  engine  had  ever  made 
the  descent  of  the  Big  Hill  in  such  fast  time; 
and,  it  may  be  added,  none  has  ever  done 
it  since,  for  average  engineer  is  thank- 
ful for  the  time  allowance  of  forty-two  min- 
utes for  light  engines. 

The  company,  though,  did  not  reciprocate 
Jimmy's  sentiments.  Instead  of  being  dis- 
missed in  the  usual  way,  Jimmy  was  dis> 
charged  by  wire;  and  as  if  that  action 
were  not  quick  enough,  the  messagg  was 
marked  "rush." 

The  train-despatchers  gave  up  the  Big 
Hill  in  despair.   They  could  worry  them- 
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selves  into  premature  old-age  fast  enough 
over  the  2.5  per  cent,  grades  of  the  Sel- 
kirks  without  piling  the  Big  Hill  upon  their 
burdens.  So  the  company,  years  ago, 
made  it  an  independent  block  in  charge  of 
a  man  who,  as  brakeman  and  conductor, 
had  been  running  on  the  Big  Hill  until 
his  nerves  had  atrophied.  Trains  were 
run  to  the  Big  Hill  under  the  train-order 
system  in  force  on  the  rest  of  the  line  and 
there  delivered  to  the  Big  Hill  train-master, 
to  be  moved  to  the  other  end  on  the  staff 
system  under  which  the  only  rights  recog- 


nized are  conferred  by  the  possession  of  a 
little  steel  wand,  which  ob\iously  could  not 
be  held  by  more  than  one  train  at  a  time. 
The  passage  of  the  Big  Hill  accomplished, 
the  train  was  once  more  turned  over  to  the 
despatchers. 

That  eight  miles  of  track  was  the  shortest 
division  ever  operated  by  a  railroad,  but  the 
train-master  in  charge  of  it  never  com- 
plained that  it  was  too  small.  Neither  did 
he  protest  against  being  finally  relieved  from 
duty  when  the  last  train  passed  over  the  Big 
Hill  and  traffic  was  diverted  to  the  new  line. 


PLAYS  THAT  DONT  GET  PLAYED 

WHAT  THE  READING  OF  OVER  i.OOO  MANUSCRIPT  DRAMAS 
REVEALED— WHY  ONLY  THREE  WERE  ACCEPTABLE— LIGHT  ON 
THE   MERITS  AND   FAULTS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PLAYWRIGHT 

BY 

JOHN  CORBIN 

LITIKABV  DnCCTOI  OF  THE  MXW  TBKATmX 


THERE  is  a  glamour  on  the  unpro- 
duced  play.  Even  folks  who  join 
most  loudly  in  the  cry  of  decadence 
in  the  acted  drama  harbor  a  glorious  belief 
that  all  would  be  well  if  the  commercial 
manager  could  be  made  to  open  the  way 
for  the  aspiring  playwright.  Genius  is 
burning  all  about  us,  brothers!  Listen! 
At  the  door  of  every  theatre  the  Great 
American  Dramatist  is  knocking!  It  was 
in  this  belief  that  the  Theatre  of  Arts  and 
•  Letters  was  started  as  long  ago  as  1891; 
and  since  then  half  a  dozen  similar  efforts 
have  been  made  —  and  have  failed. 

What  is  the  origin  of  so  much  optimism  ? 
To  my  own  mind  one  very  considerable 
source  was  suggested  when  I  became  re- 
sponsible for  the  plays  submitted  to  The 
New  Theatre.  Before  the  first  season 
was  over  they  numbered  between  two  and 
three  thousand.  And  behind  each  was  a 
playwright  believing  in  at  least  one  unpro- 
duced  drama  with  a  fervor  almost  religious. 
What  might  not  be  accompUshed  by  the 
united  opinion  of  two  thousand?  Many 
times  in  history  a  far  smaller  force  has  es- 
tablished creeds  or  overthrown  empires. 


From  the  army  of  unproduced  play- 
wrights, alas!  no  united  action  is  to  be 
expected.  For  the  only  means  by  which  they 
can  assert  their  claims  is  by  having  their 
plays  produced;  and  when  a  play  is  pro- 
duced the  glamor  falls  from  it  as  if  by  the 
waving  of  a  wand.  No  sooner  has  the 
Great  American  Dramatist  ceased  knocking 
at  the  stage  door  than  he  is  himself  much 
more  loudly  "knocked"  in  the  lobby.  In 
a  trice  he  becomes  a  flagrant  evidence  of 
the  decay  of  the  acted  drama,  at  least  in  the 
minds  of  the  rest  of  the  two  thousand. 

In  eflfect  the  two  thousand  are  generally 
right  —  with  regard  to  one  another's  plays. 
There  may  have  been  a  time  when  the  com- 
mercial manager  barred  the  way  to  the 
native  playwright,  though  personally  I 
doubt  it.  To-day,  certainly,  the  boot  is 
on  the  other  foot.  Not  too  few  but  too 
many  American  plays  are  produced  —  too 
many,  that  is,  for  the  good  of  the  art  and  the 
business  of  the  theatre,  and  perhaps,  also, 
for  the  good  of  the  playwright. 

This  is  no  paradox,  thou"b  it  mnv  "^jund 
like  one.  The  surplus  o:  lUSed 
by  the  surjjlus  of  playhouses  wi  *  * 
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years  has  resulted  from  the  wars  of  mana- 
gers. The  chief  engine  in  this  warfare  has 
been  a  duplication  of  the  existing  system 
of  playhouses,  first  of  the  producing  houses 
in  New  Yofkj  and  then  of  chains  of  ''road'* 
theatres  extending  through  all  the  chief 
sections  of  the  country.  "Routes"  have 
been  paralleled  as  pipe-lines  were  paralleled 
in  the  oil  wars.  In  New  York,  to-day, 
there  are  as  many  first-dass  theatres  as  in 
London  and  Paris  combined,  and  outside 
New  York  there  is  a  similar  excess  of  plav- 
houses,  each  yawning  for  the  '  dramatic 
novelty,"  the  "theatrical  attraction,"  which 
will  keep  its  doors  open. 

AN  OPEN  DOOR  TO  PLAYWRIGHTS 

Almost  any  play  which  bids  fair  to 
attract  general  attention,  to  "hit  the  pubUc 
in  a  new  place,  '  is  sure  of  a  hearing,  how- 
ever crude  it  may  be  as  a  representation  and 
interpretation  of  life.  And  in  the  mad  rush 
to  fill  the  many  stages,  details  of  mounting 
and  acting  are  not  infrequently  slurred. 
Tlie  dramatic  critics  of  the  metropolis, 
according  to  actors  and  managers,  sufTer 
from  chronic  bad  temper  and  fits  of  \  erbal 
violence.  They  are  dubbed  "the  Death 
Watch."  But,  considering  the  mass  of 
mediocre  productions  they  are  called  upon 
to  witness,  they  manage  to  luep  remark- 
ably cheerful.  The  general  public  strikes 
the  balance  of  opinion  with  regard  to  them. 
It  finds  til  em  so  lenient  to  imperfection  that 
it  suspects  lliem  of  being  scarcely  honest! 

The  simple  fact  is  that,  in  spite  of  occa- 
aonal  and  very  natural  impatience  widi 
stupidity,  the  critics,  and  with  them  the 
public  for  which  they  write,  are  uncom- 
monly hospitable.  Nowhere  is  it  as  easy 
for  a  young  playwright  to  gain  a  reputa- 
tion and  a  living  as  in  America.  Among 
many  advantages,  this  fact  ha?  one  great 
disadvantage.  It  docs  not  make  lor  sound 
workmanship.  To  achieve  his  marvelous 
technique  Ibsen  spent  almost  two  years 
on  each  play.  The  leading  playwrights  of 
Europe  to-day  are  scarcely  more  prolific. 
But  in  full  view  of  play  starved  managers 
and  an  easily  entertained  public,  ihc  constant 
temptation  of  the  American  playwright  is 
to  hurry  his  work,  and  so  to  muddle  it 

This  being  the  case  with  the  fortunate 
few  who  have  arrived,"  it  may  be  unferred 


that  the  work  of  the  thousands  of  unpro- 
duced  plapi'rights  is,  as  a  whole,  baser  than 
the  base.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  pro- 
ducing manager,  perhaps,  this  is  true.  Of 
all  the  unproduced  plays  considered  by 
The  New  Theatre,  only  three  were  given 
a  production,  two  of  which  —  "The  Nigger** 
and  "Don"  —  met  with  popular  and  criri- 
cal  success.  But  tlie  auUiors  had  already 
had  plays  produced,  so  that  their  unpro- 
duced plays  were  not  the  work  of  un- 
produced playwrights.  Thus  the  New 
Theatre  did  not  discover  a  single  dramatist. 
That  is  its  great  fault,  perhaps. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  of  all  the  rejected 
plays  not  one  has  been  successfully  pto- 
duced  elsewhere.  Since  The  New  Theatre 
started,  as  it  happens,  nobody  has  dis- 
covered a  dramatist  The  producing  mana- 
ger is  not  without  warrant  in  his  opiidoii 
of  the  unproduced  play. 

Yet  there  are  other  points  of  view  than 
his.  To  the  eye  of  the  disinterested  ob- 
ser\'er  it  is  a  portentous  thing,  this  army  of 
unproduced  playwrights.  Something  is  fer- 
menting. What  will  the  vintage  be?  Now 
and  again,  in  point  of  fact,  the  result  of  the 
ferment  has  mellowness,  life,  even  sparkle. 
More  than  once  an  unproduced  play,  and  a 
play  which  is  quite  unproducible,  has  had 
more  to  tell  of  life  and  character  and  has 
given  a  far  more  precious  revelatioa  of  indi- 
\idual  mood  and  thought,  than  the  reign- 
ing Broadway  successes.  Such  a  play  is 
mysteriously  fascinating.  For  the  greatest 
of  aU  dramatists  have  b^gun  by  bdng  unpro- 
duced; and  somewhere  among  our  army  of 
unproduced  playA^'rights  the  drama  of  our 
future  lies  hidden.    But  where? 

The  first  superficial  impression  of  the  army 
is  its  representative,  its  popular  quality. 
One  is  accustomed  to  think  of  the  best-sell- 
ing novel  as  the  acme  of  popularity.  Rut 
the  successful  novel  sells,  let  us  say.  ico.coo 
copies.  A  successful  play  runs  through 
two  seasons  of  thirty-seven  weeks  each,  and 
is  witnessed  by  from  three  to  five  hundred 
thousand.  .Again,  the  novel  circulates,  as 
a  rule,  mainly  on  a  single  level  of  Ufe  and 
intelligence.  A  play  must  appeal  to  the 
public  of  the  gallery  as  well  as  to  the  public 
of  the  orchestra. 

The  gallery  god,  no  less  than  the  patron 
of  the  padded  chair,  aspires  to  write  for 
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the  stage,  i  ha\c  a  \ivid  remembrance  01 
the  first  of  aU  the  plays  submitted  for  pn>- 
ductioo  at  The  New  Theatre.   It  was  from 

an   employee  in  a  local  railroad  station, 
probably  a  bai^f^af^c-smashcr,  and  I  shall 
betray  no  confidence  in  recording  that  the 
author's  name  was  Murphy.  Though  Mr. 
Murphy  called  his  work  a  play,  it  was  in 
reality  only  a  scenario.    It  was  entitled 
••Jim'<^  Wife."    The  plot  was  as  follows: 
In  the  first  act  Jim  had  no  wife,  but  he  took 
his  girl  to  a  dance.    Action:  they  danced. 
In  act  second  came  the  "great  scene." 
The  scene  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  Jim's 
cnrl  danced  with  another  man.    Jim  felt 
impelled  to  kill  him;  but  he  refrained, 
reflecting  that  such  things  did  not  occur 
In  the  b«t  aides  and  wot&i  thus  be  socially 
unpleasing  to  his  lady.  The  curtain  fdl 
on  his  act  of  self-sacrifice  in  not  killing  the 
other  dancer.    In  act  third  there  was  still 
more  action.    Jim's  girl  rewarded  him  for 
his  delicacy  of  instinct  and  his  self-abnega- 
tion by  marrying  him.  Rnal  curtain. 
Mir.  Murphy  seemed  woghed  down  by  a 
fear  that  his  play  was  too  serious  for  The 
New  Theatre.    In  his  letter  he  said:  "If 
you  would  ruiher  have  it  a  comedy,  I  will 
send  you  the  jokes.  I  have  a  few  jokes, 
too." 

The  problem  playwright  also  is  abroad  in 
the  land.    One  of  this  kidney  wrote  that  he 
had  attacked  the  chief  problem  of  Ameri- 
can life,  and  had  long  been  corresponding 
about  it  with  Governor  Hughes.  The 
problem  may  be  inferred  from  his  title.  He 
called  his  play  "The  Servant  Girl's  Dream." 
He  did  not  otTer  us  jokes  to  palliate  it.  He 
was  in  deadly  earnest,  as  his  subject  de- 
served. When  the  news  was  broken  to  him 
gently  that  lii-   • :   in-    iri  could  not  pos- 
sibly dream  in  The  \e\v  Theatre,  he  chal- 
lenpcd  U!;  to  the  ordeal  by  bo.x-onice  receipts. 
If  we  would  produce  the  play,  he  otlered  to 
bet  Si  ,000  to  my  $500  that  *'The  Servant 
Girl's  Dxeam"  would  be  "the  hit  of  the 
season,  and  the  parole  *  crowded  houses.'" 
This  sporting  proposition  was  poor  repay- 
ment for  hi^  gubernatorial  collaborator, 
to  whom  the  chief  problem  of  American  life 
b  hb  and-gambling  law.  It  is  not  impos- 
able  that  the  problem  playwright  might 
have  won  his  bet.    There  arc  plays  out  of 
which  fortunes  would  be  reaped  if  they 


could  only  be  made  to  convulse  the  audi- 
ence as  they  convulse  the  play-reader. 

"POLTIC   DKAM.\  IN  VERSL  " 

A  favorite  vehicle  of  thr-  unpro<^luced 
dramatist  is  the  "original  poetiC  drama." 
Sometimes  the  title-page  reads:  "An  orig- 
inal poetic  drama  in  verse";  and  the  dis- 
tinction is  not  without  a  difference.  Gen- 
erally such  poetic  dramas  are  in  five  acts, 
and  dozens  of  scenes,  plus  prologue  and 
epilogue.  One  original  poetic  drama  was 
so  original  that  the  epilogue  came  first  and 
the  prologue  last.  The  poetic  author  wrote 
that  his  play  had  been  "criticised  by  the 
International  Correspondence  Institute  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  claiming  it  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent drama,  stating  also  that  the  literary 
parts  were  well-nigh  perfect,  and  one  almost 

any  manager  would  "    Here  came  the 

bottom  of  the  page.  Hope  springs  eternal 
in  the  play-reader's  breast,  even  the  hope 
of  discovering  a  [x>etic  drama  in  this  age 
of  prose.  With  trembling  hands  I  turned 
the  leaf.  The  sentence  concluded:  "Any 
manager  would  be  delighted  to  read." 
Judging  by  my  own  experience,  this  was  a 
perfectly  accurate  statement.  The  author 
hailed  from  the  purlieus  where  auimored 
swains  sing:  "My  goyl's  a  poyl,"  and  read 
the  Woyld  and  the  Joynal.  His  letter  ar- 
rived on  the  morning  after  our  opening 
performance,  at  which,  owing  to  an  unfore- 
seen conflict  between  the  ventilatmg  dyna- 
mos and  the  lines  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
scarcely  a  sentence  of  a  great  poetic  drama 
had  been  audible.  It  may  or  may  not 
have  been  with  reference  to  this  deplor- 
able accident  that  the  author  proclaimed 
his  play  especially  suited  to  our  needs 
because  it  was  written  in  "blank  voice.** 
V-o-i-c-e  spelled  verse.  With  reference 
to  the  well-known  patriotism  of  the  founda- 
tion he  added  in  a  postscript:  "I  am  an 
Americant  bom  and  brought  up  in  Brook- 
lyn." 

One  poedc  drama  came  from  an  Aus- 
tralian professor  of  English  literature.  In 
his  letter  he  solemnly  assured  us  upon 
his  professional  honor  that  the  lines  of 
the  drama  were  pure  poetry.  As  to  his 
stagecraft  he  admitted  a  modest  misgiving, 
owing  to  his  lack  of  familiarity  with  the 
Stage.   He  gave  us  professional  assurance, 
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however,  that  his  dramaturgy  was  precisely 
that  of  Shakespeare.  How  is  it  possible 
to  beat  a  man  with  a  game  like  that?  He  was 
the  Pooh  Bah  of  the  poetic  drama.  The 
letter  of  rejection  pointed  out  that  the  stage- 
craft of  Shakespeare  was  formed  by  a  stage 
radically  different  from  tiiat  of  to-day,  and 
that  it  is  impracticable  nowadays  to  pro- 
duce a  play  with  more  than  four  or  five 
scenes.  In  Hue  course  the  drama  came 
back,  reduced  irom  eighteen  scenes  to  five, 
and  with  it  the  assurance  that  its  dramaturgy 
was  now  in  the  precise  mannw  of  Rostand 
and  Stephen  Phillips.  The  career  of  this 
dramatist  appears  to  have  been  predestined 
by  bis  name,  which  I  am  able  to  reveal  with- 
out  indbcreticn.  It  was  Laurel  Anguish. 
Emerson  sang  "  For  the  present  hard  is  the 
fortune  of  the  bard,"  and  the  saying  holds, 
even  when  the  baid  is  an  auto-laureate. 

lOETIC  DSAUATISTS  WHO  HAVE  FAILED 

It  is  only  just  to  add  that  if  the  unpro- 

duced  poetic  dramatist  deserves  his  fate  he 
has  failed  in  good  company.  What  poet 
since  Shakespeare,  even  among  the  greatest, 
has  written  viable  blank- verse  drama? 
Among  the  futile  great  are  Milton,  Byron, 
Shelley,  Keats,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Swin- 
bume,  Hardy,  and  Meredith.  Sometimes 
they  have  written  accord  inp  to  the  drama- 
turgy of  Shakespeare,  sumelimcs  according 
to  that  of  Sophocles.  Virtually  without 
exception,  their  plays  are  not  adapted  to  the 
modem  stage  and  are  in  effect  killed  by 
prcxhiction  upon  it.  Almost  alone  among 
his  kuid,  Wordsworth  did  not  attempt  the 
drama.  He  once  remarked,  however,  that 
he  could  have  writtm  jtlays  like  those  of 
Shakespeare  if  he  had  had  the  mind. 
Lamb,  who  had  himself  attempted  the  rigors 
of  dramatic  construction  and  the  flinty 
heights  of  dramatic  passion,  agreed  with 
him  heartily.  It  was,  he  remarked,  only  the 
mind  that  was  lacking. 

If  I.amb  had  aimed  to  be  precise  as  he 
was  raaUcious,  he  would  have  said  that  the 
shortcoming  was  in  die  matter  of  tiie  tech- 
nical mind.  France,  in  which  the  high 
poetic  passion  is  conspicuously  lacking, 
has  never  lived  through  an  age  without 
producing  dramatic  literature.  One  reason 
for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  tradition  in 
statecraft  has  devdoped  in  almost  unbroken 


coniinuiiy  from  Moliere  to  Rostand.  The 
technique  of  the  theatre  is  fared  in  a  French- 
man's bone.   The  dramaturgy  of  our  old 

platform  stage  became  obsolete  \\ith  the 
closinp;  of  the  EUzabethan  theatres,  so  that, 
in  proportion  as  subsequent  poets  have  been 
swayed  by  the  majestic  tradition  of  Shakes- 
peare, they  have  tended  to  write  plays  that 
are  quite  unactable  on  the  modem  pic- 
ture stage. 

The  more  important  source  of  the  dra- 
matic superiority  of  the  French  lies  in  funda- 
mental racial  traits.   The  chief  quaUty 

of  the  French  mind  is  clarity,  the  sense  of 
form;  of  the  French  manner,  tact,  address; 
and  of  the  French  temperament,  expres- 
dvenesa.  Tliese  are  the  qualities  essential 
to  dramatic  effect  To  embody  an  impor- 
tant idea,  mood,  or  character  in  the  realistic 
action  of  the  modem  stage  is  a  feat  of  con- 
struction incredibly  dillicult  to  anyone 
who  has  not  attempted  it  And  to  judge 
with  any  degree  of  success  of  the  effect  of  any 
character,  speech,  or  scene  upon  tile  com- 
posite audiences  of  the  playhouse  requires 
a  sort  of  social  sixth  sense  —  an  instinct  for 
the  psychology  of  the  crowd.  Neither  of 
these  qualities  is  common.  In  conjunction 
they  are  of  the  utmost  rarity.  Many  plajrs 
are  logically  constructed,  and  many  are 
attuned  to  the  moods  of  collective  humani^. 
Very  few  are  both. 

TRYING  TO   TELL  TOO  MUCH 

One  technical  fault  is  e5|)ccially  char- 
acteristic of  the  novice— the  attempt  to  say 
more  and  do  more  than  can  be  said  or 
done  upon  the  stage  in  one  performance. 
Economy  in  the  u  <  <  T  material  is  the  stamp 
of  the  highest  technician.  I  take  th(  rnse 
of  a  political  phy  —  one  of  the  many  tliat 
have  followed  the  success  of  "The  Lion  and 
the  Mouse.*'  Here  is  the  central  situation 
of  the  first  act  A  railroad  president  has 
reclaimed  a  road  which  had  been  all  but 
wrecked  by  financial  buccaneers.  He  has 
protected  the  savings  of  innocent  stock- 
holders and  has  created  wealth  tiuoughout 
the  line  of  his  road.  His  heart  is  not  in  his 
own  private  fortune  but  m  the  great  pub- 
lic property  that  he  has  created.  To  com- 
pete with  rival  roads  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  get  a  tunnel  franchise  into  the  metrop- 
olis. Here  the  grafting  akkiman  baas 
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die  way.   Rather  than  sacrifice  the  good  he 

has  acoomplished,  the  president  bribes  the 
common  council,  as  his  rivals  have  done. 
His  son  is  a  reform  politician,  pledged  to 
expose  all  evUs;  and,  in  the  heat  of  a  cam- 
paign against  the  boss  and  the  madiuie»  he 
is  confronted  with  the  evidence  that  his 
father,  whom  in  his  heart  he  reveres,  is  a 
bribe-giver.  We  have  here,  in  a  clear-cut, 
dramatic  conflicti  the  two  most  signihcant 
forces  in  our  business  and  political  life  to- 
day— the  creator  of  our  material  wealth, 
whose  hands  are  often  soiled  by  the  earth 
he  has  worked  in,  and  the  champion  of 
ideals  so  high  anci  pure  that  they  would 
have  paralyzed  the  practical  creator  of 
prosperity. 

The  novelty  and  the  significance  of  this 
play  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  represented  the 
bribe-giver  as  an  admirably  public-spirited 
citizen,  though  legally  guilty,  and  the  re- 
Ibnner  as  an  unpractical  busybody.  There 
is  a  strong  element  of  truth  in  this  view, 
and  one  which  the  common  sen<c  of  an  audi- 
enro  would  instantly  recognize.  In  the 
hrbt  act  there  was  material  lor  a  great  Ameri- 
can drama,  and  (me  which  cmld  not  fail 
to  cause  very  stimulating  discussion.  But 
in  the  following  acts  the  question  of  the 
bribe  sank  into  insignificance.  The  action 
wandered  far  ahcld,  into  a  thousand  loosely 
related  subjects.  In  brief,  the  play  at- 
tempted to  give  a  breadth  of  view  ujwn  the 
world  of  politics  and  business  which  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  present  convincingly 
only  in  an  extended  noveL  Character  in 
vital  action,  which  is  the  essoice  of  drama, 
gave  way  to  unvitalized  characters  discuss- 
ing things  which  had  taken  place  in  other 
scenes. 

Of  the  failures  of  tact  with  regard  to  the 
mood  of  an  audience,  none  fe  more  common 
than  the  attempt  to  malce  a  play  out  of  emo' 

tions  and  characters  too  special  and  rare 
to  command  general  recognition.  One  play, 
very  interesting  to  read,  centred  in  a  young 
woman  of  wild,  flamboyant  impulses,  who 
was  married  to  a  middle-aged  man  of  calm, 
deep  mfx>ds  and  undemonstrative  nature. 
The  abnormal  need  of  her  heart  was  to  be 
dominated  and  subdued  by  an  equally 
savage  love.  With  consunmiate  art  the 
author  showed  the  whole  repertory  of 
cajoleries  and  tyrannies  to  which  the  wife 


resorted  in  order  to  strike  the  sparks  of 

emotion  of  whatever  sort  from  her  pas- 
sive husband.  A  more  futile,  agonizing 
life  could  scarcely  be  imagined  than  that 
which  both  were  leading.  There  was  a 
second  woman,  sweetly  reasonable — ^an  old 
friend,  who  loved  the  husband  in  a  mood  of 
gentle  dignity.  And  there  was  a  second 
man,  a  Lothario,  who  burned  for  the  wife 
in  her  own  best  manner.  After  two  acts 
of  fruitless,  conjugal  tyrannies,  the  wife 
bolted  with  Lothario,  leaving  the  way  clear 
for  the  gentle,  patient  lovers.  The  comedy 
of  the  close  lay  in  the  intimation  that  the 
eloping  couple  were  well-mated  savages;  or, 
if  not  well-mated,  that  at  least  they  served 
each  other  right!  The  play  belonged  in  the 
category  of  "The  Tjrranny  of  Tears," 
"The  Girl  with  the  Green  Eyes."  "The 
Truth,"  and  "The  Mollusc."  But  each 
of  these  dealt  with  characters  much  more 
nearly  normal,  the  vices  of  which  were  of 
universal  experience.  The  public  does  not 
give  its  evenings  and  its  money  to  witness 
the  curiosities  of  human  nature,  however 
skilfully  presented.  People  go  lo  Liic  theatre 
to  see  tiiemselves  and  those  th^  hdd  dear, 
either  as  they  actually  are,  in  comedy  and 
tra'^f  dy,  or  as  they  would  like  to  be,  in 
romance. 

The  old  managerial  rule  against  plays  with 
unha[j}n  endings  has  often  enough  been 
proved  fallible.  From  "Camille,"  to  "The 
I*risoncr  i  f  Zenda"  and  "The  Easiest 
Way,"  unhappy  endings  have  been  popular. 
Yet  they  have  been  popular  in  spite  of  the 
unhappiness.  Goethe  very  well  remarked 
that  no  painful  incident  is  endurable  in  the 
theatre  which  does  not  give  rise  to  a  mood 
of  sympathy  or  of  nobility  which  compen- 
sates for  the  effect  of  pain  by  transcending 
it.  Hauptmann  lately  said  of  tiie  Gredcs 
that  however  deep  they  take  one  into  the 
vale  of  tears  there  is  always  a  glimpse  of  the 
blue  sea  beyond.  In  a  word  —  our  modem 
word  —  there  is  no  true  tragedy  without 
uplift  "Camille"  and  all  its  progeny  of 
two-handkerchief  |^ys  bring  the  sweet 
relief  of  tears.  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda*' 
tells  that  love  is  not  all  —  that  there  is  some- 
thing above  it  to  which  love  alone  can  lift 
us.  "The  Easiest  Way"  itself,  in  spite  of 
all  its  unccmprcnnising  realism,  opens  up 
new  vistas  in  the  heart  of  human  sympathy. 
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One  of  the  favorite  subjects  of  the  un- 
produced  playwright  is  Benedict  Arnold. 
The  New  Theatre  received  half  a  dozen 
plays  of  which  he  was  the  hero.  Vivid  as 
is  fate  ci  this  arch-traitor  to  our  country, 
and  in  the  superficial  sense  dramatic,  no 
ore  ha^-  yet  succeeded  in  enduing  it  with  a 
popular  emotional  reaction.  Any  of  these 
plays  would  have  emptied  the  theatre. 
One  ctf  tile  tensest  and  most  ahsoifaing 
unproduced  drunas  that  I  ever  read  cen- 
tred in  an  old  "rounder"  who  was  stricken 
with  paresis,  who  knew  all  the  symptoms 
and  watched  them  as  they  grew  on  him  one 
by  one.  In  "  Ghosts/'  Ibsen  made  such  a 
subject  the  vehide  for  the  most  drastic 
indictment  that  the  institution  of  mairiage 
has  ever  received,  and  still  our  public  will 
have  none  of  it.  The  later  play  did  not 
offer  even  an  intellectual  reaction;  and 
though  The  New  Theatre  has  siz^-odd 
exits,  I  would  warrant  it  to  tax  the  capacity 
of  all  of  them. 

It  is  perhaps  too  early  to  rest  assured 
that  none  of  the  plays  rejected  by  The  New 
Theatre  will  be  successfully  produced  else- 
where. One  of  the  essentials  of  what  the 
managers  call  dramatic  novelties  —  though 
the  fart  is  strangely  ignored  is  that  they 
shall  be  novel  and  dramatic!  It  must 
already  be  evident  that  the  unproduced 
playwright  is  striking  into  new  paths.  To- 
morrow, if  not  to-day.  any  of  the  plays  for 
the  rejection  of  which  plib  reasons  can  be 
given  may  be  a  Broadway  Success. 

A  PLAY  THAT  ALMOST  WON 

About  two  or  three  plays  I  have  especial 
misgivings.  One  of  these  is  called  "The 
Lady  in  the  iSlirror."  A  very  beautiful 
young  woman  has  been  painted  by  a  cele- 
brated portrait-painter  looking  at  her  image 
in  the  glass.  Her  own  face  is  all  youth, 
health,  and  innocence;  but  the  face  in  the 
mirror  has  a  subtle,  evanescent  look  of  grief, 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  evil.  A  manly 
young  fellow  is  in  love  with  her  and  pro- 
poses marriage.  She  returns  his  love,  but 
before  accepting  iiim  raises  the  question  of 
personal  purity.  Humbled  before  her  sweet- 
ness and  nobiUty,  he  adnuts  that  until  he 
met  her  he  had  gooe  the  way  of  so  many 
young  men.  As  the  play  progresses  it 
develops  that  she  herself,  when  scarcely 


more  than  a  child,  had  fallen  through  a 
friend  of  her  father's,  a  fascinating  man  of  ; 
the  world.  In  girlish  terror  she  has  con- 
tracted a  secret  marriage  \vith  a  playmate 
of  her  childhood;  but  under  one  jMretot  and 
another  she  has  kept  him  at  a  distance;  and, 
also,  in  childish  weakness,  she  has  continued 
her  relations  with  the  older  man,  j 

The  study  of  her  character  is  one  of  the 
most  lemazkabk  in  the  modem  drama  — 
as  vivid  and  sympathetic  as  it  is  unflinchingly 
real.    In  secret  she  drinks  and  smokes,  , 
She  is  an  accomplished  liar,  an  instinctive  ; 
dissembler.   All  that  one  sees  in  the  por- 
trait in  the  mirror  the  painter  rightly  divined 
in  her.  Yet  one  feds  throughout  that  the 
face  she  shows  to  the  world  is  her  true  face; 
that  except  for  the  malevolent  power  of 
the  older  man  she  would  still  be  what  she 
seems.    Eventually  she  tells  the  truth  to 
her  lover,  and  to  the  young  man  who  is 
nominally  her  husband.    At  the  final  cur- 
tain, the  husband  kills  the  older  man,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  other  two  establishes 
an  alibi.    His  generous  purpose  is  to  have 
the  secret  marriage  annulled,  to  make  way  , 
for  his  more  fortunate  rivaL   And  so  we  1 
have  what  must  [)ass  for  a  happy  ending. 

Is  the  theme  too  repulsive  for  the  f)ublic  ? 
Perhaps.  Is  it  of  general  enougli  interest  to 
attract  an  audience?  Posab^  not  Yet 
such  cases  are  commoner  than  the  world 
is  aware;  and  the  play  has  a  full  measure 
of  the  finest  dramatic  art  and  of  the 
uplift  of  right  feeling.  Some  day  it  may 
surprise  us  all,  as  "The  Easiest  Way" 
surprised  us. 

It  must  already  be  evident  that  play- 
wrif^hts  as  yet  unproduced  are  attacking 
novel  and  interesting  themes  with  real  feeling 
both  for  life  and  i(x  the  theatre.  Poten- 
tially, half  a  dozen  plays  that  are  still  going 
the  rounds  of  the  managers  are  as  notable  as  , 
any  which  our  stage  ha?  yet  prtxluced.  ' 
In  England  the  last  generation  of  dramatists 
has  learned  the  more  obvious  lenoos  of 
technique,  and  has  come  closer  and  clos^ 
into  sympathy  with  the  curious  limitations 
and  even  the  more  curious  capabilities  in 
appreciation  of  the  modem  audience, 
^^d  so  much  intelligent  striving,  it 
would  be  strange  if  our  own  playwrights 
did  not  do  likewise. 

It  has  long  been  evident  to  thoughtful 
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observers  that  the  most  interesting  social 
development  in  the  modem  world  is  taking 
place  about  us  here  in  America.  Bernard 
Shaw  remained  for  years  a  xirtually  unpro- 
duced  playwright,  and  was  first  publicly 
"discovered"  on  the  American  stage.  Ibsen 
has  been  popular  here  as  nowhere  else  in 
the  English-speaking  world.    "The  Ser\'ant 


in  the  House"  had  long  been  an  unproduced 
play  in  England,  where  it  became  one  of  the 
great  successes  of  the  present  decade.  Our 
public,  however  tolerant  of  mediocrity, 
recognizes  and  welcomes  the  best.  Person- 
ally, I  believe  that  wc  are  on  the  eve  of  the 
next  great  dramatic  development  which  the 
world  is  destined  to  witness. 


THE  PERPETUAL  "BEST-SELLERS" 

"DAVID  COPPERFIELD,  "  "JOH.N  HALIFAX,"  AND  "LORNA  DOONE" 
STILL  POPULAR— DICKENS,  COOPER.  AND  SCOTT  CHIEF  AMONG 
THE  OLD  FAVORITES,  AS  SHOWN  BY  A  PUBLISHER'S  STOCK  BOOK 

BY 

EVERETT  T.  TOMLINSON 


WHAT  books  have  the  steadiest 
sale?  Is  there  a  market  for  the 
works  of  the  standard  authors  ? 
Has  the  call  for  the  poets  ceased  ?  Are  the 
common  people  buying  histories  ?  Does  the 
modem  novel  destroy  the  sale  of  "  Ivanhoe," 
"David  Coppcrfield,"  and  "Vanity  Fair?" 
Have  essays  ceased  to  interest  book-buyers  ? 
Is  there  any  field  for  books  dealing  with  the 
permanent  elements  in  religion  and  phi- 
losophy? If  the  works  of  the  great  novel- 
ists still  have  a  field,  for  which  titles  is  there 
the  greatest  demand  ?  How  does  the  present 
sale  of  the  fiction  of  a  generation  ago  com- 
pare with  that  of  the  flood  of  modem 
novels  ? 

For  the  replies  to  these  questions  we  must 
turn,  not  to  the  publishers  of  the  expen- 
sive editions,  but  to  those  who  arc  placing 
upon  the  market  these  books  at  popular 
or  moderate  prices.  Do  the  people  want 
them  and  buy  them  and  read  them? 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer  not  long 
ago  to  be  permitted  to  examine  that  arcanum 
—  the  holy  of  holies  of  a  publishing  house  — 
the  stock-book  of  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent and  successful  of  the  firms  which  are 
making  a  specialt>'  of  books  at  low  cost. 
As  he  read,  his  eyes  stood  out,  not  with  the 
"fatness"  of  the  psalmist  but  with  the 
astonishment  of  the  uninitiated.  To  be 
shown  figures,  for  example,  that  recorded 


the  sales,  in  reprinted  and  cheaper  form, 
within  three  months  of  125,000  copies  of 
"The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills,"  and  to  see 
orders  at  the  end  of  that  time  for  100,000 
more  sheets  of  the  same  beautiful  story, 
astounding  as  the  report  was,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  confident  prediction  of  a  total 
sale  of  a  million  copies  before  the  demand 
ceased.  In  a  matter-of-fact-way  he  was 
informed  that  the  sales  of  reprinted  edi- 
tions of  popular  fiction,  that  in  this  form 
usually  retailed  at  fifty  cents  a  copy,  in  all 
probability  reached  a  total  of  four  millions 
of  copies  annually!  Think  of  it:  the 
house  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
informed  me  that  appro.ximatcly  75,000 
copies  annually  were  sold  of  the  four  novels 
of  Augusta  J.  Evans  — "Vashti,"  "Infe- 
lice,"  "A  Speckled  Bird,"  and  "At  the 
Mercy  of  Tiberius." 

But  it  was  to  the  reports,  not  of  the 
reprints,  but  of  the  established  and  standard 
works  to  which  the  writer  turned  with  greater 
eagerness.  How  fared  it  with  the  older 
works?  Had  they  had  their  day  and 
ceased  to  be?  The  permission  not  only 
to  behold  but  also  to  report  what  was  seen 
was  seized  ujx)n  and  the  results  are  placed 
before  the  readers  of  The  World's  Work. 
It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  house  which 
gave  me  the  pri\'ilege  of  using  th''  '^cnires 
I  am  quoting,  though  tt.lfliF''  "t 
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prominent,  is  but  onr  amnnp;  many  rnpraprd 
in  the  business  of  publishing  low-priced 
books.  The  sales  of  many  of  the  books 
might  therefore  be  multiplied  many  times. 
Then,  too,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
reported  sales  are  taken  somewhat  at  ran- 
dom and  fairly  represent  not  only  the  sales 
for  the  year  (juoted,  but  the  average  sales  of 
many  years  past,  as  well  as  ol  years  to  come. 
Indeed,  in  most  cases  the  stock-book  showed 
tiiat  any  one  of  ten  years  past  might  have 
been  used  instead  of  the  year  which  was 
selected,  and  the  figures  would  not  have 
varied  materially,  except  as  they  show  that 
certun  bodes  aie  mofe  than  rnfliF^twring 
their  hold  on  the  Ing^  public  and  others 
show  that  the)'  haA  e  passed  the  summit  and 
are  slowly  descending  like  old  men  and 
other  creatures  and  creations  that  have 
"crossed  tfadr  meridian." 

The  first  study  of  the  writer  was  of  some 
of  the  books  which  have  been  known  for 
years,  and  well  known.  In  some  instances 
several  editions  of  the  same  book  were 
issued  —  the  Usi  prices  usually  bong  one 
dollar  or  seventy-five  cents.  When  one 
edition  only  is  issued  it  is  usually  listed  at 
one  dollar.   The  year  selected  is  1909: 

0U>  PAVOBIIES  SOLD  SY  ONE  HOUSE  Df  1909 

"John    Halifax,  Gentleman"  (three 

editions    4i23o 

"Uncle  Tom's  Cahin"  (three  edition';)  ^,302 
"Pride  and  Prejudice"  (two  editions;  -2,769 
"Sense  and  Sensibifity"  (two  editions)  555 
"Jane  Eyre"  (two  editions)  .  .  .  1,928 
"Shirley"  (one  edition)  ....  230 
"Ix)ma  Doone"  (two  editions)  .  .  3,707 
"Last  Days  of  Pompeii"  (three  edi- 
tions)   2,837 

"Hypatia"  (two  editions)       .   .   .  1,201 

"Pleasures  of  Life"  (one  edition)     .  303 

"Westward  Ho!"  (one  edition)      .   .  870 

"Wide,  Wide  World"    (one  edition)    .  900 


"Little  Minister"  (two  editions)     .   .  1,538 
"The  Moonstone"  (one  edition)    .  .  565 
"Thaddeus  of  Wanaw"  (four  edi- 
tions)  3,394 

"The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth"  (one 

edition)    890 

"Dr.  Jekyll  «nd  Mr.  Hyde"  (two 

editions)  

"Samantha  at  Saratoga"  (three  edi- 
tions)  1,333 


"Makers  of  Florence"  (one  edition)  .  385 
"An  Egyptian  Princess"  (one  edition)  588 


A  compariscm  of  the  salr-  of  1909  with 
those  of  1905  —  based  upon  the  sale  of  the 
edition  wMch  lists  at  one  dollar  —  shows  a 
slight  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  the 
following:  "Cloister  and  the  Hearth,"  "  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,"  "Litde  Minister," 
"Makers  of  Florence,"  "Pleasures  of  Life," 
"Samantha  at  Saratoga,**  "Shirley,** 
"Thaddeus  of  Waisaw,**  "Unde  Tom*s 
Cabin.**  and  "Wide,  Wide  World*';  the 
greatest  relative  decrease  was  in  "  Pleasures 
of  Life,"  and  "The  Little  Minister."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  sales  of  every  other 
book  in  the  list  were  greater  in  1909 
than  in  1905,  *'An  £gypdan  Princess*' 
showing  an  increase  of  more  than  one- 
third,  an  increase  shared  equally  by 
"Lorna  Doone."  "Pride  and  Prejudice" 
increased  25  per  cent.,  as  did  also  "The 
Moonstone.**  The  growth  in  the  sales 
of  the  odier  tides  has  an  average  of  15 
per  cent. 

Some  surprising  figures  in  the  sales  of 
some  of  the  old  favorites  for  younger 
readers  were  also  found,  as  the  following 
table  mdicates: 

OLD   rAVOEIIES   OP   YODNGEK   READSSS  — 
SAUS8  IN  1909 

"Tom  Brown  at  Oxford"  (three  edi> 

tions)   3fa47 

"Tom  Brown's  School  Days"  (four 

editions)    4*663 

"Scottish  Chiefs"  (two  editions)     .   .  3,645 
"Treasure  Island"  (four  editions)  6,050 
"Swiss  Family  Robinson"  (hve  edi- 
tions)   4.347 

Slight  decreases  in  the  sales  of  loog  over 
those  of  1905  are  reported  in  the  more 
expensive  editions  (list-price,  one  dollar) 
of  the  following:  "Tom  Brown  at 
O.xford."  "Tom  P-rovn's  School  Days," 
and  "Swiss  Famiiy  Robinson."  The 
gain  in  'Treasure  Island"  is  about  one- 
ddid. 

In  science,  philosophy,  and  religion,  when 
the  steadiness  of  the  sales  is  considered, 
one  hnds  much  to  confirm  his  impressions 
that  more  people  are  interested  in  these 
subjects  than  at  first  seemed  probable, 
especially  when  the  increase  in  such  a  book 
as  "  Origin  of  Species**  is  nearly  50  per  cent, 
in  1909  over  1904.  A  marked  increase  was 
also  noted  in  Farrar's  "Life  of  Christ,** 
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Danvin's  "Descent  of  Man,"  and  Herbert 
Spencer's  "  Education." 

SALES  OF  SERIOUS  BOOKS  IN  I909 


"Origin  of  Species"  (one  edition)  1,502 
"Descent  of  Man"  (one  edition)     .    .  1,302 
Farrar's  "Life  of  Christ"  (two  edi- 
tions)   1,935 

Renan's  "Life  of  Jesus"  (one  edition)  500 
Spencer's  "Education"  (two  editions)  1,591 
Spencer's  "First  Principles"  (one  edi- 
tion)   647 

Farrar's  "Early  Days  of  Giristianity" 

(one  edition)   500 

"Reign  of  Law"  (one  edition)    ...  95 


The  fact  that  "The  Reign  of  Law"  dropped 
within  the  five  years  from  a  safe  that  exceeded 
500  to  one  of  less  than  100  is  not  difB- 
cult  to  understand,  excellent  as  the  Duke 
of  Argyle's  work  was  in  its  day. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  in  our 
day:  ".\re  fairy  talcs  and  works  purely 
imaginative  in  demand  in  this  practical 
age?"  A  glimpse  into  the  stock-book  was 
a  revelation  altogether  comforting,  show- 
ing as  it  did  that  the  children  of  the  present 
are  not  to  be  denied  the  appeal  of  their 
natural  instincts,  and  that  the  man  of  the 
future  is  to  be  more  than  an  animated 
ledger  or  a  mechanical  adjustment  to  the 
machine  that  he  lends  from  day  to  day. 

KAIRY  AND  IMAGINATIVE  TALES  —  SALES  IN  1909 


i€sop's  "Fables"   3,453 

".\lice  in  Wonderland"   8,078 

Andersen's  "Fair>'  Tales"     ....  4,285 

"Arabian  Nights"   2,314 

"At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind"   .    .  1,250 

Grimm's  "Household  Tales"     .    .    .  4,151 

Grimm's  "Popular  Tales"                .  4,976 

"Pilgrim's  Progress"   6,446 

"Water-Babies"   1,030 


A  comparison  of  the  sales  of  the  higher- 
priced  edition  of  the  books  in  the  table 
above  shows  a  marvelous  uniformity.  Year 
after  year  shows  only  a  slightly  varying 
sale.  The  two  exceptions  to  this  state- 
ment arc  "Water- Babies,"  which  dropped 
50  per  cent,  in  five  years,  and  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  which  in  the  edition  listed  at  a 
dollar  sold  551  copies  in  1904  and  increased 
to  1,419  in  1909. 

A  study  of  the  table  of  poets  reveals 
some  startling  conditions.  Longfellow  is 
without  doubt  most  in  demand  in  America; 
but,  as  this  house  handles  only  his  earlier 


poems,  his  works  cannot  be  included  in  the 
report.  These  poems  in  the  table  are  issued 
in  several  editions  and  vary  much  in  price, 
the  cheapest  being  listed  at  one  dollar. 

SOME  POETS   THAT  ARE   BEING  READ 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning    ....  4x9 


Robert  Browning    778 

Bums    1,525 

Coleridge   177 

Hood    171 

Meredith's  "Lucilc"   779 

Macaulay   393 

Moore   534 

Rossetti    131 

Scott    955 

Shelley   381 

Tennyson   2,912 


Of  these  poets.  Bums,  Scott,  Tennyson  and 
Mrs.  Browning  show  increases  in  sales  in 
1909  over  those  of  1904;  byt,  with  the 
exception  of  Bums  (one-third  increase),  the 
change  is  so  slight  as  hardly  to  be  noticed. 
On  the  other  hand,  Rossetti  is  the  one  to 
have  had  the  greatest  falling-oflf,  the  decrease 
in  the  five  years  being  about  60  per  cent. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  which  poets 
have  sung  to  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

To  what  extent  translations  of  famous 
works  appeal  to  the  buyers  of  moderate 
priced  books  is  a  (juestion  whose  answer  was 
easily  and  somewhat  startlingly  obtainc<l. 
The  following  table  is  at  once  suggestive  and 
illuminating: 

FAMOUS  TRA-NSLATIONS — SALES  IN  I909 


"Abb6  Constantin"  (two  editions)    .    .  470 

Conington's  "Virgil"  (one  edition)  .    .  137 

"Republic"  of  Plato  (two editions)  .  .  385 
"Me<litations"  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (one 

edition)   458 

"Paul  and  Virginia"  (two editions)   .    .  539 

Amiel's  "Journal"  (one  edition)     .    .  455 


.\  comparison  with  the  sales  of  1904  shows 
a  marked  steadiness  in  the  somewhat  limited 
demand,  with  slight  increases  in  the  calls 
for  "Abbd  Constantin,"  and  "Meditations" 
of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

In  the  field  of  essays,  too,  the  demand  for 
those  of  Emerson  seems  to  show  that  the 
sage  of  Concord  easily  leads : 

ESSAYS  —  SALES  IN   1 909 

Emerson's  "Essays,"  complete  (six  edi- 
tions)  ^^^^^^919 

"  Essays  of  Elia"  (two  edi^Mh^fl^^^^^"^ 
Bacon's  "Essays"  (two  d^HHB^ 
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"The  Intellectual  life"  (one  edition)  .  .  153 

Addison's  "Essays*'  (pat  editkm)  .  .  353 
"Heroes  and  Hero>Worship"  (two  edi* 

lions)    1,001 

"Self-Help"  (two  editions)     ....  909 

With  the  exception  of  Emerson,  the  fig- 
ures for  1909  are  uniformly  below  those  of 
five  years  previous,  the  greatest  relative 
falling  o IT  being  in  the  sales  of  "The  Intel- 
lectual Life." 

Whether  or  not  historical  works  are  in 
demand  in  low-priced  form  is  not  satisfac* 
torily  salved  by  the  figures  obtained, 
because,  of  necessity,  only  the  works  of  his- 
torians of  an  earlier  date  are  at  hand.  The 
table,  however,  clearly  shows  the  con- 
tinued po|)ularity  of  certain  standard  works: 

mSTORY  AND  BIOORAPUY  —  SALES  IN  I909 

••Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World" 

(two  editions)  i,8io 

Carlyle's  "Fiench  Revolution"  (five 

editions)   1^452 

Guizot's  "History  of  Civilization  in 

Europe"  (one  edition)   350 

Irving's  "Knickerbocker's  History  <rf 

New  York"  (three  editions)     .    .    .  1,000 
Headley's  "Life  of  Grant"  (one  edition)  225 
"Autobiography"  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin (three  editions)  2,669 

A  study  of  the  sale  of  the  works  of  the 
standard  novelists  is  Ixst  approached  from 
the  demand  for  sets  of  the  complete  works 
of  each  of  a  few  of  the  more  famous  writers. 
The  call  for  separate  novels  reveals  the 
place  which  certain  books  have,  and  also 
plainly  shows  how  much  more  popular 
some  books  of  each  novelist  are  than  are 
others  of  the  same  author: 

« 

SKTS  OF  N()\  K1,S  —  SALKS  IN  I909 

Scolt  —  *5  vol.  set  (listing  at  $3.00)  .    .  500 

Complete  in  1 2  vols.  ($1 2.50  to  $33.00)  347 

Dickens  —  5  vol.  set  (listing  at  $3.00)   .  660 

Complete  in  15  vnh.  ($12.  to  36.50)  .  575 
George  EUot  —  complete  in  6  vols. 

($5  to  $18.50)   389 

Thackeray  —  complete  in  10  vols.  (I9 

to  $23.50)   350 

Cooper — "Leather  Stocking  Tales," 

5  vol  set  (listing  at  $3.00)  ....  1,255 

*  The  fivt'-volumr      of  Scott  Included  "  Ivanhoe," 

"  Kfnit-.v:.nh  ■•  I'.l.,, Dwarf,"  "The  MonaM.  n," 
and  "Rub  Kt>y.'  The  five-volume  set  of  Dtiktus 
( ontained  "  David  Coppcrfield,"  "  Oliver  Twist." 
"Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  "Christinas  Stories,"  and 
Taie  of  Two  Cities." 


Cooper  —  "Sea  Tales,"  5  vol.  set  (list- 
ing at  $3.00)   6eo 

Dumas — complete  in  is  vols.  (lxs.7S 

to  $31.00)   124 

The  reports  of  the  sales  of  distinct  novels, 
however,  shows  much  more  clearly  the  place 
which  the  great  novelists  still  hold : 

SCOTT'S  NOVEI-S — SALtS  IN  I909 

"Ivanhoe"  (live  editions)      ....  7,204 

"Kenilworth"  (four  editions)     .   .   .  Jt^sS 

"Waverley"  (three  editions)     ...  805 

"The  .Antiquary"  (three  editions)      .  Sog 

"Old  Mortality  "  (two  editions)     .   .  1,049 

In  the  edition  listed  at  one  dollar, "  Ivajihoe" 
sells  steadily  about  3,000  copies  annually, 

double  that  of  its  nearest  rival  —  **  Kenil 
worth."  In  this  form  many  of  thr  \\  averley 
novels  fail  to  attain  a  sale  of  150  copies  each. 

THACK?- ray's  novels  —  SALES  Hi  X909 

"Henr}'  Esmond"  (two  editions)     .  .  1,658 

"Vanity  Fair"  (two  editions)     .    .  .  1,679 

'  I  he  Virginians*'     (two  editions)  .  1,150 

"The  Newcomes"  (two  editions)  .  1,071 

"Pendennis"  (two  editions)      .    .  .  96S 

A  comparison  of  the  sales  of  igog  with  tho^^e 
of  1904  shows  that  "  Vanity  Fair,"  "  Pcn- 
dcnnis,"  and  "The  Newcomes''  have  a 
idight  increase  and  the  others  a  smaM 

decrease.  It  is  also  evident  that  Thackeray's 
])lacc  in  the  hearts  of  the  book-buyers  is 

not  large,  nor  is  it  increasing. 

GLOKGi;  KLIOT's  NOVELS  —  SALES  IN  J909 


"Adam  Bede"  (two  editions) 
"Felix  Holt  (two  editions)     .  . 
"Daniel  Deronda"  (two  editions) 
"Mill  on  the  Floss*'  (two  editi<Hls) 
"Romola"  (three  editions) 
"Silas  liaraer"  (four  editions) 

In  the  uniform  edition,  listed  at  one 
"Adam  Bede"  heads  the  list,  with 


2,018 

99* 

1,893 
2,o6S 
2,067 

dollar. 
"The 


Mill  on  the  Floss"  not  far  behind.  The 

sale  of  "Adam  Bede"  in  1909  is  nearlv 
double  that  of  1904.  With  the  exception 
of  "Romola,"  which  reports  a  slight  gain, 
all  the  other  novds  report  a  loss.  The  sale 
of  **Adam  Bede,"  the  highest  in  the  Ust, 
is  more  than  five  times  that  of  "Felix  Holt," 
for  which  there  is  the  least  demand  of  alL 

DICKENS's  NONTLS — SALES  IN  I909 

"Bamahy  Rud^'c"  (two  editions)  .  .  1,060 
"Little  borrit  '  (two  editions)  .  .  1,415 
"Bleak  House"  (two  editions)     .   .  1,37c 
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"Pirkukk  Papers"  (two  editions)  iji? 

*'Oid  Curiosity  Shop"  (three  editions)  3,048 

''Oliver  Twist*'  (five  editions)     .  .  4*645 

'*David  Cbppcraeld*'  (four  editions)  .  8,381 

In  the  dollar  edition,  "David  Copperfield" 
in  1909  sold  2,910  and  in  the  edition  at 
'^cvcnty  cents  the  sales  were  4,124.  The 
nearest  rival  was  *'Old  Curiosity  Shop," 
vrhich  sold  1,180  and  1,293  respec- 
tive years. 

The  query  concerning  the  continued  saks 
of  Cooper's  novcl>  is  frequently  raised.  A 
study  of  the  reports  indicates  clearly  that 
many  of  his  tales  are  no  longer  purchased, 
except  as  parts  o!  a  complete  set  of  the  nov- 
elist's works.  The  following  table,  however, 
clearly  indicates  that  rhr  "Leather-Stocking" 
stories  have  not  lost  tin  ir  hold  on  the  jniblic. 
It  will  be  noticed,  too,  that  "The  Last  of 
the  Mohicans"  easily  heads  the  list: 

rOOPF  R's    NOVFI  S —  SALFS    IN    1 909 

*'Thc  Deerslaycr  "  (live  editions)     .    .  4,788 

"The  Pathfinder"  (five  editions)  .  .  4,39s 
*'The  Last  of  the  Mohicans"  (five 

editions)    4,844 

"The  Pioneers"  (four  editions)     ,   .  2,920 

"The  Prairie"  (four  editions)    .   .   .  3,178 

A  comparison  of  the  most  popular  novels 
of  each  of  the  five  novelists  in  the  above 
tables  has  an  interest  for  the  aident  admirers 


of  the  one  whom  they  fondly  declare  to  be 
the  greatest  of  all  the  writers  of  fiction. 

OOKPAtATIVE  TABLE  OF  FAVORITE  NOVELS  — 

SALES  IN'  1909 

Dickem — "David  Copperfield"       .  8,281 

Scott —  "  Ivanhoe "    7,204 

George  EKot  —  "Romola"    ....  a,o68 

Thackeray  —  "Vanity  Fair"      .    .   .  1,679 

Cooper — "Last  of  the  Mohicans"     .  4,844 

Amon^  books  for  boys,  the  rapid  and 
steady  decline  in  the  sales  of  the  once 
famous  Henty  books  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  astounding  figures  of  the 
Alger  books.  Several  publishing  houses  are 
now  issuinp;  these  books,  but  the  sales  in 
1Q09  by  the  firm  which  has  given  mc  the 
t'lgures  of  its  stock-book  show  approxi- 
mately a  kalj-million  copies  of  the  total 
long  list  of  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.'s  books  for 
boys!  The  combined  sale  of  these  books 
by  all  the  various  houses  that  issue  them 
was  estimated  at  more  than  onr  miUion 
copies  a  year.  Of  course  many  of  these 
are  in  an  extremely  cheap  form,  listed  per- 
haps at  twenty-five  cents  per  copy,  but  the 
figures  arc  staggering.  Think  of  it  —  in 
ten  years  a  sale  of  ten  millions!  W  hatever 
their  elders  may  think  of  the  Alger  books, 
there  b  no  question  concerning  the  opinion 
ofthebqysl  These  figures  at  least  do  not  lie! 


THE  SHIFTING  RAILROAD  CONTROL 

SIX  MONTHS  OF  RAPID  CHANGE  SINCt  THE  i'AbSiNt;  OI-  llARRIMAN 
~  THE  EIGHT  OVERLORDS  OF  TODAY,  AND  THEIR  EIKGDOMS 

BV 

C.  M.  KEYS 


DE.ATH  —  and  easy  money!" 
We  had  been  talking  of  the 
wonderfiil  things  that  ^ve  hap* 
pcned  in  the  last  six  months  in  the  railroad 
field,  and  that  phrase  was  the  gist  of  the 
ex|ilanati(>r)  olTered  by  the  railroad  owner. 

I  he  talk  had  covered  many  things.  It 
touched  upon  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill's  in^-asion  of 
Oregon,  the  Southern  Pacific's  untitled 
gsrden  patch.  It  sketched  the  larger  am- 


biliuns  of  Mr.  Edwin  Hawley,  his  taking 
of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad, 
his  linking  of  the  broken  Eastern  lines  into 
a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  a  railroad  system. 
It  dwelt  upon  the  new  Moore  holdings  of 
the  Lackawanna  and  the  l.iiiigh  railroads, 
the  right  and  left  bower  of  the  anthracite 
combination.  It  hinted  at  the  return  of  the 
VanderbiltS  to  power  in  the  roads  that  bear 
their  name.  It  recalled  that  again  the 
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hand  of  Mr.  J.  P,  Morgan  supports  the 
Erie  Railroad  and  the'  Santa  F€,  whkh  a 
year  ago  slipped  almost  from  his  grasp. 

Somebody  had  wondered,  even,  it  it  were 
not  almost  time  for  Mr.  Stuv'^'esant  Fish  to 
come  back  and  bid  for  the  Illinois  Central. 

It  is  true.  In  1906,  the  late  E.  H.  Harri* 
man  obt  inr  1  an  injunction  restraining 
Messrs.  Hill  Moore.  Hawley,  Vandcrbilt, 
Fish,  et  al..  irom  prosecuting  their  several 
railroad  ambitions.  The  injunction  was 
granted  by  the  private  bankeis  of  Wall 


roads  began.  Mr.  Edwin  Hawley  an- 
nounced that  he  had  taken  practical  cootnl 
of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  familiaify 

kno^^Ti  as  the  "Katy"  because  the  letters 
K.  T.  make  the  name.  It  was  fitting  that 
the  first  important  announcement  of  the 
sort  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Hattiman  should 
come  from  Mr.  Hawl^r's  office  on  Broad 
Street,  for  Mr.  Hawley  more  than  any  other 
one  man  of  parts  in  Wall  Street  had  retained, 
even  through  the  miracles  of  the  last  two 
years  of  Harriman's  life,  an  air  of  defiance 
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THE  NtWEST  RAILROAD  DOMAl.N 

These  lines  have  been  ^tfaered  togetho'  more  or  less  securely  by  the  activities  of  Messrs.  Edu  in  UawJe> 
and  B.  F.  Yoakum  —  mea  to  whom  trading  b  the  chief  joy  of  life.  They  are  not  operated  as  a  system  and  any  one 
ol  them  may  be  sold  whenever  one  of  the  qntems  is  willing  to  pay  the  price 


Street,  who  alone  supply  to  ambitious 
magnates  the  means  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  ambitions.  No  appeal  was 
possiyi'.  .A  (\(y/.m  (tf  the  bi^'i^cst  railroad 
men  that  the  world  has  seen  sat  down  and 
waited  for  the  lifting  of  that  injunction. 
It  was  all  that  they  could  do. 

On  the  afternoon  of  September  9,  1909, 
Death dissoh  ed  the  injunction.  The  unseen 
chains  of  fear  that  had  fettered  the  hands 
and  minds  of  the  magnates  dropped  from 
them  as  the  ticker  flashed  the  news. 

In  less  than  a  month  the  grab  for  rail- 


toward  "the  Satrap  of  the  Rail."  That  it 
was  much  more  tnan  an  air  of  defiance  s 
hard  to  bdie\*e.  The  two  men  had  for  oae 

another  a  profound  rcsf  >eet,  so  far  as  prowess 
went.  Each  recognized  the  other's  tre- 
mendous advantage  in  certain  details  of 
the  game  and  avoided  conflict  oil  'funda- 
mentals. Open  battle  had  often  been  threat- 
tened;  but  it  always  ended  in  a  skirmish. 

Mr.  Edwin  Hawley  is  not  nnnthrr  TTarri- 
man,  and  he  never  will  be.  lu  aoim  minrrr 
details  they  were  alike,  bgfaji  the  tnmi^taj)  i 
characteristics  that  malwHdo  noti 
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Harriman  they  are  totally  dissimilar.  Mr. 
Harriman  had  the  patience  of  a  real-estate 
investor.  He  could  plant  his  fortunes  and 
leave  them  underground  through  a  long 
winter  of  resultless  years.  If  anything  like 
that  happened  to  Mr,  Hawley,  he  would 
go  out  with  a  s{)ade  and  dig  them  up  to  see 
if  they  were  sprouting. 

He  is  a  trader,  with  the  instinct  of  the 
operator.  Trading  profits  are  the  dearest 
thing  in  the  world  to  his  heart.  An  extra 
fifty  miles  per  year  on  the  average  movement 


railroading  itself  he  has  a  passing  interest, 
little  more.  He  smiles  because,  if  this  con- 
tinue, the  V'anderbilts  may  be  willing  to 
pay  his  price  for  the  Eastern  lines,  or  the 
Burlington  may  "come  across"  with  a 
decent  ofler  for  the  Colorado  &  Southern, 
one  of  the  "Hawley  Roads"  till  recently. 

So  in  October  Mr.  Hawley  and  some  of 
his  friends  took  hold  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas.  It  isn't  that  the  "  Katy  "  is  much 
good  to  any  of  the  lines  that  >Ir.  Hawley 
and  his  friends  had  before  that  time.  But 


THE  E.ND  OF  THE  HARRIM.\N  AxMBITION 
Of  all  the  American  sj-stems,  this  comes  closest  to  being  a  true  transconiinenial  railroad,  like  the  Canadian 
Pacific.    The  Baltimore  Si  Ohio,  however,  is  held  only  in  a  sort  of  community  of  interests,  through  the  bankers. 
The  total  mileage  is  about  35,719,  and  most  of  it  is  i  :ch  and  profitable,  running  through  good  country 


of  his  freight-cars  gave  to  Mr.  Harriman 
the  same  delight  that  Mr,  Wilbur  Wright 
experienced  when  his  first  machine  really 
did  rise  six  inches  from  the  ground.  Mr. 
Hawley  hears  of  it    -  and  lets  it  go  at  that. 

But  if  his  traffic  men  report  to  head- 
quarters that  they  have  got  a  foothold  here, 
or  are  breaking  into  Vanderbilt  territory 
there,  or  have  the  watchful  masters  of  the 
Burlington  Railroad  guessing  about  their 
traffic  in  the  Big  Horn  country  far  out  West, 
Mr.  Hawley  is  delighted.  He  does  not 
smile  because  this  is  good  railroading.  For 


the  Burlington  Road  had  bought  the 
Colorado  &  Southern,  because  the  Colorado 
&  Southern  did  run  a  sur\ey  up  north 
across  the  lines  of  the  Burlington,  the 
Northern  Pacific,  the  Union  Pacific — even,  it 
is  hinted,  to  the  Clreat  Northern.  Because 
Mr.  Hill  doesn't  like  to  be  "tapped,"  in  a 
traffic  sense,  he  handed  over  a  certain  amount 
of  money  to  Mr.  Hawley  and  his  friends, 
and  took  possession  of  the  "tap"  himself. 

But  there  are  other  railroads  that  run 
north  and  south  beyond  the  rivers,  and 
there  are  also  other  rich  roads  that  run  east 


Google 


and  west.  Mr.  Hawley  had  sold  one  north- 
and-south  road  to  an  east-and-w^t  road 
%t^(;aus^  U  proQiise4  to  make  a  nuisance  of 

The 

was  in  the  marlcet.  Mr.  Hawley  and  his 
friend  >  took  it.  What  is  the  use  gueasiog 
what  tiiey  will  do  with  it? 

SoDie,  day,  perhaps,  it  too  will  creep 
f6iiii»d  the  nor^  TUraring  out  from  Kanaas 
City  through*  Nebraska.  It  may  cut  across 
the  Mi-souri  Pacific,  the  Rock  Island,  the 
Unioa  Padiic,  the  Northwestern,  the  Mil- 


scalp,"  ftnancia]!)'  speaking,  and  hang  it 
up  to  dry  in  liie  Laflkruptcy  court.  Talking 
about  this,  my  railroad  friend  xciuurkGd: 

"They'll  never  'get'  Ed  Hawley  in  the 
trading  game.  He  and  Mr.  Yoakum  know 
th;u  InL-iiir-^-  hotter  thnn  anr  other  ■moi  that 
have  cici"  grow  p.  fii.u;  ddwn  here.  H'j:  ?f>me 
day,  perhaps,  Hawicy  w  ill  grow  iituUmciitaL 
He  idn  tniiit  fc^ljtoild  a  raiboad  monument, 
a  real  Hawley  System,  just  as  Mr.  '3 
wanted  to  do  wi'li  ii;^  Tidcv.atc-f  Railroad, 
Wlien  he  gets  ^lic^^^umeni  buiit  they  w 


WHERi:  THE  VANDERBILTS  HOLD  SWAY 
Their  railroad  empire  includes  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  the  New  York  Ct  iitral  Sv-stcm  (comprising  a  largf 
group  of  rich  railroads),  and  the  Western  Maryland,  recently  bought  by  a  Vatidcrbiit  syndicate  and  to  be  linked 
witb  the  PitUbutg  line.  The  system  comprises  S3,444  miles,  mostly  dused  «s  "tnink-iine  raflroad" 


waukee  —  and  on,  rf  its  nerve  and  cash 
hold  out,  tn  meet  the  Canadian  Pacific  in  the 
border  country.  I'crhaps,  when  the  lime 
comes,  the  Milwaukee  may  want  it,  or  the 
Northwestern,  or  even  the  Canadian  Pacific. 
It's  a  good  trading  proposition,  any  way  you 
look  at  it,  for  in  a  multitude  of  possible 
buyers  there  is  much  conilort  when  one  has 
railroaib  for  sale. 

Down  in  Wall  Street  everybody  always 
figures  nut,  when  a  men  grow?  great,  hnw 
many  chances  there  are  for  some  other  power 
to  "get"  him.    That  means  to  "take  his 


take  his  scalp,  perhaps,  and  bun  him  under 
the  monument.  That's  what  a  monument 
is  fur,  anyway!" 

To-day  Mr.  Hawley  is  building  no 
monuments  to  himself,  at  least  He  is 
making  good  money  in  what  he  concoiws 
to  be  a  [>erfeelly  honest  way.  He  buys  into 
railroads  that  nobody  else  wants,  injects 
into  them  more  or  less  of  an  element  that 
railroad  pirates  of  the  past  used  to  delight 
to  call  "nuisance  value,"  and  cashes  them 
in  —  rails,  nuisance,  and  all  —  in  the  best 
possible  market. 
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'Sir.  Hawley's  hand  is  in  many  things 
^ese  days.    Scarcely  had  the  news  of  the 

*  Ka-ty"  purchase  grown  cold  when  a  bigger 
tern  appmed.  The  "  Rock  Jsland  Crowd'* 
iplit   up  again.   Mr.  Yoakum  and  Mr. 

*  Jim"  Campbell  of  St.  l  ouis  had  been 
a.bsorbcd  by  it  after  a  former  split  between 
die  late  W.  B.  Leeds  and  the  Moores.  In 
December,  1909,  it  was  announced  that 
they  had  gone  out  again,  taking  with  them 
the  control  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
Railroad,  a  collection  o£  country  roads 


through  the  panic,  then  handed  it  back  to 
Mr.  Yoakum  and  his  friends  —  the  same 
crowd  with  some  additions  —  at  a  price  that 
represented  a  cash  loss  of  six  or  seven 
millioos  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Yoakum,  like  'Sir.  Hawley,  knowr 
how  to  trade.  When  he  sold  his  road  sever 
years  ago,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  h 
did  a  wise  thing  —  for  it  takes  a  pretty  strong 
aggregation  of  capital  to  look  after  a  scat* 
tered  system  of  cheaply  built  railroads  in 
panic  times,  and  the  puiic  was  on  its  way. 


THE  MOST  EFFICIENT  RAILROAD  SYSTEM 

The  Peaaqrimuik  KdinMd  uditSoOOltoUed  lines  mo\-e  more  freight  everj^esr  than  any  other  three  railroads 
in  the  countri*.  The  s%-stem,  \rn*  rompart  and  limind.  Mrs  almost  cntirrly  in  a  region  of  vetydente  tofllc.  Its 
new  terminal  in  New  York  City  and  its  network  of  tunnels  are  ncaring  completion 


nearly  7,000  miks  in  extent  Mr.  Hawley 

appeared  as  another  member  of  the  syn* 
dicate  that  had  made  this  stran-L'r  yairchasc. 

It  is  almost  unique  to  find  a  big  con- 
solidation letting  go  its  component  parts. 
To  be  sure,  the  Pennsylvania  Raihoad 
did  it  some  few  years  ^;o  in  the  case  of  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  and  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  but  that  was  pure  policy.  This  was 
cjuite  different  The  Rock  Island  Company 
bought  the  'Frisco  from  Mr.  Yoakum 
and  his  friends  in  1903,  carried  it  througli 
the  slumping  market  oif  that  period,  dien 


When  he  bought  it  back  last  winter  it  was 

stronger.   It  had  made  a  good  banking 

friend  and  had  financed  most  of  it'?  v.orvt 
neeH-  in  the  line  of  cash.  The  lirm  of 
Speyer  &:  Co.,  who  Icwk  after  most  of  the 
financial  needs  of  the  Rock  Island,  had 
come  into  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
and  saved  it.  When  a  banking  house  does 
that,  it  must  stand  liehind  the  road. 

Mr.  Yoakum  sold  a  road  in  1903,  facing  a 
big  lot  of  debts  coming  due  in  the  next  few 
years  with  a  weak  stock-market  position* 
and  in  the  very  shadow  of  a  coming  panic. 
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He  bought  it  back  again  in  1909,  with  its 
matiiring  debts  all  paid,  with  a  strong  bank- 
ing house  committed  to  it,  and  vri'h  much 
more  cash  in  its  treasury  than  it  had  when 
he  sold  it  Incidentally,  he  paid  some 
millions  of  dollars  less  for  it  with  these 
advantages  than  he  received  for  it  without 
them.  If  he  had  never  done  an)rthing  else 
to  justify  it,  Wall  Strcet*s  Jud'jmcnt  would 
be  justified.  It  was  put  in  three  words  by 
my  railroad  friend:  , 
"Yoakum  can  trstdel" 


to  its  aid  and  help  it  pay  its  cune&t 

Here  an   old  and  well-tried  Richmond 

takes  the  fivld  attain.  It  is  not  the  same 
B.  F.  Yoakum  that  can^e  out  of  the  West  2, 
decade  ago  to  run  a  tilt  with  W  aH  Street 
Then  he  was  a  tailroad  man,  right  off  tht 
rails.  Now  he  belongs  in  the  shadow  of 
Trinity  spire.  He  has  traded  against  the  bat 
brains  in  the  fmancial  game.  SomctTmc* 
thin  ;s  did  not  look  rosy.  Big  things  happen 
in  the  canons  of  Wail  Street  very  fast,  axul 
they  cast  no  warning  shadows  before  them 
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MR.  J.WIES  J.  HILL'S  R.All.RoAD  FMPIRF 
It  begun  in  1879  with  the  05A  miles  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Kicihc  Kailroad,  which  has  expanded  into  the 
Great  Northein  system.  To  this  have  been  added  tlie  NoithecnPadiic»  the  Builington,  and  the  Colorado  Scwth- 
em.  The  total  mileage  of  the  HQl  laflioads  has  aonr  leached  *4,5ss 


It  is  ]>crmittcd  to  do  some  guessint^  when 
one  talks  of  railroad  policies.  .  The  guess  of 
the  Wall  Street  men  is  to  the  effect  that  if 
Mr.  Harriman  were  still  in  the  saddle  Mr. 
Yoakum  and  his  friends  would  hardly  have 
dared  to  take  the  "Frisco"  from  under  the 
protecting  wing  of  the  old  Rock  island; 
and  that  the  Moores  would  hardly  have 
dared  to  let  it  go.  That  the  Harriman 
interests  had  their  ^e  on  it  was  sufficiently 
evidencefl  two  years  ago  when  Messrs. 
Kahn,  Loeb  &:  Co..  the  Harriman  bankers, 
were  willing— at  a  good,  blitT  j)rice — to  come 


as  they  do  on  the  nlains  of  T  exa>.  Rut  the 
whole  the  Texan  iiui  lured  weii.  hveii  while 
he  drew  the  big  salary  that  the  Mocnes 
figured  him  to  be  worth,  he  was  coimted  as 
an  individual  rather  than  as  a  salaried  man. 

What  ij>  10  he  the  result,  nobody  can  say 
ofiniand.  Most  people  who  think  much 
about  these  things  say  that  the  *' Frisco" 
will  be  sold  again  before  many  yean  pass 
by.  Maybe  it  will.  In  the  meantime  it  has 
called  to  its  senn'ces  some  of  the  best  rail 
roed  men  in  the  Southwest,  and  it  seems  to 
be  run  as  a  railroad,  not  as  a  Wall  Street 
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iin.  With  most  of  its  troubles  financed, 
for  the  dme  at  least,  it  ought  to  be  able  to 
carry  itself  through. 

"Long  before  the  deal  whereby  they  got 
rid  of  the  ''Frisco,"  the  Reid-Moore  forces 
had  plunged  into  new  matters.  It  is  only 
a  few  years  ago  that  these  men  came  swarm- 
ins^  over  the  Western  horizon,  loaded  with 
Morgan  money  from  the  trades  in  Sto  1.  to 
snatch  the  old  Rock  Island  Railway  irom 
the  Street,  getting  much  of  it  from  the  firm 
of  Flower  &Co.  At  first  th^  were  classed 


in  industrials.  He  made  enough  money 
out  of  that  to  pay  the  debts  that  hung  over 
from  his  failure  in  the  Diamond  Match 
panic  of  1896,  and  to  start  something  new. 
Woiiting  toward  the  truly  respectable 
branches  of  the  financial  profession,  he 
bought  into  a  Western  raiboad.  Also  he 
moved  his  office  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 
Another  of  the  steps  to  eminence  was 
climbed  when  he  began  to  lay  up  a  great 
store  of  bank  stocks  and  was  elected  to 
board  after  board  of  directors. 


A  BANKER'S  POWER  IN  THE  RAILROAD  WORLD 
Tbc  House  of  Morgan  dominates  the  policies  of  more  miles  of  railroad  than  any  other  interest  in  the  United 
Stales.  Thb  power  was  obtained  nulnly  through  banking  opeiations,  and  in  maajr  cases  is  not  extended  to  the 
opeiations  of  the  raitfoads  at  all.  The  45>226  miles  in  the  group  are  net  doady  related  in  operation 


as  buccaneers.  After  a  while  Wall  Street 
sized  them  up  as  artistic  pirates  and  took 
to  them  accordingly,  as  something  akin  to 
itself.  As  the  years  passed.  Mr.  Dan.  G. 
Reid  remained  classified  this  way;  but 
J II due  W.  H.  Moore  was  promoted.  He 
was  taken  into  the  sacred  ranks  of  the  rail- 
road magnates,  recognized  as  both  able  and 
conservative  both  daring  and  cautious,  both 
honest  and  respectable. 

It  remained,  however,  for  the  year  1909  to 
reveal  him  as  one  of  the  true  elect.  Prior 
to  that  time  he  liad  been  first  of  all  a  trader 


The  crown  of  true  financial  eminence, 
however,  is  rcser\ed  for  the  "trunk-line 
magnates,"  the  few  mighty  ones  who, 
having  made  all  sorLs  of  money  in  all  sorts 
of  tbini'^  {)ut  it  into  the  stocks  of  the  big 
Kastern  railroads  —  New  York  Central, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware  &  Hudson,  Lacka- 
wanna, Lehigh  Valley.  Only  the  elect 
may  amoimt  to  very  much  in  this  great  field, 
for  prices  are  high  and  one  must  have  the 
approval  of  the  gods. 

Just  how  it  came  about,  nobody  knows; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  into  the  very 
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select  itf  aU  die  trunk-lines  —  the  Delaware, 

Lackawanna  &  Western  —  the  Moores  and 
Mr.  Rcid  presently  entered.  Not  only  did 
they  enter  but  they  seem  to  ha\'e  shut  the 
door  behind  them.  Apparently  there  is 
room  fornomore. 

Then  on  top  of  that  came  the  sudden 
announcement  that  they  had  also  co\eted 
the  Lehigh  Valley.  Of  course  they  could 
not  do  much  with  that  without  the  cpnsent 
of  the  powers  that  be  —  for  the  Lehi^  was 
sterilized  as  a  source  of  trouble  many  years 


The  thing  that  has  seemed  to  attract  these 

in\'aders  of  the  sacred  trunk-line  field  is 
"coal."  They  look  upon  anthracite  with 
favoring  eyes.  So  did  Air.  Harriman.  He 
wanted  the  Ddaware  &  Hudson.  His 
esta  te ,  presumably,  still  holds  a  large  anoouDt 
of  that.  Wlien  it  wants  to  sell  it,  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  the  same  hands  that  have 
reached  for  the  Lackawanna  and  the  Lehigh 
should  not  be  ready  to  take  the  D.  &  H. 

Without  certain  knowledge  on  the  point 
—  for  Wall  Street  knowledge  is  sddom 


IHi,  QUEEREST  R.\ii.KOAI>  kl.NtiiJUM 

The  Moofc-RcM  combioatioin  now  has  its  largest  raflroad  iDvestments  in  the  Rode  laleod  System  and  la  two 
aotbracite  roads,  tlie  Lehigh  VaU<ry  and  the  L^ckuwanna.  The  East  and  the  West  are  divided  by  a  big  Sep. 
Rumof  fittaitin  bygiiewiBg  that  the  Wabesb  will  some  day  be  bought  to  make  a  coaneoioo.  The  nUeageia  10*650 


ago  when  big  blocks  of  its  slock  were  scat- 
tered around  anong  the  other  raihroads,  the 
hand  that  did  the  scattering  being  the  hand 

of  J.  P.  Morgan. 

Rut  somehow  the  Moore- Reid  com- 
bination was  big  enough,  strong  cnough,and 
forceful  enough  to  get  in  even  here.  The 
other  raiboads  soM  their  Lehigh  stock  to 
them.  They  were  elected  directors.  The 
Lehigh  Valley  began  to  <  tnint  its  treasures, 
preparator}'  to  handinf^  some  of  them  over 
to  the  stockholders.  It  had  never  thought 
of  doing  that  before. 


certain  —  it  can  be  said  that  the  huge 
interests  of  the  Moores  in  these  coal  lailraad 
stocks  of  the  East  were  not  picked  up  in 

WnW  Street.  I.chip^h  Valley  is  not  even 
traded  in  there,  the  only  market  being 
Philadel{)hia.  '1  he  exact  alliances  by  which 
the  new  people  obtained  their  "pull"  in  this 
field  are  not  matters  of  conuncn  knowledge. 
Only  it  is  known  for  certain  ^hat  some  of 
the  oldest,  most  conser\'ative,  and  mt>st 
powerful  of  the  trunk-line  rulers  have  con- 
tracted treaties  with  these  Westerners. 
The  "Rock  Island  Crowd"  hwAbfUsj 
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means  what  it  used  to  be.  WTien  W.  B. 
Leeds  died,  two  years  ago,  the  pioneering 
spirit  was  gone.  It  was  his  ambition  that 
drove  the  Rock  Island  to  buy  the  Chicago 
&  Alton,  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco, 
and  the  new  line  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas 
City.  The  Alton  and  the  'Frisco  have 
been  sold;  and  if  anyone  should  come  along 
and  offer  anything  worth  while  for  the  St. 
Louis- Kansas  City  line,  his  offer  would 
probably  be  acce|)ted  the  same  day. 
If  the  old  Rock  Island  ambition  —  to  be 


standing  barriers  that  shut  the  gates  of 
Pittsburg,  and  through  that  other  closed 
gateway  of  the  West  that  had  been  so  long 
held  by  the  Central  Pacific,  he  arrayed 
himself  at  one  time  against  the  power  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  against  the 
power  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman  in  his  prime. 
His  enemies  were  armed  with  the  mightiest 
credit  in  the  countr}%  backed  by  the  most 
powerful  banking  interests,  standing  hand- 
in-hand  with  the  huge  invested  estates  of 
the  East.    Besides  that  they  had,  to  carry 


ALMOST  A  GOULD  TRANSCONTINENTAL 
It  was  the  ambition  of  Mr.  George  Gould  to  make  the  first  American  transcontinental.    He  will  reach  the 
west  coast  when  the  Western  Pacific  U  finished.    The  eastern  link,  the  Western  Maryland,  has  been  sold  after  a 
receivership,  and  the  eastern  connection  seems  to  be  given  up  entirely.    The  length  of  the  line  is  17,789  miles 


the  biggest  railroad  system  —  has  gone  by 
the  boards,  there  are  many  other  such 
ambitions  that  have  also  been  discarded, 
or  at  least  set  over  for  another  era.  Five 
years  ago,  Mr.  George  Gould  was  struggling 
against  long  odds  to  achieve  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  of  the  modem  Americans 
to  own  and  operate  a  transcontinental 
railroad.  To-day  he  has  no  such  idea. 
For  some  years  to  come,  his  whole  energy 
must  be  bent  upon  preserving  what  he  has, 
rather  than  upon  adding  to  it. 
When  Mr.  Gould  broke  through  the  long- 


on  the  battles  of  the  long  campaign,  the  best 
of  officers,  seasoned  men,  policies  mapped 
out  in  definite  campaigns  along  settled  lines. 
The  result  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 

It  ended  in  a  series  of  disasters,  followed 
by  defensive  treaties.  The  extension  into 
Pittsburg  collapsed  and  lies  bankrupt  to-day. 
With  it  went  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Rail- 
road. Mr.  Goiild  won  his  way  into  Pittsburg, 
but  only  to  find  when  he  got  there  that  he 
was  surrounded  and  cut  off  from  every 
profitable  source  Ull^  ^  income.  The 
Pennsylw"^*'^  "^ut  for  that. 
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The  Western  Pacific  is  still  being  pushed 
through  to  ^aik  Fnmdsco,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly get  there.  What  will  happen 

after  that,  no  one  can  say.  There  was  a 
^^^nrp  break  between  M..  Gould  and  Mr. 
iiarriman;  but  after  the  Eastern  collapse 
Mr.  Harriman  offered  help  to  Mr.  Gould, 
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and  his  hcl|»  was  accepted.  In  the  process 
of  the  shifting  going  on  to-day,  possibly 
Mr.  Hawley — and  not  Mr.  Gould  —  may 
prove  to  be  master  of  the  road. 

The  eastern  Knk  of  the  Gould  system,  the 
Western  Mar>-land,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
receivers;  it  hiis  bt-cn  qiiiclcly  reorganized, 
and  sold  to  a  syndicate  in  which  the  younger 


Vanderbilts  are  largely  interested.  They 
are  going  ahead  to  link  it  with  the  Pittsbuxg 
&  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  to  make  a  new 

Vanderbilt  line  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
tidewater  in  the  South.  So  ends  the  Gotild 
ambition  for  a  free  and  independent  trans- 
continental railroad. 
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294  and  wrniogy  that  amounied  to $3, 14 2.82 1,000  in  1909 

Among  the  magnates  of  the  railroad 
world,  Mr.  Gould  is  a  young  man.  If, 
within  the  next  few  years  he  should  get  for 
his  railroads  the  same  kind  of  banking 
connection  that  supports  the  Hill,  Harriman, 
Pennsylvania,  Vanderbilt,  or  Moore  am- 
bitions, he  will  probably  h  ive  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  many  hclds  and  in  ma^y  enterprises. 
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The  Gould  estate,  with  all  the  troubles  and 
losses  of  the  past  decade,  is  still  a  very 
powerful  weapon  in  the  bands  of  a  single 
man.  If  Mr.  Gould  had  the  personal 
power  to  draw  together  to  his  assistance  and 
to  mobih'ze  into  one  force  a  few  other  out- 
side monicd  interests  of  large  volume,  his 
positioD  would  be  perhaps  the  strongest 
of  them  all. 

If  the  death  of  Mr.  Harriman  began  the 
process  of  reconstruction  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Cjould,  it  also  brought  about  a  somewhat 
similar  recrudescence  in  the  Vanderbilt 
System.  This  powerful  collection  of  rail- 
roads and  railroad  capital  had  for  half  a 
generation  rested  without  disturbance  in 
the  hands  of  the  Vanderbilts,  fortified  and 
backed  at  all  times  by  the  banking  prestige 
of  J.  P.  Mofgan  &  Co.  Diy-rot  in  various 
forms  had  crept  through  the  system.  Then 
Mr.  Harriman,  without  ovvTiing  or  con 
trolling  any  considerable  amount  01  the 
stock  oi  the  roads,  had  by  force  of  person- 
ality become  a  vei>-  prominoit  factor  in  the 
making  <rf  the  New  Yorlc  Central  policies. 

His  death  left  the  X'anderbiltS  again  in 
the  saddle;  but  there  has  been  an  awaken- 
ing all  along  the  line.  The  ofiicers  are 
ceasing  to  be  "Mr.  Vanderbilt's  hired 
men/'  and  they  exercise  a  certain  amount 
of  the  kind  of  authority  that  the  Morgan- 
appointed  ijri-^dents  exercise  on  the  New 
Haven,  the  Atchison,  and  the  Reading.  Mr. 
\V.  C.  Brown,  the  president  of  the  New 
York  Central}  is  not  a  figure-bead.  He  has 
already  nmde  his  executive  power  felt  in 
the  policies  of  the  railroad.  Measured 
by  the  sternest  standards  —  against  such 
men  as  Messrs.  Howard  Eliott  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  \\*.  H.  Truesdale  of  the 
Lackawanna,  C.  S.  Mellen  of  the  New 
Haven»  F.  D.  Underwood  of  the  Erie  — 
he  is  not,  one  would  say.  fine  of  the  biggest 
of  the  silaried  raiircnul  presidents.  Vet 
in  the  hr>i  years  ot  his  otYite  he  has  come 
up  pretty  rapidly. 

He  has  on  his  hands  a  task  of  extraor- 
dinar>'  size.  Forced  by  the  pressure  of  its 
own  demands  and  by  the  competition  of 
the  Pennsylvania  in  New  York  City,  the 
Vanderbilt  roads  have  had  to  go  into  a 
campaign  of  terminal  building  that 
uill  call  for  the  spending  of  probably 
Si  50,000,000  in  the  next  few  year».  That 


is  a  big  burden.  How  well  the  New  ^'ork 
Central  may  meet  it  depends  upon  circum- 
stances. Certainly  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  there  are  four  or  five  anxious 
years  ahead  at  the  Grand  Centra!  Station. 

If  the  changes  in  the  East  have  been  the 
more  important  from  a  national  viewpoint, 
they  lack  the  dramatic  appearance  of  the 
changes  in  the  West.  A  little  more  than 
a  year  ago,  Mr.  Woods,  a  lawyer  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  speaking  at  a  dinner  given  to  Mr.  J.  J. 
Hill,  made  this  epigrammatic  remark  to 
explain  the  fact  that  Central  Oregon  still 
lay  without  a  mile  of  raikoad: 

"Oregon  is  bounded*  cm  the  north  by  the 

Harriman  T.incs,  on  the  east  1>y  the  Harriman 
lines,  on  the  south  by  the  Harriman  lines,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  From  this, 
Mr.  Hill.  y<Hi  may  see  that  Central  Oregon  is 

between  the  Devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea!" 

Mr.  Hill  just  laughed  and  said  nothing, 
oithtr  then  or  for  six  months  after\vard. 
Just  before  ilic  return  of  Mr.  Harriman 
from  Europe,  however,  the  silence  of  Hill 
was  broken.  It  was  briefly  announced 
that  a  new'  company,  the  Oregon  Trunk 
Line,  would,  if  the  laws  would  let  it.  bulM 
a  line  from  the  Columbia  River  south  into 
Central  Oregon.  It  quickly  became  known 
that  the  real  head  office  of  this  company 
was  in  the  Great  Northern  offices  at  Sl 
Paul. 

The  Oregon  deadhKk  is  broken.  The 
Harrinun  lines  have  awakened  and  will 
make  all  possible  efforts  to  hold  the  tmitory 
that  Mr.  Hill  has  in\  aded.  To  do  it  they 
too  must  build;  and  the  field  of  the  last 
battlefield  of  these  two  well-tried  antago- 
nists is  practically  the  last  neglected  comer 
of  the  once  ''Great  American  Desert." 

Of  course  there  are  many  rumors  that 
it  is  to  go  farther,  Mr.  Hill  is  reported  to 
he  a  jHissible  buyer  of  the  Portland  Kle(  trie 
Railroad,  which  parallels  the  Southern 
Pacilic  through  the  Willamette  \alley,  the 
rich  territory  that  is  tributary  to  P<»1]and. 
There  are  talcs  even  of  Hill  surveys  over 
the  mountains  into  California.  Ever}'  year 
for  a  decade  past  such  rumors  have  l)orrowed 
wings  to  fly;  but  now,  perhaps,  they  may 
have  wings  of  their  own. 

Even  the  House  of  Morgan  has  felt  the 
vital  change  that  came  with  the  death  of 
Mr.  Harriman.   He,  alone  of  all.  had 
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courage  and  power  to  withstand  the  sweep 
of  the  Morgan  arm.  He  did  it  in  the  case  of 
the  Erie,  in  his  first  year  of  lecognitioii  two 
decades  ago;  and  he  did  it  agam  in  the  case 
of  the  Erie  in  his  last  year  —  when,  a 
doomed  man,  he  telephoned  from  his  bed 
an  offer  to  advance  the  millions  needed  to 
save  the  road  from  bankruptcy.  For  twelve 
moDths  past  the  Erie  has  lived  in  the  shadow 
of  Harriman. 

Now  Mr.  Nrorc;;urs  great  house  holds  it 
up.  So,  too,  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  F<^,  a  Morgan  road  into  which  Mr. 
Harriman  had  forced  his  authority.  The 
Morgan  kingdom  continues  to  be  the  great- 
est in  extent,  if  the  flimsiest  in  structure,  of 
them  all.  There  is  not  a  single  railroad  man 
in  the  Morgan  firm;  and  there  is  proijably 
not  a  shred  of  railroad  ambition  in  the  mind 
of  any  member  of  that  firm.  Its  raiboad 
power  is  simply  an  incident  of  its  banking 
power.  Tt  eTcrci«Jcs  authority  over  nearly 
twenty  miles  of  c\  er)-  hundred  miles  of  rail 
in  this  country  simply  because  it  has  helped 
organize  or  reorganize  that  much  railroad 
—  and  Mr.  Morgan  stands  solidly  back 
of  every  road  that  he  handles.  It  is  a 


wonderful  thing  —  this  Morgan  raiimed 
kingdom,  stretching  from  Portland,  Me.,  10 
San  Francisco,  CaL|  and  from  the  Lakes 
to  the  Gulf.  Hardly  a  dty  of  size  in  the 
United  Stales  but  pays  toll,  one  way  or 
another,  to  the  railroad  power  of  the  House 
of  Morgan. 

It  has  been,  one  may  see,  a  busy  six 
months.  All  these  sweeping  changes,  tibe 
shifting  of  personal  interests  from  hand  to 
hand,  the  swinging  of  control  from  trea^ur^- 
to  trcasur\',  the  alter! tion  of  great  e.T€*ru!jvt 
relationships,  the  pu^iuilg  of  hostile  lines 
into  forbidden  territory,  the  re-ascendency 
of  banking  power  over  lines  once  lost,  tbe 
recrudescence  of  men  more  or  less  over- 
shadowed by  the  power  of  a  single  autocrat, 
the  rise  of  new  men  almost  unknown  in  the 
railroad  world,  the  spectacular  triumphs  of 
Mr.  Edwin  Hawley,  the  steady  aggressioa 
of  the  Moores  —  these  make  the  epitaph 
of  Edward  Henry  Harriman. 

The  railroad  world  is  slill  an  olicrarchy. 
it  is  true;  but  it  is  no  more  an  aulocracj-. 
Whatever  one  may  say,  this  fact  stands  out 
beyond  a  question:  there  is  no  Haxriman 
the  Second. 


POLICEMEN  AROUND  THE  W6RLD 

THE  WORLD  WIDE  BEAT  OF  THE  GUARDIAN  OF  THE  PEACE 
AND  THE  PICTURESQUE  COLLECTION  OF  MEN  WHO  PATROL  IT 

BY 

NEVIN  O.  WINTER 

(AOTBOE  or  "mnoo  aid  asa  nnvui  or  vihm<*0 


IN  Southern  Nigeria,  about  a  year  and 
a  half  ago,  a  white  trader  was  mur- 
dered back  in  the  ])u^h.  A  "jninitive 
expedition"  was  sent  by  the  iwoil  (iovcm 
mcnt  to  impress  the  nearest  village  with  the 
seriousness  of  Hut  tStnsc  against  a  stranger 
within  the  tribal  gates.  The  village  was 
burned,  and  127  natives  were  slain.  So 
ref>orted  a  Southern  Nigerian  official  while 
on  k-avc  of  absence. 

In  the  hinterland  of  Liberia,  at  about  ihc 
same  time,  a  nati\'e  trader  was  found  mur- 
dcrrd.  When  the  matter  was  reported  to 
the  Liberian  Government,  the  king  of  the 


tribe  was  instructed  to  apprehend  the  mur- 
derer and  send  him  to  the  coast  for  triaL 

After  a  few  wcek.s  ihv  kinq;  reported  the 
name  of  the  murderer,  but  said  that  he  had 
cscajjcd  from  the  tribe.  The  murderer 
happened  to  be  a  relative  of  the  king. 

Tht  Gowmment  then  proceeded  to  im- 
press the  wh(»K  tribe  with  the  majesty  of 
the  law.  A  hnal  uiTicial  was  ordered  to 
hrini?  the  kini^  iind  his  head  men  to  the 
coast,  and  il  nccc»biiry  hold  ihem  as  pris- 
oners until  the  murderer  should  ba  found. 
In  many  other  colonies  a  detachment  of  the 
Frontier  Force  would  have  been  despatched 
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on  this  errand.  In  this  case,  however,  a 
half-naked  native,  who  receives  a  salary  of 
ft  month  and  boards  himself,  was 
entrusted  with  the  job  of  going  four  days 
into  the  bush  and  arresting  a  king  and  three 
head-men  of  the  \illage.  He  did  it,  and 
delivered  them  at  the  coast.  The  only  force 
which  he  employed  was  a  small  Liberian 
fl^,  wUdi  answered  the  same  purpose  as 
the  sU  ver-plated  star  of  a  rural  deputy  sheriff. 

This  is  one  of  many  picturcs<iue  ways  in 
•  which  the  world  is  being  [policed.  On  the 
trast  coa.^t  of  Africa,  for  exani|>le.  a  wise 
administrator  adopted  a  plan  of  assessing 
a  heavy  fine  upon  the  entire  tribe  in  which  a 
serious  offense  should  be  committed.  Since 
the  African  is  extremely  reluctant  to  pay  e\  en 
a  Somali  hut-tax,  it  was  but  a  short  time  until 
every  important  native  in  the  whole  region 
was  acting  as  a  sort  of  ex-offido  policenum. 

When  the  Klondike  excitement  was  at 
its  height  a  few  years  ago  two  French  Cana- 
dians, Victor  Fournicr  and  F.douard  I,a- 
Belle,  decided  that  they  could  make  money 
faster  by  killing  prosperous  miners  who  were 
returning  to  the  States  than  by  doing  the 
hard  wmk.  of  digging  it  out  of  the  ground. 

Three  miner*^  Ip.dcn  with  gold-dust  came 
along  and  to  them  Fournicr  and  LaBelk- 
ofJered  their  scrxites  as  guides  and  helpers 
down  the  river.  When  they  had  encamped 
for  the  night  and  the  three  mineis  weic 
asleep.  Fournicr  killed  two  of  the  men  and 
La  Belle  the  third  one. 

Foumier  was  afterward  located  in  Daw- 
son, but  LaBelle  was  apparently  lost  One 
of  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police  force 
took  hold  of  the  case,  went  to  Dawson, 
secured  extradition  papers,  and  sailed  for 
Seattle.  There  he  heard  of  two  Edouard 
La  Belles.  Finding  a  man  who  knew  the 
real  LaBelle,  they  visited  evety  lumber 
camp  on  Puget  Sound,  looking  for  the  mur- 
derer, who  had  formerly  been  a  woodman. 
The  trail  led  to  Spokane,  then  to  a  settle- 
ment in  British  Columbia,  and  then  ilie  tu  () 
men  followed  up  the  construction  gangs 
which  were  worlung  00  a  branch  of  the 
Southern  Pacific.  Their  man  had  been  at 
work  there,  but  had  gone  to  <  >mien.  Utah; 
and  from  ( )gden  a  clew  led  them  to  Wads- 
worth,  Nevada.  Here  LaBelle  was  taken 
into  custody  and  returned  to  Canada,  where 
both  he  and  his  partner  were  hanged. 


Another  case  was  that  of  Piapot.  a  rest- 
less and  (juarrelsome  Indian  who  loved  his 
liquor.  Aroused  by  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  through  the  reservatum  of  hb  tribe, 
he  started  an  Xndian  war. 

Orders  were  sent  to  the  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  to  remove  these  Indians 
from  the  camp  which  they  had  chosen.  A 
sergeant  and  one  private  were  sent  to  carry 
out  this  order.  Piapot  laughed  when  the 
ord^  was  read  to  him.  The  sergeant  gave 
him  fifteen  minutes  in  which  to  commence 
striking  camf).  During  that  fifteen  min- 
utes the  Indian  bucks  jostled  the  sergeant 
and  his  companion,  yelled  defiance  at  them, 
and  fired  their  guns  over  their  heads.  At 
the  end  of  the  fifteen  minutes  the  sergeant 
threw  the  line^.  of  his  horse  to  the  other 
olBcer,  dismounted,  walked  over  to  the 
painted  tepee  of  Piapot  and  deyberately 
knodced  out  the  centre-pole.  The  tent 
collapsed  around  the  squaws  who  were  in  it. 
Then  he  walked  from  one  tepee  to  another 
and  knocked  out  the  centre-poles. 

Piapot  knew  that  the  only  way  to  stop 
this  sergeant  was  to  kill  him;  and  he  also 
knew  that  if  he  should  kill  one  of  the  North' 
west  Mounted  Police,  his  tribe  would  be 
chased  from  one  point  to  another  until  the 
last  Indian  was  either  killed  or  in  prison. 
He  decided  to  move. 

These  Northwest  Mounted  Police  have 
a  world  wide  reputation  for  efficiency. 
In  that  vast  and  thinly  settled  region  less 
than  one  thousand  men  nuintain  such 
order  that  travel  is  as  safe  as  in  the  cHAet 
provinces  along  the  St  Lawrence  and 
Great  Lakes.  It  is  peopled  mainly  by 
Esquimos  and  Indians,  with  several  thou- 
sand whites,  including  many  adventurer- 
who  used  to  think  that  no  law  was  in  elite l 
SO  near  to  the  North  Pole.  The  motto  of 
the  Northwest  Mounted  Police— "Get  the 
Man  " — taught  them  diflFcrcntly.  To  secure 
one  necessary  witness  in  a  murder  case  a  few 
years  ago,  two  of  the  police  traveled  400 
miles  by  dog  team  and  1,300  miles  by  canoe. 

Here  is  the  story  of  another  long  chase. 
Almighty  \'oice,  the  son  of  John  Sounding 
Sky,  was  an  Indian  and  lived  near  Duck 
Lake  in  the  Northwest  Territory.  One  day 
he  killed  a  cow  which  did  not  belong  to  him. 
A  seigeant  of  the  Northwest  Mounted 
Police,  together  with  a  half-breed  who  acted 
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as  guide  and  interpreter,  was  aent  to  place 
Almighty  Voice  under  arrest  The  two 
men  started  out  and  finally  came  upon  the 

Indian  in  camp. 

'*  Tell  hira  that  I  have  come  to  arrest  him 
for  killing  cattle,"  said  the  officer  to  the 
interpreter. 

"Tell  him  that  if  he  advances  I'll  kill 
him,''  answered  Almighty  Voice. 

ITnmoved  by  this  threat  the  otTiccr  rode 
forward  without  even  a  weapon  in  hi»  hand, 
for  the  standing  orders  of  the  police  are  to 
arrest  and  not  to  kill.  Another  warning 
came  from  Ahnighty  Voice,  but  the  olTjcer 
rode  on;  according  to  the  co<'le  of  these 
police,  they  dare  not  retire,  e\en  to  save 
their  lives.  The  seigeant  had  advanced  but 
a  few  paces  more  when  a  shot  from  the 
Indian's  gun  went  through  his  heart. 

This  act  made  Almighty  Voice  an  outlaw, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Northwest  Mountai 
Police  were  aroused.  A  price  was  set  upon 
the  murderer's  head  and  the  countiy  was 
scoured  for  a  thousand  miles  in  ever)- 
direction.  It  was  many  months,  however, 
before  the  murderer  was  seen  by  the  white 
men,  though  several  of  the  police  had  mean- 
while fallen  before  his  gun. 

One  day  a  horse  was  stolen  from  a  ramp, 
and  a  member  of  the  force  who  followed  the 
thief  recognized  Almighty  Voice.  The  news 
flashed  over  the  wires  to  Prince  Albert  and 
a  detachment  of  the  police  rode  ei^ty  miles 
that  night.  In  the  morning  the  outlaw  and 
two  other  renegades  were  located  on  a  bluff 
where  they  had  made  an  ambuscade,  it 
cost  the  lives  of  three  more  members 
of  the  force,  but  in  the  end  Almighty  Voice 
and  his  companions  were  sent  to  the 
Happy  Hunting  Grounds.  The  relentless 
l>ersistcncy  of  the  chase  and  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  law  made  a  great  impression 
on  the  other  Indians. 

pi  »I. ICING   TIIL   BKITISH  LMPIRF. 

\\  h(  rcver  the  British  flag  floats  will  be 
found  an  excellent  ix>lice  sy&tcm  after  the 
model  of  the  mother  countiy.  In  India  there 
is  a  force  of  more  than  150,000,  and  this 
does  not  include  the  native  \ilhigr  police 
who  are  twice  tlml  number.  In  Siam  and 
British  Burma  there  is  an  additional  police 
force  of  perhaps  147,000.  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  \illage  head-man  at  once  to  give 


information  of  any  offenoe  occurriBg  in  his 
village,  to  secure  the  offender  if  possible, 

and  to  turn  him  over  to  the  proper  repre- 
sentative of  the  Government.  In  the  Asiatic 
and  African  colonies  it  is  the  custom  to 
employ  natives  in  the  police  service^  but  the 
hig^  officers  are  Englishmen. 

The  Sikhs  of  India  have  developed  into  tibe 
]>est  native  policemen  that  Great  BritaiJi 
has  yet  discovered.  Thcbc  handsome,  stal 
wart  men  ntay  be  .seen  all  over  the  Briti&h 
Oriental  possessions.  A  good  Sikh  is  a 
fme  specimen  of  the  Oriental  and  his  knoiri* 
edge  of  the  Oriental  nature  is  greater  than 
an  En<^lishman  could  hooe  to  accjiiire  in 
years  of  residence.  The  iikh  likes  polict- 
duty  and  his  loyalty  to  the  white  man  is 
unquestioned.  Nothing  suits  him  better 
than  to  swing  an  obstrq)erous  Chiiuunan 
around  by  his  pigtail. 

The  police  of  the  entire  British  Empire, 
if  jomed  together,  would  make  an  immense 
army.  There  is  an  army  of  about  one 
policeman  to  571  people,  and  one  to  cver\ 
ten  scpiare  miles  of  territory,  taking  the 
whole  empire  over.  If  they  should  march 
by  a  reviewing  stand,  one  would  see  almost 
t\ery  nationality  represented.  Following 
in  the  lead  of  the  City  of  London  police,  who 
are  generally  six-footers,  would  come  cian? 
Chinese  policemen  from  Hong  Kong,  thin 
legged  iid  turbaned  East  Indians,  tall 
Zulus  of  Natal  (the  aristocnts  of  the  black 
race),  Negro  police  of  Jamaica  and  Belize, 
dark-skinned  Ki^yptians.  tattooed  ^Taoris  of 
New  Zealand,  and  the  incomj)arable  while 
policemen  of  Cape  Colony,  Canada,  and 
Australia. 

In  the  old  City  of  London,  which  00Qsti> 

tutes  only  a  small  portion  of  the  city  proper, 
there  arc  about  i  .000  policemen  -  a  ven 
ellkiciit  body  of  men  of  large  stature  and 
imposing  appearance.  Their  will  is  ahao- 
lute  law,  and  woe  be  to  the  driver  who  dis- 
obeys this  czar  of  the  streets.  Tn  the  entire 
county  of  London  there  are  more  than  1 6,000 
of  these  uniformed  officers  of  the  law.  The 
headquarters  of  the  department  are  ai 
the  Scotland  Yard,  a  name  known  the 
world  over. 

The  same  efficient  police  system  is  found 
all  over  the  British  Isles;  and  there  are  more 
than  30,000  borough  police  in  the  forty 
counties  of  England  alone.   The  Royal 
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Irish  Constabulan'  is  a  sqiaratc  force,  num- 
bering about  1 1 ,000.  They  are  a  semi- 
militar)'  organization,  live  in  barracks,  and 
are  armed  with  rifles,  swords,  and  other 
weapons. 

In  all  of  the  countries  of  continental 
Europe  the  police  act  in  a  dual  ca|)acity. 
Primarily  they  are  jjuardians  of  the  peace; 
secondarily,  they  act  as  spies  for  the  Gov- 
ernment; in  an  absolute  government  like 
Russia,  the  relative  im|M)rtance  of  the  two 
duties  might  be  reversed.  In  France, 
since  the  time  of  Napoleon,  the  police  have 
been  under  the  super\ision  of  one  of  the 
cabinet  olVicers.    F'or  jx)lice  piiri)Oscs  the 


ONE  OF  MKXiro'S  RF.loRMKI)  HANUITS,  THE 
"RVR.\\.hJi" 

entire  rcj)ublic  is  di\  ided  into  departments 
and  communes,  which  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  prefects  and  sub-prefects  and  their 
assistants,  and  all  of  them  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

The  same  system  with  slight  modifica- 
tions prevails  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent. 
In  some  of  them  —  Germany,  for  instance  — 
the  police  have  the  appjearance  of  soldiers 
rather  than  of  civic  officials,  and  they  could, 
in  fact,  be  used  as  a  branch  of  the  mili- 
tar\'  service. 

One  unusual  feature  of  the  police  sen'ice 
in  some  of  the  cities  of  Europe  is  the  employ- 
ment of  dogs.    In  Paris  they  are  used  along 
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the  Seine  as  life-savers  for  those  who  have 
fallen  into  the  water  or  who  have  attempted 
suicide.  One  of  these  dogs  has  a  record  of 
saving  twenty-three  lives,  which  is  ])erhaj)S 
a  better  record  than  that  of  anv  of  the  human 
attaches  of  the  department.  The  use  of 
dogs  as  regular  assistants  to  the  police  orig 
inated  at  (ihent,  Helgium.  About  ten  years 
ago  the  first  experiment  was  attempted  with 
three  Belgian  shepherd  dogs.  The  success 
was  so  great  that  the  number  was  gradually 
increased  to  thirty  and  then  to  sixty,  which 
is  almost  half  as  many  as  the  number  of  men 
on  the  force.  Each  dog  wears  a  leather 
collar  with  his  name  and  number,  and  his 
ri-cord  is  kept  just  as  carefully  as  that  of  the 
human  jjolice.  The  dogs  are  first  made 
familiar  with  all  places  that  might  afTord 
hiding  for  criminals.  .\t  night  they  are  sent 
out  with  the  men  and,  when  released,  they  run 
around  among  all  these  places.  If  any  one 
is  found  there  the  dog  barks  and  the  police- 
man immcxiiatcly  follows  him  ujj.  The 
I  dogs  are  fre<piently  poisoned,  but  young 
dogs  are  constantly  being  trained  in  the 
work  by  the  older  dogs,  so  that  the  number 
is  kept  full.  The  exj>eriment  has  also  been 
tried  in  New  York  City  with  imjjorted  dogs. 

It  is  not  hard  to  fmd  a  jjoliceman  in  \  London  "Bonnv 
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Mexico  ami  some  other  pans  of  Spanish- 
America.  In  the  city  of  Mexico,  for  instance, 
he  may  be  foimd  at  every  im|>ortanl  street 
intersection.  Durinj^  the  day  he  stands  like 
a  statue,  occasionally  leaning;  a«^ainst  a  door- 
|K)st  for  su|)|K)rt.  .\t  night  he  brings  a  lantern 
and  a  blanket,  sets  his  lantern  in  the  centre 
of  the  crossing,  and  stands  beside  or  near 
it.    Sometimes,  after  the  most  of  the  people 


have  gone  home,  he  may  lean  up  against 
a  building  and  fall  asleep,  but  you  can 
always  locate  him  by  the  lantern.  Since 
the  windows  are  all  hea\  ily  barred  and  the 
doors  are  of  heavy  oak  and  fires  are  infre- 
cjuent,  his  task  is  not  a  \ery  hard  one.  .\n 
imjKirtant  part  of  his  duties  is  to  supply 
political  information. 

The  Mexican  Rurnlt  s  arc  a  unique  iKxly 
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of  mounlid  i»oli(t'.  When  TrcsidiTil  Dia/, 
came  into  power  he  foiinci  the  countn  over 
run  with  robbers  and  bandits.  Havinj< 
some  veteran  troops,  he  sent  them  after  these 
outlaws  on  ever)"  j)ossible  occasion.  They 
were  hunted  and  trailed  into  their  moun- 
tain fastnesses,  and  the  soldiers  were  in- 
structed never  to  take  captives.  This  war 
of  e.xtermination  sent  a  thrill  of  fear  throuj^h 
the  hearts  of  the  outlaws.  President  Diaz 
then  sent  word  to  some  of  the  leaders  that 
if  they  would  enlist  in  the  (iovernment  ser- 
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vice  he  would  furnish  them  emfdoymenl. 
From  this  class  of  men  the  first  bands  of 
Ruralts  were  formed.  These  men  were 
brave  and  thorouj^hly  familiar  with  the 
mountain  retreats  and  haunts  of  the  outlaw 
bands.  They  hunted  down  their  former 
confederates  until  a  live  bandit  was  a  rare 
s|>ecimen.  Travelinj^  once  more  became 
safe,  and  now  there  are  few  places  in  Mexico 
where  it  is  perilous  for  an  unarmed  traveler 
to  journey  alone.  Like  the  famous  Guardia 
Civil  of  Spain,  these  gray-uniformed  men, 
wearing  steeple-shaped  picture-hats,  patrol 
the  remote  mountain  traiU  and  great  plains 
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of  the  central  plateaus,  and  they  arc  in  reality 
a  ver)'  etVicient  b(Kly  of  rural  police. 

In  the  oldest,  largest,  and  most  densely 
pc)i)ulate(l  nation  in  the  world  there  are  no 
policemen  except  in  the  cities  controlled  by 
foreigners  and  in  the  foreign  compounds  of 
the  Chinese  cities.  In  China  ever)'  mem- 
ber of  a  family  is  responsible  for  order 
in  that  family,  and  ever)-  inhabitant  of  a  city 
is  jointly  responsible  with  every  other  citi/en 
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for  its  tranquility.  The  Chinese  are  essen- 
tially a  law-abiding  and  law-observing  people 
for  that  reason.  If  a  younger  son  in  a  family 
should  commit  a  crime,  the  older  son  is  likely 
to  be  taken  into  custody  for  the  offense. 

For  some  crimes,  such  as  patricide  — 
which  is  the  worst  crime  known  in  Chinese 
criminology  —  a  whole  city  might  be  des- 
troyed and  thousands  made  to  suffer 
and  bear  a  disgrace  that  would  last  for 
generations.  This  extreme  penalty  is  not 
often  exacted,  but  it  is  permitted  under  the 
criminal  laws  of  China.  This  idea  of 
brotherly  res[)onsibility  b  often  carried  to  a 
ludicrous  extreme.    An  attorney  who  had 


l-ORTUliLESE  POLICE  AT  LORENZO  NL\KQUES.  IS 
SCJUTIIEAST  AFRICA 


practised  law  in  Shanghai  told  me  that  fac 
was  frequently  very  much  embarrassed  in 
securing  witnesses.  If  he  subjxvnaed  a 
Chinaman  and  looked  for  him  on  the  da} 
of  the  trial,  he  would  many  times  tind  thai  a 
brother  had  come  in  his  stead. 

Morocco,  the  home  of  the  Moors,  is  still 
a  media-val  countrj',  and  the  j>atriarchaJ 
form  of  government  still  prevails,  excel 
in  the  coast  cities  where  the  French  or  th< 
Sjianish  are  the  real  rulers.  In  the  interior, 
which  is  still  the  home  of  nomadic  tribes. 


AN  ENOUSH  PuLlLK.\LV.\  L\  CAPE  TOW.N 


Europeans  are  frequently  the  nctims  of 
marauding  tribes.    There  are  no  police  in 
the  country  districts.    In  Tangier,  where  a 
considerable  number  of  foreigners  reside, 
there  are  two  khaki-clad  bodies  of  military 
police,  one  under  a  French  officer,  the  other 
under  Spanish  control.     Ever>'  legation  is 
provided  with  one  of  the  Sultan's  soldiers, 
who  also  discharges  the  functions  of  an 
ordinary   errand-boy.    This   soldier  may 
generally  be  found  doul)led  up  on  the  rough 
stones  in  front  of  the  doonvay.  enjoung  a 
nap.    If  a  robber)'  should  occur,  however, 
at  a  house  where  such  a  soldier  is  employed, 
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the  Sulum  would  be  ol)Ii«^e(l  to  reimburse  the 
owner  for  his  loss. 

In  j»reater  New  York,  a  little  more  than 
10,000  men  constitute  the  i>olice  force.  This 
is  an  average  of  one  policeman  for  every 
547  inhabitants,  as  compared  with  one  for 
every  4g()  inhabitants  of  Ix)n(lon.  This  is  a 
smaller  pro|K)rtion  than  in  most  larj^e  cities. 
St.  Petersburi^  and  Huenos  Ayres  have  one 
j)oliceman  for  even.'  184  )>ersons.  And  yet 
New  York  is  less  compact  than  Kuropean 
cities,  and  contains  3,200  miles  of  streets 
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that  must  be  patrolled.  It  has  a  water- 
frontage  of  13^)  miles  which  makes  the  |)rol)- 
lem  more  dilVicult;  furthermore,  one-half  of 
the  ])opulation  arc  of  alien  birth,  and  of 
those  at  least  half  do  not  even  understand 
the  Kn^lish  lan<;uage.  Thousands  ui>on 
thousands  of  immigrants  land  in  \ew  York 
ever)'  week,  and  a  large  j>ro|K)rtion  of  these 
remain  |)ermanently.  Most  of  them  are 
poor,  many  of  them  ignorant,  and  others  arc 
viciously  inclined,  thus  constantly  adding 
to  the  |)roblem  of  police  super\  ision.  With 
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these  perplexing  i)roblems  before  them,  it  is 
a  wonder  that  New  York's  police  accom- 
plish as  much  in  the  prcse^^"ation  of  order 
as  they  do. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  "the  Force" 
of  New  York  City  is  the  finest  body  of 
j)olicemen  in  America,  and  that  none  are 
more  obliging  to  strangers. 

Nicknames  arc  applied  to  the  policemen 
e\er)'where.  The  Knglish  "bobby"  owes 
his  ej)ithet  to  Sir  Robert  Pecle,  who  framed 
the  bill  that  organized  the  force.  .American 
|x>lice  are  everywhere  called  "co|)s"  or 
"coppers."    The  police  of  Spain  are  called 


about  six  feet  long.  In  Seville,  Sjjain. 
the  night  j)olice  are  armed  with  long  spears, 
such  as  the  knights  of  old  used.  The  police 
of  Holland,  Belgium,  and  many  other 
countries  are  armed  with  a  short  sabre 
besides  the  regulation  club  and  pistol. 

The  police  of  the  various  Knglish  colonies 
generally  wear  a  uniform  adapted  in  some 
way  from  that  of  the  English  "bobbie,"  and 
with  some  modification  for  climate.  The 
helmet  is  usually  a  jjart  of  the  outfit,  and  the 
l)arcfooted  Zulu  |X)licc  otTicer  would  not 
consider  himself  dressed  without  it.  In  the 
country   and   smaller   towns    these  Zulu 
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scrciios  from  a  tu^lom  that  formerly  jjre- 
vailed  there.  ( )nce  every  hour  it  was  the 
duly  of  the  man  on  the  beat  to  cry  out  the 
state  of  the  weather.  .\s  it  was  usually 
clear,  his  cry  was  "lit  nipo  si  n  no,''  and  the 
word  strnw  (clear)  became  synonymous 
with  j)oliceman.  The  name  has  followed 
the  Sj>aniards  across  the  seas  into  their  new 
possessions. 

In  the  e<|uipmenl  the  policeman  varies 
from  a  walking  arsenal,  such  as  the  Jericho 
policeman,  to  the  clubless  patrolman  of  one 
or  two  .American  cities.  The  club,  how- 
ever, is  generally  recognized  as  the  police- 
man's badge  of  authority.  In  Darjeeling, 
India,  the  policeman  tarries  a  reed  pole 


policemen  carr)'  native  weajHjns,  including 
spear  and  shield,  \e>erthcless  they  are 
commissioned  olVicers  of  the  law.  duly 
authorized  to  arrest  any  person  who  may 
be  caught  disturbmg  the  |»eace  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty  s  Kmpire. 

In  caste  ridden  India  there  is  less  yield 
ing  to  Kuropean  regulation  in  the  costume, 
for  the  nati\es  of  that  countr)'  are  ver>'  slow- 
to  make  changes  in  their  apparel.  The 
Indian  policeman  would  not  wear  a  helmet 
and  throw  away  the  turban,  for  in  so  doing 
he  would  lose  caste.  Much  as  he  might 
like  the  job  and  the  pay,  he  would  rather 
dispense  with  l)oth  than  change  the  head- 
gear which  is  his  birthright. 
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A  LITTLE  UTAH  IN  MEXICO 

THE  TRANSFORMATION  f)K  A  DESERT  REGION  IN  CHIHUAHUA 
INTO   A    RICH    FARMING    COUNTRY    RV    MORMON  COIXJNISTS 

HY 

GIBERT  CUNNINGHAM  TERRY 


BETWEEN  Ciudad  Juarez  (the  old 
Mexican  city  just  across  the  Rio 
CJrande  from  El  Paso)  and  Colonia 
Juarez,  the  capital  of  the  Mormon  colonies 
of  Chihuahua,  is  a  hundred  and  tifty  miles 
of  semi-desert  land.  There  arc  the  usual 
numlx'r  of  desertecl  railroad  stations,  where 
the  slouch-hatle<l,  tobacco-chewing  Ameri- 
can is  in  char<^e;  from  their  leaning  positions 


against  the  station  walls,  big-hatted,  shiftless 
peons  stare  insolently  at  you  and  all  other 
"Gringoes";  from  the  dry  scrub  that  forms 
the  sole  vegetation  you  hear  the  "hcc-haw" 
of  some  lone  burro;  and  at  ever}'  station  there 
is  the  <|uick  cough  of  a  gasolene  pump. 

After  one  hun<lred  and  fifty  miles  of  this, 
monotonous  beyond  words,  the  landscape 
changes  with  a  suddenness  that  makes  you 


THE  MORMON  CITY  OF  COLONIA  JUAREZ  TODAY 
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ONE  OK  i  lli:  MORMON  STORES 

jiim|>.  "Is  this  really  Mexico?"  you  ask, 
"or  is  it  the  valley  of  the  Wabash  ?""  Here 
are  acres  upon  acres  of  alfalfa,  over  which 
hover  millions  of  bees;  irrigatinp  canals 
bubble  throuj^h  great  i'lelds  of  corn  and  big 
stretches  of  oats,  wheat,  and  barley.  Knee- 
deep  in  clover,  magnificent  dairy  cows 
chew  the  cud  of  content,  while  as  far  'ds  the 
eye  can  reach  you  see  well-tended  truck- 
farms,  gardens,  and  orchards.  Kver\'where 
is  an  abundance  of  that  commo<lity  so  stren- 
uously nirded  in  north  Mexico  —  pure 
water  —  and  attached  to  every  house  is  the 
American  windmill. 

•Mong  fine,  wrll-kej)t  roads  proceecl  Ameri- 
can wagons,  laden  to  ovc-rllowing  with  grain, 


THK  M«  »RM«  >N  rRAININf.  SCIlCM  »L  INO  >1.0N1.\  JUARI./. 


fodder,  and  alfalfa  that  have  been  grown 
entirely  from  .\merican  seeds;  the  clrivcrs 
arc  clad  in  blue  overalls  made  in  the  United 
States;  the  sturdy  horses  arid  mules  arc- 
American  bred. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  sec  —  this 
absolute  lifting-up  and  dropj>ing  down 
into  a  foreign  lanfl  of  a  region  seemingly- 
taken  bodily  from  one  of  the  rich  farming 
regions  of  Indiana.  ( )hio.  or  Kansas.  Not 
many  .Mexican  laborers  are  seen;  the  Mor- 


A   MARKE  T-tlARDKN   WHKRK   ONLY    I)l-:i>tR  r-<;R.\SS 
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mons  do  their  own  work,  and  the  Spanish 
language  *s  seldom  heard. 

.Some  fifteen  miles  from  the  station  of 
Casas  (Irandes,  on  the  Rio  Grande  and 
Sierra  Madre  Railway,  is  the  first  of  eight 
Mormon  colonies.  Named  in  honor  of 
Mexico's  first  patriot,  it  is  known  as  Colonia 
Juari/.;  and  one  might  travel  many  a  mile 
before  encountering  a  neater,  prettier  vil- 
lage than  this  Mormon  town. 

A  wagon  takes  you  ra|)idly  from  the 
station  to  Coloniji  Juare/  <)\er  a  well-made 
and  well  kepi  Mormon  hkuI,  and  soon  you 
reach  the  comfortable  840.000  h()tel.  The 
streets  are  beautifully  laid  out  ami  care*  '  "* 


A  LITTLK   ITAIl   IN  MKXICO 


the  homes  of  the  colonists,  built  of  brick, 
arc  set  about  with  blooming?  rose  bushes, 
fruit  trees,  and  bi^  fan  palms,  with  enlwin- 
injT  grape  vines.  All  alonij;  the  streets  and 
lanes  small  ditches  have  been  cut,  and 
through  them  tlows  water  from  the  Casas 
Orandes.  which  is  diverted  at  will  into  gar- 
dens, orchar<ls,  or  truck  farms. 

In  this  town  li\es  the  Presiflent  or  head- 
man of  the  colonies;  he  ha>  a  handsome 


THE  PRUSIDKNT  OK  THK   MukMON  COIX)XlES  OF 
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brick  mansion  which  cost  Sio.ooo  and 
which  he  himself  helped  to  build.  From 
the  town  of  Colonia  Juarez  this  very  capable 
man  directs  the  affairs,  both  spiritu.il 
and  tcm|>oral,  of  the  various  colonies,  and 
that  with  no  uncertain  hand.  In  him  great 
|>owcr  is  vested;  he  is  the  local  Al|)ha  and 
Omega;  his  will  is  absolute,  and  by  him 
all  controversies  or  weighty  <|uestions  are 


A  COIjONIA  JUAREZ  RESn)E\CE 


jH)Iygamy  agitation  in  the  United  States 
lirsl  realized  that  the  freedom  of  Mormons 
might  possibly  be  limited  by  adverse  legis- 
lation. With  Kurope  closed  to  them,  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  formed  the  only 
possible  lands  of  refuge  —  and  not  very  far 
to  the  south  they  found  their  "promised 
land." 

Just  across  the  Rio  Grande,  in  barren 
northern  Mexico,  stretched  mile  upon  mile 
of  desolate,  unoccuj)ied  land,  scrub-covered 
in  summer  and  mere  whitish,  dreary  "bad 
land"  during  other  seasons  of  the  year. 
To  the  west  of  it,  as  one  traveled  south,  lay 
the  two  hundred-mile  tract  of  land,  better 
watered,  where  the  millionaire  (leneral 
Terrazas  grazed  his  million  or  so  of  cattle. 
To  the  east  were  those  dangerous  ranges 
of  the  Sierra  Madrc  through  which  Gen- 
eral Crook  made  his  famous  journey  along 
"Dead  Man's  Gulch,"  when  hot  on  the 
trail  of  \'ictoria  and  the  renega<le  Geronimo. 

Poor  colonizing  ground,  one  might  have 
ihoughl.    There  was  no  railroad  except 
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thai  which  passed  east  and  west  through 
Doming,  N.  M.  To  accomplish  their  long 
and  dangerous  journey,  the  Alormons  had  to 
cross  Utah  and  Arizona,  and  the  two  hun- 
dred miles  (as  the  crow  tlies)  of  Chihuahua 
sand  and  "bad  land,"  Traveling  in  cara- 
vans that  contained  all  their  worldly  goods, 
they  escaped  the  bands  of  outlawed  Apaches, 
who  were  the  menace  to  northern  Mexico 
at  that  time,  and  the  renegade  white  men  who 
were  equally  to  be  feared. 

Having  settled  upon  this  land,  a  region 
that  no  other  j)eoj)j(.'  desired,  a  select  party 
of  jirominenl  Mormons  proceeded  to  the 
City  of  Mexico  to  secure  such  privileges 
and  concessions  as  would  render  it  possible 
for  a  general  migration  from  Utah  to  the 
Mexican  Re|)ublic.  I  well  remember  them 
—  those  ungainly,  solt'mn,  hard-handed 
men.  in  their  frock-coals  and  slouch  hats  - 


and  the  awkward  yet  dignified  meeting  with 
President  Porfirio  Diaz. 

From  him  these  Mormons  secured  the 
liberal  terms  and  concessions  always  granted 
by  him  to  foreigners,  especially  to  Americans. 
To  the  Mormons  they  were  more  than 
usually  favorable,  for  Diaz  well  knew  the 
difficulties  ahead  of  those  intending  settlers 
in  barren,  unwatered  Chihuahua.  As  to 
polygamy,  he  cared  little;  **  farmers,  not 
religion  or  social  customs,"  he  said,  "are 
what  we  need  in  northern  Mexico.  Tilling 
of  the  land  first;  social  questions  later." 

The  Mormons  were  exempted  from  all 
taxes  for  ten  years;  and  all  their  personal 
property  and  implements  were  allowed 
free  entry  into  Mexico.  The  title  of  "The 
Mexican  Agricultural  and  Colonization 
Company  "  was  adopted  by  the  migrating 
colonists,  who  had  been  incorporated  under 
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that  name  in  Colorado.  Beginning  with 
the  aUotmetit  I0  each  colonist  of  a  certain 
number  of  acres,  at  low  interest  and  on  easy 

terms,  the  prominent  Mormons  who  con- 
ceived and  financed  this  colonization  scheme 
have  so  wisely  and  successfully  handled  it 
thai  they  now  control  nearly  300,000  acres, 
to  which  they  are  constantly  adding  through 
purchase  from  Mexicans  who  lack  the 
necessary  energy  to  farm. 

Ei'^ht  or  ten  years  ago,  when   the  one 
small  colony  of  a  few  hundred  people  had 
expanded  into  eight  colonies  with  a  popu> 
latlon  of  more  than  5*000,  a  railroad  was 
buill  through  the  centre  of  the  state  of  Chi- 
huahua, witli  hea(l(]uarters  at  Ciudadjuarez. 
This  road,  the  Rio  Grande  &  Sierra  Madre, 
was  for  years  badly  mismanaged  by  the 
people  who  handled  it,  but  it  has  done  an 
enormous  business  in  the  hauling  of  pro- 
duce and  freight  from  and  to  the  Mormon 
villages.    At  the  present  timt-,  under  active 
management,  this  railroad  is  extending  its 
lines  southward   and   largely  recouping 
its  heavy  outlay  by  hauling  from  El  Paso 
the  machint-r}*.  farm  implements.  .Xmcrican- 
bred  caitk-,  and  other  supplies  im{)orled  by 
the  Mormons;  and  from  these  colonies 
they  bring  back  to  El  Paso  the  dairy  prod- 
ucts, fine  fruit,  canned  products,  grain, 
alfalfa,  com,  potatoes,  and  the  other  farm 
proflucts  grown  in  such  profusion  by  the 
industrious  followers  of  Brigham  Young. 

GOOD  BUStNCSS  MANAGEItENT 

Splendid  agriculturists  as  they  are,  the 
Mcymons  of  Chihuahua  turn  their  thrifty 
hand«  to  many  pursuits  other  than  the 
ouirigiu  tilling  of  the  soil.    At  two  of  their 
settlements,  Colmia  Juarez  and  Dublan, 
they  are  running  at  good  profit  two  mercan- 
tile   establishments,    selling   nearly  any- 
thing from  a  wagon  to  a  woman's  hat. 
These  two  stores,  known  as  "Los  Unioms 
Mercantile s,''   carry  stocks  worth  many 
thousands  of  dollars  and  are  the  only  well- 
cqui|.]K  d  stores  within  many  miles'  radius. 
The  Mormons  themselves  do  not  patron- 
ise these  establishments  to  any  great  e.xtent, 
for  Mwmon  purchases  are  few  and  far 
l»ctween.   Being  so  very  temperate  that 
Ihey  do  not  drink  even  colTee  and  tea,  there 
is  little  in  the  food  and  drink  line  which 
^  do  not  themselves  grow, 


W  iien  the  frugal  Mormon  desires  any- 
thing which  he  has  not  himself  grown  or 
manufactured,  he  patronizes  the  ''Tithing* 
office,"  a  Utopian  institution  in  each  large 
village  or  settlement.  Attached  to  each 
of  these  "offices,"  where  tithes  are  paid  and 
a  great  deal  of  colony'business  transacted, 
is  a  tithing-yard  wherein  various  commodi- 
ties are  stored  until  exchanged  or  otherwise 
disposed  of.  Here  the  colonists  "trade" 
their  commodities  —  without  the  inter- 
change of  money,  if  Brotlier  Petersen  has 
several  gallons  of  fine  honey  for  which  he 
has  no  use,  but  needs  hay  for  his  cows,  he 
may  swap  his  honey  to  Brother  Smith  for 
hay.  At  these  same  "  tithing-otlices,"  by 
the  way,  are  kept  records  which  show  at  all 
times  the  exact  assets  and  payments  of  every 
man  of  the  colonies. 

These  Mormons  of  Mexico  breed  a  large 
number  of  fine  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and 
poultry.  Among  the  other  industries  which 
are  being  developed  are  the  manufacture 
of  beet  sugar,  the  production  of  raw 
silk,  and  tibe  canning  of  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Furniture  for  their  homes  is  made  by  the 
Mormons  themselves,  for  they  own  two 
furniture  factories.  Here  they  make  what 
they  need,  instead  of  importing  it  at  exor- 
bitant freight  and  duty  costs.  They  also 
have  three  tanneries  and  make  their  own 
shoes,  saddles,  and  harness  from  the  hides 
which  they  have  in  abimdance.  Their 
lumber  they  get  from  that  practically 
untouched  source,  the  Sierra  Madre  range, 
where  the  pine  grows,  huge  and  tall.  Here 
the  colonists  have  several  saw-niills,  where 
the)  make  lumber  for  their  own  require- 
ments and  mine-timbers  for  the  numerous 
mines  throughout  Chihuahua  and  Sonora. 

There  are  also  some  of  the  brethren  who 
make  successful  mine-promoters,  .^s  a  dis- 
gusted "Forty-niner"  expressed  it,  **The 
Mormons  talk  about  the  Prophets  and  pray 
regular,  but  they  do  love  to  get  their  hooks 
into  a  Gentile." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  not  one  of  the 
colonies  has  a  temple  or  cburrh-building. 
but  every  settlement,  large  or  bmall,  has  its 
schodhouse  and  competent  teacher.  Every 
village  has  its  graded  school,  where  eight  or 
nine  grades  are  taught.  At  Colonia  Juarez, 
the  ^ucaUooai  centre,  is  the  "Juares 
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Stake  Academy,"  a  large  brick  building, 
stone- trimmed,  which  cost  $75,000.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  best  schoolhouse  in  the 
entire  state  of  Chihuahua,  and  was  paid 
for  entirely  by  the  Juarez  colonists,  with 
some  help  from  oth'  r  Mormons.  Here 
young  women  are  prepared  for  colleges  in 
the  states. 

All  these  schoob  are  supported  by  a  vol- 
untaty  income-tax  on  eveiy  colonist,  run- 
ning as  high  as  8\  per  cent,  in  the  years 
when  the  colonists  were  not  so  prosperous 
as  they  now  are.  Tuition  is  free  to  all  the 
Mormon  children,  as  well  as  to  Mexican 
children  within  the  radius  of  these  schools. 
Very  often  the  b.chool-boards  purchase 
books  for  the  children  of  Mexicans  who  arc 
too  poor  to  buy  them. 

Practica]  training  —  carpentering,  dress- 
making, and  the  like  —  is  given  at  the 
largest  of  the  Mormon  schools;  and  teachers 
are  sent  at  the  colonists'  expense  to  study 
in  the  summer  schools  of  the  United  States 
in  order  to  keep  these  Monaon  schools 
up'to-date.  General  instruction  is  mostly 
in  English,  but  Spanish  Is  also  taught. 
Most  of  the  Mormon  boys  and  girls  speak, 
read,  and  write  Spanish. 

NO  OPES  TOLYGAinr  IN  ICEXIOO 

The  Mormons  of  Dublan,  Juarez,  More- 

los,  Oaxaca,  and  the  other  Chihunhiia 
colonics  deny  the  iK)ssession  or  mainte- 
nance ot  more  than  one  wife  each.  But  if 
one  should  come  to  know  one  of  them  really 
well,  he  might  find  that  more  than  one  wife 
had  been  "sealed"  unto  him.  Many  trav- 
elers declare  that  jiolygamy  is  ojjenly  prac- 
tised by  these  people,  but  I  have  seen  iitde 
evidence  of  it.  It  is  true  that  throughout 
these  colonies  there  is  a  large  preponder- 
ance of  women  and  children  over  the  men; 
it  is  also  true  that  the  Mormon  man  is  (juite 
at  home  in  more  than  one  house.  I'liese 
sell-evident  facts,  added  to  the  primary 
one  that  these  same  Mormons  ort^ally 
abandoned  civilized  Utah  for  practically  a 
desert  land  because  they  were  not  allowed 
the  practise  of  polygamy,  must  lead  one  to 
imagine  that  polygamy  and  not  "monot- 
ony "  (to  use  the  small  boy's  definition  of 
matrimony)  is  the  rule  with  the  Chihuahua 
Mormons. 

Speaking  from  personal  observation,  I  do 


not  believe  it  possible  for  any  fanmng 
people  to  have  achieved  such  success  as 
have  these  without  the  help  of  farm  wives 
at  the  ratio  of  about  three  females  to  each 
male.  The  working  day  of  the  Moixaoii 
wife  is  a  long,  long  day,  beginning  before 
dawn  and  never  ending  until  near  mid- 
night. Her  life  is  spent,  Irum  cradle  to 
grave,  between  cook«stove»  cradle,  sewing* 
machine,  poultiy-yard,  hog-pen,  orchard, 
garden,  and  laundry-room.  Our  Ameri- 
can women,  failing  other  diversions,  clamor 
for  the  ballot;  the  Mormon  women  ask  only 
the  privilege  of  fdding  their  tired  hands  for 
a  brief  rest.  In  almost  every  case  they 
look  to  be  five  or  ten  years  older  than  their 
respective  husbands;  their  hands  are  hard 
and  scarred;  their  faces  arc  lined  and  sad. 

Proselyting  has  no  success  in  Mexico, 
for  no  Mexican  woman,  whether  of  high  or 
low  degree,  would  openly  share  her  hus- 
band with  another  woman.  The  converts 
are  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Europe.  There  are  many  Olsens,  Peter- 
sens,  and  Yonsons  among  the  disciples  of  ' 
Brigham  Young  in  Mexico.  J 

Though  the  Mormons  of  Chihuahua  have 
as  yet  no  temple  or  church,  they  were  until 
1896  classed  as  a  mission  in  charge  of 
"Apostle"  Teasdale.  Later,  the^  woe 
organized  into  "The  Juarez  Stake  of  Zion,"  , 
presided  over  by  Anthony  Ivins,  of  Utah,  1 
and  two  others.  ' 

i  lie  lithing-system  in  use  with  these  colo- 
nists shows  a  very  flourishing  conditioii 
throughout  aU  their  colonies.  Colooia 
Dublan,  for  example,  showed  a  net  revenue 
of  $96,442  for  1906,  an  average  of  $659  for 
each  family,  or  approximately  $125  per 
head.  For  ^e  year  1908,  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  the  combined  colcmies  amounted 
to  $400,000,  due  in  great  measure  to  the 
growth  of  several  crops  of  alfalfn  in  one 
year;  it  sells  nearly  all  the  year  round  at 
$23  per  ttm.  The  population  of  these  colo- 
nies has  tremendously  increased  during  the 
last  three  years,  owing  to  increased  birth-ratt  j 
and  arrival  of  new  Mormon  colonists; 
and  the  revenues  have  correspondingly 
increased. 

This  unheralded  experiment  in  American 
colonization  may,  therefore,  be  considered 

in  all  essential  particulars  a  material  suc- 
cess and  a  credit  to  the  Mother  Country. 
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BY 

F.  W.  C.  DEW 

(or  ttXM  AMO  WMNmolON) 

The  experience  which  vwn  second  prhe  in  the  Teachers'  CompetiiioH 


I SUPPOSE  the  confession  of  a  country 
schoolteacher  should  be  h  ncst  and 
commence  at  the  beginning,  c\cn 
though  he  must  confess  that  he  began 
teaching  by  accident  and  not  from  a  cateiEiil 
choice  of  life  work. 

This  was  the  case  with  me,  at  least 
When  I  was  about  seventeen  my  father 
scolded  me  for  neglecting  one  of  the  daily 
chores.  I  grew  angry,  and  decided  that 
it  was  time  for  a  man  like  me  to  cut  k>ose 
from  mother^  apron-string  and  become 
one  of  the  world's  workmen.  I  went  to 
the  house  to  pack  my  few  clothes.  While 
1  was  doing  this  1  picked  uj)  a  stray  copy 
of  the  county  paper.  It  contained  & 
announcment  of  the  county  board  of 
examiners,  that  they  would  hold  the  Decem- 
ber examin-ition  for  teachers  at  the  county- 
seat  at  an  early  date. 

"Can  I  pass  the  examination?"  Bashed 
into  my  nund.  "I  have  'ciphered'"  — 
we  used  that  word  then  —  "  through  Ray's 
Third- Part  Arithmetic;  read  Rames'  Com- 
mon School  United  States  Histor>';  dia- 
grammed through  Reed  and  Kellogg's 
Graded  Lessons  in  English;  spelled  for- 
ward and  backward  through  the  'Blue- 
Backed  Speller,'  and  can  answer  all  the 
questions  in  Montcith's  Manual  of  Geog- 
raphy. Ed.  is  teaching.  He  was  in  my 
class  last  year,  and  I  got  more  head- marks 
than  he  did.  I'll  bet  I  can  pass!  Besides, 
I  heard  Bob  Smith  say  that  they  wanted  a 
teacher  at  \'inegar  Hill.  I  know  that  he'll 
give  mc  the  school,** 

1  called  on  Liub  the  next  day,  and  the 
result  of  that  visit  was  that  another  boy  had 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  noble  band  of  men 
(uid  women  who  mold  the  lives  and  charac- 


ters of  the  American  children.  Only  the 
boy  did  not  think  much  about  the  characters 
—  he  was  loo  young,  you  know;  he  thought 
a  great  deal,  however,  about  the  Si.5oa  day 
that  he  would  now  earn.  You  must  not 
hfaune  the  boy,  for  ail  his  life  he  had  hem 
taught  to  think  hrst  of  the  dollar. 

The  county  board  of  examiners,  which 
j^nted  teachers'  certificates  in  Texas  at 
that  time,  was  composed  of  three  members 
a;)pointed  by  the  county  judge.  In  our 
county  this  board  had  on  it  two  teachers 
who  had  taught  our  school,  while  the  other 
member  was  an  old  friend  of  my  mother's. 
They  received  for  their  services  the  fees  of 
all  successful  applicants,  so  I  would  have 
to  do  very  poor  work  if  I  failed  to  pass  this 
examination.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
county  board  system  still  grants  certificates 
in  Texas,  but  in  the  early  'go's  very  few 
came  before  those  boards  and  failed  to  get 
certificates. 

I  found  the  examination  very  easy  except 
in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  Of 
this  I  knew  nothing.  What  could  a  boy 
seventmi  years  old,  who  had  spent  only 
thirty  months  in  a  country  school,  know  of 
such  a  subject?  As  I  look  back  at  that 
period,  I  realize  that  the  foolish  questions 
asked  on  this  subject  let  me  pass  it.  Here 
is  an  example;  the  fourth  question  read: 
"When  would  you  adnunistcr  corfwreal 
punishment  to  a  j)upil?"  I  stared  at  that 
list  of  words  for  ten  minutes  —  and  into 
that  stare  I  |iut  the  hardest  thinking  of 
my  hfe.  What  did  thry  r^.'-mt"  Then  1 
thought  that  corpus  meant  body  —  at  least, 
a  teacher  had  told  me  that  habeas  corpus 
meant:  habeas,  to  hold;  corpus,  the  body. 
Did  they  mean  bodily  punishment?  How 
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funny!  They  never  punished  except  by 
whipping.  But  I  must  answer  that  question 
or  fail  to  pass.  1  answered:  "When,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  needed."  I  did  not  mean 
to  dodge  or  "play  horse."  I  thought  that 
was  a  good  answer.  1  still  think  that  it 
was  an  excellent  one,  but  I  have  a  different 
viewpoint.  Nine  other  questions  as  sen- 
sible as  this  one  —  no  more  so  —  followed, 
and  answers  as  pregnant  with  child-knowl- 
edge were  given  to  them. 

Of  course  I  got  my  certificate.  Monday 
following  the  examination  found  me  at 
Vinegar  Hill.  The  schoolhouse  —  but  why 
describe  one  of  those  ugly  things  which  we 
know  so  well  ?  It  was  just  the  usual  country 
schoolhouse.  I  enrolled  eighteen  pupils 
armed  with  eighteen  different  books,  varying 
from  an  old  edition  of  the  History  of  England 
to  a  modern  copy  of  Reed  &  Kellogg's  Higher 
Lessons  in  English.  This  scared  me,  as  I 
had  diagrammed  only  the  Graded  Lessons. 

I  taught  that  three  months'  term  and 
whipped  only  one  pupil  —  an  unusual  thing 
in  that  time  of  rule  by  force.  My  patrons 
were  satisfied  with  my  work.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  never  visited  my 
school  but  took  the  children's  verdict  of  me. 

I  could  outrun  and  outjump  all  of  the 
boys  and  pitch  fairly  good  ball,  so  that  I 
was  much  admired  by  them,  and  their 
verdict  of  me  was  good.  The  lessons 
learned  there  were  not  worth  much  to  any 
one  but  me,  and  it  was  years  before  I  made 
use  of  what  I  learned. 

An  immature  boy  like  me  could  not  get 
a  school  now,  you  say.  Do  not  be  too  sure 
about  that.  Visit  your  rural  school  and 
see  what  sort  of  teachers  you  have  and  what 
kind  of  teaching  they  do.  I  had  a  girl- 
teacher  ask  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  as  she 
watched  some  boys  separate  some  "scabby" 
seed-potatoes  from  clean  ones: 

"  What  are  you  teaching  ?    Is  it  botany  ?" 

"No,  agriculture,"  I  answered.  "The 
course  calls  for  ten  minutes  a  week,  you 
know." 

"Oh,  yes!  I  teach  that.  I  planted  some 
beans  in  a  chalk-box  about  three  weeks 
ago  and  put  them  under  my  desk.  I  had 
forgotten  them.  But  when  I  go  back  I  will 
have  the  children  look  at  them.  That  will 
take  ten  minutes,  and  I  will  have  a  week's 
ojriculturc  done," 


I  asked  her  a  week  later  how  the  bean- 
patch  came  out,  and  she  said  that  the  mice 
ate  up  the  beans.  But  she  lectured  the 
children  ten  minutes  on  farm- pests,  so  she 
got  in  the  week's  work  on  that  subject  just 
the  same.  No,  don't  laugh;  she  was  only 
eighteen  and  this  is  her  first  school.  She 
is  making  S2.50  a  day.  Her  patrons  are 
satisfied.  A  better-trained  teacher  would 
cost  more,  and  that  would  raise  their  taxes. 
She  regards  agriculture  as  a  nuisance,  so 
why  should  she  teach  it? 

At  the  close  of  my  first  term  of  school 
I  entered  a  high  school  and  did  two  years* 
work  in  one  terra.  Next,  I  entered  the 
freshman  class  in  a  small  college  and  took 
some  normal  work.  Then  I  taught  three 
terms  more  and  decided  to  leave  Texas. 

I  went  to  Arizona  and  worked  in  a  mining 
camp  as  a  shovel  hand,  on  a  stock  ranch 
as  a  line-rider,  and  in  the  schoolroom. 
This  was  a  fair  sample  of  my  life  for  the 
six  or  eight  years  that  followed.  During 
this  time  I  wandered  through  all  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  States,  going 
from  schoolroom  to  grading-camp  or  lumber- 
camp,  from  the  camp  to  the  har\est  field, 
and  then  back  to  the  schoolroom.    It  did 
not  matter  to  me.    I  was  a  common  laborer 
and  had  muscle  or  brain  to  sell.    I  sold 
that  which  was  in  best  demand  at  the  market 
to  which  I  was  selling.    The  purchaser  was 
usually  satisfied.    It  was  my  business  to  sat- 
isfy him.    He  called  for  a  few  more  hours 
and  a  higher  quality  of  work  when  I  sold 
muscle  than  when  1  sold  brain.  Perhaps  he 
understood  what  was  good  work  with  the 
pitch-fork  and  did  not  understand  when  I 
used  the  birch.    He  looked  into  my  life  and 
character  as  closely  when  I  handled  his 
horses  as  he  did  when  I  taught  his  children. 
If  he  made  any  distinction,  it  was  in  favor 
of  the  horses.    Perhaps  he  thought  —  if  he 
thought  at  all  —  that  a  man  holding  a 
teacher's  certificate  was  vouched  for  morally 
by  the  certificate. 

This  life  led  me  at  last  into  the  state  of 
Washington  and  into  the  harvest  fields. 
The  upsetting  of  a  header  wagon  left  me  in 
September  with  a  broken  arm.  My  harvest 
had  ended  for  that  year.  Schools  were 
starting  thov  '     •  '  •     hers  were  scarce. 

I  applied.'  ^  ujuii-'  ■  erintendents 
^  ^4^i)ucates.  Both 
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sent  me  permits  to  leath,  and  also  sent  me  a 
list  of  schoob  that  needed  teachers.  I  chose 
from  this  list  one  that  was  some  distance 
from  thf  railroad  and  applied  in  person. 

"Yes,  we  need  a  teacher,"  the  clerk  said, 
"but  my  daughter  wiU  bnish  at  Cheney 
at  Christmas.  I  want  to  hold  this  school  for 
her."  Meantime  the  children  could  wait 
His  daughter  must  make  the  $2.50  a  day. 

I  walked  back  to  the  railroad  and  took 
s.iock.  i  had  seventy-five  cents  and  an 
arm  in  plaster.  I  spent  tweniy-hve  cents 
for  a  dinner,  and  at  the  table  met  a 
young  man  with  keen  eyes  and,  as  I  soon 
learned,  keen  sympathy.  He  was  also 
an  itinerant  teacher.  Through  his  help 
1  secured  a  position  in  the  next  coun^  at 
$$0  a  month.  This  called  for  a  new  permit, 
and  I  mailed  my  old  certificate  once  more. 

I  was  now  making  $2.50  a  day,  or  Si  a  day 
more  than  I  had  made  eleven  years  before. 
Though  my  teaching  wages  had  advanced, 
so  had  my  laborer*s  wages,  and  I  could  make 
about  the  same  with  either  shovel  or  birch. 

For  six  weeks  school  ran  along  about  as 
my  other  schools  had  nm.  I  followed  the 
course  of  study  literally.  It  never  o*  jrred 
to  me  to  follow  it  in  the  spirit.  If  the 
course  called  for  ten  minutes  on  morals,  I 
read  a  story  or  told  an  incident  to  fill  in  that 
time;  if  for  ten  minutes  on  agriculture. 
I  showed  some  sand  and  some  loam  and 
told  how  each  was  formed,  and  why  —  if  I 
knew  why — one  was  better  than  the  other* 
Thus  it  was  with  the  other  subjects  called  for. 
I  was  giving  satbfaction— at  least  I  thought 
that  I  was;  no  one  had  complained.  No 
one  had  visited  my  school,  but  many  of  the 
patrons  had  invited  mc  to  visit  them.  I 
generally  pleaded  work  and  declined;  then  I 
went  home  to  read  a  novel  or  a  magazine. 

About  this  time  wc  were  called  to  the 
annual  teachers'  institute.  T  was  one  of 
200  or  250  teachers  in  attendance.  The 
object  of  these  institutes  is  for  us  to  get  new 
kleas  and  m^hods  to  take  into  our  work, 
and  to  that  tad  we  are  lectured  by  a  corps 
of  instructors,  many  of  whom  were  never 
in  a  country  school.  W  e  draw  our  salaries 
and  are  supposed  to  put  in  a  week  of  work. 
Some  of  us,  however,  did  not  do  this,  but 
came  to  the  sessions  and  had  our  cards 
n':irhcd  and  thru  "played  hookey."  The 
humor  of  a  teacher  who  has  lectured  his 


pupils  for  lea  muiutes  a  week  on  honesty 
coming  to  the  institute  and  stealing  $2. 50  a 
day  by  "  playing  hookey"  did  not  occur  to  us. 

I  asked  a  (juestion  on  the  second  day  of 
the  meeting,  and  this  drew  the  attention  of 
one  of  the  instructors  to  me.  After  session 
that  day  he  asked  me  to  go  for  a  walk  with 
him.  This  man  was  only  two  or  three  years 
my  senior,  but  he  had  risen  from  die  cotmtry 
schools  to  a  chair  in  one  of  our  normals. 
This  ga\e  him  a  broad  knowledge  of  the 
school  work. 

"You  are  new  to  this  state,  aren't  you?" 
he  asked  soon  after  we  started. 

"Yes,"  I  answered.    "This  is  my  first 
term  here.    I  broke  my  arm  and  had  to 
locate  till  it  got  well.   I  will  go  on  the  road 
again  in  the  spring." 
Where?"  he  asked. 

"Anywhere,  just  to  be  moving." 

"How  long  have  you  taught?" 

"Eleven  or  twelve  years." 

"In  the  coimtry  schools  all  the  time?" 

"Most  of  it  I  don't  like  teaching  in 
town.  The  children  are  too  wise  for  their 
years.  The  effect  of  the  street,  I  think; 
and  they  soon  see  that  I  am  a  'hobo.'  " 

"You  needn't  turn  the  crust  to  me,  '  he 
said.  "I  am  going  to  get  beneath  it  I 
believe  you  are  in  earnest  and  1  want  to  help 
you.  \ow  I  think  that  the  hope  of  our 
scho<jls  is  in  the  country  boys  and  girls. 
What  we  need  there  is  earnest  men  and 
women  who  bve  the  country  and  have  what 
Mr.  Sampson  calls  'a  burden  of  soul  for 
humanity.'  I  think  in  many  ways  that 
you  are  one  of  these  men.  If  you  arc.  yoi» 
have  a  better  charne  of  starting  juire- 
minded  men  and  women  on  the  road  of 
life  than  has  the  teacher  in  town,  where  the 
effect  of  the  street  overcomes  the  influence 
of  the  schcxil  to  a  large  extent.  What  are 
you  doing  along  this  line?" 

"Giving  satisfaction,"  I  said. 

"To  yourself  or  to  your  patrons?" 

"My  patrons,  of  course.  I  don't  count" 

"You  are  the  one  that  should  count 
Your  patrons  are  not  the  ones  to  measure 
your  work.  They  are  not  capable  of  dfMng 
it.  You  must  measure  it.  .Are  you  doing 
your  best  right  where  you  are  now?" 

"The  pay  is  too  small  to  do  much,"  I  said. 

"Yes,  I  know  you  are  not  paid  enough. 
But  you  won't  be  paid  more  unless  you  do 
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$150  worth  ot  work  lor  a  $50  salary.  If 
you  are  not  throwing  all  the  energy,  earnest- 
ness, and  abili^  that  there  is  in  you  into  the 
uplift  of  your  school,  you  are  being  paid  too 
much.  We  need  men  like  you  v.'ho  see  these 
things  and  understand  these  conditions, 
but  ihey  must  be  teachers  and  not  school- 
keepeis.  Now,  what  are  you?" 

"I  won't  just  keep  school,"  I  said,  "but 
1  nv:iv  '(  lit  bait'  for  a  while  and  then  quit." 

■"No,  that  is  not  what  1  want  you  to  do," 
he  said.  "But  better  that  than  marring 
the  life  of  one  of  these  children.  You  go 
back  to  that  district  and  go  into  the  homes 
and  meet  your  patrons.  Study  those  chil- 
dren in  their  homes.  Then  sec  what  you 
can  do  to  better  conditions.  Tf  you  think 
I  can  help  you,  call  on  me.  But  bear  this 
in  mind,  that  this  problem  must  be  solved 
by  men  like  you  who  know  conditions.  We 
normal  men  arc  on  the  outside  and  can  onlv 
advise  you  on  the  reports  that  we  <^et  from 
those  on  the  inside.  Do  this  and  your  pay 
will  increase." 

This  and  several  other  lectures  that  he 
gave  me  led  me  to  thinking.  This  thinking 
made  mc  join  several  other  tcac  hers  in  get- 
tin'!;  the  rural  sch(K)lboys  admitte('  to  the 
annual  county  track  meet.  Jn  this  meet 
one  of  my  boys  took  a  medal,  and  my  school 
captured  the  country-school  pennant.  Of 
course  this  fired  the  enthusiasm  of  the  boys 
of  the  district,  anrl  from  that  time  on  they 
came  to  school  as  regularly  as  they  had 
stayed  at  home  before.  I  had  solved  the 
first  part  of  my  problem,  and  my  salary  had 
risen  to  $80  per  month. 

In  the  spring  I  projjosed  to  the  boys  that 
we  make  a  hotbed,  grow  tomato  plants,  and 
send  them  to  their  homes  to  be  grown  in 
the  gardens.  The  men  in  the  community 
laughed  at  us.  "Tomatoes  won't  grow 
up  here,  teacher,"  they  «ald:  "you  better 
send  them  down  to  the  ri\cr  where  they 
can  be  irrigated,"  W  e  kept  on,  and  in  May 
sent  the  plants  home  by  the  boys;  and,  as 
they  were  determined  to  show  their  fathers 
that  the  old  men  were  wrong,  they  took 
good  rare  of  those  ;  lants  and  grew  some 
nice  lomattx-s.    I  wa?.  teaching  agriculture. 

I  saw  here  the  germ  of  what  I  thought  wc 
needed  to  resuscitate  these  rural  schools. 
But  I  also  realized  that  the  average  country 
school  was  loo  smalL  I  was  up  against 


the  sticker.   Right  here  1  called  In  my 
normal  friend.   "Look  into  the  Ohio  con 
solidated  school  question,"  he  wrote  me. 

I  "got  busy"  with  that  question  and  read 
ever)'thing  that  I  could  find  on  the  subject. 
Then  I  consulted  State  SupcrintLndent 
Dewey  and  received  some  new  iiLcrature 
from  him.  I  next  enlisted  the  county 
superintendent;  then  I  brought  the  subject 
up  before  the  patrons  of  my  district  and  of 
the  three  adjoining  districts.  They  laughed 
again.  "You  want  to  be  principal  of  a  big 
school,'*  they  said;  "we  can  teach  our  bo>'s 
to  form  at  home."  In  vain  I  showed  than 
what  we  would  gain  by  ihh  system. 

The  next  summer  I  tried  once  more;  my 
district  was  willing  hut  the  other  districts 
hung  back.  But  i  had  aroused  some 
thought  on  die  subject,  and  as  the  peo{^ 
became  familiar  with  the  plan  they  decided 
that  it  would  work.  This  last  summer  it  was 
up  in  earnest,  and  we  got  the  necessar)-  signer* 
from  all  four  districts  and  consolidated  those 
sdiods.  The  opponents  of  the  scheme  turned 
the  fight  on  me,  and  I  decided  that  a  new 
man  would  be  better  able  to  pull  success 
out  of  the  scheme,  so  I  resigned  and  moved 
into  a  new  district.  They  started  the  new 
school  last  fall,  and  in  it  I  see  the  dawn  of 
a  better  day  for  that  conmiunity. 

The  study  that  I  have  given  this  problem 
in  the  last  three  years  has  convinced  me  of 
this  —  that  school  hoards  must  use  more 
care  in  selecting  teachers,  and  select  only 
men  and  women  who  feel  Mr.  Sampson's 
"burden  of  soul  for  humanity."  That 
they  must  have  larger  schools  \\here  the 
teachers  will  have  more  time  for  the  sub 
jects  assigned  them.  That  they  must  teach 
—  in  addition  to  their  present  curricidum  — 
agriculture,  domestic  economy,  and  the  use 
of  common  tools.  To  do  this  we  must  pay 
higher  wages  for  the  higher  class  of  work 
that  we  demand,  and  we  can  hope  to  ac- 
complish this  only  through  the  consolidated 
school  movement 

I  am  convinced  that  I  am  not  fitted 
by  training  or  nature  for  school-teaching 
in  either  rural  or  graded  schfK)ls  —  so  now, 
after  seventeen  years  of  school-keeping,  I 
am  going  to  quit  and  make  room  for  a  man 
better  able  to  handle  the  more  complex 
system  that  I  believe  to  be  the  solution  of 
the  whole  problem. 
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WHAT  NOT  TO  DO  FOR  A  HEADACHE 

THE  REAL  DANGER  IN  POWERFUL  DRUGS  THAT  WEAKEN  THE 
HEART  — LABELS  WHICH  MISLEAD  THE  PUBLIC  TO  BELIEVE 
THAT  THE  GOVERNMENT  GUARANTEES  THEIR  HARMLESSNESS 

BY 
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Two  room<mates  at  coU^e  had  been 
"  cramming  "  for  a  week  in  the  hope 
of  passing  the  final  examination. 
One  oi  them,  whose  system  was  pretty  well 
run  down,  had  been  troubled  with  headacheB 
and  had  been  taking  '*Cepbalgiae.''  Late 
one  night  he  took  another  tablet  and  v,  rnt 
back  to  his  books,  while  his  room-male  went 
to  bed.  When  his  friend  awoke  the  next 
morning  the  boy  was  still  sitting  at  the  table, 
his  head  bowed  on  his  anns.  He  was  dead. 
A  coal-tar  preparation  did  it 

A  business  man  \^  ho  read  this  in  a  daily 
}>aper  was  so  imprc^.^ed  that  he  filed  the 
clipping  away  in  his  desk.  Some  days 
later,  on  leturning  home  from  his  work,  he 
found  his  wife  suffering  with  a  severe  head<- 
ache.  Remembering  the  clij)ping,  he  per- 
suaded her  to  take  a  cup  of  coflee  n  nd  go  to 
bed.  Ten  o  dock  came  and  the  headache 
was  causing  intense  suffering.  The  husband 
searched  the  medidne-case  and  found  some 
acetanilid  tablets.  He  gave  her  one,  waited 
half  an  hour,  gave  her  another,  and  went 
to  bed. 

Then,  with  the  clipping  on  his  mind,  he 
began  to  get  nervous.  Hts  wife  told  him 

that  her  head  was  aching  less,  however, 
and  that  she  felt  like  going  to  sleep.  But 
the  husband  didn't.  As  she  do/ed  off.  he 
put  kis  linger  on  her  puise;  it  was  tiirubbiii^ 
like  the  gasoUne  engine  of  a  motor^boat — 
and  the  man  had  heaid  a  physician  say  that 
a  fast  heart  is  ahvavs  a  weak  heart.  He  held 
on  to  the  pulse,  which  became  weaker  and 
weaker  as  the  woman  sank  to  sleep.  Finally, 
he  coddn't  fed  it  at  all  He  put  his  hand 
o\  cr  her  heart,  but  could  detect  no  pulsation. 
Then  he  tried  the  throat  and  could  feel  a 
slight  throb  of  the  carotid  artery.  Thor- 
oughly alarmed  but  not  wishing  to  frighten 


his  wife,  he  awoke  her  as  thou{^  by  acddent 
and  induced  her  to  answer  a  question  or 

two. 

As  she  dropped  back  into  sleep  the  pulse 
again  vanished.  He  aroused  h^  a  second 
time,  and  the  experienra  was  repeated. 

For  the  next  two  hours  he  continued  waking 
her  up  in  intervals,  keeping  up  a  conversa- 
tion as  long  as  he  could  each  time.  Then 
the  pulse  began  to  strengthen  and  the  man 
breathed  more  fredy.  The  night  was 
nearly  gone,  however,  before  he  felt  it  safe 
to  go  to  slee[)  himself.  He  said  nothing 
about  the  incident  to  his  wife  the  next 
morning,  but  the  tirst  thing  that  he  did  on 
aristng  was  to  throw  the  rest  of  the  acetani- 
lid down  the  sink.  It  also  is  a  coal>tar 
prepwi  ration. 

Some  months  later  this  same  man  had 
an  attack  of  malaria.  He  took  several 
doses  of  quinine  —  the  same  that  he  had 
taken  manv  times  before.  It  seemed  to 
increase  his  headache  symptoms,  though, 
so  he  took  two  doses  of  antipyrin,  one  hour 
apart.  He  soon  went  off  to  sleep  and  slept 
the  night  through.  The  next  morning  he 
started  to  tell  his  wife  how  he  was  fe^ng, 
but  found  that  he  couldn't  talk.  His  vocal 
cords  felt  as  though  they  had  swollen  up 
and  filled  his  throat,  and  he  could  not  string 
together  more  than  Liirce  disconnt*cled 
wofds.  It  was  two  hours  before  he  was 
well  enough  to  quiet  his  wife's  alaim. 
Since  then  antijiyrin  also  has  disappeared 
from  his  stock  of  household  remedies.  It, 
too,  is  a  product  of  coal-tar. 

The  l&toiy  of  modem  headache-remedies 
is  full  of  sudi  instances  as  these.  When  a 
German  physician  made  the  discovery, 
twenty  five  years  ago,  that  acetanilid  would 
reduce  a  high  temperature,  it  looked  like 
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the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  treatment 
of  fevers.  But  when  ninety-four  cases 
of  acetanilid  poisoning  were  reported  in 
the  following  year,  enthusiasm  began  to 
dechne.  Since  then,  year  by  year,  its  use 
by  physicians  has  declined;  they  are  afraid 
of  it  A  recent  inquiry  showed  that  66 
percent,  of  400  physicians  are  usmg  acetani- 
lid and  antipyrin  less;  51  per  cent,  are 
shutting  down  on  phcnacctin.  But,  year 
by  year,  its  use  by  people  who  buy  their 
remedies  direct  from  the  drugstore  has 
increased  —  and  the  proportion  of  deaths 
among  the  cases  of  poisoning  has  rapidly 
risen. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  who  has  sounded  fre- 
quent warnings  against  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  headache  rraaedies,  has  succeeded  in 

forcing  their  manufacturers  to  specify  on 
the  labels  the  amount  of  coal-tar  drugs 
that  they  contain.  But  the  manufacturers 
have  been  shrewd  enough  to  nullify  the 
force  of  this  publicity  by  printing  in  much 
more  prominent  type  the  phrase,  **  Guaran- 
teed under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act."  This 
apparently  makes  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
vouch  for  the  harnilessness  oi  a  drug  which 
should  really  be  labelled  with  the  skull  and 
crossed  bones  that  go  with  other  poisons. 

Suppose  that  you  ha\-e  a  headache  and 
step  into  a  drugstore  for  a  remedy,  what 
do  you  receive?  To  test  this,  I  sent  a 
yoimg  man  to  three  prominent  druggists. 
He  knew  nothing  of  Uie  purpose  and  had  no 
instructions  except  to  avoid  duplication. 
He  returnetl  with  six  varieties,  and  their 
labels  give  tlie  following  interesting  infor- 
mation: 

All  but  one  are  ''Guaranteed  Under  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  June  30th,  1906," 

All  but  one  contain  a  coal-tar  drug, 
usually  acetanilid. 

Only  one  cautions  the  user  against  taking 
more  than  two  doses  in  succession  —  and 
these  two  are  to  be  an  hour  apart. 

Taken  one  by  one,  these  six  headache 
remedies  —  which  were  purposely  pur- 
cliased  at  random  —  afford  the  kind  of  an 
investigation  that  anybody  can  make  for 
himself  with  whatever  variety  he  may 
chance  to  buy.  As  a  guide,  he  may  con- 
sider the  average  dose  of  acetanilid  pre- 
scribed by  some  Washington  physicians  as 
a  standard.  The  dose  avera^  a^  grains, 


and  the  average  interval  between  doses  was 
tluee  hours.  (It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  remedies  contain  other  drugs  also.) 

(1)  "Shac."  "Each  wafer  contains  4 
grains  of  acetanilide";  repeat  at  the  end 
of  an  hour,  but  do  not  take  more  than  iwo 
in  succession;  "not  intended  for  children." 
The  leaflet  whidi  is  enclosed  in  the  pack- 
age warns  the  public  against  headache 
remedies  in  the  form  of  powders  or  tablets 
''because  many  poisonous  substances  are 
also  offered  in  the  form  of  tablets  and 
powders."  It  also  emphasizes  the  absence 
of  antipyrin  from  the  wafers,  but  of  course 
does  not  mention  the  fact  that  of  the  1,669 
cases  of  coal-tar  poisoning  tabulated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  911  were  due  to 
acetanilid  (which  the  wafers  contain)  and 
<Mily  593  to  antipyrin. 

(2)  "Orangeine."  "Each  powder  coo- 
tains  2 A  grains  of  acetanilide."  If  not 
relieved,  repeat  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes; 
repeat  again  at  the  end  of  an  hour.  The 
"inventor"  is  represented  as  a  "living 
illustration"  of  its  "u{)building  power." 
Since  he  says  that  he  has  taken  from  one  to 
four  powders  daily  for  eleven  years,  he  may 
congratidate  himself  that  he  is  "living." 
Here  is  what  happened  to  one  less  fortunate 
—  the  case  having  been  reported  in  the 
Journal  oj  the  American  Mcdkal  Associaiion: 

"A  young  woman,  physically  sound,  had 
been  taking  'Orangcine'  powdm  for  seven! 
weeks  for  sleeplessness.  Her  family  noticed 
that  her  skin  had  a  bluish  tinge,  and  sent  for  a 
physician.  He  found  the  skin  of  face,  lips,  aiKi 
extremities  blue.  She  was  also  faint  and 
chilly.  Had  taken  six  of  t!ie  powders  within 
eight  hours.  Ilcr  family  j)romiscd  thai  she 
should  obtain  no  more,  but  three  days  ailti- 
ward  she  was  found  dead  in  bed  in  the  morning. 
Coroner's  verdict:  'Death  was  from  the  efie..^ 
of  an  overdose  of  Orangeine  powders  admia* 
istered  by  her  own  hand,  whether  accidentally 
or  otherwise  unknown  to  the  juiy.'  ** 

(3)  "  Bromo-Seltzer"  has  for  years  been 

taken  by  people  who  never  imagined  that 
they  were  taking  about  3^  grains  of  acet- 
anilid in  every  teaspoonful.  "Repeal 
the  dose  every  thirty  minutes  until  relieved, 
or  until  three  doses  have  been  taken.'* 

(4)  "Kohler's  Antidote."  "Each  pow- 
der contains  Acetphenetidine  5?  grains." 
Repeat  in  twenty  minutes.  Acetphene- 
tidine is  another  name  knr  phenaoetin, 
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which  IB  also  one  of  the  coal-tar  drugs.  A 
government  bulletin  says  that  "phenacetine 

possesses  many  of  the  harmful  character- 
istic's of  acetanih'de."  Here  is  the  effect  that 
it  sometimes  has,  as  reported  l)y  the  Massa- 
chu^sctts  State  Board  of  Health; 

"A girl  of  1 6. 5  years, in  good  geoenl  health, 
but  having  a  headache  and  feeling  that  she  had 
taken  cold,  took  two  headache  tablets  and  went  to 
bed.  Later,  her  mother  heard  her  coughing  and 
went  to  her.  There  was  nothing  at  tUs  time  to 
cause  alarm,  but  a  little  before  ii  o'clock  the 
girl's  lips  and  face  began  to  beiome  blue,  and 
in  consequence  a  physician  was  sent  for.  He 
responded  at  once  and  found  the  girl  with 
great  weakness  of  the  heart.  Before  he  could 
administer  any  remedy  she  was  dead."  The 
State  Board  of  Health  examined  the  tablets 
and  found  phenacetin. 

The  Rohler  Manufacturing  Company 

ofifers  inducements  to  purchasers  of  large-size 
packajjes.  It  will  send  you  eight  doses  for 
twenty-live  cents  and  throw  in  "four  good 
books"  —  "How  to  Get  Rich,"  "  loo  Rules 
of  Etiquette/*  "Napoleon's  Game  of  For- 
tune," and  "The  Gypsy's  Dream  Book"! 

(5)  "  Barker's  Headache  Powders"  do  not 
bear  the  usual  printed  label,  but  the  words 
"acctaniiid  ^5  per  cent."  are  written  in  ink 
on  the  bottom  of  the  box.  Dose,  one  powder 
ever)'  hour  imtO  relieved. 

(6)  "Bromo  -  CatTcine"  warns  against 
acctanilid  and  says  that  this  is  "the  one 
headache  preparation  on  the  market  to-day 
that  contains  no  acetanilide  or  other  danger* 
ous  drug.*'  Its  composition  is  thus  de- 
scribed: "Containing  the  active  principles 
of  guarana  with  comhineil  hydrobromic 
acid;  this  ]>rcparation  more  than  rquals  one 
grain  of  hydrobromate  of  caiicuic  in  each 
heaping  teaspoonfuL"  Caffeine  (as  every- 
body knows)  is  the  alkaloidal  principle  of 
coffee;  it  relic\e5  some  headaches  as  effect- 
i\ely  when  poured  from  the  cotTcc-j:)ot  as 
when  taken  from  a  bottle  —  and  is  cheaper. 
In  minute  doses,  it  is  a  part  of  practically 
all  of  the  coal-tar  headache  remeates.  It  is 
the  spur  applied  to  the  heart  which  acetani- 
lid  or  antipyrin  or  phenacetin  is  trying  to 
stop  by  pulling  on  the  reins. 

But  if  coal-tar  remedies  are  all  to  be 
placed  under  the  ban,  what  is  to  be  done 
by  the  woman  with  a  headache?  for  prac- 
tically all  the  "cures"  are  made  of  acctanilid. 

This  is  the  answer:  H  it  be  too  severe  for 


endurance,  stop  it  with  hot  foot-baths  or  cold 
dolhs  on  the  head  —  or  call  the  doctor. 
What  you  shall  do  is  not  the  main  thing. 
The  all-important  thing  is  what  you  shall 
not  do:  Thou  shalt  not  take  coal-tar  drugs 
except  by  direction  of  a  physician. 

Before  1884  there  were  none  of  these  coal- 
tar  remedies  on  the  market,  but  headaches 
have  been  stopped  since  heads  first  began 
to  ache.  Generally  speakinj];,  a  head  aches 
because  a  rush  of  too  much  blood  has  raised 
its  temperature  and  caused  pressure  on  the 
nerves  —  but  the  head  may  also  ache  from  a 
lack  of  bhxxl.  n  the  mechanical  cause  be 
too  much  blood  and  the  head  is  burning  and 
throbbing,  put  the  feet  in  hot  water  and  see 
how  quickly  a  surplus  of  blood  rushes  there; 
that  means  less  blood  elsewhere.  Cold 
applications  to  the  head  not  only  feel  good, 
but  tht\v  drive  the  blo<xl  toward  the  feet;  the 
evidence  is  the  blanching  of  the  skin  beneath 
the  application.  If  the  ache  can  be  relieved 
m  this  way,  it  is  better  than  shutting  ofif 
the  heart  with  acetaniiid;  and  a  cup  of 
coffee  is  safer  than  a  dose  of  caffeine. 

This  applies  mainly  to  the  exceptional 
headache.  It  cannot  be  \oo  strongly  urged 
liiat  everyone  who  has  repealed  or  chronic 
headaches  should  get  a  doctor  to  find  out 
the  cause  —  for  headache  is  not  itself  a 
disease;  it  is  only  the  flash  of  warning. 
The  trouble  is  often  in  the  eyes,  and  the 
remedy  may  be  glasses,  not  phenacetin. 
The  ache  is  very  <rften  a  vicarious  atonement 
for  the  sins  of  a  sluggish  intestine,  and  the 
sinning  organ  is  the  one  upon  which  should 
be  visited  the  drastic  medication.  In  fact, 
there  are  so  many  causes  of  headache,  each 
calling  for  different  treatment,  that  it  is 
absuid  to  think  of  any  remedy  that  will 
relieve  them  all  indiscriminatdy. 

But  whether  you  call  a  doctor  or  "grin 
and  bear  it";  whether  you  bind  brown 
paper  and  vinegar  on  your  forehead  or  put 
a  mustaid  poultice  on  the  back  of  your  neck; 
whether  you  go  to  bed  or  into  the  open  air 
—  whatever  you  do — do  not  take  anything 
thai  coniains  arefanUid,  anfipvrin,  or  phe- 
nacetin without  having  a  physician  who  can 
watch  your  heart.  Disregard  this  and  you 
may  be  (»e  of  those  who  will  hdp  swdl 
the  list  of  poisonings  in  the  next  report 
Better  not  to  cure  a  headache  than  to  cure  it 
with  coal-tar  —  unless  you  are  tired  of  life. 
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THREK  SPECIFIC  CASES  IN  WHICH  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  A  SMALL 
PLOT  UF  GROUND  PROVKU  TO   BE  AN  ANTIDOTE  TO  MELANCHOLIA 

BY 

BOLTON  HALL 


WHEN  the  official  returns  of  the 
Philadelphia  hospital  for  the  in- 
sane at  Bybeny  showed  that  the 
inmateB  of  that  institution  had  raised  about 

$10,000  worth  of  garden  truck  in  one  year, 
{^ardenini^  beean  to  attract  attention  as  a 
cure  for  nuid  cabcs  ul  lunacy.  Since  that 
time  the  experiment  has  been  made  in  many 
hospitab  for  the  insane  and  always  wtdK 
gratifying  results.  Not  only  have  good 
crops  been  secured,  but  the  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  patient  has  always 
been  notable. 

Dungeons,  whips,  chains,  stnit-jackets, 
and  other  means  of  torture  are  seldom 
found  in  hospitals  for  the  insane  to-day, 
because  public  opinion,  enlightened  by  the 
researches  of  science,  would  not  permit 
their  use.  Th^  once  constituted  the  only 
means  of  dealing  widi  lunatics. 

The  first  attempt  to  use  cultivation  of 
the  soil  as  part  of  the  treatment  for  lunatics 
was  an  inspiration,  and  the  success  of  the 
Byberry  e.xi>eriment  established  its  prac- 
ticability. It  is  now  generally  conceded 
that  for  mild  casa  it  is  as  nearly  a  specific 
as  ha*?  been  rtisrovend.  while  even  in  violent 
cases  it  has  \V(jrke(i  wonders.  The  super- 
inlcndenl  of  the  Stale  Hospital,  Central 
Islip,  Long  Island,  has  reported  some 
especially  interesting  cases. 

A  Ticrman  who  wa?  arlmitted  to  the 
Manhattan  State  Hospital  in  1895,  sulTerin^ 
from  depression  and  acute  haUucinaiions 
of  hearing  sounds,  continued  irrational  for 
about  three  years  and  then  became  con- 
siderably demented.  He  improved  later 
and  was  fmally  sent  to  the  Islip  Hospital 
in  1901.  By  that  time  he  had  recovered 
a  fair  degree  of  cheerfulness,  so  he  was 
given  outside  work  to  do;  he  took  consider- 


able interest  in  it  and,  continuing  to  improve, 
was  soon  given  parole  of  the  grounds. 

He  begpu  clearing  a  piece  of  land  for 
himself,  and  in  the  second  year  of  his  work 

began  to  raise  vegetables.  During  that 
summer  and  fall  he  cleare<I  more  eround 
and  enlarged  his  garden;  during  die  winter 
he  piled  up  the  dead  wood  and  fallen  trees, 
burned  them  and  kept  the  ashes  for  fertilizer. 
Having  thus  established  a  conncctpfl  line  of 
thought  which  would  carry  him  through  the 
year,  keeping  both  mind  and  hands  busy, 
it  is  small  wonder  that  he  made  rapid  strides 
toward  imjnrovement. 

From  that  time  on  he  continued  to  enlarge 
his  garden  until  it  had  become  a  little  farm; 
then  he  built  for  himself  a  small  shack 
from  pieces  of  old  lumber  and  boxes  that 
he  had  found;  he  made  lockers  in  which 
to  keep  his  seed  and  improvised  a  stove  for 
use  in  the  winter  months.  He  has  even 
constructed  cold-frames  from  spare  wood 
and  broken  glass.  Although  he  sleeps  in 
the  hospital  mad  and  takes  his  meab  hi  the 
dining-room,  he  spends  his  day  on  the  farm 
the  whole  year  round,  taking  shelter  in  his 
little  shack  in  inclement  weather. 

He  takes  the  entire  responsibility  of  his 
little  farm,  which  has  grown  to  such  a  size 
that  he  now  has  two  other  patients  to  help 
him  —  sowing  and  planting  as  he  sees  fit 
Although  he  saves  seed  every  year,  the 
institution  providt*s  more  seeds  for  him  and 
furnishes  him  some  additional  fertilizer. 
In  1906  he  planted  a  few  peach-tree  slips, 
and  two  years  later  had  about  twenty 
peach  trees.  He  next  experimented  with 
strawberry  plants;  mectin'i  with  consider- 
able success,  he  last  year  set  out  500  plants. 

As  a  result  of  this  work  he  is  now  happy 
and  contented,  and  unless  interfered  with 
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lie  j^ets  akmg  very  peaceably.  This  is  Iiis 
penotial  gain,  the  disappeannce  of  depics* 

^ion  and  hallucinations;  the  institutum's 
irain  Has  been  material  as  well  as  scientific, 
because  the  product  of  this  man's  garden 
during  1909  supplied  the  dining-table  of 
his  group  with: 

100  iMurds  of  tomatoeSy  beets,  *?fmif^  ooionsii 

and  carrots. 
900  heads  of  cabbage  and  celery. 
17   bushels  of  cucumbers,  radishes,  lettuce, 

tuimps,  etc. 
95  melons  and  other  vegetables. 

Estimated  at  regular  market  value,  this 
result  made  the  experiment  well  worth 
while  as  a  purely  commercial  venture. 

The  second  case  was  somewhat  similar 
except  that  the  patient  was  more  violent, 
being  a  menace  to  his  family  and  com- 
munity before  he  was  sent  to  the  hospital. 
In  1902,  when  the  Central  Islip  Colony  was 
started,  he  was  transferred  from  the  Man- 
hattan Slate  Hosi^tal  to  the  Islip  Colony, 
and  soon  after  his  arrival  was  set  with 
others  to  clearing  the  ground  of  the  scrub- 
oak  and  pine  which  grow  heavily  in  that 
r^ion.    At  first  he  was  indifferent  to  his 
work  but  soon  began  to  show  interest  and 
to  gather  all  the  ashes  that  were  left  from 
the  burnt  scrub  and  put  them  In  one  pile 
in  front  of  his  own  ward. 

This  patient,  says  the  superintendent, 
is  now  ver)  approachable,  quite  affable  and 
sociable,  plays  cards  and  checkeis  with  the 
other  patients,  and  is  practicaliy  no  trouble 
to  get  along  with.  Ahhough  he  still  has 
some  delusive  ideas  and  occasional  hal- 
lucinations, he  is  no  longer  controlled  by 
tiiem.  "For  instance,  a  man  may  be 
Egging,  and,  as  he  digs,  he  imagines  he 
is  burying  some  oiemy.  This  man  does 
twice  as  much  work,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  satisfying  himself.  We  try,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  select  work  whddi  will 
mterest  the  patients." 

A  patient  suffering  from  active  hallucina- 
tions and  many  delusions  was  admitted  to 
the  Central  Islip  Hospital  in  1905.  During 
the  first  year  of  his  residence  there,  he  had 
many  periods  of  great  excitement  and  spent 
a  laige  part  of  the  time  in  bed;  when  aiotmd 
the  wards  he  would  make  many  senseless 
attempts  to  escape.  In  tqo6  xhcy  tried 
empk>ying  him  about  the  ward;  alter  a 


time  he  became  interested  and  bcigan  to 
show  improvement  in  judgment.  He  was 
next  put  to  work  on  the  lawns.  This  aroused 
him  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  spring  of 
1907  he  laid  out  flower-beds  and  asked 
permission  to  grow  some  vegetables.  This 
was  granted,  and  within  the  year  his 
improvement  warranted  the  parole  of  the 
grounds  being  given  him.  In  the  fall  he 
collected  some  strawberry  shoots,  which  he 
planted;  from  that  time  on  he  b^an 
enlarging  and  improving  his  garden  imtil 
last  year  his  plot  was  75  z  zoo  feet  and 
furnished  the  dining-room  of  his  group 
with  the  following  garden  truck: 

30  quarts  of  stra\\  berries. 
375  heads  of  caulillower,  celery,  and  lettuce. 
30  bushels  of  beans,  peas,  carrots,  beets,  par- 
.<;nips,  tomatoes,  cucumbm,  radishes,  etc. 

120  melons 
30  squash. 

The  patient  has  greatly  improved  in  his 
genera]  attitude  and  manner  and  has  become 

quite  reconciled  to  his  surroundings. 
Although  his  delusions  have  not  all  dis- 
appeared, he  has  bad  no  bad  hailudnations 
for  some  time. 

Such  cases  do  not  by  any  means  show  all 
that  the  cultivation  <rf  land  might  do  for 
the  inmate  of  a  hospital  for  the  insane.  In 
nearly  every  case  these  buildings  have 
considerable  land  about  them  which  might 
be  utilized  for  raising  much  if  not  all  of  the 
garden  stuff  needed  to  supply  the  institution. 
These  gardens,  which  would  practicaliy 
amoimt  to  farms,  could  be  operated  largely 
by  the  patients,  who  might  also  have 
small  plots  allotted  them  for  their  own 
use.  From  these  small  plots  the  patients 
should  have  whatever  profits  could  be 
reaped.  These  proceeds  might  either  be 
invested  for  the  ])atient  against  the  time 
when  hr  should  be  sufficiently  recovered  to 
return  to  his  home;  or,  if  tliai  were  un- 
likely, they  might  be  turned  over  to 
assist  his  family,  if  needy,  or  to  aid  the 
state  in  his  support. 

There  still  arc  people  who  believe  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  earn  a  living  from  the 
son  without  a  great  deal  of  previous  ex- 
perience, a  lar^  faurm,  and  much  hired 
help  —  and  that  even  then  the  living  is 
poor  and  the  work  exhausting.  The  truth 
is  that  anybody  of  ordinary  intelligence  may 
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add  considerably  to  his  income  by  culdvat- 

ing  a  small  piece  of  land  in  his  spare  hours, 
and  can  earn  a  good  living,  if  his  intrrp^t 
and  intelligence  and  industry  are  of  good 
quality,  from  the  same  small  piece  of  land 
intensively  cnltivata].  The  wori[  of  tfiese 
three  insane  men  gives  some  slight  idea  of 
what  can  be  done.  Following  the  modem 
plan  of  tr\'ing  to  cure  instead  of  punishing 
defectives  of  any  sort,  there  is  no  doubt  that 


the  multiplication  of  such  instances  will  lead 

to  the  establishment  of  gaidea  plots  for 

inmates  of  all  institutions. 

All  who  believe  that  not  only  the  physical, 
but  a  great  deal  of  the  mental  and  moral, 
disease  of  modem  times  has  its  root  in  the 

divorce  of  the  people  from  the  land,  will 
rejoice  to  find  that  the  return  to  the  Irin  l 
of  these  mentally  diseased  people  has  served 
to  better  their  condition. 


WHY  I  WROTE  MY  LATEST  BOOK 

MY  AIM  IN  "THE  I  KOMISE  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE" 

By  HERBERT  CROLY 


THE  idea  which  lies  at  the  basis  of 
**  The  Promise  of  American  Life  " 
first  occurred  to  me  about  ten  years 
ago,  during  a  reading  of  Judge  Robert 
Grant's  novel,  "Unleavened  Bread."  In 
that  story  the  author  has  ingeniously 
wrought  out  the  contradiction  subsisting 
between  certain  aspects  of  the  Am^can 
democratic  tradition  and  the  methods  and 
aspirations  \\hich  dominate  contemporary 
American  intellectual  work. 

It  Struck  me  as  deplorable  that  Amer- 
ican  patriotic  formulas  could  be  used 
with  even  the  slightest  plausibility  to  dis- 
courage competent  and  specialized  indi- 
vidual intellectual  effort,  and  I  began 
to  consider  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
this  contradiction,  and  the  best  method 
of  overcoming  it  without  doing  violence 
to  that  which  was  best  in  the  American 
democratic  tradition. 

I  soon  found  myself  confronted  with  a 
much  bigger  task  than  I  anticipated.  The 
attempt  to  justify  the  specialized  contem- 
porary intellectual  discipline  and  purposes 
against  the  tyranny  of  certain  aspects  of 
our  democratic  tradition  necessarily  modi- 
fied the  far  more  complicated  and  dubious 
task  of  giWng  a  consistent  account  of  the 
group  of  methods,  conventions,  and  ideas 
which  have  been  gradually  wrought  into 
the  fabric  of  American  national  self- 
consciousness. 
A  book  written  with  such  a  purpose  is 


necessarily  experimental,  controversial,  and 
a  little  imprudent.  Our  fellow-countzymen 

are  sincerely  attached  to  their  democratic 
tradition,  but  they  are  usually  unconscious 
of  the  irrelevant  and  contradictory  ele- 
ments ccntained  in  that  tradition,  and  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  mdividual  and  the 
national  interest  suffer  therefrom.  They 
accept  the  political  and  social  system 
wrought  by  their  forebears  as  a  sound  and 
wholesome  structure,  which  at  worst  merely 
requires  occasional  repairs,  and  a  man  who 
bdieves  tiiat  the  house  of  the  American 
democracy  demands  thoroughgoing  recon- 
struction is  obliged  not  only  to  draw  a  set 
of  tentative  plans  but  to  convince  tlie  ow  ner 
that  they  are  needed. 

The  immediate  practical  object  of  the 
book  became,  consequently,  that  of  stimu- 
lating serious  and  disinterested  thought  in 
relation  to  the  fundamental  problems  of 
American  life.  The  particuter  formula 
which  has  been  suggested  as  affording  a 
possible  basis  for  a  formative  American 
national  theor}'  —  namely,  that  of  a  con- 
structive relation  bctw^een  democracy  and 
nationality — may  or  may  not  be  adequate 
and  convincing;  but  in  case  it  hdpa  to 
arouse  American  public  opinion  to  the 
danger  of  pcrmitiinfi  the  ideal  foundations 
of  their  political  and  social  structures  to 
remain  a  chaotic  mkture  of  alien  and 
shifting  elements*  it  will  have  served  its 
deeper  purpose. 
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MONEY 

EDUCATE  SIX  MILLION  NEGRO  CHILDREN 

By  booker  T.  WASHINGTON 


SOME  TIME  ago,  in  Ahbama,  one 
old  colored  woman  met  another  in 
the  public  road  and  said,  "Sister, 
where  is  you  gwine?"  Her  friend  replied, 
"  I  has  done  been  where  I's  gwine." 

It  is  not  often  that  an  individual  or  a 
nation  has  the  privil^e  of  dealing  dose  at 
hand  with  a  new  people,  of  shaping  and 
molding  a  new  race.  Most  of  the  races  of 
the  world  have  been  "where  they  is  gwine"; 
the  American  Negro  has  yet  to  go  "where 
he's  gwine,"  and  is  now  on  the  way.  Dur- 
ing the  next  few  years  the  people  of  this 
countr}'  will  have  an  opportunity,  such  as 
will  {>erhaps  never  occur  again,  to  shape  the 
destiny  of  the  milliofis  of  Negroes  in  this 
country. 

The  Negroes  in  the  Southern  States 
occupy  nearly  one-eighth  of  all  the  farm- 
ing land  in  the  United  States.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  for  a  number  of  years  at 
least  Negroes  will  occupy  this  temtoiy  as 
farmers,  almost  to  the  eidusion  of  any 
other  race.  Since  we  have,  then,  nearly 
seven  millions  of  Nefiroes  occujiyin  '  nearly 
one-eighth  of  the  richest  farming  Uiid  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  important  that  every 
individual  Negro  be  made  just  as  valuable 
a  producer  as  i-?  r»o>sible. 

In  the  a;^'ricuhural  states  of  the  Middle 
West,  the  u\  crage  farmer  produces  annually 
more  tlian  $i,ooo  wordi  of  products.  In  the 
Southern  States,  the  average  Negro  farmer 
produces  only  $340  worth  of  j)rcxluce.  This 
condition  can,  I  am  convinced,  be  speedily 
changed  if  the  masses  of  the  Negro  pcoj  le, 
esp^ially  thc^  who  reside  in  the  farming 
districts,  are  given  the  opportunity  for  an 
education  that  will  really  hdp  them  to  live 
and  make  the  mo^t  of  their  opportunities. 

I  know  jierfecliy  well  that  when  I  speak 
of  educating  the  Negro  there  are  a  number 
of  people  who  will  express  doubts.  They 


will  perhaps  refer  to  the  sums  that  have  been 
already  expended  on  the  education  of  the 
Negro  without  any  adequate  results.  Very 
few  people  in  the  United  States  realize  the 
fact  that  education  has  never  been  tri^  on 
tbk  Negro  eitcept  in  spots,  and  these  spots 
are  generally  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities. 

In  South  Carolina  la?t  year,  for  example, 
every  Negro  child  had  si)unt  upon  him  for  his 
education  from  the  pubhc  fund  $1.70.  At 
the  same  time  Iowa  spent  $18.33  on  every 
child,  irrespective  of  color.  There  is  one 
count)'  in  Alabama  where  the  state  contrib- 
utes from  the  public  fund  §15.84  for  the 
education  of  every  while  child  and  Si. 78  for 
the  education  of  eveiy  Negro  child  in  that 
county. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  impossible 
to  educate  the  masses  of  the  Negro  race,  and 
a  little  education  &er\'es  in  many  cases  to  hurt 
rather  than  to  help.  When  1  speak  of  the 
smaU  amount  per  capita  spent  on  the  Negro 
in  the  rural  districts  in  the  South,  I  have  not 
by  any  means  told  the  whole  story.  This 
«mall  expenditure  means  a  s<.  h(K)lhouse 
that  is  not  lit  for  creatures  of  any  kind  to 
remain  in,  a  poor  teacher,  a  school-term 
of  from  two  to  five  months  during  the  year. 

If  I  ?peak  confidently  concerning  the  use 
to  which  a  lar?e  sum  of  money  could  be  put 
for  Negro  education  in  the  rural  districts 
of  the  South,  it  is  because  in  Macon  County, 
•Ma.,  where  I  live,  the  thing  has  been  tried, 
and  the  results  have  justified  the  expense. 
In  Macon  County  the  Negro  children  and  the 
Negro  people  of  the  rural  districts  have  good 
schoolhouscs.  The  schools  are  in  session 
from  eight  to  nine  months  during  the  year. 
The  teadiers  receive  good  wages.  The 
children  are  not  only  taught  from  the  book, 
but  are  taught  cooking,  table  scr^'ing.  sew- 
ing —  and  especially  gardening,  lurming  of 
all  kinds,  poultiy-rabing,  pig-raising,  and 
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dairying.  The  teachers  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  Macon  County  take  pride  in  tiielr 

school  farms,  which  are  usually  found 
adjoining  the  schoolhouse  and  serve  to 
furnish  part  of  the  money  for  the  sup{x>rt 
of  the  teacher.  Where  such  conditions  as 
I  have  described  exist,  the  whole  life  of  tlie 
community  centres  in  and  around  the  school, 
and  the  work  of  the  school  touches  and 
changes  cver>'  part  of  the  life  of  the  people 
surrounding  it 

If  it  wexe  posrible  to  get  suflkient  means 
for  the  purpose,  it  would  be  possible  to 
multiply  these  thrifty,  little  farming  com- 
munities all  over  the  South,  and  the  whole 
Southern  country  would  prosper  as  a  result 

The  colored  people  of  Macon  County 
have  learned,  as  a  lestdt  of  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  articulate  the  work  of 
the  school  with  the  life  of  the  farm  and  the 
community,  that  education  actually  means 
something;  that  education  does  not  make 
a  fool  of  an  individual,  but  makes  him  a 
sensible,  sober,  useful  person. 

The  white  jxxnilc  in  Macon  Coimtv  see 
the  benefit  of  this  kind  of  education.  They 
have  long  since  learned  that  it  pays  to  have 
a  good  Negro  schoolhouse,  to  have  a  good 
teacher,  and  a  school  session  lasting  from 
eight  to  nine  months  —  because  the  people 
of  the  county  pay  less  money  in  punishing 


criminals,  because  the  land  is  more  valuable, 
because  farm  laborers  are  contented  and 
permanent,  and  because  more  friendly  rela- 
tions exist  between  the  races. 

Whatever  is  done  in  the  way  of  helping 
Negro  rural  education,  let  me  add,  should  be 
done  in  connection  with  the  public  schooL 
The  public  school  system  is  permanent,  and 
whatever  is  contributed  ought  to  be  done 
with  the  knowledge  and  cooperation  of 
public-school  authorities. 

The  money  spent  in  this  way  is  used  not 
merely  to  improve  present  ocmditions  but 
to  build  up  a  permanent  system.  Faster 
than  anyone  realizes,  the  masses  of  the 
colored  people  can  be  taught  to  help  them- 
selves in  these  matters.  In  Macon  County 
in  one  year,  the  colored  people  have  raised 
in  extra  taxation  more  than  $3,800  to  be 
used  in  building  school-houses  and  eitend- 
ing  the  school  term. 

It  is  a  disgrace  to  our  Christian  civiliza- 
tion for  the  outside  world  to  know  that,  with 
all  of  our  wealth  and  intelligence  in  this 
country,  wc  arc  permitting  between  six 
and  seven  millions  of  children  in  the 
rural  districts  of  the  South  to  grow  up 
in  ahnost  total  ignorance.  Here  is  a  rare 
opportuniQr,  in  my  opinion,  for  a  laige 
sum  of  money  to  accomplish  the  greatest 
good  in  this  generation. 


EDUCATE  THE  POOR  — AND  STOP  WAR 


By  henry  WALLACE 

tpnu*  or  "WALLACK't 


IT  IS  plainly  evident  that  the  annual 
expenditure  for  the  relief  of  human 
suffering  and  in  saving  what  is  best  out 
of  the  debris  of  modem  civilization  serves 
only  a  temporary  purpose.  It  deals  only- 
widi  the  bous  and  carbuncles  which  appear 
constantly  on  our  economic  system,  but 
does  not  even  seek  cither  to  diagnose  or  to 
cure  the  disease  that  produces  them.  In 
this  sense,  therefore,  it  is  largely  wasted. 

If  I  were  to  diagnose  the  disease  I  should 
say  that  it  is  a  lack  of  proper  education  — 
physical,  intellectual,  nv  n^l  Therefore,  the 
way  in  which  large  sums  ot  money  can  be 
best  dc\utcd  to  the  public  wt-Uarc  and  the 


advancement  of  civilization  is  by  aiding  to 
this  broad  education  those  who  desire  it 
and  will  help  themselves. 

This  may  be  the  education  of  the  poor 
wilite  or  the  poor  black  in  fdanting,  sowing, 
reajnng,  or  earning  his  living  from  his  own 
farm.  It  may  be  in  adding  to  the  endow- 
ment of  the  small  colleges  in  the  land,  pro- 
vided they  teach  the  children  of  the  farm 
the  elements  of  agriculture  and  of  domestic 
economy,  and  how  to  teach  others^  It  may 
be  by  aiding  in  the  endowment  of  schools 
of  technology'  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, in  which  the  hoy  and  the  cirl  after 
reaching  the  age  of  fourteen  may  be  uu^t 
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the  handiaafts  peculiar  to  the  locality. 

Larger  endowments  for  the  great  univer- 
sities are  not  desirable  for  the  reason  that 
these  involve  a  standard  of  admission  and  a 
scale  of  living  whidi  exdude  all  but  the 
children  of  the  rich  and  weU-to-do,  and 
prevent  the  student^  from  coming  into 
that  touch  with  the  i mimon  people  that  is 
essentially  iiixcbsary  for  good  citizenship 
and  lor  the  successful  practice  of  any  pro- 
fession (NT  business.  I  fear  that  some  of 
these  vast  sums  arc  v.orse  than  wasted. 
It  is  the  child  of  the  farm  and  the  factoiy 
that  needs  help,  not  the  child  of  the  rich. 

Most  of  the  evils  of  which  we  complain 
and  the  sufferings  which  cry  out  for  relief 
are  due  to  a  lack  of  a  morality  sutTiciently 
robust  to  handle  properly  the  big  business 
of  this  era  of  great  industrials  and  corpora- 
tions. Why  not,  then,  spend  a  few  of  the 
millions  which  their  owners  think  they 
ought  to  use  for  some  great  purpose  in  giving 
to  the  citizen,  rich  and  poor,  that  training 
in  esseniiai  morality  that  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  both  individual  well-being  and 
national  prosperity?  Do  not  the  rules  of 
the  game  of  business  as  it  is  now  being 


played  need  a  radical  revision*  which  can 

be  accomplished  only  by  a  campaign  of 
education  in  morals,  that  can  be  conducted 
only  by  men  of  great  wealth? 

Much  of  the  present  suffering  and  want 
of  the  wmrld  is  due  to  preparations  for  war, 
when  no  one  wants  to  fight  and  there  is 
nothing  to  light  about.  To  such  an  extent 
have  these  preparations  gone  on^  that  a 
foolish  act  of  some  subordinate  may  any  day 
begin  a  war  that  would  put  back  progress  a 
hundred  years. 

It  is  easily  within  the  power  of  men  of 
millions  to  induce  any  three  of  the  great 
sea-powers  to  form  an  alfiance  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  keeping  the  peace  of  the  world  — 
an  alliance  always  kept  open  to  any  other 
nation  that  desires  admission.  In  other 
words,  courts  and  cabinets  need  education 
in  the  simplest  etentents  <rf  morality  and 
sound  business.  A  dozen  of  our  rich  men 
could  finance  a  world-wide  campaign  of 
education  that  would  force  kings  and 
cabinets  to  submit  their  disputes  to  arbitra- 
tion, and  render  the  building  of  another 
battleship  or  the  construction  of  another 
fortification  entirely  unnecessary. 


MEN  IN  ACTION 


A CITIZEN  of    Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
threw  a  banana-skin  upon  the 
pavement.    Immediately  a  small 
boy  thrust  into  his  hand  this  printed  slip: 

"  Plea'^e!  The  Women's  Cine  Improvement 
League  nas  undertaken  to  keep  Main  btreet 
clean.  We  ask  you  to  help  us.  Please  do  not 
throw  anything  into  tiie  street;  put  it  in  the 

can  at  the  comer." 

"Humph!"  grunted  the  citizen,  and 
started  on. 

"No  you  don't,"  chuckled  a  friend.  "I 
just  picked  up  my  envelope  and  carried  it 
to  the  can.  I  know  you're  stout  to  stoop, 

;   but — " 

:  The  can  rev  ived  the  banana  skin.  So 
began  the  putting-in-order  of  one  American 

I  city  by  one  American  woman  —  for  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  League's  work  was  Mrs. 

r    Caroline  Bartlett  Crane. 

>■ 


She  it  was  who,  as  pastor  of  tlie  People's 
Church,  discovered  that  there  was  more  to 
be  done  on  si.x  days  of  the  week  than  she 

could  preach  about  on  the  seventh.  She 
gave  up  her  pastorate  and  started  the 
League.  Kalamazoo  needed  clean  streets; 
she  not  only  discovered  the  fact,  but  she 
induced  the  city  council  to  give  her  charge 
of  six  blocks  for  three  months.  On  these 
blocks  she  installed  the  Waring  system  of 
hand-sweeping,  which  proved  vastly  cleaner 
than  the  one  previously  in  use,  and  she 
returned  to  the  city  S^.^g  from  each  $8.39 
appropriated.  School  children  wereipnlisted 
to  induce  citizens  to  use  the  waste-cans. 
Kalamazoo  installed  the  system  perma- 
nendy,  and  she  became  the  housekeeper 
of  her  city. 

She  went  to  v/ork  at  its  backyards,  school 
gardens,  window  -  gardens.    The  League 
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offered  prizes  for  the  best  of  these. 
Flower  seeds  were  given  away  that  every- 
body might  compete.  Kalamazoo  blos- 
somed. But  all  this  was  merely  putting 
the  city's  parlor  in  order.  There  was  its 
kitchen  to  attend  to.  Where  did  the  food 
supplies  come  from  ? 

Seven  slaughterhouse!;  were  situated 
w'thm  a  mile  of  the  city-limits.  These 
she  visited;  and  her  report  threatened  to 
turn  the  town  vegetarian.  A  battle  ensued 
and  her  bill  providing  for  the  municipal 
inspection  of  slaughter-houses  was  at  first 
voted  down;  finally  it  was  passed. 

She  then  investigated  the  dairies,  and 
Kalamazoo  now  has  a  properly  inspected 
milk  supply.  Then  foitowed  her  "vbit« 
ing  housekeepers,"  who  went  to  the 
homes  of  the  poor  and  tactfully  sug- 
t^ested  improved  methods  of  housework 
and  economy. 

Asylums  and  almshouses  also  drew  Mrs. 
Crane's  attention,  with  the  result  that  she 
gave  over  her  entire  efforts  for  a  while  to 
those  whom  she  called  "the  forgotten 
people."  In  an  almshouse  she  found  a 
woman  of  ninety  dying,  with  no  care  except 
that  given  by  another  inmate  who  stole  her 
food;  a  young  man,  sick,  and  in  need  of  an 
operation,  yet  utterly  neglected.  These 
and  similar  cases  roused  Mrs.  Crane  to  make 
appeals  which  in  turn  roused  the  public; 
Michigan's  indigent  are  no  longer  "for< 
gotten  people." 

Twelve  cities  in  Kentucky,  three  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  others  in  Michigan  and 
Tennessee  invited  Mrs.  Crane  to  make 
sanitary  inspections.  As  a  result,  parks 
and  playgrounds  have  been  opened;  hospi* 
tals,  almshouses,  workhouses  have  been 
improved;  meat  and  milk  inspection  has 
1)1  in  installed;  water  supplies  have  been 
puriiicd;  streets  have  been  cleaned  and 
paved.  As  a  Board  of  Health  officer  in 
Kentucky  said,  ''She  came  to  make  us  put 
our  house  in  order  —  and  she  did  it" 

IN  the  128  one-room  counti)'  schools  of 
Page  County,  Iowa,  boys  and  girls  live, 
move,  and  have  thcit- being  in  a  refreshing 
atmosphere  which  makes  them  relish  the 
life  into  which  they  have  been  bom.  This 
quite  unusual  condition  is  due  to  the  county 
:>uperintendcnt.  Miss  Jessie  Field,  who  has 


the  art  of  being  in  delightful  personal 

relation  to  every  child  in  the  rural  schools; 
who  has  the  responsive  loyalty  of  every 
teacher  and  throuj^h  them  has  developed 
in  all  pupils  a  genuine  love  of  farm  life, 
appreciation  of  the  countiy  home,  and 
ambition  to  initiate  something  in  agri- 
cultural activity;  :\n<\  ;it  the  same  time 
she  has  brought  out  mental  power  and 
alertness  through  the  regular  exercises  in 
school 

The  pupils  have  unusual  skill  in  funda- 
mental processes.  They  learn  to  use  tools 
skilfully  and  to  do  needle- work  afi-^tirally; 
they  can  raise  crops  profitably;  ihcy  know 
well-bred  grains  and  blooded  stock;  they 
can  judge  com  and  cattle  scientifically.  All 
this  has  be^  attained  without  new  laws 
or  larf^e  appropriations  —  in  the  same 
school-houses  in  which  the  earlier  genera- 
tions had  their  monotonous  grind  in  the 
"Three  R's." 

In  order  to  have  her  boys  and  girls 
measure  up  to  specific  standards,  Mis  -  I'i  Id 
decided  to  match  them  and  their  work 
against  the  world.  From  August  15th  to 
January  15th,  five  moaths,  she  let  them 
enter  scholastic  competitions  of  various 
kinds  in  the  cotmty,  at  the  Chautauquas, 
at  the  State  Agricultural  College,  at  the 
State  Fair,  and  at  the  National  Com 
Show.  They  look  lirsl  prizes  everywhere 
—  in  arithmetic,  in  composition  writing, 
in  geography,  in  drawing,  in  manual 
training,  in  needlework,  in  raising  and 
judging  corn.  In  cash  premiums  these 
schoolboys  and  girls  received  $1,857.50, 
and  Miss  Field  was  awarded  $550  by  die 
National  Com  Show  for  the  purchase  of 
an  automobile,  because  her  rural  schools 
led  the  world. 

This  is  merely  the  material  side  that  can 
be  tangibly  presented,  but  the  real  achieve- 
ment in  these  128  country  schools  is  their 
influence  upon  the  rural  life,  upon  improved 
farm  conditions,  upon  social  situations, 
u|)on  the  relations  of  the  boys  and  girls, 
and  upon  their  conduct  and  character. 
The  best  of  it  all  is  that  nothing  has 
been  done  in  Page  County  that  may 
not  be  done  in  any  rural  community. 
Here  is  an  actual  demonstration  that  is 
worth  a  thousand  times  as  much  as  any 
Utopian  theory. 
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iO  MARE  our  country  a  better  land 

to  live  and  to  work  in  for  every 

man  of  character  and  industn-  — 


that  is  the  aim  of  all  worthy  public  acts; 
and  these  are  the  things  best  worth  striv- 
ing folklaws,  customs,  institutions,  points- 
of  %iew,  and  habits  of  thoi^ht  that 
shall  preser\'e  and  broaden  e>'eiy  man*s 
opportunities. 

Is  it  national  legislation?  It  is  a  little 
matter  whether  a  measure  be  a  Republi- 
can or  a  Democratic  measure.  A  tariff  re- 
\ision,  therefore,  that  left  the  woolen  and 
cotton  sche^lules  as  they  were  or  made  them 
worse  was  had;  for  the  only  proper  meas- 
ure of  its  \  alue  is,  Does  it  help  the  mass  of 
the  people  or  only  a  few  ?  So,  too,  with  the 
plan  for  a  parrels-post.  W'hom  would  it 
help  and  whom  would  it  hurt?  So,  too, 
witfi  postal  savings  banks,  and  railroad- 
re^Uation  ads,  and  conservation  bills  — 
so  with  all  legislation. 

This  is  a  platitude,  but  it  is  a  platitude 
that  the  public  mind  is  now  very  strongly 
concentratint:  its  thought  on.  It  is  at  the 
bottom  of  c()nser\ali«)n.  It  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  objection  to  the  concentration 
of  banking  power.  It  b  at  the  bottom  of 
the  rising  tide  of  earnestness  for  tarifT  re 
duction.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  demand 
for  the  re<riilation  of  coq)orations.  It  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  criticism  of  express 
charges. 

It  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  enormous  exten- 
sion of  education  to  cover  subjects  of  every- 
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day  concern.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
efforts  to  make  rural  life  more  profitable  and 

attractive.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  rapid 
increase  of  rural  c()oj)eration  in  buying  and 
selling.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  fast-ris- 
ing objection  to  large  land-holdings. 

The  United  States,  its  land  and  the  pro- 
ducts thereof,  its  mines  and  its  waters,  all 
its  machinery  of  industrial  |)rogress  (trans- 
|)ortation,  manufactures,  exchanges),  the 
machinery  of  government,  too,  (taxation  and 
expenditure) — all  these  are  the  people's 
fore\'er;  and  they  must  be  held  in  trust  for 
the  pef>ple  by  those  who.  for  a  brief  period, 
own  or  direct  them;  and  they  must  He  used 
for  the  greatest  common  gotxi.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  present  political  unrest  and 
of  the  growing  moral  earnestness  of  the 
nation.  It  is  not  Socialism  —  that  is  to  say, 
it  does  not  mean  the  abolition  of  private 
property.  It  does  not  mean  the  cessation 
of  fortune-building,  nor  the  checking  of 
prosperity.  But  it  does  mean  the  abridg- 
ment of  unfair  privilege.  It  does  mean  the 
making  of  the  United  States  a  better  home 
for  a  continuously  developini.:  peoj)le. 

And  the  agitation  tor  these  things  is  a 
ground-swell,  not  a  mere  passing  mood  of 
discontent.  The  old  |)olitical  parties  are 
losing  their  hold  because  they  have  lost 
moral  eamestne>s.  and  the  moral  camest- 
^iB»  Of  the  people  continues  to  become 
greater  and  to  show  itself  in  new  forms. 

And  every  statesman  and  social  reformer 
may  safely  hitch  his  wagon  to  this  star. 
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MR.  ROOSEVELT'S  FUTURE 

IT  IS  this  strong  tide  for  tlie  stxengthen- 
mg  and  the  broadening  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  eveiy  man  that  causes  the  con- 
tinued extraordinary  popularity  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt;  for  this  is  nothing;  but  the 
Square  Deal.  I  he  people  believe  that  he 
bdieves  in  this  doctrine,  not  as  a  mere 
party  or  political  creed,  but  with  profound 
moral  earnestness.  In  the  minds  of  the 
ma<:ses  he  stands  for  this  doctrine  as  no 
other  .^ini^lc  man  rloc>. 

The  test  of  public  opinion  lliat  i  he 
WoRtD's  Work  made  when  it  seat  a  series 
of  questions  to  a  thousand  subscribers 
c/^ually  divided  nmnni^  the  states,  without 
knowing  who  thr-e  nun  are,  is  very  sif^nifi- 
cant.  The  -answers  brought  the  familiar 
criticisms  of  Mr.  Roosevelt;  they  brought 
objections  to  a  third  term;  they  expressed 
the  feeling  that  no  coimtry  and  no  party 
ought  to  confers  thnt  any  one  man  is  indis- 
pensable. Hut.  in  spile  of  such  objections, 
these  answers  brought  an  overwhelming 
vblume  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Roosevdt*s 
dection  to  the  Presidency  again  is  neces- 
sar\*.  Although  you  can  hardly  i)ick  up  a 
newspaper  in  any  jKirt  of  tlie  I'nion  that 
doesn't  contain  ridicule  of  him  in  words  or 
by  a  cartoon;  although  you  can  hardly  fall 
into  a  group  of  men  without  hearing  stories 
that  make  s}K)rt  of  him;  although  every 
comic  paper  in  Kurope  and  in  America 
laughs  at  him  in  every  isMie  —  yet,  when 
you  ask  the  people  in  any  part  of  die  United 
States  what  the  best  programme  is  for  the 
curbing  oi  pri\  ilege  and  the  giving  to  every 
man  a  normul  chance,  a  large  number  of 
them  I'neiiUK  rats  and  Rcj)ublicans  alike) 
frankly  declare  that  he  represents  the 
strongest  moral  force  in  our  life.  They 
believe  in  him.  Some  believe  in  him  regret- 
fully, but  mo<;t  men  bch'ove  in  him  strongly. 
Other  nu  n.  tht  y  will  tcU  you,  have  policies: 
be  has  convictions. 

This  is  the  laigest  angle  fact  now  on  our 
political  horizon.  Of  course,  great  out* 
bursts  of  |)opuIar  enthusiasm  have  their 
rclxiunds.  When  we  |  »rorlaim  a  man  a  hero, 
we  soon  begin  to  find  reasons  why  he  should 
not  be  considered  heroic.  Whirlwinds  of 
popular  enthusiasm  are  as  short-li\'ed  as 
other  whiriwinds.  Stilt  Mr.  Roosevdt 
seems  to  defy  precedents.  The  same  men 


that  ridicule  him  resfiect  him.  The  ex- 
planation uf  his  |x>puiarity  is  found  in  the 
fundamental  qualities  of  his  chamcter.  A 
shrewd  obscn  er  remarked  the  other  day 

that  more  than  any  other  man  in  modem 
times  he  had  identified  himself  with  those 
things  that  last  and  that  have  always  made 
a  permanent  appeal  to  mankind  —  he 
fights,  and  men  have  always  liked  a  fighter; 
he  proimtes  peace,  and  die  world  likes  a 
peacemaker;  he  is  a  sportsman,  and  Ximnxl 
hasoutli\  ed  all  his  conIt.'mi)oraric->;  he  walks, 
he  rides,  he  shoots,  he  is  at  home  in  the 
forest  and  in  the  jungle.  One  of  the  biggest 
dams  in  the  world  bears  his  name.  So  does 
a  spiccie>  of  antelo] (C.  He  1)e«,'an  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  earth,  t-wrythinu  that  s^nnvs  out 
of  it,  its  beasts  and  birds,  the  robust  physical 
virtues,  sport,  fecundity — wherever  you  touch 
nature  or  human  nature  you  find  diis  extra- 
ordinar)'  man's  activities  and  symi>athies. 

Mr.  RcK^^evelt  surely  cannot  desire  to 
enter  another  political  camj)aigii  nor  to 
undertake  the  difhcult  duties  of  another 
term  in  the  White  House.  His  position, 
not  only  in  our  own  country  but  in  the 
whole  worid,  i>  now  e.vtraordinar)-  and 
uni^iue.  He  can  speiid  the  rest  of  his  life  as 
he  chooses.  lie  can  ha\e  a  strong  and 
continuous  influence  as  a  pri\-ate  citizen. 
He  can  work  with  unparalleled  effectiveness 
for  whatever  }x>lilical  principles  or  s»xial 
f)rot^rammes  he  has  most  at  heart;  and 
ii  is  not  at  all  certain  that,  if  he  were  again 
to  go  into  the  fierce  combats  of  active 
political  life,  he  would  come  out  of  them 
with  this  influence  and  iM>sition  unimpaire-d. 
.Ml  the  enemies  that  he  has  made  and  others 
thai  he  would  make  v.^iild  attain  become 
active.  .Vlong  with  new  triumphs  would 
come  also  new  mistakes.  There  would  be 
Kra\e  perib  to  h\>  reputation  and  to  his 
influence  in  another  term  a>  President. 
Still,  if  the  people  remain  in  their  present 
mood  until  the  time  comes  for  nominaling 
Presidential  candidates  again,  it  is  jjrobablc 
that  a  nomination  will  be  thrust  upon  him 
in  such  a  way  that  he  cannot  refuse  it 

Dangerous  as  f)olitical  prophecy  is,  men 
may  just  as  well  look  these  facts  in  the 
face  now.  Those  who  regret  them  may  be 
gin  to  reconcile  themsdves  to  them,  for  those 
who  are  glad  have  already  begun  to  work 
toward  this  result. 
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TWO  VIEWS  or  TBB  AOMIinSTSATIOll 

HERE  arc  two  points  of  view  that  make 
a  man  think :  One  was  expressed  by 
a  citizen  of  Iowa  thus  —  "Mr.  Taft's  pciod 
nature  and  especially  his  simple  contidence 
in  the  party  organization  is  making  his 
Administration  weak  for  lack  of  popular 
8upp<Mt.  The  people  don't  believe  in  Bal- 
Ul^er,  and  they  don't  like  Wickersham  as 
a  general  censor  of  political  parties.  Who 
is  Wickersham  that  he  should  say  who  may 
and  who  may  not  be  a  Republican?  The 
President  and  his  advisers  and  the  party 
managers  at  WashinL^tnn  arc  Ii\  in^'  in  a  fool's 
paradise.  'I'hey  don't  know  what  the  i)eop!c 
arc  thinking  or  doing  —  they  don't  know  the 
people  at  all.  They  think  that  criticbm 
of  the  Administration  or  of  Congress  is 
the  result  of  mere  jiartisan  enmity  or  of 
'conspiracies'  of  disiippointed  men.  Wc 
all  feel  sorry  for  Mr.  Taft,  but  we  have  no 
means  of  bringing  him  to  our  point  of  view 
—  no  means  of  informing  him  of  the  real 
facts.  The  newspapers  have  not  criticised 
him  wantonly.  In  fact,  they  have  been 
vcr\'  considerate.  The  Insurgents  are  not 
rebels.  They  speak  for  the  people.  Dis- 
trust of  his  advisers  is  not  treason  to  the 
President — it  is  a  necessary  result  of  the 
careers  and  activities  of  thi.se  advisers; 
and  yet  the  President,  after  he  knows  that 
they  are  distrusted,  holds  to  them  and  works 
with  them." 

The  other  pomt  of  view  was  expressed  by 
a  man  in  olTicial  life  at  Washington :  "  The 
outburst  of  criticism  of  the  Administration 
and  of  the  leaders  in  (  (iiiL^'riss  conics  irum 
I>aj)ers  lliai  wanted  a  reduction  of  duty  on 
wood-pulp  and  didn't  get  what  they  wanted 
and  from  ma<razines  that  arc  mad  because 
the  President  favors  an  increase  in  their 
j>ostal-rates.  This  sort  of  ihing  is  dis- 
reputable and  unjust,  'ihen,  there  are 
groups  of  dlsap|)ointed  men,  who  expected 
oIKces  and  didn't  get  them.  They  have 
an  organized  conspiracy  to  discredit  thi^ 
.\dministration  and  to  drive  some  of  its 
members  into  private  lite.  The  President 
is  thus  forced  to  stand  by  his  friends  — 
he  would  not  be  the  man  that  he  is  if  he 
didn't  It'll  all  blow  over.  The  people 
have  no  use  for  traitors  and  rnnspirn'or^; 
anrl  deserters.  ^^^  in  Washington  scora  the 
whole  gang  01  ihem." 


THE  BuiDiir  or  BAlXinOIB 

EVERYBODY  came  out  of  the  Bal- 
lin^er-Pinchot  Coni^ressional  investi- 
gation somewhat  the  worse  for  it;  for  such 
a  voluminous  inquiry  is  never  reported  with 
proper  pVo{x>rtk»  and  with  emphasis  on  the 
most  important  facts,  and  personalities  and 
sensational  statements  stick  in  the  public 
mind  more  easily  than  well-reasoned  ccm- 
elusions  from  a  lar^t>  mass  of  evidence. 

But  the  main  fact  is  —  and  this  is  more 
important  than  all  the  rest  —  the  cause  of 
Conservation  was  undoubtedly  strengthened 
by  it.  The  j^cncral  demoralization  under 
Secretary  Ballinger  was  checked. 

In  gcneml  it  may  be  said  that  the  original 
mistake  made  by  the  President  in  selecting 
Mr.  Ballinger  for  his  Cabinet,  for  what 
seemed  good  ix)litical  and  sectional  reasons, 
has  been  clearly  shown  and  emphasized. 
Consenation  was  the  largest  and  most  im- 
ixjrtant  constructive  policy  that  Mr.  Taft 
inherited  —  the  laigest  and  most  important 
constructive  policy  now  in  the  public  mind; 
and  the  President  himself  is  committed  to  it 
and  sincerely  desires  it  to  be  carried  out. 
But  he  selected  as  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior a  man  whose  leanings  and  tempera- 
ment at  once  caused  a  general  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  Conser^•ation  forces  and  excited 
the  suspicions  of  its  friends.  Then  when 
it  came  out  that  he  praised  Mr.  Bal- 
linger after  a  briefer  examination  of  all  the 
facts  than  the  public  had  supposed,  and 
when  the  papers  in  the  case  were  formally 
prepared  after  the  e\ent,  and  especially 
when  this  fact  was  very  reluctantly  made 
known  —  this  unfortunate  chain  of  events 
produced  upon  the  puUic  mind  the  im- 
pression that  the  Preudent's  personal  loy- 
alty to  the  Scerctar}',  and  the  Allomey- 
Gcneral's  loyahy  to  liis  Cabinet  associate, 
were  stronger  than  their  judgment  wat>  good. 
At  the  same  time,  Mr.  BaUinger's  manner 
under  examination  before  the  committee 
confirmed  the  impression  of  those  who 
doubted  his  fitne««:  for  his  important  post. 
He  evaded  and  quibbled  and  was  not  frank. 
The  better  part  of  public  opinion  saw  lliat 
the  Administration  had  already  suffered 
greatly  by  Mr.  Ballin^er's  j>resence  in  the 
(\ibinet,  and  that  it  will  suffer  more  every 
day  that  he  remains.  The  whole  moral 
force  of  tile  situation  is  against  him.  For 
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instance,  his  attitude  toward  (he  Redaoaa- 
tion  Scarvice  has  been  such  that  its  chief 
eng;ineer  said  on  the  witness-stand: 

"I  told  him  (Ballinger)  then  —  in  as  strong 

language  a  I  fell  politeness  anrl  proper  respect 
would  ]>emiit  —  that  in  my  judgment  his  entire 
course  since  he  had  been  announced  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
went,  had  been  one  that  was  subversive  of  tlie 
interests  of  efficiency  in  the  Reclamation  Ser- 
vice, and  tended  to  its  disintegration." 

And: 

"  1  have  had  men  in  the  service  ask  me  to  pass 
die  word  to  them  so  that  they  coald  resign  in  a 
body,  a  protest  against  the  handling  of  this 
service  by  the  present  Secretary." 

To  talk  about  "conspiracy"  by  a  large 
IkkIv  of  most  efficient,  well-trained,  non- 
political,  technical  employees  of  the  (rovcm- 
mcnt,  many  of  whom  have  spent  their  whole 
working  lives  in  its  service  and  are  men  o£ 
high  professional  standing  —  that  is  child- 
ish and  peevish,  and  shows  an  indficient 
state  of  mind. 

The  Administration  is  not  strong  enough 
in  public  esteem  to  be  able  longer  to  aflford 
the  burden  of  Mr.  Ballinger.  This  is  the 
important  net  result  of  the  investigation. 
He  is  a  man  of  many  forcible  and  admi- 
rable c;iia!iiies,  but  his  whole  experience 
as  Secretary  has  been  so  full  oi  trouble 
that  his  appomtment  ought  frankly  to  be 
acknowledged  a  mistake.  He  will  suffer 
less  by  getting  out  than  by  holding  on. 

WUAffnCSZ  TLAHS  fOS  PBBSIRVINO  PBAGB 

SECRET.\RY   KNOX  has  permitted 
the  important  announcement  of  his 
early  expectation  of  the  establishment  of 

a  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration.  The 
responses  to  his  circular  note  to  the  leading 
governments  are  so  favorable  that  he  expects 
'*a  truly  permanent  Court  of  Arbitral  Jus- 
tice, composed  of  judges  acting  under  a 
sense  of  judicial  responsibility,  rcjiresentini^ 
the  various  judicial  systems  of  the  world, 
and  capable  of  insuring  the  continuity  of 
axbitial  jurisprudence,  to  be  established  in 
the  immediate  future,  and  that  the  third 
peace  ccaiference  will  find  it  in  successful 
operation  at  the  !TaL;ue."  It  is  proposed 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  be  made  the  head  of 
this  court. 


President  Taft,  it  wHl  be  recalled,  recently 

expressed  his  approval  of  arbitration  of  all 
difTcrences  ])et\vccn  nations,  without  the 
resen'ation  of  so-called  questions  of  honor. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  proposed  in  one  of  his 
European  addresses  that  the  nations  should, 
by  arms  if  necessary,  enforce  the  decisions 
of  arbitrators  —  enforce  peace  by  war. 
A  similar  proposal  was  made  in  Congress 
by  Mr.  BarthoUh.  The  R(KJsevelt-~Bartholdt 
proposal  is  at  least  dctmite.  I'he  lime  may 
or  may  not  be  ripe  for  its.  adoption,  but 
it  is  a  step  in  clearness  beyond  general  peace- 
preaching  without  dctlnite  method. 

Mere  general  peace  [ireaehini^.  in  fact, 
runs  the  risk  ot  ridicule  by  the  practical  and 
tfie  governing  parts  of  the  world.  For  * 
instance,  a  recent  circular  of  one  of  the 
peace  societies  declares  that  the  cost  of 
one  battleship  and  its  "twenty  years' 
upkeep'"  would  build  1,400  churches  or 
buy  7,coo  farms  or  give  a  college  education 
to  14,000  men  or  women  or  build  40 
mammoth  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings,  and  so 
forth.  Assumint^  that  these  calculations 
arc  correct,  it  does  not  follow  that,  if  the 
battleship  were  not  built,  llie  money  would 
go  to  any  of  these  other  excellent  jirojecu. 
Of  course  it  would  not  so  go.  This  sort  of 
peace  preaching  is  merely  shooting  in  the 
air  and  gives  the  unfortunate  impression 
that  the  peace-preachers  are  a  sort  of  general 
evangelists  and  not  men  and  women  who 
have  a  grasp  on  practical  affairs  or  know 
what  the  great  forces  arc  that  control  men 
and  nation^.  Such  an  impression  of  the 
peace  so*,  id  it  b  is  not  fair  to  thim;  for  these 
organizations  have  among  their  members 
many  men  of  great  practi^  wisdom.  But 
every  great  "cause"  suffers  more  or  less 
from  its  emotional  professional  advocates. 

n 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pubUc  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  peace  imder  almost  any 

provocation  is  steadily  making  headway 
in  the  world  —  such  headway  as  is  bound 
to  have  an  efTect  on  the  go\erning  classes. 
But  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  this  general 
movement  would  yet  be  likely  to  prevent  a 
war  if  atrcng  economic  forces  were  to  pn>> 
voke  one. 

The  two  danger- points  in  the  world  are 
the  relations  between  Kngiand  and  (iermany 
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and  between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
Fortunately  there  h  no  immediate  danr^'cr 
in  either  case  and  jxjrhaps  not  even  a 
remote  danger  of  a  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  Still  the  yellow  joiinials 
and  the  alarmist  politicians  of  each  countiy 
at  intcnals  proclaim  such  a  dani^er. 

A  more  [)raciical  task,  therefore,  than  ihe 
general  preaching  of  peace  —  to  whicii 
nobody  dissents  —  would  be  a  practical  and 
continuous  and  thorough  study  l>y  some 
competent  group  of  men  of  all  the  forces 
and  events  in  our  life  and  in  the  life  of  the 
Japanese  and  the  Chinese  that  could 
possibly  cause  friction  —  political,  military, 
commercial,  social,  and  economic  forces  and 
events.  If  such  a  group  of  men  could  speak 
instantly  and  convincingly  and  with  fulness 
of  knowledge  whenever  the  diplumulists  be- 
gin secret  work  or  whenever  the  yellow 
journals  cry  alarm,  they  might  organize 
and  concentrate  conservative  public  opinion 
so  as  to  dispel  danger  in  its  veiy  beginning. 

m 

There  are  two  conceivable  causes  of 
difficulty  bet^veen  the  United  States  and 

Japan.  One  is  irritation  of  the  Japanese 
by  our  treatment  of  their  coanlrymen  in 
our  Pacific  States.  A  new  treaty  touching 
that  qu^don  is  soon  to  be  made.  A  treaty 
can  bie  made  that  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
conmion  sense  of  both  nadons;  and  when  it 
is  made  it  onirht  to  be  impossible  for  a  mob 
in  San  FranciMO,  whatever  the  [•rosix.ution, 
to  embarrass  the  Feder.ii  Government  in 
its  relations  with  the  Ja;  ><inese  Government. 

The  other  remote  conceivable  cause  of 
friction  may  come  some  time  because  of 
the  j)re^'j'Tre  of  Japanese  pof)ulation  and  its 
necessity  for  more  room.  The  pressure  of 
[)opu]ation  has  been  the  cause  of  most  wars. 
The  Japanese  have  sent  their  overflow  to 
Formosa  and  to  Korea  and  they  arc  now 
sendint;  it  lo  Man(huria.  'I'bt-ir  natural 
outlet  is  on  the  mainland  ut  Asia;  and  the 
gravest  danger  that  they  encounter  is,  of 
course,  that  of  international  complications 
because  of  this  overflow.  This  brings 
(he  troubles  that  are  now  threatened  in 
Manchuria. 

Now  if  a  strong  group  of  men,  represent- 
ing the  best  public  opinion  of  the  United 
States  and  Jajian,  were  to  set  to  work  to 


keep  the  world  accurately  informed  of  every 
event  that  can  possibly  have  a  bearing  on 
this  danger  and  should  gather  and  dis- 
seminate fuQ  information  about  trade, 
6nancial  situations  and  events,  migrations, 
tariffs,  trades,  local  conflicts  of  authority 
or  local  friction,  such  authoritative  infor- 
mation would  make  sudden  yellow-news-  ' 
paper  sensations  impossible;  it  would  make 
dangerous,  secret,  finanrial  arrangements 
more  hazardous;  it  would,  in  a  word,  bring 
dn mjerou;;  arts  into  the  full  light  of  the 
world's  kn(jwledi:e. 

i  his  sort  of  work  would  go  far  to  prevent 
war  at  any  time  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  or  Japan  and  China,  or  Japan 
and  Russia.  For  during  the  next  twenty, 
or  the  next  fifty  years.  Japan  must  have 
room  to  grow, and  will  have  room  to  grow,  for 
reasons  that  are  stronger  than  all  govern- 
ments and  all  treaties;  and  a  wise  manage- 
ment of  the  world  —  if  such  a  thmg  be 
conceivable  —  would  see  to  it  that  peaceful 
and  proper  ways  for  the  expansion  of  that 
growth  were  found. 

The  way  to  prevent  a  war  m  this  quarter 
of  the  world  is  to  take  sueh  a  situation  in 
hand  and  to  bring  it  and  to  keep  it  in  the 
full  light  of  publicity  and  to  work  with  a 
knowledge  of  great  fundamental  forces  and 
with  a  firm  grasp  on  those  great  economic 
tendencies  which  drift  into  crises  and  then 
make  spcHt  of  rulers  and  parliaments  and 
treaties. 

If  the  I't.Ke  of  the  world  is  lo  be  per- 
nianenily  maintained,  there  must  be  masters 
of  economic  knowledge  at  work  with  the 
same  "preparedness"  that  the  masters  of 
warships  and  armies  ^how.  To  shape 
international  relation^  with  reference  to  the 
great  natural  laws  of  national  growth  and 
thus  to  prevent  the  causes  of  war  Is  a  safer 
method  even  than  to  arrange  for  arbitration 
after  provocation  has  arisen. 

The  economists  of  the  world  would  be 
more  powerful  than  the  rulers  and  the 
generals  if  they  were  to  work  together  as 
men  of  action. 

CURTISS'S  GREAT  FLIGHT 

TH  l  >  t(  U  phone  rang  for  Glenn  Curtissat 
his  hotel  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  at  four 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  May  29th.  Mr. 
Ten  Eyck,  the  starter  of  the  Albany-New 
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York  flying  machine  contest,  intimated  that 
it  was  a  line  morning  for  flying.  Mr. 
Curtiss  answered  that  it  was  also  a  fine 
morning  for  sleep,  and  he  took  another 

hour.  At  five  he  came  down,  ate  break 
fast  at  a  cjuick-lunch  counter,  and  looked 
over  the  weather.  Few  persons  were 
up,  and  until  he  put  on  his  rubber  fisher- 
man's trousers  and  life>preserver  (for  a 
spill  would  drop  him  in  the  Hu^l  ^  "  it 
was  not  thotipht  that  he  was  c^oinp  to  try  the 
trip  flown  the  rixcr.  Hut  he  circled  sc\en 
hundre<l  tecl  up  in  the  air  o\  er  .-Vlbany  and 
turned  south  toward  New  York.  A  special 
train,  wth  Mrs.  Curtiss  on  board,  started 
after  him.  It  ran  faster  than  the  "Twen- 
tieth Century  Limited"  or  any  other 
regular  train  between  Albany  and  New 
York,  but  it  had  gone  twenty  miles  before 
it  came  up  with  htm,  and  then  only  because 
he  had  run  into  head  winds. 

Not  many  people  have  had  the  sensation 
of  seeing  a  man  in  rubber  breeches  und  a 
life-prcsen  er  drop  out  of  the  sky  on  a 
couple  of  pieces  of  taut  canvas  pro;>ened 
by  a  roaring  little  motor  whose  150  pounds 
hold  the  power  of  fifty  horses.  It  is  a  thing 
to  stir  the  enthu?ia<^m.  e?pcrially  if  one 
knows  that  the  man  has  come  sc\enly-livc 
miles  in  a  record-breaking  flight.  Farmer 
GiU,  of  Camelot,  near  Poughkeepsie,  had 
put  up  a  new  flag- pole  and  run  up  the 
Stars  and  Strif>es  o\  cr  a  red  flag  as  a  sirmal 
to  the  aviator.  \V  hen  Curliss  came  in  sight 
Gill  tore  off  his  coat  and  waved  it  frantically 
m  the  air.  As  the  machine  landed  he  flung 
the  coat  down  and  jumped  up  and  down  upon 
it.  The  ijreat  fire-bell  on  the  Po  iL^hkeei'^Ie 
City  Hall  had  brg;t!n  ringing  at  ten  niinules 
past  eight,  and  now  on  every  road  to  the 
Gin  farm  rose  clouds  of  dust  and  the  whirr 
of  approaching  automobile-^.  There  were 
not  twenty  s|irrtators  of  Curtis.s's  landing, 
but  he  was  hanlly  out  of  his  seat  before  the 
farm  was  black  with  |>eople.  He  had 
beaten  the  Poughkecf^ie  crowds,  the  people 
from  the  laggard  special  train,  and  evra 
beaten  a  telegram  sent  by  him.^clf  from 
Albany,  a^kinti  for  a  fresh  supply  of  gasoline! 
He  had  come  se\enty  fi'.c  miles  in  an  ho\ir 
and  twenty-three  minutes.  Lea^  iiiji;  .\lbany 
at  7  :o,3,  he  had  landed  at  8:36.  When  Mr. 
Post,  .Secretary  of  the  Aero  Club,  came 
over  to  the  machine  from  the  special  train, 


it  was  resting  on  the  identical  spot  that 
he  and  Mr.  Curtiss  had  picked  out  several 
days  before. 

The  gasoline  tank  was  refilled  from  an 
automobile,  and  the  journey  bc.^an  attain  at 
g:2(K  From  Poiii^hkeepsie  south  the  Hud- 
son flows  through  the  Highlands,  from  whose 
valleys  and  hilb  vicious,  eccentric  gusts 
swoop  down  on  the  river.  The  wind  in 
this  region  is  so  uncertain  that  small  boats 
do  not  often  ?-ail  on  thi?  part  of  the  Hudson. 
Down  this  dangerous  path  Curtiss  came. 
Suddenly  the  little  craft  ran  into  a  falling 
current  of  air  and  dropped  like  a  broken 
elevator.  Sudden  gusts,  both  horizontal 
and  upward,  arc  bad  to  meet  in  an  aero- 
plane, but  fallini:  currents  are  far  worse, 
for  the  aeroplane  drops  In  them  faster  than 
its  driver  and  be  has  no  purchase  on  his 
seat  with  which  to  work  his  levers  and 
right  the  machine.  Forty  feet  down  it  went 
and  then  he  straightened  it  out.  The  cn<^*ne 
with  its  unmuffled  roar  needed  to  be  cooled 
by  a  constant  flow  of  oil.  The  oil  supply 
began  to  give  out.  The  gauge  sank  lower 
and  lower.  Then  the  white  column  of  the 
Mitropolitan  tower  in  New  York  came 
into  view.  He  was  within  ^it^ht  of  Xew 
York  —  and  of  the  record  for  long- 
distance flight. 

Mr.  J.  .A.  Schrefer,  an  old  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Curtiss,  is  the  manager  of  a  motor- 
boat  company  on  the  Manhattan  side  of 
the  Harlem  River.  At  10:30  he  was  in  his 
office.    He  said: 

"I  heard  what  I  thought  was  the  roar  of 

some  fast  motor  boat. 
*"Gee!*  I  said  to  the  watchman,  'there  comes 

a  fast  boat,  all  right.    It  must  be  a  hummer!* 
"\Vc  tunililed  nut  of  the  offjcp-lniilding  to 
take  a  look  at  it,  as  all  the  fastest  crall  pass  here 
and  we  like  to  keep  tabs  on  them. 

"I  looked  up  the  river  toward  the  entrance 
of  the  « Tc<  k  nt  Spin  ten  Duynl,  and  the  water 
was  as  culm  .is  a  lake.  Then  I  saw  a  shadow 
flitting  across  the  rushes  down  by  the  shore  and 
coming  right  for  me,  and  I  looked  up  to  see  if 
it  was  a  cloud. 

"And  there  was  Curtiss  in  his  aeroplane, 
skimming  like  a  bird  over  the  roofs  of  the 
l)uildint;>  onlv  a  few  feet  up  in  the  air.  It  gave 
me  such  a  start  that  instinctively  I  jumped  back 
toward  the  door  and  sent  the  watchman  tum- 
bling ahead  of  me.  But  I  was  on  my  feet  in  a 
nunutei  and,  reaUang  what  it  was,  I  sprinted  ior 
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the  seven-foot  board-fenoe  back  of  the  yard  over 

which  he  had  disa]>i>eared. 

"I  ain't  mucli  at  fence  climbing,  but  1  reckon 
that  no  one  ever  took  a  high  fence  as  quickly 
as  I  (lid  that.  By  the-  time  1  was  up  on  tf^p  nf  it 
so  1  could  see  over,  he  was  settling  down  into  the 
tall  grass  on  the  hillside  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  away.  The  machine  was  as  graceful  as 
a  !)ird  rominj^  (!n\vn  with  white,  outstretched 
wings  into  a  clover  lield.  That  was  all  I  could 
tililUc  of  as  I  tumbled  over  and  picked  myself 
up  and  sprinted  for  the  phcc. 

"As  I  ran,  the  machine  touched  the  ground 
on  all  three  wheels  as  gently  as  a  butterfly  light- 
ing on  a  moss  tuft.  It  wouldn't  have  broken 
an  epp;-shell.  I  w  as  so  elated  that  I  just  yelled. 
I  didn't  yell  anything — but  just  made  a  noise. 

"Tbe  aeroplane  ran  along,  a  few  feet  and 
?top|>e(1,  the  tall  f^rn>s  tops  bendinp  down  grace- 
fully witli  the  wind  made  by  alighting.  Then 
Curtiss  got  off  and  came  around  back  of  it  and 
met  me  with  a  smile. 

"I  knew  him  when  he  was  riding  a  In'eyde, 
and  he  had  the  same  quiet  smile  that  he  used 
to  have  when  he  and  I  were  pedaling  together. 
The  first  thint;  lie  did  was  to  pul!  out  his  watt  h 
and  Itxik  at  it,  and  then  he  shook  hands  with  me. 

**  *  I  guess  I'm  on  time,*  he  said. " 

Then  the  crowd  came,  breathless  men  and 
women,  from  eveiy  direction.   A  ball-game 

in  the  Tu  i-^'hborhood  was  deserted.  Ttie 

local  telephone  was  so  cloLTc;e(l  with  eager 
({uestions  that  C\irtiss  could  not  tell  the. 
New  York  H'orid  that  he  had  landed  on 
Manhattan  Island  and  won  its  $10,000 
prize. 

Blowlni!  off  tile  liats  of  the  attending 
crowd  with  the  air-thrust  of  his  projiellers, 
and  entirely  upsetting  one  small  boy,  the 
machine  started  again  at  11*43  for  Gov- 
cnor's  Island  in  New  York  Bay,  where 
its  shed  stands.  There  it  landed  at  eitactly 
noon. 

The  trip  cost  two  cents  a  mile  —  and  a 
steady  courage.    The  average  speed  from 

Albany  to  upper  Manhattan  wa^  mon^  than 
litly-two  miles  an  hour.  The  llyini^  lime 
was  two  hours  and  fifty -one  minutes  for 
150  miles. 

In  1614  Hcndrik  Hudson  s;iilcd  to  Al- 
bany from  \e\v  \i>vk  in  the  //,///  }fnr»: 
in  five  days,  the  s;inic  linic  it  t(Kjk  the  pedes- 
trian Weston  to  walk  it.  In  1S07  Robert 
Fulton  steamed  the  distance  in  the  Cfer- 
mofU  in  thirty-two  hours.  In  1909  the 
"Empire  State  Express"  began  to  run  on  a 


two  hour  and  forty  minute  schedule.  Curtiss 
reached  its  terminal  eight  minutes  quickar. 
Ordinar>'  birds  of  the  air  could  not,  of 
course,  keep  abreast  of  him. 

The  nearest  approach  to  this'achievement 
was  Paulhan's  London  to  Manchestar  ffig^tt 
in  which  he  made  186  miles  in  lour  hooxs  and 
eleven  minutes. 

II 

Though  his  cross-country  flight  was 
eclipsed  by  Curtiss,  Paulhan  set  another 
record  by  going  5,798  feet  up  in  the  air. 
The  Ken,  Charles  Stewart  Rolls  crossed 
the  English  Channd  and  returned  to  Dover 
without  ali<j;htin<j;  a  flight  of  fifty  miles  in 
Qo  minutes.  The  Wrights  have  been  mak- 
ing niiiny  successful  high  flights  in  Dayton. 
At  St  Louis  WiUard  and  Mars  made  credi- 
table flights;  and  at  Hempstead,  L.  1., 
Harmon,  Hamilton,  and  Baldwin  have  been 
flying  every  day.  So  far,  in  this  country,  no 
one  has  been  fined  for  promiscuous  flying  over 
cities,  as  Herr  Frey  was  fined  at  Berlin; 
yet  with  all  the  capable  American  aviators 
and  the  many  who  will  come  to  comjiete 
for  the  International  trophy  this  will  be  a 
summer  of  great  flights.  Besides  the  Inter- 
national trophy,  there  are  cups  offered  by 
CouiUry  Life  in  Ami  r'ua  and  the  Sdottijic 
American,  a  $25,000  pri/.e  offered  by  the 
New  Y'ork  Times  for  a  \ew  York  to  Clii- 
cago  flight;  a  $30,000  prize  offered  by 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  the  New^ 
York  World  for  a  New  York  to  St  Louis 
flight  —  and  a  number  of  others. 

10  mM  TBAT  HATH,  BTC. 

E\  ERYBODY  knows  that  the  era  of 
high  \)x{cf^  \9.  an  era  also  of  high 
returns  on  invested  money.  A  man  who 
was  formerly  content  with  4  per  cent 
now  wants  5  per  cent.  Bonds  and  mort- 
gages have  reached  j^rices  at  which  they 
give  the  investor  better  returns  than  in 
former  periods  of  similar  Imancial  con- 
ditions. 

The  burden  of  the  rise  in  prices  has  fallen 
mty^i  lua\  ily  u|)on  the  poor,  not  ti[>nn  the 
owners  of  l>ond«.  'I'he  bi«^m>t  sini;le  army 
of  investors  in  tiiis  country  is  an  army  of 
9,700,000  depositors  in  the  savings  banks 
of  New  York.  Their  deposits  arc  more  than 
$i,400|000,ooo.   In  the  general  advance  ol 
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that  the  boomers  scH  or  *iome  of  the  beads 
that  the  buiWers  olTcr  ihem! 

PROSPERITY  AT  STAKE 

THE  railroads  declare  that,  with  the 
risinjT  cost  of  their  j'ay  rolls  and 
expenses  and  supplies,  it  is  necessary*  tor 
them  to  increase  their  rates.  The  Western 
roads  proceeded  to  put  a  slight  increase 
into  effcrt.  \o  change  of  rate?,  whether  to 
raise  or  to  louxr  them,  can  lie  made  without 
an  agreement  among  competing  roads  — 
this  is  a  practical  railroad  necessity.  Many 
times,  since  the  Sherman  Law  has  been  in 
cffe(  1.  rales  ha\e  l)een  lowered  by  such  an 
agreement.  But,  when  they  were  about 
to  be  so  rafeed,  the  Government  secured  an 
injunction  restraining  the  roads.  Stocks 
fell.  The  whole  industrial  and  financial 
outlook  became  cloudy.  A  long,  stubborn 
contest  seemed  imminent.  It  was,  in  effect, 
an  Injunction  against  prosijerity  —  good 
technical  law,  no  doubt,  but  a  very  severe 
]>racticnl  proceeding. 

Haii[>ily.  after  a  conference  between  the 
President  and  proniinv-nt  railroad  presidents, 
a  truce  was  arranged  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  result  in  permanent  |>eace. 

The  President  has  asked  that  the  Sher- 
man Law  be  so  changed  as  to  permit  "pool- 
ing," and  the  changes,  in  progress  through 
Congress  when  this  truce  was  made,  will 
permit  po<)ling.  The  Government's  suit 
was  withdrawn  on  the  agreement  by  the 
railroads  tiiai  they  will  not  increase  rales 
till  the  law  is  passed,  and  that  then  they  will 
sulunit  their  propos^  increase  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commi'^'^ion,  a*;  the  law-in- 
the-making  is  expected  to  provide.  Thus 
the  situation  rests. 

One  thing  is  certain  —  if,  after  the  truce, 
there  is  a  hard  struggle  abn  ;  i^.  f  .mdent 
business  men  will  |)ut  their  alTairs  in  sha|>e 
to  weather  a  storm.  For  the  present,  there 
is  a  very  welcome  peace. 
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the  rates  of  intercut,  when  adjustment 
of  incomes  must  be  made  to  cost  of  liN'ing, 
thn  army  ought  to  share. 

But  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  only  in 
this  cnmcr  of  the  investment  world  an 
o|)[>osite  tendency  is  at  work.  Here  several 
of  the  biggest  savings  banks  in  New  York, 
serving  the  poorest  and  most  cramped  ot  the 
divbions  of  that  great  army  of  investors, 
have  reduced  their  rates  from  4  j>er  cent,  to 
3^  per  cent,  a  year,  and  the  suf>erinti  ndent 
of  the  banks  of  the  state  ad\'ises  the  bunks 
to  make  the  movement  general.  This  is  the 
grim  fact  that  faces  us.  The  savings  banks 
of  New  York,  the  strongest,  cleanest,  most 
bcncticcnt  of  aU  our  banking  institutions, 
have  foiled  in  this  crucial  point.  The  rich 
investor  can  now  buy  bonds  and  stocks 
at  prices  which  will  give  him  larger  re- 
turns than  he  received  a  year  at,'o,  but 
the  poor  man's  small  invei,tment  account  is 
cut  down  in  income.  "To  him  that  hath, 
it  shall  be  given."  etc. 

It  is  not  hard  to  s.  <  the  reason,  and  it  is 
not  a  very  rrcditalile  reason.  The  lenders 
of  money,  particularly  of  other  people's 
moo^,  are  too  tender  with  the  big  bor- 
rowers and  too  hard  with  the  little.  The 
conditions  in  Xew  York  months  ago  indi- 
cated that  it  was  time  to  raise  the  interest 
rates  to  men  who  borrowed  millions  of 
dollars  for  building  operations*  for  great 
real-estate  de\  t-Iopments,  for  hwic  opera- 
tions in  land  —  city  and  sulmrhan.  But  the 
banks  did  not  do  so.  They  were  afraid. 
Th^r  knew  that  if  thqr  raised  these  interest 
rates  a  thousand  bubbles  would  burst 
New  York  is  hut  an  examjile.  One  may 
study  building  ojX'rations  in  all  out  cities 
and  llnd  that  the  builders  have  broken  all 
recmds.  They  build  on  money  bonDwcd, 
in  the  main,  from  the  accumulations  of  the 
pcKir  anfi  the  middle  cla'-';. 

Now  we  reach  a  |X)int  where  either  they, 
the  big  and  wealthy  borrowers,  must  he 
forced  to  pay  more  interest,  or  the  poor, 
who  pile  up  money  in  the  sa\  inf;s  banks, 
must  take  less  interest.  The  hanking 
world  answers  by  striking  at  those  whose 
resistance  is  weakest  It  is  cowardly  — 
but  it  is  business.  If  the  little  investors 
in  this  great  army  of  2,700.000  saver?  d  n't 
like  it,  they  can  withdraw  their  dejxtsits 
and  use  their  money  to  buy  some  of  the  land 


E\  I'RY  now  and  again  we  become  en- 
ihusiaslic  over  the  prospect  that  Xew 
York  Is  soon  to  be  the  financial  centre  of 
the  world.  Then  some  startling  episode, 
like  the  panic  of  i()07,  reminds  us  that  Fiil: 
land  and  France  are  yet  the  great  investing 
nations.   Nothing  could  illustrate  this  more 
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dearly  than  the  simple  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can bond-market  a  little  while  aj^^o  turned 
ui)on  the  success  or  failure  of  ne,2;olialions  to 
sell  in  Paris  nearly  it  not  quite  $icx),ocxd,ooo 
worth  of  American  railroad-bonds.  Already 
this  year  some  scores  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  our  bonds  have  gone  to  Paris;  and  llie 
Knirlish  l)u\ers  have  taken  from  our  market 
Si07,ooo,ooo  worth  of  securities  in  the  hrst 
four  months  of  the  year. 

This  tremendous  flood  of  securities  i^oes 
into  ?trnnf^'- boxes  all  over  the  Continent 
and  wherever  the  English  fla.i;  tloats.  The 
money  comes  here.  It  goes  to  every  comer 
of  the  land. 

Again,  more  than  $9,000,000  a  month 
was  subscribed  by  the  English  from  Jan- 
v.nry  to  May  for  American  enteqirises  other 
tiian  railroads;  and  about  $j, 500,000  came 
from  England  to  take  away  American  city 
bonds  and  stocks,  to  build,  our  streets,  to 
equip  our  fire  departments  —  to  help  us 
live. 

Vet,  not  one  out  of  ten  American  inves- 
tors owns  or  ever  did  own  any  security  that 
represented  anything  outside  of  the  IJnitcd 
States.  Kven  the  bonds  of  Japan,  brought 
here  our  ov,n  bankers,  were  never  scat- 
tered widely;  and  wc  have  less  than 
$300,000,000  in  all  Canada. 

This  is  something  to  think  about.  In 
one  small  countr)'  whose  centre  is  London, 
in\(  tors  in  iqoq  subscribed  for  securities 
worth  $1,070,000,000.  Nearly  every  dollar 
of  it  went  to  work,  either  in  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  British  commerce,  or  out  on  the 
firing-lines  in  Canada,  the  United  States, 
South  America,  South  Africa,  or  \<)a  — 
where  the  armies  ot  commerce  light  wars 
of  conquest.  Wc  are  not  the  only  people 
under  the  sun,  and  the  long-accumuLaited  and 
well  managed  wealth  of  England  b  simply 
pnxligious  in  cf>mparison  willi  our  smaller, 
newly-acquired  capital. 

FUTTmO  THK  BBAKBS  ON  A  LAUD  BOOK 

OXE  day  early  in  May  a  great  bank  in 
the  West  announced  that  hereafter  the 
minimum  rate  of  loans  on  farms  in  Town, 
Minnesota,  and  the  adja.cent  states  would 
be  6  per  cent  instead  of  5  per  cent 

On  this  increase  of  the  interest-rate  wise 
Haslem  fmanciurs  congratulate  the  \\'est. 
More  than  once,  in  this  last  £ive  years,  they 


have  wondered  whether  the  West  would 
stop  before  trouble  began.  For  the  ue- 
mendous  demand  of  Western  agriculture  for 
money  to  finance  its  irrigation  areas,  its  huge 
expansim  of  farm  facilities,  and  its  trans- 
fers of  farm-lands  at  from  two  to  five  tiincs 
normal  values  would,  if  continued,  sooner 
or  later  glut  the  market  with  this  class  of 
investments  and  bring  the  inevitable  reac- 
tion. The  action  of  the  Chicago  banks 
is  one  of  the  sanest,  safest,  and  most  praise- 
worthy fmancial  episodes  of  the  year.  Tt  is 
hoped  that  this  wise  action  will  bring 
the  "boom  regions"  of  the  West  back  into 
line  with  the  sob'd  agricultural  areas;  and, 
above  all,  teach  a  few  "rapid-fire"  finan- 
ciers of  the  West  that  a  tree  never  grows 
quite  to  the  sky. 

XHB  FASMBR'S  UHBABSBD  IWOgBMiaiT 

IF  THAT  imaginary  person,  the  average 
farmer,  had  divided  m  liis  farm  into 
six  equal  [x)rtions  and  planted  them  in 
wheat,  com,  oats,  hay,  barley,  and  iK>tatoes, 
he  would  have  averaged  a  gross  uicome  of 
$13.13  per  acre  in  1900  and  $31.69  hi  1909. 
Here  is  an  increase  of  65  per  cent,  in  the 
income-producing  |x>wer  of  the  farm.  Has 
the  farmer  earned  that  increase,  or  has  it 
been  thrust  upon  him? 

Careful  farming,  scientific  cultivatioili, 
hard  work,  and  diligent  attention  to  busi- 
ness have  often,  in  the  history  of  agriculture, 
done  this  much  both  for  individual  farms 
and  for  communities  taken  ctdlectivelj. 

But  we  know  that  these  causes  did  not 
bring  all  this  increment  of  farm  products, 
measured  in  cash.  Un  the  contrar>',  the 
chief  reason  for  the  increase  of  individual 
results  lies  in  the  relative  failure  of  the 
American  farmer  to  do  his  full  duty.  His 
task  is  to  produce  food  for  the  nation  and 
a  part  of  the  rest  of  the  world  besides. 
Because  his  collective  products  have  not 
been  enough  to  meet  these  demands,  his 
individual  profits  have  been  swdled  by  the 
mounting  of  prices  incident  to  his  failure. 

Not  only  !>  the  farmer  approaching  the 
capitalist  ch'.ss  in  the  ])ossession  of  actual 
dollars  and  cents,  but  he  is  exercising  to  a 
remarkable  degree  that  ancient  capitalistic 
privilege  —  the  collection  of  the  unearned 
increment.  Perhaps  in  time  he  will  also 
share  the  troubles  of  the  class  into  which  he 
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is  graduating.  Then  we  may  expect  a 
pretty  row! 

PATRIOTISM  ON  AN  ECONOMIC  BASIS 

INDEFINITELY  rich  as  the  United 
States  has  been,  and  very  rich  as  we 
yet  are,  we  have  come  to  a  time  when  we 
have  begun  to  spend  our  capital.  One 
measure  of  the  impairment  of  our  natural 
capital  is  the  waste  of  coal,  of  timber,  of  soil, 
and  of  other  large  items  of  non-replaceable 
wealth.  It  is  one  thing,  for  instance,  to 
grow  enormous  crops  by  methods  that 
leave  the  land  as  rich  as  we  found  it:  that  is 
all  gain  and  good  husbandry  and  a  positive 
addition  to  our  wealdi.  But  the  btiming 
of  coal  in  furnaces  that  unduly  waste  it, 
the  ciittirif^  of  tinilitT  in  tmsricntific  ways, 
the  exhaustion  of  the  >oil  by  culture  that 
leaves  it  poor  —  however  great  llie  imme- 
diate income  —  make  our  country  poor, 
reduce  our  capital,  lessen  the  chances  and 
the  resources  of  those  that  come  after  us, 
and  strike  at  the  very  foundation  of  our 
natural  solvenqr.  It  is  the  most  unpatrfotic 
form  of  robbery  of  civilization  and  ODC  of 
the  lowest  kinds  of  iiniuorality. 

This  view  of  natural  w  ealih  and  of  its  use 
is  as  obvious  as  the  decalogue  and  as  true 
and  commonplace.  But,  while  enlightened 
men  have  always  known  it,  and  men  of  the 
strongest  character  and  convictions  ha\e 
carried  it  into  action,  this  conception  of  real 
riches  is  now  for  the  first  time  becoming  a 
part  of  the  common  knowledge  and  a 
part  of  the  common  conscience.  The  pub- 
lic conscience  grasps  it  somewhat  more 
slowly  than  one  might  wish;  but  it  is  begin- 
ning to  grasp  it  surely  and  securely. 

And  this  means  the  moving  of  public 
morals  to  a  di^tinrtl}-  hiu'licr  ]>l;inf.  and  the 
putting  of  patriotism  on  an  economic  basis. 

TBB  Bomni  loonoiac  pact 

THE  most  fumlamental  of  all  tasks  is 
to  brin^  it  about  that  the  land  -hall 
be  owned  by  the  men  who  till  it  and  that 
tlicy  shall  till  it  well.  We  are  fast  coming 
to  the  time  when  practically  all  our  food 
products  will  bo  consumed  by  our  own 
people  and  the  farmer's  profit  will  become 
greater  rather  than  less.  Every  year  farm- 
machinery  is  improved  and  its  use  is 
extended.    Every  year  we  learn  more 


about  the  productivity  of  the  soil.  There 
is  a  steady  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
products  of  scientific  farming.  Trained 

men  may  make  more  certain  and  more 
prou table  careers  at  agriculture  than  ever 
before. 

But  the  value  of  good  farm-land  increases 
even  faster  than  the  profits  of  good  farming, 
and  it  will  continue  to  increase  for  some 

tinje  to  come. 

This  fast  upward  movement  in  land 
values  gives  the      to  the  nrast  important 

economic  fact  of  our  time  —  the  buying 
of  farm  land  for  speculation,  the  increase 
of  ownership  of  large  tracts,  and  the  increase 
of  absentee  ownership.  This  tenden^ 
makes  against  ownership  by  the  men  who 
till  the  earth. 

Xow  all  movements  to  keep  pco{)le  on 
ihc  farms  and  to  induce  the  surplus  town- 
population  to  go  back  to  the  soil  are  well- 
meant,  and  some  of  them  are  more  or  less 
successful.  But  there  is  one  ftmdamental 
silent  force  that  drives  them  to  town  or 
keeps  them  as  tenants  that  is  stronger  than 
all  efforts  to  make  them  independokt  owners. 
The  land  that  is  held  in  large  tracts  or  th^t 
is  held  for  speculation  is,  ahtiost  nrryo.  hi  rr, 
assessed  al  lower  values  and  taxed  less  than 
the  land  held  in  smatt  tracts  and  worked  by 
the  men  who  own  them.  The  current,  tra- 
ditional method  of  assessment  and  taxation 
almost  inevitably  throws  the  burden  on 
the  small  farmer-owner  and  encourages  the 
absentee  landlord  and  the  speculator  or 
the  mere  hokler  for  an  increased  value. 
The  mere  investor  has  this  silent  advantage 
over  the  worker. 

Two  men  m  diflferent  parts  of  the  country 
were  asked  by  The  World's  Wosk  to 
verify  this  assertion  in  their  own  communi- 
ties.   One  says: 

"On  one  side  of  the  river  [this  is  in  the  South] 
most  of  the  land  is  held  by  small  farmers.  On 
the  other  side  most  of  it  is  owned  by  men  who 

live  in  the  ritv.  The  small  farmers  rire  assessed 
at  about  four  times  the  assessment  that  is  put 
on  the  large  estates,  because  there  are  more 
in\pi<A\mcnts  and  the  land  is  tilled  better. 
Yet  the  land  uf  the  large  estates  is  at  least  four 
times  as  intrinsically  rich." 

Another  (from  the  West)  says: 

"The  big  undeveloped  estates  are  assessed  at 
about  half  the  value  put  on  the  small  farms. 
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This  discrimination  dcx;s  not  seem  to  have  been 

consciously  m.ule  -  it  is  a  habit." 

Now  this  comes  near  to  getting  at  the 
bottom  of  the  problem  of  rural  life.  The 
coiKlition  of  land-ownership  and  the  practiGal 
discriminations  in  taxation  that  have  brought 
the  F,n;i;lish  j)co{»lc  to  the  verf»e  of  a  revolu- 
tion are  beginnin<^  to  exist  —  in  some  com- 
munities in  almost  unconscious  and  \ery 
slight  ways,  but  beginning  nevertheless 
to  show  themselves  in  the  United  States. 
If  any  agricultural  state  wishes  enormously 
to  increase  its  income  for  building  roads 
and  schools,  it  would  be  surprised  at  the 
Strides  it  would  make  if  it  should  force  the 
large  land-owners  to  pay  the  same  rate  of 
taxes  that  the  small  ones  pay  —  force  un- 
productive land  to  pay  the  same  proportion 
of  its  real  value  that  productive  land 
pays.  One  of  these  years  —  not  for-c^ 
either  —  will  bring  all  this  home  to  us  as 
it  is  now  brought  home  to  the  landless 
people  of  England. 

IfEW  HOPS  FOR  THE  UAH  WITH  TBS  PLOW 

THERE  is  gpod  reason  to  hope  that 
the  gasoline  engine  has  greater  tri- 
umphs within  its  easy  and  early  reach  even 
than  the  automobile  and  the  ilyini:  niaciiine. 
Mechanical  lielp  is  needed  by  tlie  jtlowman 
more  than  it  is  needed  by  any  other  man  on 
this  planet.  The  muscle  of  man  and  of  beast 
yet  turns  most  of  the  furrows  whence  our 
tood  and  clothing  come.  True,  the  grain- 
crops  arc  planted  and  worlied  and  gathered 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  by  machinery 
on  large  farms  and  in  the  most  advanced 
regions  of  our  agri(  ultural  life.  But  cotton 
is  yet  picked  !)}■  hand. 

But  soon  the  small  farmer  will  have  his 
gas-engine  that  will  pro|)el  his  plow  as  well 
as  saw  his  wood  and  pum]>  his  water  and 
thresh  his  grain  and  cut  his  foddir:  and 
the  long,  tedious,  and  costly  cx|)criments  to 
build  a  successful  cotton-picking  machine 
seem  practically  certain  of  a  successful 
result.  It  will  be  worked  by  the  same 
kind  of  power  that  has  made  the  automobile 
and  the  aeroplane  possible.  And  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  same  power  should  not 
be  detached  from  one  machine  and  applied 
to  otbers  tiat  will  plow,  plant,  and  cultivate 
the  cotton-fields  as  wdl  as  gather  the  crops. 
If  you  are  given  to  using  so  big  a  word  as 


"revolution,"  you  may  find  an  interesting 
justification  of  such  a  dangerous  habit  in 
tiie  study  of  the  application  of  the  gasoline 
engine  to  the  tilling  of  the  soiL  It  noay  free 
more  men  from  the  plow  and  the  hoe  than 
have  yet  been  freed  from  muscular  finidgoy 
by  steam  and  electricity. 

BAD  HKWS  FBOK  TEXAS 

TEXAS  has  the  largest  grazing  area 
left  in  the  United  States;    and  to 

Texas,  therefore,  more  than  to  any  other 
state,  the  jiublic  looks  for  possible  relief 
from  the  high  cost  of  meat-  The  Texas 
Commercial  Secretaries*  Assodadon  has 
made  its  annual  canvass  of  the  grazing 
herds.  The  result  is  ahirming.  It  found 
on  January  ist,  this  year,  only  5.060.000 
cattle;  while  on  the  same  dale  in  1909  there 
were  8,794.000.  The  decrease  is  30  per 
cent,  in  a  single  year. 

Clearly  enough,  there  is  something  more 
than  desders'  manipulation  behind  the  price 
of  meat.  T  he  world-old  law  of  sui)|»]y  and 
dmand  cannot  be  ignored,  either  by  the 
public  or  by  the  trusts. 

Across  the  border  in  Mcrico  and  on  the 
pampas  of  South  America  there  arc  still 
(and  there  will  be  for  generations)  tremen- 
dous areas  suitable  for  gracing.  Who  can 
doubt  that  one  of  the  first  important  steps 
in  the  readjustment  of  suj)ply  and  demand 
will  be  the  removal  of  all  artificial  Imrriers 
that  cut  off  our  peo|)le  from  their  food  supply 
of  to-morrow?  We  cannot,  by  legislative 
act,  repeal  the  laws  of  economics;  but  we 
can  change  a  man-made  tariff.  Texas  gives 
a  strong  hint  that  it  is  time  to  set  about  the 
task. 

A  STtTRDY  STOCK  TEAT  HBBDS  HOVmO 

THKRK  was  an  article  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  this  maj^azinc  by  Mr.  Dawley 
about  the  Southern  mountaineers,  in  which 
it  was  explained  that  some  of  them  li\e  in 
economically  impossible  places;  and  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen  to  these  is  to 
move  away.  In  fact  most  of  them  —  in 
these  remote  places  where  life  is  lonely  and 
hard  -  -  who  become  educated  and  find 
out  that  there  are  better  places  in  the  world, 
do  go  away.  Education  results  in  removal 
That  article  provoked  the  following  letter 
from  one  mountaineer,  which  gives  a  hint 
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of  the  constant  and  beneficial  emigration 
from  these  regions : 

"I  was  brought  up  in  a  log-cabin  with  one 
window  of  four  small  panes  of  greasy  muslin. 
My  children  were  lx)rn  in  similar  cabins.  One 
of  them  is  Professor  of  Botany  in  Maryland 
Agricultural  College.  Another  is  an  ex|)ert  in 
plant-brcecling  in  the  Department  of  ;\griculture 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  Another  is  a  landstai)e- 
gardcner's  wife,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Another 
is  the  wife  of  a  prosperous  contractor  and 
builder  at  Jerome,  Idaho.  One  son-in-law  is 
a  wealthy  st(x:k-farmer  at  Randolph,  Kan. 
Another  son-in-law  is  a  teacher  in  Colorado; 
his  wife  is  a  successful  'dry  farmer.'  My  baby 
girl  is  teaching  domestic  economy  in  the  County 
High  School,  at  Cheyenne  Well,  Colorado." 

The  best  prcx-css  of  evangelization  or  of 
education  that  can  be  applied  to  sturdy  folk 
of  this  sort  might  take  the  form  of  railroad 
tickets. 

A  CONVERSATION  ABOUT  COLLEGES 

TWO  college  i)residents  and  a  layman 
fell  to  talking  lately  in  this  odicc 
about  college  work  and  life.  Said  one  of 
them:  "Surely  two  of  the  most  useful  things 
for  a  youth  to  learn — two  jiraclical  things 
upon  which  one's  happiness  depends  —  are 
the  careful  use  of  money  and  the  simple 
rules  of  good  digestion.  How  to  spend 
and  how  to  cat  —  the  young  should  be 
taught  these,  if  nothing  else.  Yet  how 
many  of  our  colleges  pay  the  slightest 
attention  to  these  subjects,  directly  or 
indirectly?" 

Another  remarked:  ".\t  many  of  our 
colleges  student  life  is  permitted  so  to 
organize  itself  —  or  to  remain  so  unorgan- 
ized —  that  it  falls  a  prey  to  the  most 
neglectful  and  vicious  habits  regarding  these 
two  fundamental  things.  Hoarding  houses 
and  eating  -  clubs,  unregulatetl,  lay  the 
foundations  of  dyspcjisia  and  all  its  later 
train  of  ills;  and  the  tradesmen  encourage 
and  tempt  to  irregular  and  e-\travagant  uses 
of  money  by  the  students.  These  subjects 
are  yet  regarded  too  often  and  at  too  many 
schools  as  beneath  the  dignity  and  outside 
the  range  of  a  college's  actinties.  And  yet 
we  consider  what  wc  call  education  as 
a  training  of  youth  for  life."  .  — -  ^ 

And  the  third  s;iid:  "Within  a  de^ 
college  presidents  whom  we  V 
loved  died  of  the  results  of — to  pu 


—  gluttony;  and  wc  know  others  whose 
little  {jersonal  incomes  are  so  ill-managed 
as  to  cause  them  much  unhappiness  and  to 
detract  from  the  value  of  their  work." 

"And,"  the  conversation  went  on,  "the 
management  of  the  linances  of  many  edu- 
cational institutions  is  so  unbusinesslike 
as  to  make  their  presidents'  lives  always 
burdensome,  and  to  rob  them  of  insjiiration 
and  happiness  —  all  because  of  the  lack  of 
the  mastery  in  practice  of  the  simj>lc"st 
principles  of  money-husbandry." 

Yet,  in  both  these  departments  of  activity, 
there  is  a  continuous  improvement.  A 
generation  ago  hardly  an  .American  college 
gave  serious  attention  to  the  feeding  of  its 
students;  and  now  many  of  them  do.  And 
the  subject  is  scientifically  studied  and 
sensibly  practised  in  some.  As  for  the 
teaching  of  common  sense,  some  self- 
discipline  and  self  denial  and  forehanded- 
ness  in  managing  one's  income  —  that,  too, 
may  at  some  time  be  regarded  as  worth 
while.  We  now  have  courses  at  some  of  our 
universities  whereby  young  men  who  are 
in  debt  to  all  the  tailors  and  florists  and 
restaurant-keepers  in  the  college  town  are 
instructed  in  Finance  and  Economics  and 
the  Organization  and  Management  of 
Corporations.  It  was  a  distinguished 
college  president  who  recently  remarked 
that  he  wished  a  new  chair  in  his  col- 
lege to  be  filled  by  a  Professor  of  Common 
Sense. 

Yet  the  conversation  of  these  three  men 
was  concluded  with  this  remark,  to  which 
all  assented  and  to  which  most  men  will 
assent  whose  judgment  is  respected  and 
whose  knowledge  is  wide:  "The  .American 
college,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  is  the  best 
product  and  the  best  activity  of  American 
life.  It  keeps  and  lifts  higher  our  best  ideals. 
It  does  its  indefinable  inspiring  work  better 
than  any  of  our  professions  or  our  occu- 
pations or  trades  or  activities.  We  could 
better  afford  to  k)se  or  to  lower  anything 
else  that  we  have.  But  —  we  can  give  it 
more  common  sense." 

HOW  TO  DEAL  WITH  PUBLIC  SPEAKERS 

A  LII^'LE  while  ago  the  principal  of 
a  school  for  girls  wrote  to  a  man 
«r-      •  '<id  n<»l  know  and  who  knew 
t  her  school:    "Will  you  be 
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kind  enough  to  deliver  our  commencement 
address  this  year?  And  whai  wiU  be  your 
price?" 

Surely  a  comniencement  address  to  a 

company  of  young  women  and  their  friends 
and  parents  ()u,L!;ht  not  to  he  a  discour-e  hy 
a  man  who  should  speak,  to  earn  Sioo  —  a 
man  who  knows  nothing  about  the  histoiy 
of  the  school  or  its  traditions,  or  whether  its 
work  be  good,  or  who  the  young  women 
arc  —  a  mere  stranger  who  should  go  to 
do  a  professional  performance.  For,  if  a 
speech  on  such  an  occasion  be  necessary 
or  even  excusal>le,  it  ought  to  be  a  speech  by 
somebody  who  by  acrpraintancc  and  asso- 
ciation would  be  at  honu-  in  the  company. 
Or,  if  it  be  delivered  by  a  stranger,  he  ought 
to  be  a  very  eminent  or  wise  man  whom 
any  audience  would  be  glad  to  hear  at  any 
time. 

May  it  not  be  —  this  is  written  with 
timidity,  but  none  the  less  with  a  very  pro- 
found conviction  —  that  the  Commencement 
Oration,  as  it  is  usually  delivered,  has  out- 
lived its  freshness?  Several  thousands  of 
them  have  this  year,  as  every  year,  made  the 
happy  June  days  heavy  for  young  audiences 
that  have  straightway  forgotten  them. 
Preachers,  editors,  men  in  public  life  make 
long  journeys,  are  introduced  to  audiences 
that  meet  not  to  hear  orations  but  to  see 
their  sons  or  daughters  honored  with  the 
rewards  of  their  work  —  introduced  gen- 
erally in  exa^rated  phrases — and  &ey 
deliver  what?  the  results  of  some  Special 
study?  wisdom  gathered  from  a  long  expori 
(ucc?  Not  often.  But  a  string  of  platitu- 
dinous ad\icc  seasoned  with  cflforts  at 
humor.  And,  if  you  were  to  tell  the  whole 
truth,  nine  Commencement  Orations  out 
of  the  ten  that  you  may  have  heard  in  your 
life  were  simply  dull  harangues  to  helpless 
youth. 

Couldn't  a  substitute  for  them  be  found? 
Choral  music  or  a  pageant  or  a  play  or 

merely  a  lunclieon?  Of  cfiurse,  if  you  haw 
an  eminent  man  or  a  great  orator  or  a  man  of 
invariably  suggcsti\  e  mind,  then  a  speech  is 
the  thing.  But  a  forced  or  merdy  con- 
ventional or  perfunctofy  oration  —  the 
young  dcscn  c  better  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  their  elders. 

We  are  more  patient  than  ingenious. 
Else  who  would  listen  year  in  and  year 


out  to  commencement  orations  and  after- 
dinner  speeches  from  a  sort  of  professional 
advisers  and  entertainers.  We  should  in- 
v^t  something  better.  Public  speaking, 
except  at  its  best  and  on  occasions  that 
naturally  suggest  great  subjects,  is  an 
indulgence  in  lazy  endurance  and  an  exer- 
cise in  sheer  dulness. 

The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  bring  public 
opinion  sharply  to  bear  on  the  subject.  If 
we  all  insist  that  a  man  who  makes  a  speech 
shall  take  the  trouble  to  prepare  it  care- 
fully and  to  make  it  the  best  speech  tbat  he 
can  and  to  make  it  as  short  as  he  can,  and 
should  punish  any  man  who  bores  an  audi- 
ence with  our  displeasure — then  the  business 
would  be  better  done.  And  criticism  of 
the  prevalent  lazniess  and  long-suffering 
of  audiences  is  useful  only  if  it  prod  us  to 
be  frank  with  public  speakers. 

WHB8B  WAS  YOmt  OOCTOK  TSAHIBD? 

MR.  ABRAHAM  FLEXNER*S  report 
to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  on  the 

medical  sch(H)ls  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  applies  frank  publicity  to  a  most 
important  activity  which  the  public  has 
hitherto  accepted  on  trust.  It  is  a  reason- 
able statement  that  the  numb^  of  deaths 
that  occur  every  year  because  of  doctois* 
ignorance  would  cause  a  riot  in  any  com- 
munity if  it  were  known. 

riiere  are  two  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
this  revolutionary  document.  One  is  the 
general  Icssdi  that  no  instituticm — nothing 
of  ]>ul)lic  concern  in  a  democracy  —  can 
safely  be  left  to  itself.  The  public  must  be 
informed  how  it  does  its  work.  Many 
otherwise  reputable  physicians  have  been 
conducting  "medical  colleges'*  which  have 
turned  out  raw  and  ignorant  men  •  for 
the  little  profit  got  from  fees;  and  they  have 
kepi  up  this  diabolical  and  murderous 
activity  because  the  community  took  it  fdr 
granted  that  they  were  honorable  men  and 
were  doing  honest  work.  The  other  lesson 
is  the  ob\ious  one:  Before  you  engage  a 
doctor  lind  out  at  least  this  much  —  where 
was  he  trained  and  what  was  the  char- 
acter of  the  "college"  at  the  time  he 
attended  it? 

A  similar  question,  by  the  way,  might 
sometimes  be  asked  about  your  lawyer  and 
your  schoolmaster  and  even  your  editor. 
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WHliEK  TO  FIHD  IMSPIRIWG  COMPAKiOWSHIP 

ALiTTLE  while  ago  a  retired  business 
man  from  one  of  our  mid-continental 
cities  explained  his  long  visits  to  Europe 

by  saying  that  it  was  hard  to  find  good  com 
panionship  at  home.  All  his  friends  had 
a  feverish  interest  in  "business.  "  They 
thought  of  nothmg  else.  They  could 
talk  of  nothing  else.  But  in  Europe  he 
found  men  with  minds  in  repose,  with 
some  leisure,  and  with  an  interest  in 
other  things  than  the  things  of  the  work-a- 
day  world. 

True;  for  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
people  in  Kansas  City  pre  thctr  whole  li\'es 
to  practical  pursuits  —  say  e\  en  sordid  pur- 
suits, if  you  prefer  —  than  in  any  city  of  the 
Old  World;  and  naturally  and  properly. 
Nor,  perhaj)S,  is  there  any  good  rcasfin  for 
serious  criticism  of  a  retired  business  man 
for  seeking  congenial  and  restful  and  in- 
spiring companionship  wherever  he  may 
find  it.  It  is  a  narrow  patriotism  that 
should  insist  that  a  citizen  of  Bimetown  or 
of  Kansas  City  or  of  Boston  or  o{  London 
should  not  seek  enlighienraent  or  rest  else- 
where. 

But  the  following  al^o  is  an  interesting 
incident:  Threi*  men  who  had  practically 
retired  from  acti\c  pursuits  -  were  no 
longer  engaged  in  making  money  —  hap- 
pened to  be  together  in  New  York»  when 
one  of  them  read  to  the  others  the  >U>ry  of 
the  man  from  Kansas  City.  They  made 
no  serious  criticism  of  his  action,  but  their 
ctnnments  were  tinged  with  a  certain  pity. 
One  of  the>c  men  lives  in  Iowa,  ani>tfier  in 
("hicago,  and  the  third  in  Xew  York.  They 
had  all  Uen  aljoul  the  world;  they  were  all 
fond  of  cuili\alcd  and  congenial  comjianion- 
ship;  and  they  had  all  found  it  m  their  own 
countr>'  and  at  their  own  homes.  Each  of 
them  had  an  active  interest  in  institutions 
and  organizations  that  encourage  the  in- 
tellectual and  artistic  life.  Each  of  them 
by  visits  and  fuequent  joura^,  for  summer 
or  winter  comfort  of  climate,  spends  a  part 
of  his  mellow  \(ars  of  romfnrtablc  fortune 
and  ripe  experience  with  men  and  women 
of  similar  tastes  of  his  own  generatioA  and 
In  guiding  and  advising  and  supporting 
the  cultivating  activities  of  younger  i>cople 
at  lh<'ir  own  homes.  One  make'^  his  hnu';p 
the  cunbtant  mccting-pUcc  oi  uicn  uud 


women  of  thought  and  of  artistic  worV:  an- 
other watches  and  encourages  outdoor  recre- 
ations and  the  improvement  of  country  life; 
and  the  third  has  philanthropic  activities  that 
arc  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the 
active  professional  work  of  his  younger 
years. 

"There  is  no  part  of  the  United  States/* 
one  of  them  remarked,  "  where  a  man  who 

has  a  wholesome  interef^t  in  his  fellows  may 
not  find  ins{)irini;  comi)anion>hii>  if  he  knows 
how  to  look  for  it  —  that  is,  if  he  be  inspir- 
mg  himself." 

A  BROADENiWG  OF  THE  PUBLIC  CONSCIENCE 

THERE  was  set  up  the  other  day  a 
very  appropriate  bronze  portrait  in 
bas-relief  of  Henry  George,  maide  by  his 

son,  on  a  wall  in  the  building  in  New  York 
where  he  died.  This  is  a  »ood  reminder,  if 
any  reminder  were  needed,  of  the  continued 
vitality  of  "Progress  and  Poverty."  And 
more  vital  than  the  book  is  the  large  prin- 
(i;>le  that  it  set  forth  —  the  code  of  ethics 
that  it  advocated. 

For  nmny  men  who  have  not  aasciUed  to 
the  definite  method  of  taxation,  which  is 
called  the  single-tax,  have  come  to  recognize 
the  essential  immorality  of  withholding 
land  from  productive  uses  and  the  doubtful 
morality  of  sheer  speculation  in  land.  The 
use  of  the  earth  and  direct  access  to  it  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  that  do  not 
abridge  the  rit^hts  of  others  are  very  much 
more  seriously  considered  than  they  were 
twenty-Ave  years  ago.  That  flie  earth 
should  be  easily  accessible,  that  it  should 
n»>t  be  monopolized,  that  ownership  and 
use  of  it  should  be  given  to  all  on  the 
same  conditions  —  this  underlies  the  great 
[)arliamentary  struggle  in  England;  and 
it  is  in  a  dozen  forms  coming  into  more 
general  acceptance  in  the  United  States 
every  year. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  book  has 
appeared  in  any  part  of  the  world  these 
twenty  five  years  that  has  had  so  far- 
reaching  and  profntmd  an  intluence  as 
"Progress  and  Poverty  ' — even  on  those 
who  do  not  accept  its  ultimate  omclu- 
sions.  It  broi;i;]u  a  large  new  area  of  life 
and  thought  within  the  reach  of  men's  con- 
srrcnrr';:  and  the  public  conscience  has 
been  nio\ed  higher  by  iL 
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A  MONEY-MANIA 

WHEN  a  gambling  craze  seizes  the 
English,  its  culmination  marks  an 
epoch  and  generally  introduces  a 
world  panic.  The  people  of  England  have 
been  in  the  midst  of  the  maddest,  craziest, 
and  least  intelligible  of  all  their  manias. 

I  have  before  me  a  list  of  386  rubber  com- 
panies whose  stocks  are  traded  in  more  or 
less  day  by  day  on  the  London  market.  Some 
of  them  are  old,  well  established,  dividend- 
jxiying  comj^anies;  but  more  than  half  of 
them  have  been  floated  since  January  i, 
1 910,  and  are  in  the  first  stages  of  promotion 
and  development. 

The  public,  mad  with  the  lust  for  quick 
profits,  turns  from  the  old  hi,^h  [)riced  and 
high-dividend  blfxks  to  the  new,  glittering, 
much-faelauded  projects.  The  stock  of  a 
company  called  Selangor,  which  paid  divi- 
dends last  year  of  \  per  cent. on  its  capital, 
is  quiet  and  peaceful.  A  hundred  stocks  of  a 
hundred  different  companies,  bearing  wild, 
unpronounceable  names  and  located  in  wild, 
unapproachable  places,  boil  in  the  market. 

Official  guesses  are  not  forthcoming  as  to 
the  amount  of  money  that  the  peo[)le  of 
England  are  already  pledged  to  supjjly  to 
this  strange  market.  Loose  guesses  range 
from  $100,000,000  to  $200,000,000.  The 
Statist  makes  it  $70,000,000  in  the  first 
four  months  of  1910.  Very  few  of  the 
people  who  rush  to  buy  expect  to  pay 
for  the  shares.  They  buy  to  stU  again. 
For  months  past  they  have  been  doing 
this,  1)uying  at  a  few  shillings  a  share,  and 
turnin;j;  the  stock  out  into  the  market  to 
later  comers  at  pounds  f)er  share.  Sudden 
fortune  has  followed  sudden  fortune. 

The  banks  did  all  that  they  could  to  stop 
it.  They  would  not  lend  on  rubl>er  stocks 
as  collateral.  They  would  not  deal  in  rub- 
ber shares.  The  most  ronservati\-e  of  the 
private  banking-houses  blood  for  months  on 
a  refusal  to  execute  gambling  orders.  Hun- 
dreds of  their  best  clients  slipped  away  from 
them;the  barriers  gradually  brokedown.  The 
orjjv  spread  from  the  purh'eus  of  the  market 
into  the  best  of  the  private  banking-houses. 


AND  ITS  VICTIMS 

Every  day,  long  hours  after  and  before  Lht 
regular  market  is  at  work,  a  money-mad 
crowd  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
bcsiet^cs  the  offices  of  Mincing  Lane  and 
the  other  little  streets  where  men  den  I  ir. 
paper  tokens  of  value.  Gambieni  Irom  the 
race-tracks  jostle  clergymen  from  the 
provinces;  silk-hatted  peers  touch  elbows 
with  little  clerks  from  the  mercantile  rows; 
priest  and  couriisan  stand  side  by  side  to 
sign  contracts  for  shares  of  slock  in  nnkno^vr 
compiinies.  There  is  no  class  in  Englanu 
that  has  not  been  infected — the  clergy, 
as  usual,  leading  the  race. 

r'or  it  is  a  gamble  in  which  a'  man  may 
i^o  far  without  nnich  cash.  You  buy  \c)ur 
block  of  Slock  and  pledge  yourself  to  pay 
for  it  at  a  "settlement  day,"  weeks  and 
months  ahead,  with  no  present  liability  at  all. 
Then  you  go  home  and  hope  that  the  price 
will  go  iif>.  You  figure  that  you  will  sell 
if  it  does  —  and  you  are  almost  certain 
that  it  will. 

Nothing  could  be  much  more  seductive 
than  that.  The  people  of  America  have 
heard  this  stor}'  often.  A  hundred  "promo- 
tion syndicates"  icll  it  every  day.  You  arc 
poor.  They  send  you  a  letter  setting  forth 
the  fact  that  the  Wall  Street  market  is 
closed  to  you  and  every  one  else  but  the 
wealthy.    But  here  —  ri«4ht  in  your  mail 

—  here  is  the  golden  opi)ortunity.  "We" 
will  hcU  you  the  stock  of  the  greatest 
invention  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Here 
is  something  that  will  make  you  rich, 
Vou  can  buy  it  oh,  so  easily!  Ten 
dollars  down,  and  live  dollars  a  month 

—  that's  all!  And  long  before  you  finish 
])aying  for  it  it  will  be  worth  many  times 
what  it  cost  you!  The  dividends  alone 
will  meet  your  later  payments!  Was  ever 
such  a  chance  before? 

England  "fell  to  it."  It  has  often  hap- 
pened before.  As  long  ago  as  1720  the 
English  public  bought  the  shares  of  the 
South  Sea  Company,  at  a  premium  of  2,000 
per  cent.,  and  saw  it  go  to  pieces  in  a  single 
year.   At  the  same  time  they  bought  (at  j 
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hi,i;h  prices)  the  shares  of  a  company  "for 
carrying  on  an  undertaking  of  great  advan- 
tage»  but  nobody  to  know  what  it  is";  and 
$5,000,000  of  stock  "for  a  wheel  for  per* 
petual  motion." 

At^ain^  in  iS.;5,  a  similar  madness  over- 
whelmed the  country  —  only  this  time  it 
was  mining  and  industrial  shares.  It  ended 
in  a  threat  panic  in  which  more  than  sevoity 
of  London's  banks  went  down.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  English  bankers  try  to 
put  the  brakes  on  speculation  of  this  sort. 

But,  of  all  tte  kiraons  of  history,  none  can 
compare  with  the  "niilway  madness"  of 
1845.  In  a  week  more  than  S500.000.000 
of  railroad  capital  came  out  and  was  taken 
up.  In  a  month  327  railroads  were  char- 
tered, with  a  capital  of  more  than  a  billion 
and  a  half.  In  less  than  a  year  the  new 
railroad  capital  amounted  to  the  total  of 
$3,500,000,000. 

Never  was  such  a  madness.  Then,  in  the 
midst  of  it,  the  Bank  of  England  suddenly 
raised  its  discount  rate.  John  .Ashton.  in 
his  "History  of  r.ambling,"  (|uotes  a  para- 
graph from  a  writer  of  the  day: 

**It  is  the  conviction  of  those  who  are  best 
informed  tiiat  no  other  panic  was  ever  so  fatal 

to  the  middle  class.  It  rtaihctl  i-vcry  hearth; 
it  saddened  every  heart  in  the  mctroiMjjis. 
There  was  scarcely  an  important  town  in  Kng- 
land  but  what  beheld  some  wretched  suicide. 
Daughters  delicately  nurtured  went  out  tti  m  ( !: 
their  bread;  sons  were  recalled  from  academies; 
households  were  separated;  homes  were  dese- 
crated by  the  emissaries  of  the  law.  There 
was  a  disruption  of  every  social  tie.  The 
debtor's  jails  were  filled  with  promoters; 
Whiteeross  Street  was  filled  with  speculators; 
and  the  Quecti'^  Bt  iK  h  was  full  to  overtlu\vin<». 
Men  who  had  lived  conilortably  and  inde- 
pendently found  themselves  suddenly  rcsfion- 
siblc  for  sums  they  had  no  means  of  paying. 
In  some  casci  they  yielded  llicir  all  and  began 
the  world  anew;  in  others  they  left  the  country, 
laughed  at  their  creditors,  and  defied  purstiit." 

The  present  episode  is>  in  many  respects, 
very  like  the  episode  of  1845.   The  rubber 

craze,  Ifke  the  railroad  craze,  based  Tipon 
the  phenomenal  success  of  a  few  established 
companies,  coupled  with  the  extraordinary 
demand  for  crude  rubber  throughout  the 

world.  "Up-river"  rubber  i^  quotc<l  here 
today  at  a  pound  against  an  average  of 
little  above  $1.15  for  ten  ytuts  pa.sU  This 


is  caused,  to  a  large  extent  by  the  wonder- 
ful increase  in  the  maauiucture  of  auto- 
mobile tires.  Again,  the  rubber  trading 
(like  the  railroad  subscriptions  of  that  day) 
consists  of  contracts  to  [)ay  in  the  future. 

If  there  is  a  sudden  break,  millions  of 
dollars  must  be  found  by  the  subscribers 
to  pay  their  debts.  The  honest  will  pay 
if  they  have  to  sell  e\  cry  standard  stock 
and  bond  they  own.  let  their  homes  go, 
and  "begin  the  world  anew."  The  dis- 
honest will  emigrate,  if  they  can  beat  the 
police  to  the  landing-stage. 

Here,  in  the  United  States,  this  rubber 
craze  has  hardly  touched  us.  Half  a  dozen 
little  C  cntral  American  and  South  .American 
syndicates  have  appeared  upcm  the  Curb  in 
New  York  and  tried  to  ''start  something." 
Hut,  by  chance,  this  ^e^y  year  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  the  Curl)  has  some  niles, 
and  two  or  three  men  arc  trading  down 
there  who  intend  to  see  that  "the  ^me*' 
is  "straight.*'  So  the  rubber  boom  makes 
f>oor  lieailway.  Tn  jirivate  circuhirs  and 
letters  there  is  some  ol  it,  but  most  men  arc 
wary.  Even  the  greenest  of  the  uninitiated 
seems  to  draw  back. 

We  do  not  gamble  as  our  English  cousins 
do,  out  in  the  open  where  men  may  see. 
In  Los  Angeles,  it  is  true,  there  is  a  mania 
for  oil  shares,  but  it  is  pale  and  insignificant 
beside  the  English  orgy,  or  beside  that  other 
oil  madness  which  centred  around  Ikau- 
mont,  Texas,  a  few  years  ago.  Tn  Toronto, 
every  now  and  again,  they  ha\  e  a  new  out- 
break of  the  "Cobalt  fe\'cr,"  but  it  passes 
quickly  and  wise  men  kecj)  their  heads. 
The  "wi!(leal>"'  enjoy  a  short  life  and 
not  a  very  merry  one  in  the  mining  mar- 
kets of  the  North  these  day.s,  for  the  leaders 
of  the  Toronto  market  shoot  on  sight.  They 
thrive  better  in  New  York  —  and  there 
are  some  of  them  aliroad. 

Only,  below  the  surface,  quietly  and 
insidiously,  a  thousand  little  "get-rich- 
quick"  schemes  creep  into  the  mails  of  this 
nation  month  by  month.  Do  not  forget, 
when  you  find  them  on  your  brenkfa-t  table, 
that  a  list  of  a  million  names  of  "possible 
easy-marks"  can  be  bought  in  Nassau 
Street,  New  York,  all  nicely  classified,  with 
full  addresses  —  and  many  of  them  spedfi- 
callv  recommended  as  "alreadv  sold  some- 
thing." C.  M.  K, 
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HOW  LIFE  INSURANCE  SAVED  A 

BUSINESS 


A SMALL  manufacturer  in  New  Jer- 
sey fell  into  finiincial  trouble  this 
last  winter.  His  business  was  pcr- 
iccli)  good  —  too  good,  in  fact.  His  orders 
were  so  heavy  that  he  had  to  go  into  debt 
to  the  bank  far  deeper  than  he  ever  went 
before,  and  the  process  was  so  gradual  that 
he  did  not  know  just  where  he  stood  until 
one  day  his  bank  notihed  him  that  it  couid 
not  handle  any  more  of  his  paper. 

He  tried  to  make  a  personal  loan  from  an 
acquaintance,  but  when  he  had  told  him 
that  the  bank  was  refusing  him  credit  the 
acquaintance  drew  the  line,  and  the  manu- 
facturer could  not  blame  him.  His  house  was 
already  carrying  as  large  a  mortgage  as  was 
possible.  Talking  it  over  with  a  friend,  he 
put  the  situation  tersely  in  these  words: 

"It  looks  as  though  I  am  going  to  be 
ruined  by  prosperity." 

Once  more  he  tried  the  bank.  The  vice- 
president,  with  whom  he  had  always  been 
on  terms  of  personal  fricndshifi.  sat  down 
and  discussed  the  matter  for  a  full  half  hour. 

An  idea  came  to  the  vice-president :  '*  Have 
you  no  life  insurance  in  force?'*  he  asked. 

"Why,  yes,"  said  the  customer,  "I've 
always  carried  S.70,000  life  insurance.  T 
took  it  out  when  1  went  into  business,  fif- 
teen years  ago.   I've  always  kept  it  up." 

"Why  don't  you  borrow  on  it  for  six 
months  or  so,  imtil  you  get  your  loans  here 
shaved  down  a  bit,  and  until  your  deliveries 
catch  up  v.ith  your  orders?  That  ought 
to  be  sound  business." 

"I  never  thought  of  it  as  a  Kfe-saver  be- 
fore. How  much  can  I  get  on  it?" 

The  banker  could  not  answer  the  question. 
He  referred  him  to  an  insurance-broker 
down  the  street,  called  the  latter  on  the 
telephone,  and  made  an  appointment  for  the 
same  afternoon.  The  manufiacturer  went 
h<mie  to  lunch  feeling  quite  cheerful. 

The  insurance-man  received  him  that 
afternoon.  The  manufacturer  handed  ovnr 
two  policies  for  Sio,ooo  each,  written  lii- 
teen  years  ago  by  two  separate  companies. 


Both  were  ezcelloit  companies,  oi  fiist-chss 

standing  —  one  a  New  York  rompany,  the 
other  in  the  Middle  West. 

"  What  I  want  to  know  is  how  mia  h  I  can 
get  in  loans  on  these  policies,  or  by  gi\ing 
them  up,"  he  said. 

One  was  a  twenty  year  straij^ht  life  policy. 
'I"he  other  was  an  ordinary'  life  i>olscv. 
Both  were  in  mutual  companies.  The. 
broker  studied  them,  made  a  few  remarks  to 
himself  as  he  read  the  loan  provisions,  then 
pulled  down  a  little  leather-covered  book 
full  of  figures  and  studied  that.  Finally  he 
turned  to  his  anxious  visitor: 

"  I  don't  know  what  these  companies  will 
lend  you.  The  poGcy  that  this  company  now 
issues  on  the  20-year-payment  plan  calls  for 
a  loan  value  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  of 
$3,430.  Your  policy  calls  for  on^y  Sboo.  I  his 
other  policy,  if  it  were  issued  now, would  have 
a  loan  value  of  $1,360;  but  your  policy  calls 
for  only  a  quarter  of  that  sum.  All  you  can 
get  under  your  rights  is  about  Si  ,300  in  all," 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  policies?" 
asked  the  otiier,  anxiously. 

"  I  guess  there  is  nothing  the  matter,"  said 
the  broker,  smiling,  "except  that  they  were 
not  so  liberal  in  those  days  as  they  are  now. 
In  this  20  year  policy,  for  example,  there 
is  no  cash  value  staled  at  all  in  the  text, 
but  the  agent  who  sold  it  to  you  seems  to 
have  had  it  indorsed  to  the  effect  that  you 
can  get  certain  cash  values.  I  suppose  there 
was  some  competition." 

'*  1  remember  that, ' '  said  the  other.  "  And 
he  said  that  I  was  getting  a  special  favor. 
A  Boston  friend  of  mine  had  advised  me  to 
sec  that  there  was  some  cash  value  to  the 
policy  if  I  wanted  to  gi\  i>  it  up  any  time." 

"  You  can  get  a  good  deal  more  for  your 
money  these  days,"  concluded  the  broker, 
"  and  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  being  cheated 
so  long  as  you  stick  to  the  well-known 
comf)anies." 

"Yes;  but  what  goofl  does  that  do  me? 
1  am  not  trying  to  gel  more  insurance.  I 

want  to  get  cash.  What  can  I  do  ? " 
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In  the  end  the  broker  offered  to  take  the 
poHcies  and  do  what  he  could.  He  did  not 
promise  much. 

A  week  later  he  called  the  manuiacturer 
onthetdepbone.  Hehadmadeanamnge- 
ment,  he  said. 

The  worried  citizen  wasted  no  time  in 
getting  down  to  the  insurance  ofhce.  He 
iound  that  the  broker  had  arranged  loons 
aggr^ting  more  than  $4^000.  The  two 
comfsanies  -  -  both  standard  insurance  com- 
panies of  the  highest  class  -  had  otlercd, 
under  skilful  persuasion  and  well-directed 
personal  influmce,  to  go  beyond  their 
strict  legal  reqiuranents  and  make  loans  on 
the  pohcics  aggregating^  what  the  broker 
called  the  "full  legal  rcsen'e."  He  had  to 
explain  to  his  client  that  this  meant  the  sum 
which  the  company  sets  aside  as  an  invest- 
ment to  safeguard  the  policy.  It  was 
enough,  he  said,  to  amount  to  the  face  value 
of  the  poUcy  after  a  period  that  is  figured 
as  the  expected  life*^  of  the  insured,  with 
interest  figured  at  3  per  cent. 

ft  was  enough.  In  this  particular  case  it 
saved  a  man  from  almost  certain  bank- 
ruptcy, brought  on  by  conditions  that  cer- 
tainly reflected  no  discredit  upon  him. 
Placed  on  deposit  in  the  bank,  it  extended 
his  credit  enough  to  sec  him  through  the 
crisis,  and  to-day  his  position  is  solid. 
Within  six  months  —  so  the  broker  says  — 
he  intends  to  pay  off  his  insurance  loan. 
Also,  he  intends  to  take  out  more  insurance, 
on  the  most  liberal  policy  that  the  broker 
can  hnd  for  him. 

His  experience  is  not  at  all  unique.  In 
1907  and  IQ08  millions  of  dollars  were  bor> 
rowcfl  from  the  insurance  companies  at  5 
per  cent,  on  insurance  policies;  and  in  very 
many  cases  it  was  a  last  resort.  How 
many  business  men  saved  themselves  from 
ruin  by  the  expedient  can  never  be  known, 
for  men  do  not  a(^^'ert^so  the  fart  that  they 
have  barely  missed  failure  in  the  commercial 
world. 

When  you  buy  insurance,  be  sure  that  you 

study  the  business  end  of  yotir  contracts. 
In<;urance  should  not  Ix*  regarded,  in  most 
cases,  as  a  business  asset;  but  the  man  is 
surely  stupid  who  does  not  most  carefully 
take  account  of  this  feature  of  insurance, 
even  if  he  intends  never  to  t;ike  advantage 
of  it.   It  is  human  nature,  when  the  sun 


shines,  not  to  think  of  storms;  but  it  is  wis- 
dom in  the  business  world  to  lay  up  unseen 
treasures  this  side  of  Heaven. 

Of  course  almost  any  agrat  will  tell 
you  that  all  companies  are  now  alike,  and 
that  you  get  the  same  cash  values  for  the 
same  premium,  and  the  same  amount  of 
paid-up  insurance  if  you  want  to  quit,  no 
matter  what  standard  company  you  use. 
When  you  han-  listent-d  long  enough,  ask 
for  samyilc  copii-s  of  the  kind  of  })olicy  you 
want,  Irom  dilTerent  compani^  —  say  in 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and 
any  other  state  you  fancy.  Take  them  home 
and  read  them  over.  If  you  have  a  friend 
who  knows  anything  about  it,  ask  him  for 
half  an  hour  of  his  time. 

By  and  by  you  may  discover  that  many 
of  the  companies  now  have  the  privilege 
of  asking  you  for  three  months'  notice  when 
you  want  to  borrow  from  them.  A  few  have 
not  that  privilege.  Probably  in  the  \^t 
majority  of  cases,  the  compenhs  will  never 
insist  on  that  ninety-day  clause.  The  only 
time  they  will  insist  upon  it.  perhaps,  is  the 
only  time  you  will  want  to  use  it  —  when 
panic  is  abroad. 

Also,  you  may  make  the  discovery  that  the 
actual  cash-surrender  or  loan  value  stated 
in  the  policy  Is  subject  to  certain  surrender- 
chaises.  These  charges  widely  in  the 
different  policies,  ranging  in  the  fifth  year, 
for  instance,  from  nothing  to  lio  on  a  thou- 
sand-dollar policy. 

You  will  find  a  few  vital  differences. 
Even  the  premiums  are  different,  in  spite  of 
the  apparently  widespread  idea  that  all  the 
comfianies  are  now  alike.  The  amount  of 
dividends  that  you  wiU  receive  will  of  course 
be  different. 

I  have  a  table  of  twenty -eight  companies, 
all  standard  and  all  excellent,  showing  the 
actual  cost  of  similar  policies  issued  in  u  fo<>. 
for  the  two  years  1907  and  i  joS.  This 
"actual  cost"  is  the  premiums  paid  less 
the  di\idends  received.  Strange  to  say, 
no  two  of  the  figures  are  alike.  Several 
of  them  'arc  only  one  cent  apart  on  the 
Si, 000  policy.  The  "actual  cost"  for  two 
years  ranges  from  S44.20  to  S55.86.  This 
feet  is  cited  merely  to  illustrate  that  it  is 
still  necessary  to  read  your  life>insumnce 
policy  before  you  biqr  it,  if  you  wish  to  be 
intelligent. 
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A  POLL  OP  1^  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  •*THB  WORLD'S  WORK"  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  UMIOK 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK  recently 
sent  the  following  inquiry,  to  get  a 
measure  of  public  opinioii  about 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  to  a  thousand  men  on  its 
subscription  list,  divided  about  equally 
among  all  the  states  in  the  Union  —  to 
about  twenty-three  men  in  each  state. 
There  was  no  dew  to  the  p(^tical  faith  of 
these  men,  and  their  occupations  and  points 
of  view  were  unknown.  The  World's 
Work,  in  £act,  knew  nothing  about  them, 
except  that  their  names  are  on  its  sub- 
scription^list  and  that  they  are,  thoefore, 
men  of  intelligence.  Probably  no  better 
measure  could  be  made  of  present  public 
opinion. 

In  ail,  42b  replies  were  received  —  a  few 
failing  to  answer  all  the  questions.  Answers 
came  back  from  every  state  and  territory 
and  firom  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Every  man  addn/^scfl  was  asked  to  tell 
his  })rofession  or  occupation;  and  the 
answers  show  almost  every  kind  of  occupa- 
tion that  intelligent  men  have.  There  were : 

Merchants,  traders,  brokers,  etc.     ...  41 

Lawyers,  judf^cs.  court- clerks  ....  37 
Railroad  men,  from  presidents  to  loeomo- 

tive  engineers   14 

Teachers,  from  university  presidents  to 

public-.school  teachers  .......  41 

Farmers,  stock-raisers,  eic   57 

Builders,  contractors,  engineers,  etc.     .    .  12 

Physicians,  surgeons,  dentists,  etc.   .    .    ,  a6 

Ed  i  tors ,  au  thofs^publisbers,  printers,  etc.  .  31 

Clergymen                                        .  13 

Bankers,  bank  officers,  etc   30 

Lumber  and  mining  men    ......  12 

Real  estate,  insurance,  etc   21 

III  addition  to  these  there  were  one  or  two 
electricians,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  Uvery- 
mm,  tailors,  laundry  men,  undertakers,  sculp- 
tors, capitalists,  police-lieutenants,  secretaries 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
and  "retired/^ 

All  but  one  who  answered  this  inquiry 
wrote  seriously;  and  most  of  them  wrote  fuU 
explanations  of  their  own  ojiinions  and  re- 
ports of  public  opinion  in  their  communities. 


The  letter  of  inquiry  was  as  follows: 

Dear  6*f;  Both  those  who  admire  Mr.  Rg«se- 
vtU  Md  those  who  dislike  him  agree  that  he  is 
the  nwi  persistent  and  energetic  perseme^ 
in  the  world;  and,  wh'^thrr  hr  ^H-^hr^:  to  rerr^n 
public  life  or  not,  titer e  u  »ure  to  Oe  a  stroni 
mmmmt  m  faoar  ^  his  doing  so. 

To  fHohe  A  tesief  present  public  opinian  wen 
sending  the  questions  on  this  sheet  to  i  coo  th*^ 
scribers  to  The  Wokld's  Work,  almost  equaiiy 
divided  amoiu  the  states;  and  we  wili  Ikeidt 
you  ^  you  tew  he  hmd  enough  to  answer  ihewL 

The  questicHQS  were: 

/.    Sofm  mai  regard  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a  spa- 
tacular  and  disturbing  force  in  public  life,  and  the} 
think  thai  t*iik  0/  him  for  lite  Presidency  again  is 
fUly  er  vforse.  Do  you  hold  this  opmiom^ 

There  were  382  answers  to  this  questioe 

353  no;  29  yes.  In  other  word^.  ncarlv 
13  to  I  were  favorable  to  considering  him 
for  the  Presidency  again. 

//.  Others  —  some  who  admire  Mr.  Roose- 
vdt  astd  some  who  do  not  —  think  tluU  he  ovgH 
not  again  to  be  considered  for  the  Presidemy 
because  he  held  the  ^ke  /or  seven  years,  Dt 
you  hold  this  opknonf 

There  were  379  answers  to  this  question 
—  310  no;  69  yes.   That  is  to  say,  only  i  in 
about  4^  persons  regard  the  "third  term' 
or  any  other  reason  as  a  good  reason  for 
keeping  him  out  of  the  White  House  a^jain. 

///.  Otlier  men  regard  turn  as  a  great  moral 
force,  as  a  qmehener  of  the  nation's  energy, 

as  the  preserver  of  our  national  wealth,  as  the 
necessary  leader  of  tlie  people  who  are  denicji 
a  square  deal  because  of  the  undue  power  of  privi- 
lege and  capital,  both  in  industry  and  in  govern- 
mcnt;  and  they  think  that  he,  better  than  an\ 
other  man,  can  restrain  the  predatory  rkh" 
and  so  use  the  powers  of  the  government  as  to  give 
n  ery  class  its  proper  privileges  and  no  more 
than  its  proper  burdens.  Do  ymt  hold  this 
opinion  and  are  you  in  favor  of  his  becoming 
President  agohif 

To  this  direct  question  whether  they 
want  him  for  President  again  there  were 

375  answer;  ?.c)2  yes;  and  83  no.  In  a 
word,  about  3^  to  i  arc  in  favor  of  his  elec- 
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tion  again.  Among  these  there  are  of  course 
a  considerable  number  of  Democrats. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  questions  a 
number  of  general  inquiries  woe  made,  and 
the  answers  to  them  throw  light  on  the 
general  drift  of  opinion. 

One  of  these  questions  was: 

"What  proportion  of  RefmUkam  emd  Inde- 
pendents in  your  commnmty  wish  hm  again 

to  be  PresuktU?" 

The  answers  to  this  cover  a  wide  range 
of  opinion,  but  in  the  total  they  show  a  large 
preponderance  of  ftivorable  opinion  —  as 

nearly  as  can  be  estimated  from  the  answers, 
which  took  many  forms,  about  three  fourths 
of  the  Republicans  are  thought  to  favor  him. 
Another  questicm  was: 

**How  is  he  regarded  by  ike  Demecnis  of 

your  community  f^^ 

Almost  without  exception  the  answers 
show  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  most  highly 
thought  of  by  the  Democrats.  Many  an- 
swers show  that  a  large  number  of  Demo- 
crats will  vote  for  him.  Especially  are  such 
expressions  of  opinion  frequent  in  the  South. 

Another  general  question  asked  was  this: 

"//  you  think  that  Mr.  Rooseveit  should  not 
again  be  President,  haw  could  he  best  use  his 
continued  popularity  for  the  public  ivelfaref" 

The  answers  to  this  take  a  wide  ranpe: 

United  States  Senator  from  New  York  .  103 
Speakerof  the  House  of  Representatives  .  17 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  16 


Writer  and  editor   '33 

Governor  of  New  York   7 

Head  of  a  university   4 

Secretary  of  State   4 

Private  citizen    7 


One  or  two  think  that  he  should  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mnsion;  at  the  head  of  the  Panama  Canal; 

preacher;  Mayor  of  Xcw  York  City;  per 
manent  head  of  the  Mouse  of  (lovcmors. 

From  the  reading  of  all  these  replies  and 
letters  one  gets  several  very  definite  impres- 
sions. In  New  England  they  show  a  sort 
of  hesitancy  of  opinion  —  with  a  leaning 

FROM  NEW 

"Personally  I  am  an  'Independent,'  Demo- 
cratic side,  but  I  wotildn't  hesitate  lon;^  to  vntp 
any  ticket  offering  the  nearest  to  *a  square  deal' 
to  the  couniiy.   I  never  admired  Mr.  Roose- 


toward  Mr.  Roosevelt  rather  than  an 
enthusiasm  for  him.  In  New  York  the 
replies  reflect  public  ofMnion  pretty  accu<^ 
rately  —  "big  business/'  as  one  man  ex- 
presses it,  is  afraid,  but  the  common  man 
believes  in  him.  In  the  Middle  \V  est  there 
is  a  very  stroc^  Roosevelt  feeling,  with  a 
minority  earnest  in  opposition  to  him.  In 
the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  States  the 
pro- Roosevelt  enthusiasm  is  almc»t  universal. 

One  of  the  strongest  impressions  is  got 
from  reading  the  answers  that  come  from  Uie 
Southern  States.  Most  of  these  are  written 
by  Democrats;  and  a  ver)'  large  number  of 
them  declare  that  they  wish  to  see  Mr. 
Roosevelt  President  agam,  but  many  of 
them  request  that  tfadr  names  be  not 
pubHshed.  More  such  requests  for  anony* 
mit}'  come  from  the  South  than  from  aU 
the  r^t  of  the  Union. 

The  information  b  volimteered  in  a  good 
many  answera  that  President  Taft  has  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  people  —  not  in  his 
intentions,  but  in  his  accomplishments. 
Most  of  these  men  speak  of  the  changed 
public  attitude  toward  the  President  with 
regret.  \  few — half-jocularI>  reproach 
Mr.  R(K>sevelt  for  *'))utting  off  Taft  on  us." 
A  few  resent  the  mention  of  any  {xissible 
candidate  till  Mr.  iaft  has  had  full  time 
to  prove  himself. 

The  overwhelming  impression  is  that  "the 
square  deal"  has  taken  hold  on  the  masses. 
Men  believe  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  stands,  as 
no  other  man  stands,  for  the  rights  of  the 
common  man.  In  the  West  there  is  a 
strong  sentiment  also  for  ConscrNation. 

If  the  national  Republiean  convention 
were  to  meet  now,  there  is  hardly  a  doubt 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  be  nomuated 
—  whether  he  wishes  to  be  or  not 

This  whole  mat:a7.inc  could  be  filled 
even  with  brief  extracts  irom  these  replies. 
The  following  quotations  are  selected  as  lair 
samples;  and  it  is  believed  that  they  give  the 
same  genera!  impressions  that  the  reading 
of  the  whole  correspondence  would  give. 

ENGLAND 

velt  until  after  (or  just  before,  possibly)  his 
clci  tion  by  populnr  votr,  !>ut  I  h.ive  learned  to 
admire  him  in  many  ways  through  his  talks, 
writiiigs^  actions,  and  through  those  who 
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didn't  and  who  do  not  like  him/' — Makie 
business  manager. 

"Yes  and  yes.  The  results  of  his  work  and 

inflvif-nce  have  been  most  healthful,  not  only  to 
tins  country  but  to  the  world.  He  commands 
the  respect  and  admiratioii  cS  every  nation  on 
the  globe."— y^ikii  C  CroweU,  WtHckester, 
JV.  H. — farmer. 

"There  is  a  time  for  everything.  In  my  opinion 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  time  as  President  is  in  the  past. 
He  did  a  great  work — one  that  no  other  Amer- 
ican, very  likely, could  have  done~bul  his  method 
of  work  is  no  k>nger  needed."-^V<rmiMt//attrycr. 

"No,  I  wouldn't  leave  to  any  one  man  the 
decision  as  to  which  rich  are  predatory  and 
which  not." —  MassaekuseUs  lawyer, 

"  No,  and  I  believe  a  man  like  Mr.  Taf  t,  with 
the  support  of  Roosevelt,  is  better  adapted  to 
carry  on  the  work  which  Roosevelt  was  the 

best  man  to  initiate." — William  H.  Gm<e,  Salem, 
Mass. —  manager  manufactttring  corporation. 


"The  one  politician  who  is  no  resf>ecter  of 
persons.  I  am  for  him  again  —  most  assuredly. 
It  wmild  be  folly  to  run  a  dianoe  of  defeat 
through  political  intrigues  of  Aldii<ii  ei  aL" 
— Khade  Jslaml  traveling  salesman. 

"I  regard  him  as  a  great  moral  force,  but  I  do 
not  wish  him  to  be  President  again.   He  b  a 

Ereacher  of  national  righteousness.  As  surh 
e  has  elevated  the  moral  tone  in  business  and 
politics,  but  he  is  sometimes  a  law  unto  himaeM. 
He  needs  to  be  restrained,  even  in  his  good 
impulses,  by  powers  outside  himself  As  Presi 
dent  there  is  nothing  to  restrain  mm  but  public 
opinion.'*—/.  A.  Beddle,  Walerhury,  Co9m.-^ 
clergyman. 

"A  great  moral  force,  who  can  now  do  his 
work  better  outside  the  White House  &an  in  it.** 
—Dr.CP.Bat^ord,  aariford,Caim,—^ysicuiL 

"Yes.  Because  he  is  tiie  first  man  as  Preal- 
diNit  since  Lincoln  who  openly  dared  to  be  a 
servant  to  the  people." — SaUm  H»  Barglum^ 
Norwalk,  Conn. —  sculptor. 


TILOU  SOME  EASTERN  STATES 


"Personally  I  prefer  the  more  philosophical 
and  gentlemanly  Taft,  but  Taft  does  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  secure  the  enthusiastic  support  erf 
the  public.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  the  'necessary 
leader,'  not  because  he  is  more  able  —  except 
as  to  ability  to  arouse  popular  enthusiasm 
in  his  support — more  patriotic,  more  con- 
scientious, more  devoted  to  the  so-c  ailed  Roose- 
velt policies  than  Mr.  Taft  or  a  lot  of  other  men, 
but  simply  because  the  people  like  to  follow 
him."  — C.  £.  Lewis,  MaxweUan,  W,  Va.— 
farmer. 

"He  has  done  more  than  any  man  since  Lin- 
coln for  the  common  people,  who  do  not  know 
how  to  govern  themselves.  I  favor  him  for 
President  again.  —  Fhiladelphia,  Pa .  —  vire- 
presidetU  NaiiomU  hank. 

"The  masses  want  him  and  will  demand  him," 
—  Pcnmylvania  merchant. 

"His  noise  is  music  to  ever}'  patriotic  citizen. 
Washington  —  Lincoln  —  Roosevelt." —  Ferm- 
sylvania  lawyer. 

"  He  was  a  necessary  evil  —  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  He  had  a  new 
mode  of  handling  problems  for  the  general  good 
of  the  public.  But  I  think  he  has  fulfilled 
his  mission."— Pennfyvoma  righi^f-way  mam. 


"He  was  raised  up  to  do  a  certain  work  at  a 
needed  time,  and  we  can  stand  more  of  him-" — 
Penmsyhnma  textUe  mam^aeturer. 

"1  do  not  l)elieve  that  Theodore  Roosevelt 
is  perfect.  But  ahhough  he  is  given  to  sd;4>- 
judgment,  as  a  very  energetic  man  usually  is^  I 
believe  he  has  few  known  equals  as  an  all- 
round  man." — New  York  City — licuienani 
New  York  fdiee  department. 

*T  am  sur])rised  that  The  World's  Work 
should  consider  taking  up  and  pursuing  tliis 
insane  Roosevelt  erase.  The  best  way  for  the 

country  to  sober  him  is  to  say  notiung  about  him. 

T  don't  understand  why  every  paper  in  the 
country  continually  wants  to  harp  on  Roosevelt, 
He  has  bad  his  day  and  now  be  is  a  private 
I  iti/.en,  the  same  as  you  Of  I,  and  should  have 
no  more  notoriety.  .  .  .  You  would  please 
me  it  you  would  abandon  the  whole  subject  and 
let  Roosevelt  pay  for  his  own  advertising  like 
any  other  ])rivatc  citizen  if  he  wantsit." — New 
York  City  printer. 

"Yes:  I  favor  his  again  becoming  Presadent 
because  I  am  convinced  of  his  fairness  between 
man  and  man,  and  believe  his  past  e^merience 
would  be  used  to  the  advantage  of  all  dasaea  of 
citizens."— /aiaef  P.  Hayes,  MoutU  Vemtm, 
N.  Y. —  »Ues  mamger. 
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"1  regret  to  admit  that  conditions  in  this 
countiy  make  it  iini>erative  that  Koosevelt  be 
again  nominated  for  the  PMmdency.  .  .  . 
We  need  a  man  at  Washington  who  is  large 
enough  intellectually  to  see  that  while  corporate 
influences  are  protected  under  the  law  they 
do  not  absorb  eveiylliing  in  tight;  for  if  certain 


kinds  of  aggression  continue,  then  we  shall  5!eo 
a  wave  of  Socialism  sweep  the  country,  and 
wiUi  incompetents  and  theorists  In  the  saddle 

the  conditions  will  be  infinitely  worse  and  it 
will  take  many  years  to  recover  from  tlie  effects 
of  incompetence." — New  Votk  City  ediiur, 


FROM  THE  MIDDLE  WEST 


"Democnta  have  as  Btlle  to  say  against  him 

now  as  against  Lincoln.  If  he  should  run  again 
they  would  ngjud  his  election  as  certain." 

—Ohio. 

'*We  need  Roosevelt  or  Rf>oseveltism — a  man 
who  is  not  afraid  to  meet  rhinos  and  lions."  — 
Oki^-generiU  nutnager  0}  a  idephme  company. 

"I  am  a  Dcmorrat.  but  I  am  for  Roosevelt 
He  delivered  the  gcK>ds.    When  a  man  lan  do 
what  he  has  done,  let  him  keep  at  it.   He  is  for 
the  people  and  he  is  the  matt  to  liandle  the  trusts 
and  unions."  —  Ohio. 

"He  is  a  disturber,  but  he  disturbs  those 
that  ought  to  be  disturbed."  —  Roy  DustMt 

Clei'dandf  O.  —  tlcrk. 

"Because  he  docs  things ;  always  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  as  his  sole  guide;  this  always 
baaed  on  the  r/^/?/."  —  Indiana  farmer. 

"I  ain  in  favor  of  him  for  President  because 
I  believe  he  will  be  just  to  all.  I  belong  to  the 
laboring  class  and  I  believe  the  lai^  proportion 
of  this  (lass  will  support  him,  regardless  of 
parly."  —  James  Conner,  New  Albany,  Ind. 
—  tocomoUve  engineer. 

"He  let  the  Steel  Trust  gobble  up  its  only 
rival  when  a  word  from  him  woukl  have  made 
such  a  deal  impassible.  When  it  i  ome^  lu  deeds 
he  has  never  made  gocKl  But  he's  a  dandy 
splurger.  ...  He  is  immense  with  his 
mouth,  but  the  predatory  rich  never  dug  so  deep 
into  the  people's  pockets  as  under  his  rdgimc." — 
frank  W.  BaU,  Grand  Bapids,  Mich.  —Jarmer, 

**I  am  willing  that  he  become  President  again, 
but  not  aniious."  —  Michigan  bank  cashier, 

"I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  across 

Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and  in  talking  with 
men  on  the  train  as  I  met  them  and  asking 
them  what  about  Roosevelt  and  tin  rrcsidcnty, 
the  answer  in  ei>rry  instance  was  that  he  could 
not  help  Vr  'n  j  I'restdenl  again." '— Wiuansin 
(ivU  engineer. 


'*He  is  the  finest  product  of  American  dtisen- 

ship  that  we  have  seen  in  these  late  days,  and 
the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  Middle  West 
are  aware  of  that  fact  and  don't  hesitate  to  say 
SO  when  called  upon  for  an  opinioo."  —  Ittinois 
manufacturer, 

"The  country  and  the  people  need  a  man 
who  is  not  afraid  of  'Wall  Street.'  By  all 
means  let  us  have  him  as  President  —  for  life,  if 
needs  be.  Personally,  I  am  a  Democrat  and 
have  voted  the  Democratic  tidcet  (excepting 
when  an  opportunity  arises  to  vote  for  Roose- 
vdt)."  —  Illinois  retail  coal  dealer. 

"Cannot  decide  yet  whether  I  am  in  favor 
of  his  becoming  President  again.  I  think  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  the  conviction  that  his  nussion  in 
the  world  is  to  try  to  raise  the  lower  strata  of 
stniety  to  a  higher  plane  of  living,  to  defend 
the  weak  against  the  strong,  and  aid  in  estab- 
lishing a  real  equality  among  men."  —  Dr.  J. 
M.  G.  Carter,  Chicago,  Itt.  —  pkyacian. 

"The  opposition  to  him  is  strong,  but  not 
numerically.  Nearly  all  the  men  of  important 
businf  v-  rin-l  linan(  ial  interests  whom  T  talk 
with  think  him  unsafe,  and  many  regard  him  as 
insincere.  Unless  the  Colonel  blunders  worse 
than  he  has  yet  —  that  is,  in  a  way  to  affect 
his  |)opularity — he  is  ver}'  likely  to  be  President 
again.  1  deplore  the  portent."  —  William 
Horace  Browne  Chicago^  Itt. 

"Roosevelt  is  no  respcctor  of  persons,  high 
position  or  great  wealdi  did  not  in  any  way 

shield  those  who  transgressed.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  the  greatest  thing  he  has  done  is 
the  awakening  of  the  conscience  o(  the  people  to 
a  higher  siaiHlard  of  dvic  and  moral  lite."  — 
Waller  F.  Brooks^  Aiattkaio,  Minn.  —  civil 
engineer. 

' '  .\  great  big  bluster."  —  Iowa  court  reporter, 
retired. 

"  I  am  more  than  ever  in  favor  of  his  becoming 
President  again  sinrr  he  arrivr-i  a\  Rome. 
The  Captains  of  Industry  and  miUionau'es  all 
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sit  up  and  take  noti*  e  when  he  speaks  on  any 
industrial  or  tinanaai  question.  He  is  as 
indepi»dait  as  George  III.  and  as  honest  as 

George  Washington."  —  F.  D.  Bahcock,  Ida 
GrovCf  la. — secretary  ^re  insurance  company. 

"Yes,  sir.  In  order  to  give  everybody  a 
square  deal,  rich  and  poor.  If  he  will  nnt  be 
President  again,  1  am  in  favor  of  his  being  a 
guardian  over  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  BalUnger." 
—  George  L.  CnmmrngSf  Si,  Josephy  Ma, 

"  I  am  tirmiy  convinced  that  he  is  the  greatest 
living  American  —  that  he  represents  pofides 
that  will  be  more  nearly  conducive  to  the  public 
good  than  any  other  man  in  the  puhh'c  eye."  — 
Ernest  S.  McKiniey,  Neoshc,  Mo.  —  county 
superintendent  public  schools. 

*'  He  has  made  mistakes  —  Taft,  for  instance: 
but  no  man  can  do  ma.ny  things  without  some 
errors.  He  caused  one  of  the  greatest  panics 
wc  ever  had;  whenever  his  policies  are  again 
threatening,  the  panic  will  recur.  The  moneyed 
men  of  tUs  countiy  will  again  dose  up  factory 
and  market  whatever  an  effort  is  made  to  give 
the  poor  *a  square  deal.'  I  am  for  him  for 
President  again."  —  C.  C.  Cummings,  Joplin, 
Mo.  —  surgeon. 

"I  think  he  will  be  a  great  leader  of  the 
people's  thought  and  action  and  that  we  shall 
accomplish  as  much,  perhaps  more,  without  his 

being  President,  which  office  has  its  limitations 
on  leadership."  —  G.  H.  Glot/ellrr,  Emporia, 
Kan.  —  z'ke- president  Kansas  Slate  Normal 
School. 

"There  are  many  of  its  here  who  bcheve  that 
if  Taft  could  only  see  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  be  would  be  all  one  could  desire.  But 
he  seems  to  us  to  be  only  '  a  good  fellow,'  wishing 
only  to  please.  Taft  cannot  see  beyond  his 
own  environment,  as  Roosevelt  can.  Roosevelt 
understands  the  people,  understands  them 
better  tlnm  tht-y  understand  themselves.  And 
that  is  the  main  reason  why  we  are  with  Roosc- 
vclt."— £.  W.  Drowatzky,  Wichita,  Kan,— 
mUlioright  fm^eman, 

"I  consider  him  the  grcalcsi  i'resident 
America  ever  had  e.xcept  Lincoln,  and  he  is  the 
equal  of  Lincoln  and  be  is  the  world's  greatest 


living  statesman  and  none  in  the  past  have  evti 
exccUcd  him."  —  W.A.S.  Bird,  Topeka,  Kan. 
— attonuiy  and  agrktituriA, 

"Although  I  cannot  help  admiring  the  m^. 
I  think,  that  this  coimtiy  can  produce  more  great 
men  than  one."    OMakoma  CUy,  OUa, 

"I  am  an  evangelist  and  travd  over  the  ' 
United  States  a  great  deal.  Everywhere  the 
people,  except  bigoted  partisans,  r^ard  him 

as  the  very  personification  of  '  the  square  <lea).' " 

—  Rev.  J.  Edward  Wolfe,  Vinita,  OUa. 

"I  bdieve  in  making  him  Ihnesident  again 

for  the  single  reason  that  he  is  able  to  rally  the 
public  to  any  measure  he  advocates,  and  he  gets  | 
results.  He  is  tiie  product  of  the  pubfic  piess. 
Still  he  has  the  confidence  of  the  puV)h'c  and, 
with  the  public  back  of  him,  would  be  able  to 
accomplisli  more  than  some  more  able  men.'' 

—  OUo  L.  Kaas,  BriUon,  S.  Dak.-'atior$tey. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  show  hero> worship  in  any 
degree,  but  my  admiration  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 

would  make  it  appear  so;  but  I  have  watched 
the  man  from  the  timt  !ic  lived  upon  the  plains 
of  North  Dakota  as  a  cowboy  to  the  present  time, 
when  he  has  just  shown  the  high  spirit  and  j 
greatest  American  manhood  possible  in  refusing 
to  meet  the  Pope  with  any  papal  restricUc»s 
placed  upon  him.  In  the  wild  and  woolly  West 
as  in  the  jungles  of  Africa,  in  his  early  Itfe  and 
now,  he  wins  men  by  doing  gcxxl  and  being 
great,  and  he  has  yet  many  years  of  usefulness, 
and  the  American  people  can  trust  Theodon 
Roosei'ell.''  —  Dr.  R.  D.  Jennings,  Hoi  Springs, 
S.  Dak. — physician. 

"We  Kke  his  fresh  and  fitting  qualities." 

—  South  Dakota  physician. 

"  We  need  him.  i'here  is  no  man  in  the 
United  States  who  has  the  confidence  of  the 
rank  and  file  as  Roosevelt  has.  His  manhood 
is  shown  in  the  recent  incident  when  he  rt-fiistd 
to  visit  the  Pope  rather  than  submit  to  any  con- 
ditions that  would  infringe  on  Ms  ri^t  to  go  I 
where  he  pleased  and  speak  whenever  he  ' 
wished.  By  way  of  a  joke:  The  most  I  have 
against  Roosevelt  is  Ills  championship  of  Taft 
and  .securing  him  his  present  job."  —  Dr.  W,  T, 
Cain,  Vndarwood,  N.  Dak, — physician. 


IROM  THE  WESTERN  STATES 

"I  think  him  the  greatest  .\merican  the  nation    has  made  us  a  great  nation,  a  true  believer  in 

has  produced  sinc  e  TJnroln,  the  ideal  reprc-  the  square  deal  for  all,  with  the  honesty,  ability, 
scntative  of  .\mcrican  force  and  energy  that    and  firmness  necessary  to  withstand  the  on* 
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slau^t  of  special  interests.  T  Ivlie^'e  a  large 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  Munuaa  think  as 
I  do,  regardless  of  party  Vina,"^  JM»fk 
Meredith .  Lewiston,  Mont. — fCMTV^  suferm- 
kmdetU  "New  Year"  minei, 

'*Flist»  Bir.  Rooievdt  has  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  such  questions  as  irrigation,  forest 
reserves,  conservation  of  mineral  resources,  and 
nngt  ocmditions.  Second,  I  believe  him  able  to 
successfully  cofx"  with  any  situation  tliat  might 
arise."—  Al/red  Cochran,  Thcrmopolis,  Wyo. 

—  ranchman  and  stock-grower, 

"We  have  nur  own  problem  here,  n  m:itter 
of  irrigating  public  lands.  It  has  Uxn  held 
up  and  ddayed  for  a  long  tfme.  It  is  a  state 
natter,  but  concerns  the  National  Government 
in  that  it  h;us  to  do  with  lands  reded  by  the 
Indians.  We  feel  tliai  ii  Mr.  Roosevelt  were 
PreaidenI  we  would  receive  more  consider- 
ation and  a?:si<5tanre  from  Washington  than 
we  now  do.  This  opinion  is  expressed  many 
times."'-/.  J.  JeweU,  Rhertm,  lf>.— 
/iiNi&ar  deahir. 

"I  am  not  a  politician,  but  a  plain  business 
man.  Mr.  Roosevdt  is  the  idol  of  the  common 
people,  and,  from  recent  experiences,  their  cmly 
hope  in  the  fight  against  the  moneyed  inter- 
ests. I  fully  indorse  the  conservation  policy 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Pinchot."—  W, 
C.  'Jay,  Denver t  Colo. —  ekctrician. 

'*He  stands  for  the  great  Middle  Class,  the 

strength  of  any  nation,  and  would  protect  that 
class  from  the  'predatoiy  rich '  on  the  one  side 
and  the  levefing  Sodaust  on  the  other."  — 
CkaHes  S.  Langstroth,  Silver  City,  JV.  M. 

—  owner  0/  **aM  Spring  Ranch:' 

**  If  some  other  man  would  come  forward  diat 

could  and  ivoidd  rarr)*  out  the  reforms  needed 
and  demanded  by  the  times  and  conditions, 
I  would  Ijeforhim.  but  he  don't  seem  to beforfli- 
comin^  They  oil  seem  to  be  afraid,  but  Roose- 
velt. The  court  methrn-ls  and  law  pr.ic  ticc  need 
radical  changes.  When  he  suggests  that  a 
matter  be  done  he  sees  that  it  is  done.  That's 
what  we  want  —  action. — Alex,  J.  Nisbe$^ 
Jtosweil,  ,V.  M.~  lawyer. 

Emphatically,  NO.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not 
endowed  with  natural  ability  beyond  that  of 
thousands  of  other  men.  His  fame  rests 
upon  ddlful  advertising  rather  than  real  merit 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  conservation  |)olicies  are  to  be 
commended." — John  T.  McCiure,  Rosweil, 
A'.  .1/.—  attorney. 


"I  am  not  comnnccd  that  his  election  would 
be  best  ntw  —  because  I  believe  thai  the 
thorough  overthrow  and  demolishing  of  the 
so-called  regular  Republicans  is  of  the  utmost 
impcHtance  to  the  people  now. —  Samuel  U. 
Johnson,  Poland,  Aria.'^mine  superh^endenl. 

"In  my  frequent  travels  through  the  Western 
States  and  Territories  I  find  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  looked  nxpoa  as  a  man  <rf  the  hour.** — £. 
Rmnmdmoyer,  Frisco,  Utah — iMiiwf^  ei^heur, 

'*Too  big  a  man  f<Mr  anything  but  the  Nation's 

Chief  Magistrate  for  another  term.  We  need 
Um."—Brigham  City,  Utah—lanffyer. 

"He  certainly  is  a  gnat  moral  force,  but 

surely  he  is  not  the  only  one  of  this  great 
countrv's  citizens  who  is  capable  of  properly 
handling  the  momentous  questions  mentioned. 
He  did  well,  but  there  are  othera."— il.  G. 
Raycri^t,  Democrat,  Manhattan,  Nov.  —  mimng. 

**The  straqgest  man  of  the  age — a  combi* 
nation  of  a  tnie  statesman  and  astute  politician, 
a  man  who  was,  and  would  be  if  again  elected, 
a  President  of  the  iJ.  S.  A.  and  not  oi  ine 
G.  O.  P.,  as  our  present  incumbent  is.  A  man 
of  the  jieople  who  happens  to  belong  to  the 
Rqpublican  party."— IV.  George  W.  Beeier, 
Seatde,  Wash.  —  physician. 

"The  trend  of  the  times  in  this  section  of 
country  is  toward  Socialism.  1  believe  that 
Roosevdt  can  see  that  every  time  a  corporation 
evades  a  fine,  ever."  time  that  a  corporation  i"; 
brought  into  court  and  the  Government  is  detied, 
it  turns  htuidreds  of  working  and  middle-daas 
people  to  Sodalt8m."--fFiumfftm  editor. 

"He  has  had  the  honor,  and  has  inaugurated 
and  vitalised  his  policies.  It  is  harmful  to 
centralize  the  virtue  of  citizenship  in  one  man 
too  much,  and  it  is  vital  to  national  greatness 
to  seek  out,  develop,  and  prefer  many.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  influence  as  a  private  dtiaen  may 
he  of  ini  alculahlc  value  to  this  end.  He  would 
surrender  much,  if  not  all,  of  opportunity  b^ 
again  becoming  Fkesident" — John  T.  Morrt- 
son,  Boise,  Idaho  —  attantey. 

'*  I  am  for  him  because  he  has  the  backbone 
to  give  the  common  people  a  'square  deal.* 

He  has  the  will  power  to  do  right  regardle-^s  of 
thcpolitical  bosses.  "  —  Maiheur^  Ore.  capitalist. 

"He  is  today  the  greatest  man  on  earth. 
Of  us  all  —  the  pious,  the  politician,  the  shrewd 
business  nuua,  the  'gum<fihoe*  statesman,  the 
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'gum-shoe'  diplomat,  the  sentimentalist  —  he 

asks  the  jH^int  blank  question,  'What  is  the 
kernel    in    llie    nut?  "  —  California  orange 

"We  would  like  to  sec  Mr.  Roosevelt  estab- 
lish this  precedent:  Through  an  open  letter  to 
World's  Work,  CMier^s,  Hampton's,  Satur- 
day Evening  Post,  American,  Everybody's,  and 
Success,  stating  that  if  the  great  masses  of 
common  people  of  this  R^bfic  desired  that  he 
would  be  their  next  Preadent  and  serve  their 
interest  if  they  nominated  and  elected  him, 


that  he  would  not  spend  oni^  dollar  to  secure 
the  office;  that  he  would  not  make  one  s}>ecch; 
that  he  must  be  the  people's  choice  and  if 
elected  he  would  serve  their  interests.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  the  only  man  in  the  United  States 
who  has  the  power  and  strength  to  do  it."— 
Signed  by  2$  men  0/  NUeSy  Calif, 

"I  think  he  is  the  most  forceful  personaUty 
in  the  world  to-day  and  the  best  qualified  to 
fill  the  office,  possessing  all  die  great  dianc- 
teristics  of  a  great  leader,  and  honest." — JliMi 
Bugbee,  Femdale,  Calif.  —  Ua4:ksmUk, 


FROM  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES 


"Yes;  I  am  'crazy'  about  Roosevelt,  and  I  do 
not  care  who  knows  it." —  Rt.  Rn>.  Charles  H. 
Mohr  —  president  St.  Leo  CMege,  Florida, 

"Yes;  I  am  in  favrr  f  his  l>e(oming  Presi- 
dent again."  —  Alabama  president  0/  a  large 
industrial  company. 

"Yes;  he  has  the  confidence  of  the  people." 
Charles  M,  Elam,  Wise^  Va.  —  CUy  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools. 

"No  while  he  accomplished  much  good  as 
President,  his  acts  were  uncertain,  often  impul- 
sive, and  sometimes  rash  to  an  extent  that 
might  make  him  a  dangerous  Preadent." — 
Vtrginin  bank  president. 

"Yes;  while  I  am  a  Democrat,  and  have 

never  voted  the  Republican  ticket  (in  national 
elections),  I  believe  the  country  is  in  need  of  a 
man  of  his  personality  —  especially  at  this 
time.  I  would  therefofe  vote  for  him." — Ktr- 
ginia  <~  assi^ant  treasurer  0/  an  iron  company. 

"It  is  my  belief,  which  is  shared  by  nearly 
every  !»usincss  man  with  whom  I  have  talked  on 
the  subject,  that  Mr.  Rt)osevelt  is  the  strongest 
possible  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  sight 
to-day,  and  that  be  would  get  a  large  following 
from  the  ranks  of  tiie  Southern  Democracy.  At 
the  same  time,  many  of  us  feel  that  there  is 
enough  in  his  past  record  as  President  to  make 
Mr.  Roosevelt  a  probable  factor  in  further  dis- 
turbances  erf  our  commercial  peace/*  — Rkh^ 
mondt  Va. 

"His  term  as  President  was  the  most  satis- 
factory to  me  of  any  nf  the  Presidents  in  my 
memor)'.  The  only  criticism  1  could  offer  was 
his  activity  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Taft  —  to  nominate 
him,  then  to  elect  him."— C.  MyerSf 
Broadway,  Va. — fimner. 


"The  nation  does  not  need  its  energy  quid^ 
ened.  It  needs  a  rest.  Our  pre.sent  Presidcirt 
is  the  best  President  of  recent  times,  only  the 
'interests'  own  the  two  le^dative  bodies,  taAft 
needs  the  'big  stick'  to  make  them  alt  doiPAiR 
their  places."  —  West  Norfolk^  Va. 

•'Yes;  in  spite  of  my  tiurd-tenn  prejudkMk 
Roosevelt  is  n<  1  1  >  1.^  1  upon  as  a  Republican 
by  the  average  Democrat  of  the  South. 
personalis  lifts  him  above  partisan  estimate." 

—  Vp^gimta  college  president. 

"Yes;  Kuosevelt  was  undoubtedly  a  ^reat 
moral  force.  He  always  waged  war  vpm 
undue  privileges,  whether  of  capital  or  labor, 
and  always  expounded  the  gos|>e!  nf  equal  rights 
and  equal  opportunities;  and  he  would,  I  believCi 
always  exerdse  his  energies,  according  t»  bb 
lights,  in  the  reduction  of  prinleges  and  the 
equalization  of  burdens.  And  he  has  the  power 
of  carrying  the  people  with  him  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  any  other  President  of  modern  tii 

—  R.  W.  Mackreih,  Ivy  Depot,  Va.—fa 


"We  want  to  keep  as  far  from  a  dictator  at 
possible.  History  may  repeat  itself."^  Af,  F. 
Jon^j  GreensborOf  N.  C.  —  merchatU. 

"He  is  the  greatest  man  in  America.    I  an 

a  Roosevelt  Democrat."—  Charles  F,  Lambdky 
ThomasviUef  N.  C. —  mamtfacturer. 

"Yes;  in  this  day  and  time  die  wealth  of 

America  is  gc  tting  into  too  few  hands,  and  we 
need  some  strong  force  to  protect  the  weak." 
—  Asa  O.  Mann,  Brounsviile,  Tenn. — Jarmer. 

'  He  i'-  to  day  more  beloved  by  the  j)eoplc 
than  he  ever  was.    Personally  I  admire  him 
because  he  is  not  a  politician.   The  politicians 
are  a  greater  menace  to  the  industrial  prog 
ress  than  the  walking  delegates  of  the  labor- 
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unions."  Tennessee —  secretary  and  treasurer  "  I  have  talked  with  many  of  fmr  leading  men, 
of  a  tmnufatturinj^  tonipany.  and  they  are  all  in  favor  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 

liecominK  our  national  leader  again;  Iwcause 
"Most  |>eo|>le  in  Tennessee,  I  think,  arc     of  his  stern  <|ualities,  they  feel  that  he  is  a  man 
I(Miking  forward  to  the  time  when  Roosevelt     among  men.    Our  best  men  are  disgusted  with 


"THK  Rir.  STICK  •• 

"  I  iitn  iKtl  .1  !>cniiiiu-ntili>t.    I  am  not  in  the  li-ast  afraid  of  invokin^  (he  big  slick  if  it  is  niTcssary'' 


will  return  —  take  rharge  of  the  (1.  ().  P.,  and 
give  the  jieople  .some  genuine'  (not  make- 
lielieve)  reform.  We  believe  he  is  the  only 
Republican  big  enough  to  do  it."  —  .4.  D. 
liatherly,  Monterey,  Tenn.  —  president  of  a 
coai  company. 


the  workings  of  Congress  during  the  past  year, 
and  are  against  Mr.  Cannon  and  his  work. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  while  Presitlent  gave  the  nation 
a  new  vision  of  freedom  and  liberty,  and  if  the 
people  (common)  do  not  receive  more  reiogni- 
tion  xs  to  their  wants  and  feelings,  a  new  party 
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will  be  formed;  or,  if  the  projjer  leader  arises 
among  the  Demcxratic  party,  the  people  will 
l>e  sun*  to  f«)llo\v."  —  Rn-.  W.  S.  Biuhonan, 
Johnson  Cily,  Tvnn. 

"He,  aljove  all  othrr  men  of  our  time,  has 
given  |)ra»ii«al  demonstration  of  his  endeavors 
along  many  lines  of  substantial  reform.  He 
would  have  the  votes  of  thre^'  fourths  of  the 


WMM  JOHX  MI  IR 

I »i»tidicvrr«  in  "' ivilurr  fakrr*."  the  "  yrllciw  )<Himjtli»in  "  irf  il»r 
»<•«  I-,  jikl  in  "  muik  r.ik«-r»  " 

Southern  DemiHTats  were  it  ntti  fur  the  stigma 
felt  by  so  many  Southerners  to  rest  u|M>n  them- 
selves when  they  vote  the  Republican  lit  ket." 

/>r.  Ix'ii'is  M .  Ctiinrs,  Atlanta,  Cia.  — 
/>//y\/«  /Vim. 

"There  is  not  a  telegraph  line,  a  telephone 
line,  a  railroad  of  any  consequence  traversing 
the  South  but  what  its  poli(  y  and  management 
arc  controlled  from  some  N(jrthcrn  tity.  Rates 


I  "to  n,;liir<l  l>y  Cltneilina 

\c»  MoLIACoiMH-K" 


■"  I  lH-lir\»-  hf.irlily  in  «piirl.  I  Iwlirvr  in  iHil>l<>iir  K^nu-',  an<l  I 
•111  n«t  inirxl  in  lh<-  1«m«I  Ih.il  Ihcv  .»rr  Muxh  unmrv,  nr  ih:il  lht>« 
wlio  l.iLi-  |ur1  in  Ihrm  .irr  rKc.<<i<>n.ill\  iniurrM  " 

are  made  upon  a  basis  of  what  the  trafl'if  will 
stand.  Tile  policy  is  largely  dii  tated  from  the 
standpoint  of  getting  ever)'  dollar  it  is  possible 
to  gel  out  of  the  business.  The  South  to-day 
is  sulTering  more  from  absenteeism  than  ever 
di<l  Ireland.  .  .  .  From  this  view-|M»int, 
they  have  .seen  Mr.  R(H>sevelt.  and  all  they  ask 
and  all  they  h«>pe  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  this 
great  nation  is  to  have  fair  play.  For  this 
reason  he  has  great  favor  with  the  Soutlu-rn 


BRF..\KISG  .^  PRECEDKNT 
Thf  lir>t  Pir^iiVnl  to  Ic.nr  \mrHr.in  ".iiil.  rri><>inK  ihr  linr  (ram  ibe 
Canal  Zooc  inli>  ihr  RrpuUic  ui  Panama 
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AN  EFUCIENT  NAVY 

"  I  mi»t  fiirnf^ily  rpronimcmJ  «hat  there  \k  no  halt  in  the  w«r\i 
of  uplniililing  the  Atmiiuin  Navy.  .  .  .  ( )ur  viMti' i>  mm  (lottnt 
for  pracc,  uad  is,  so  jiulcnt  because  wc  arc  not  afr;iid  of  war  " 

people.  ...  I  for  one  believe  he  is  the 
^reat  .American  —  yes,  the  greatest  one  either 
living  or  tlead.    I  have  never  voted  any  l)ut 


rHK  TANAMA  CANAl 
"  Whin  complt'tiil.  the  Canal  will  ^land  as  a  monumrni  to  tUl 
nation,  fir  it  will  be  the  greatei'l  enipnecrinK  feat  ever  accornplhhed 
in  the  world  " 

a  Democratic  ticket  in  my  life.  I  will  vote 
for  Mr.  R(H)scvelt  against  anylxxly  that  f>clong> 
to  llic  Brvan  st  h(H)l.    I  believe  Mr.  Koosevelt 


(  ONSERVATIOX 

'I'hi' ton-jcrvalion  >>f  uur  n.itural  rvxturnv,  ami  ihiir  |>r<)|Hr  u.^-  iotiMttutf  the  fundanKnliil  prublcm 

underlies  iilmost  every  other  problem  of  our  national  life  " 
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could  «  arr)'  (ieorgia  if  he  should  l)ct  ome  a  candi- 
date f»)r  President."  —  Ceorf>ia  —  a  former 
member  of  Ihe  Lef^islature  and  a  judge  of  the 
Superior  Court. 

•*I  wish  him  to  be  rresi<lent  for  another  term 
and  live  a  I<»nj(  time,  and  ea(  h  year  added  to 
his  life  will  be  a  blessing  to  mankind.  An 
ideal  man.  I  am  a  Cleveland  and  Roosevelt 
man."  — yamrv  .1/.  Metcalff,  Xatdiez,  Xfiss. 

—  coal  dealer. 

"  I  rejiard  him  as  the  greatest  man  of  his  time. 
I  am  a  l)em<KTat  and  a  son  of  a  l>enuH  rat,  a 
true  Southerner  and  son  of  a  'reltel.'  Yet 
1  tonsitler  .\lr.  Roosevelt  the  one  man  t  apable 
of  saving  the  vast  resources  of  thi.s  country  for 
the  proper  people,  the  one  man  capable  i>f 
handling    the    'billion-dollar  corporations.'" 

—  ().  B.  1 1  addon,  Camden,  .Miss. — leather. 

"Dcmocrat.s  regard  him  a-s  the  greatest 
President  who  has  occupied  the  position  since 
Washington."  —  Louisiatia  ■ —  sugar  planter  and 
manufadurer. 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  has  awakened  and  quickened 
the  |jublic  consdence  to  such  a  great  degree 


that  the  i)eople  in  every  section  of  our  nation 
are  demanding  honesty  in  their  public  ser\ants 
and  a  .s(juare  tleal  in  government,  for  industry 
and  for  capital,  and  if  the  present  Adminis- 
tration fails  in  this,  there  will  be  a  universal 
demand  for  Mr.  Roosevelt." — J.  If.  Taylor, 
Fort  .lesup.  La.  —  planter. 
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IN  t  I.D.Sh  ruLCH  WITH  THK  PEOPLK 


"Though  a  DcmoiTat,  who  never  voted  for 
a  Repul)liran  I'residenl  ext  ept  the  three  times 
when  Br)'an  was  the  Democratii  nominee,  I 
would  gladly  su])|)ort  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  Presi- 
dent, Ijecause  I  regard  him  as  the  greatest  living 
American,  have  every  confidence  in  him,  and 


believe  he  would  handle  the  nation's  affairs 
better  than  any  man  before  the  people;  and  a 
man  like  this  deserves  the  votes  of  all  giKxl 
citizens  regardless  of  party." —  Samuel  Casse- 
day,  Louis-rille,  Ky.  —  president  0/  the  Xatioml 
Bank  of  Commerce. 


C«.'(')  fi^'htrtll')  l'n't«T*f--l  A  tnilrrwwod 

resident  1  have  intvck-d  in  cvcrv  stale  in  the  Union  " 
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"A  man  after  my  own  heart— even  if  he  is 
a  Repuhliian.  Admitting  his  faults,  he  is  still 
the  biggest  man  this  country  ha-s  produced. 
I  am  a  Democrat."— M'oro,  Texas — real  estate. 

"He  is  the  man  of  the  hour,  though  another 
as  good  may  develop  by  1912.    If  not,  I  should 


"Our  people,  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  do  not 
approve  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  way  of  making  so 
much  noise  over  matters,  but  accept  this  as  a 
personal  characteristic  and  not  that  this  is  all 
there  is  in  him.  They  l)clieve  he  has  done 
more  as  a  President  for  the  general  masses  than 
any  late  Presidents  have  done.    If  no  other 


J)  1 1.;  Met  1  I.)  t  utlcl  «»■■■«  I  .\  I  tt  WtMtKNl 


THi;  I'OR'INMOl^TH  PKACK  rONFF.RKNCK 
.-ifir  r  whirh  the  C/.xr  <:il)l«-<l  Pn  sidrni  R<».s»  v.  li  :  "  My  <tiurnry  will  gnatly  noJKnLw  llu-  Knat  |Kirt  ytni  have 
|.layr«l  in  the  Portsnu.uih  Pc.t«r  CDnfrrfiur."    Th«-  Mika<l«)  ia»>li<l  :  "To  your  tli>inUaslnl  ami  unremitting 
I  iTorts  in  thr  inlrn-M-i  i.f  |»rarr  an<l  humanity  I  altarh  thi-  high  valut-  whirh  is  thrir  «luf,  ami  I  assurr  >-uu  of  my 
^tatrful  a|>|)rc<  iali(>n  of  the  diMinKuishcd  part  yuu  have  taken  " 


favor  him,  l)ccause  of  his  moral  force  and 
genuine  patri<)tiNm  an<l  sincerity.  Hence  I 
\v«iuld  not  hesitate  l«»  again  entrust  him  with 
Presidential  power:  and  I  do  not  lielieve  that 
violence  w«nild  result  to  our  princijjles  of  govern- 
ment In-cause  of  establishing  the  precedent." 
—  Gfor^r  Eamrs  Bar^tffU:,  Barslou;  Tex. —  irri- 
gation and  lands. 


man  can  perfieluate  his  actions,  I  am  for  him." 
—  Texas  —  hank  tasliirr. 

Tuv.  WoRin's  Work  wishes  to  express 
its  hearty  appreciation  of  the  kindness  of 
the  400  subscribers  who  answered  these 
inquiries,  and  of  many  incidental  kind 
words  for  the  magazine  itself. 


GAYNOR 


MAYOR  OF  NEW  YORK 


BY 

WILLIAM  BAYARD  HALE 


LET  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  thy 
wrath'."  he  said. 
The  sun  of  an  early  summer 
eveninji  was  descending  l)ehind  the  towers 
of  Manhattan.  We  had  paused  at  the 
middle  of  the  bridge,  in  the  midst  of  the 
stream  of  homeward  hurn,ing  workers,  and 
stood  l(x)king  down  on  the  most  wonderful 
scene  in  the  world  the  bay  with  its  ship- 
|)ing.  the  far  shores  of  Stalen  Island  and 
Jersey,  the  great  broken  pile  of  skyscrapers 
near  at  hand,  already  beginning  to  flash 
their  lights  in  the  face  of  the  stars.  He  had 
gazed  for  a  minute  or  two  at  the  panorama 


and  |>oinled  out  to  me  the  neces.silies  and 
possil)ilities  of  improvement:  here  great 
new  piers  would  run  back  into  the  heart  of 
Brooklyn,  here  a  new  bridge  would  cross, 
here  and  here  new  paths  of  tratVic  go  under 
the  river. 

For  he  was  chief  over  all  this;  he  was  the 
mayor  of  all  New  \'ork,  and  it  lay  with  him 
to  guide  for  four  years  the  advance  of  the 
city.  We  had  been  talking  of  what  had 
already  been  done  in  the  first  few  months 
of  his  administration,  and  of  the  big  plans 
ra|)idly  forming  and  being  jiut  under  way; 
of  the  misjudgment  that  had  met  him  at 


"  Ju<lm-  (i.tynor  Irifd  f.ir  nxoTv  lascs  than  any  other  «>f  ihv  forty-six  iu<lK«-s  in  thr  Mrtro|»ilit;in  ili-.lrii  t,  ;inil  his 
judKnirnt  was  sustaimtl  in  mon-  raM-*.  than  was  that  of  any  oihrr  jurlgr  " 
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"  WliAt  anutlirr -ailh  of  tliir  nmcrmr til  muri'  liim  lhal  5.iith       "  Thr  Mayor  liclicvo  Ibat  llir  ti«>l  »;iy  lo  make  Ote  |Mili«  i-  Uh.ivr  like 
ii  lhan  il  iimfcrncth  ihrr  "  lumoraJdc  men  i>  lo  ireiil  ihrm  as  ii  tht-y  wrn-  " 


the  Start  and  the  misrei>resentation  that  had 
followed  him.  Part  of  it  had  been  i^jnorant, 
part  malicious;  but  there,  lookinj^  down  on 
the  city  in  the  ]jause  between  one  day's 
work  and  another's,  the  Mayor  said: 

"  1  forgi\  e  e\er)'body  e\  er)'thing  every 
night.  'Let  not  the  sun  go  down  u|K)n  thv 
wrath'." 

Four  months  before,  William  Jay  GaN-nor 
was  being  j)ictured  by  nearly  every  news- 
paper In  New  York  as  an  irascible,  can- 
tankerous, peevish  crank  who  thought  him- 
self misunderstood.  To-day  he  is  generally 
recognized  as  a  jjatient  olVicial  of  large 
\ision.  whose  capabilities  have  indeed  been 
unap|)reciated.  Whereas  he  was  declared 
lo  be  temperamentally  unstable,  he  has 
pro\en  himself  conservative  and  consistent; 
described  as  a  person  inca])able  of  go\em- 
ing  himself,  he  is  by  hosts  of  his  former 
enemies  confessed  to  be  able  to  govern  a 
city  —  as  it  had  not  been  governed  for 
many  a  long  year.  He  was  elected  on  a 
Tammany  ticket  over  the  vituj)crative 
opjK)silion  of  ))rofessional  reformers,  but 
he  has  in  six  months  done  more  to  reform 
the  city  government  than  any  anti-Tammany 
mayor  ever  succeeded  in  doing.  His  candi 
dacy  alone  was  used  to  depress  city  bonds, 
but  within  ninety  days  of  his  inauguration 


"  Hi-  w.i>  ikxlvil  oil  a  'r.-imni.iliy  liikri  "^^r  Ihr  vtlu|K-raI>vr 
n|ifH>>iliiiii  of  |>rok-'^ion:il  r«-fiinncr>.  tml  lit- ha>  in  six  inonlhs  ilunc 
inon-  lo  rrl'imi  lh«-  tily  Kiivt-mmrnl  lhan  any  anti-'raniin.iny  mavor 
rvrr  •.in«f<-<lii|  in  iloing  .  .  .  Ho  »a»  flcilrtl  by  .1  iJuralily  ol 
7  (.074:  allhough  r\i  t\  i.tluT  lanilidalc  on  ihr  T.immany  tirfcrl 
waii  ttvlritlr<l " 
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'  I'lilirriDrn  wrrr  iiiLI  ili.il  tlu  x  h.iil  nn  HkIiI  I<>  nukr  :irrr>U  wilhimi 
w.iiTiinl,  nn  iirtwilly  wiliu>>iiiK  lirt-aihr^  of  ihr  |)ra(c" 


'  \Vh«-n  you  lir.i  >4t  Mr  «i.i>niir,  vmi  ihink  a  liitir  <i(  (iritrral 
(irani  and  u  litllr  i>(  .S|ir.ikrr  Cannon  " 


he  hud  inlnKliicrd  economics  sa\in^  ihc 
city  Si. 700.000  a  year,  and  increasing  its 
borrowinf^  power  $^^4,000,000. 

This  is  probably  enough,  by  way  of 
intrcxiuction.  to  suggest  that  Mayor  (laynor 
really  had  grie\ances  to  forgive  as  he  stood 
watching  the  sun  go  down  over  Manhattan 
—  al>()  to  suggest  that  he  is  a  man  worth  the 
attention  of  the  country.  Mr.  (Jaynor  is 
a  DennKTat.  Kll'icient  l)em(xrats  in  public 
olVice  are  not  many.  There  are  national 
|M)ssibilities  in  Mayor  (iaynor.  But,  apart 
from  political  |K)ssibilities.  he  is  a  man 
interesting  in  him>elf. 

William  J.  (laynor  was  born  fifty  nine 
years  ago  on  a  farm  in  ( )neida  County. 
.New  \kvcV.  'I'he  other  day  he  kept  a 
dinner  c<)m|)any  alternating  between  laugh 
ter  and  something  like  tears  as  he  lalketl 
about  the  little  frame  sch(K»lhouse  at 
Skeeterboro.  with  its  benches  and  its  cord 
w<kk|  stove  at  which  he  thawed  out  his 
frozen  ears,  and  about  the  long  days  of 
s|)litting  rails  and  tossing  hay.  He  had  a 
little  schooling  in  W  hitestown  Seminary  and 
in  Boston;  he  went  to  Hatbush.  on  the 
edge  of  Bnx)klyn.  when  he  was  twenty-one 
and  worked  for  two  years  as  a  rcjjorter  on 
BnK)klyn  papers,  while  he  studied  law. 

Flat  bush  was  the  last   place  that  the 


Creator  made,  and  there  was  little  left  to 
make  it  with,  but  there  were  forty  saloons. 
.\s  there  was  but  one  license  among  them, 
and  as  they  were  the  centre  of  a  vicious 
|>olitical  ring,  the  young  lawyer  began  to 
mtxlitate  on  the  subjects  of  disregard  for  law 
and  political  misrule.  Mt-xlitation  passed 
into  action.  He  had  the  unlicensed  sal<K)n 
keepers  ousted,  called  the  decent  people  of 


I^Irt  uncrthrr" 
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Flatbush  together,  put  up  a  citizens'  ticket, 
and  elected  it.  He  was  himself  made 
police  commissioner  and  personally  drove 
the  criminals  out  of  Flatbush. 

A  few  years  later,  havinj;  moved  "into 
town,"  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
excesses  of  the  Brooklyn  rini^  bosstd  by 
Hui^h  McLaughlin,  one  of  the  most  des- 
perate political  criminal>  America  has  ever 


Court  justice.  The  voting  annihilated  the 
rule  of  McLaughlin,  sent  his  chief  hench- 
man (John  V.  McKane,  of  Coney  Island) 
to  state  prison,  and  put  his  opponent  on 
the  bench  and  in  a  jK)sition  to  do  even 
more  elTective  serNice  to  the  cause  of 
j)oliticul  jmrity. 

Here  he  remained  three  years,  declining 
nominations   for  mavor  of   Hrooklvn,  of 


N  rslmhiy  n  minU  d  ;i>  "an  ira><  WAv,  r;int.ink«Ti»us.  |KTvish  <  rank  who  ihou^hl  liitn-,4  If  nii>un(lrrM<K*(l.  'I'o-itav  — 
In  is  m  m  r.illy  rn  ov'"''"'  •>'*  a  palii  nt  oflu  i.il  of  l.ir>;r  visi«in,  «h<is4-  (a|i;il»iliti(  s  h.tw  irulrrti  Ut-n  un.i)>|>ii'< iattti  " 


known,  (iaynor,  acting  as  a  citizen,  almost 
alone  and  without  aid.  began  a  series  of 
suits,  successively  defeating  a  big  water 
steal,  an  elevated  railroad  tax  swindle,  and 
a  |)ublic  celebration  fraud.  Public  senti- 
ment promptly  rallied  to  his  support.  He 
was  given  a  nomination  for  mayor  of  Brook 
lyn,  but  declined  it.  Later  he  was  |)er 
suaded  to  go  on  the  ticket  for  Su]»rcme 


(Jreater  New  York,  for  judge  of  the  Court 
of  .\ppeals,  and  for  (loNernor.  In  lyof) 
Mr.  (iaynor  passed  to  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Last  autumn  he 
was  given  and  accepted  the  UenKxratir 
nomination  for  mayor  of  New  York. 
()l)[)osed  by  an  excellent  Republican 
nominee,  who  was  repri-sented  as  the  reform 
candidate,  and  by  William  R.  Hearst,  he 
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was  ck(  ti^^l  by  a  plurality  of  7  .{.074;  the 
rest  of  the  Democratic  ticket  was  defeated. 

Such  are  the  outlines;  such  is  the 
l)ack,i^round  atrainst  which  the  figure  of 
New  \'f)rk's  mayor  shows.  Let  us  see  him 
now  as  mayor: 

He  began  by  making  a  series  of  ideal 
ai)j>ointments.  His  heads  of  departments 
are  a  college  of  cons|)icuously  etVicient. 
irre!)roachal)le  men.    There  isn't  a  Tam- 


job.  l(K).  He  noticed  that  the  automobile 
repair  bill  for  the  precluding  year  was 
§750,000.    He  •  took  machines  awav  from 


**  'llw  Utv  Iff  hti  Lire  is  in  lii->  ryr.  V<«u  »<hiI<I  t.ill  him  ,i  .•■ili-ni 
m.in.  Al  ihr  di)-  Hall  ihry  have  It-urnol  Ut  Itxil.  (iir  hi>  timl  ic  (Im- 
d^>|l]>inK  (4  his  eyt-i  :  Ue  waain  ni>  wunb  " 

many  man  among  them.  The  Tammany 
Iciider,  "Charley"  Mur])hy,  came  to  the 
City  Hall  to  sec  the  Mayor.  There  was  an 
intenievv.  and  after  the  Tammany  chief's 
(lei)arture  the  -Mayor  siiid  a  gocxl  word  for 
him  there  were  many  worse  men  than 
Charles  Murphy.  But  the  mayor  never 
went  to  see  Murphy. 

The  Mayor's  first  instruction  to  his 
heads  of  def>artments  was  to  ij^to 
expenditures.    He  put  his  owr 
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city  officials  who  had  no  official  need  of  them, 
and  decorated  even'  car  with  conspicuous 
letters  betraying  its  public  character.  He 
discontinued  payinj;  j)rivate  telephone  bills. 
He  removed  dead  men  from  city  pay-rolls. 
He  had  the  operation  of  the  city-owned 
Statcn  Island  ferryboats  com|)ared  with 
that  of  the  Pennsylvania  ferries  to  Xew 
Jersey,  and  cut  the  city's  crews  down  by 
half.  Where  he  found  seventeen  |)ersons 
cleaninj^  the  Fire  Department  headcpiarters 


.\  newspaper  which  had  op|)osed  him  as 
a  menace  to  the  city  credit  printed  this 
headline  thirty  days  after  Mayor  (iaynor 
had  taken  his  seat: 

"  PAY-ROLLS  A  MILLION  LKSS 

ciniNc.  ONLY  begin!" 

In  sixty  days  more  the  Mayor  had  found 
it  |K)ssible  to  save  the  city  three  fourths  of 
a  million  more.  In  the  Dock  De|»artment 
the  |>ay  roll  had  been  reduced  $300,000 
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he  di>chariieti  twelve  and  re<iuiretl  the 
remaining;  five  to  keep  the  place  cleaner. 
He  cut  otT  at  the  first  blow  150  heads  in  the 
Bronx  Park  Bureau.  He  looked  into  the 
purchase  of  su|>|»lies.  He  looked  into  the 
.\rmor>-  Bo;ird.  He  revised  the  city  print- 
ing programme.  He  gave  the  Bureau  of 
Weights  and  Measures  a  new  head.  He 
found  dummy  musicians  in  city  bands, 
and,  not  agreeing  with  Keats  that  melodies 
"  unheard  are  sweeter,"  stopj>ed  their 
'*  ditties  f>f  no  tunc." 


annually;  in  the  Dc|»artnunt  of  Parks. 
Si  50.000;  in  the  \\attr  Department, 
S343.000.  The  Mayor  had  alKilishcd  the 
/\(|ueduct  lioard.  by  this  act  alone  sjiving 
S.?25.ooo.  He  now  cut  otT  the  big  salaries 
paid  by  the  Board  of  W  ater  Supply  to  lawyers 
and  "exj>erts."  who  were  getting  rich  out 
of  the  Cat^'kill  water  i>roiect. 

Here  is  a  total  of  S1.71S.000  a  year, 
enough  to  pay  interest  on.  and  put  at  the 
city's  dis|>osal,  the  sum  of  $^5,000,000. 

.All  this  without  a  committee  of  in<juiry, 
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without  jmblic  HcmanH.  in  (|uic't  fiiltilment 
of  the  ordinan-  sworn  duties  of  his  otTicc. 


ihc  start  Mayor  tlaynor 
attention  to  the  j)olice.  They 
lo.ooo  in  New  York,  and  it  is  no 
to  rule  them  wisely  and  well, 
the  new  mayor  took  olTice,  the 
l)a|)ers  were  filled  with  stories  of  police 
brutality.  Mr.  (iaynor  practically  took 
charge  of  the  Police  Department.    He  be- 
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rant,  except  on  actually  witnessing  breaches 
of  the  peace.  Citizens  were  advised  of 
their  rights  and  told  not  to  be  sheep.  Raid 
ing  was  stopped.  The  rriayor  j)aid  nsiu 
to  sections  of  the  city  in  which  plain  clothe 
men  were  stationed  as  sentinels  before 
sus))ected  houses.  The  sentinels  were 
ordered  away.  Finally  the  iK)lice  wen- 
forbidden  to  arrest  saloon-keepers  scUini! 
on  Sunday. 

I  his  action  was  misunderstood  for  a 


\\aik(<i  at  r(»^.s  Uii'  ii>iiliii  til 
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gan  hearing  citizens'  complaints  himself. 
He  remanded  most  of  the  accused  police- 
man for  trial  —  clubbing  and  blackmailing 
being  clearly  established  in  many  cases.  He 
issued  instructions  to  the  police,  pointing 
out  the  restrictions  on  them  in  a  way  that 
must  ha\e  astonished  the  force.  Hence 
forth  a  f)oliceman  was  to  be  an  olTicer  of  the 
law.  with  specified  duties  to  be  lawfully 
executed.  Policemen  were  told  that  they 
had  no  right  to  make  arrests  without  war- 


lime,  but  the  Mayor  attended  a  mectim; 
of  the  federated  clergy  of  the  city  and 
made  his  position  so  plain  that  an  uproari 
ous  resolution  of  a|)proval  and  sup|)ort  wa> 
passed  by  a  body  probably  every  member 
of  which  had  voted  against  and  denounced 
him  a  few  months  before. 

Mayor  (iaynor's  jxiint  is  that  the  officers 
who  enforce  the  law  must  be  particularly 
conscientious  in  obeying  the  law  themselves. 
He  says,  with  much  force: 
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"Sodeties  and  private  enthusiasts  for  the 
'Buppicasion  of  vice'  should  read  history,  and 

learn  the  supreme  danger  of  trying  to  do  all 
at  once  by  the  policeman's  club  what  t  an  be 
done  at  ail  only  very  gradually  by  the  slow 
monl  development  whith  comes  principally 
from  our  scIkmiIs  and  churches.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  ^peak  with  perfect  forbearance  of 
the  strange  pretense  that  the  police  could  not 
enforce  the  law  if  they  kept  witiun  the  law 
themselves." 

A  man  is  presumed  to  be  imiocent  until 
proved  guil^.  Therefore  his  fihotc^raph 
must  not  go  into  the  Rogues'  Galli  ry  till 
he  is  convicted  as  a  rogue.  A  trinn  -  home 
is  his  castle;  therefore  policemen  have  no 
more  right  to  break  into  it  than  burglars 
have. 

Tn  Ne^v  York  state  the  excise  law  spccifi 
cally  charges  the  police  to  gather  evidence 
against  Sunday  liquor-selling,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  district-attomey,  and  foibids 
die  makmg  of  arrests  on  tiw  spot  Mayor 
GajTior  fcit  that  the  law  must  be  respected, 
first  because  it  was  the  law.  and  second 
because  it  was  its  disobedience  which  had 
made  graft  possible.  The  mayor  con- 
vinced hirosdf  that  the  police  were  collecting 
$2,000,000  a  year  by  threatening  arrests 
which  under  the  law  they  had  no  right  to 
make,  and  that  criminals  were  escaping  in 
great  numbers  duough  being  allowed  to 
deal  with  [K)liccmcn  instead  of  magistrates 
and  prosituting  attorneys.  He  warned  the 
police  that  the  law  must  be  obeyed,  that 
orderly  legal  procedure  must  be  followed  — 
m  the  interests  of  theu-  own  honesty,  the 
safeguarding  of  the  innocent,  and  die 
punishment  of  the  guilty. 

Mr.  Gaynor  lays  much  stress  on  this 
principle.  He  applies  it  to  judges  of  all 
grades,  all  civil  officers  as  weU  as  the  police. 
Most  scriou.sjy  does  he  warn  against  usur- 
l>ation  of  fx>wer,  even  in  the  interest  of 
righteousness.  "Let  the  good  man  in 
office  take  care  tbat  he  does  not  set  a  pre- 
cedent for  an  evil  one."  "Strong  govern- 
ment will  come  soon  enough.  T.et  us  who 
love  our  country  do  nothing  to  hasten  it."' 
"Take  my  word  for  it,  my  reverend  friends, 
the  only  way  to  deal  with  the  saloon  ot 
with  \ice  is  to  do  so  lawfully." 

I  take  it  that  Oa^Tinr's  respect  for 
law  is  a  fundamcnUnI  dement  of  his  char- 


acter. We  shall  see  later  that  it  is  a  funda- 
mental in  his  view  of  the  relation  between 
the  govenunent  and  the  trusts. 

The  Mayor  did  not  interest  himsdf  in 
f)olice  offenses  only.  He  also  sipjialed 
out  acts  for  praise.  An  ofiiccr  who  took  a 
lost  child  to  his  street-car  and  gave  him  his 
fare  home  received  a  letter  of  appreciation. 
The  Mayor  believes  that  the  best  way  to 
make  the  }>oiice  behave  like  honorable  men 
is  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were.  They  had 
been  treated  like  dogs,  he  says,  until  it  is 
no  wonder  if  di^  have  no  more  sdf-reqpect 
than  dogs. 

He  had  several  magistrates  to  appoint. 
He  accompanied  his  appointments  with 
fatiieily  advice.  To  one  appomtee  he 
wrote: 

*'Make  a  resolution  when  you  are  sworn  in 
never  to  allow  yourself  to  be  moved  by  political 
influences  or  by  any  improper  interference. 
Let  the  case  of  no  one,  however  humble  or 
unfortunate,  go  by  you  without  caieful 
attention." 

To  another: 

"I  hope  and  trust  that  the  morning  of  the 

day  you  a.«5sume  this  powerful  office  you  will 
feel  more  like  bowing  your  head  for  assistance 
and  strength  than  strutting  about." 

"Be  a  good  man,  and  you  will  be  a  great 
magistrate." 

During  the  campaign,  Judge  Gaynor's 
own  conduct  —  or  rather  his  bearing  —  on 
the  bench  had  not  escaped  attack.  It  was 
declared  that  he  had  been  notkmal  and 
tynuDnicai.  The  fact  probably  is  Aat  he 
was  impatient  of  ill-iire})arcd  lawyers  and 
intolerant  of  dilator)  txictics.  investigation 
throws  this  light  on  his  record: 

In  1902  the  Governor  of  New  Yoric 
appointed  a  Commission  on  the  Law's  Delay, 
which  invc-sligatcd  and  made  a  report  on 
the  work  of  the  courts  of  this  State  for  the 
seven  years  preceding. 

A  reference  to  diis  report  shows  (pp.  149 
to  151)  that  eadi  of  the  Supreme  Court 
judges  of  Nfanhattan  tried,  on  an  average. 
12.55  cases  per  monthly  term.  The 
Supreme  Court  judges  of  Brooklyn  each 
tried  on  an  average  23  .17  cases  per  month. 
Among  them  the  tabular  report  shows 
one  judge,  dcscribc<]  as  "N'umbcr  5." 
who  maintained  for  the  seven  years  the 
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surprising  average  of  ;?o-f-  cases  per  month. 
It  appears  further  that  Judge  "Number  5  ' 
spent  two  months  more  than  any  other  judge 
in  the  part  of  the  court  devoted  to  t^ 
hearing  of  motions. 

"Number  5"  was  JucIl'c  Gavnor. 

The  records  show  tiiat  lit  disposed  of 
.  more  than  three  times  as  many  cases  as  the 
aven^^e  New  Yotk  City  judge  and  twice  as 
many  as  the  avera{»e  Rrookl\Ti  jiulge  on  the 
same  bench.  Judge  Gaynor  tried  2,079 
cases.  The  next  highest  in  volume  of  work 
deposed  of  (**  Number  2/'  Judge  Dickson) 
tried  1,481  cases. 

Was  this  celerity  the  result  of  carele^ 
haste  and  inconsiderate  tyranny  —  or  was 
it  the  result  of  sound  IqpX  learning  and 
extraordinary  presiding  ability? 

The  report  throws  light  on  this  question  a 
few  pages  further  on :  Here  is  a  table  which 
shows  that  of  the  cases  appealed  from  the 
Broc^lyn  Supreme  Court  (>6  per  cent  were 
affirm^.  But  one  judge  had  an  aversge 
of  affirmations  much  hitler  than  this; 
77  percent,  of  the  cases  appealed  from  Judge 
"  Number  5 ' '  were  affu-med.  J  udge  Gaynor 
tried  far  more  cases  than  any  other  of  tiie 
forty-six  judges  in  the  Mettopolitan  dis- 
trict, and  his  judgment  was  sustamed  in 
more  cases  than  was  an\  other  judo's. 

The  figtires  need  no  comment 

Certainly,  the  Urge  mteiests  of  the  dty 
are  being  handled  by  an  able  grasp.  The 
mayor,  for  the  first  lime  in  the  city's  history, 
personally  presided  over  llie  selling  of 
S5o,ooo,ooo  of  city  b<mds.  An  e<iuitable 
settlement  of  a  disputed  city  gas-bill  was 
arrived  at  A  better  understanding  was 
effect^  between  the  city  government  and 
the  Public  Ser^'ice  Commission.  This 
mayor,  the  cantankerous,  was  present  every- 
where—  a  recondling  influence.  "Don't 
let's  call  names;  let's  get  together."  *  Fmd 
out  what  you  can  agree  on;  don't  keep 
haqjing  on  your  differences."  "You'll 
never  get  anything  from  the  railroad  by 
calling  opprobrious  names.  Think  of  some- 
thing nice  to  say."  "  Quarrds  never  paid 
a  div  idend."  "  Don  t  denounce  anybody; 
approach  the  problem  with  the  big  and 
charitable  heart  of  Jesus  and  the  broad 
mind  of  a  philosopher."  "  Nagging  at  me 
does  no  good;  come  and  help  me.  My 
job  isn't  easy*"  Such  are  some  of  the 


things  I  heard  him  say  in  the  course  of  a 
day. 

The  management  of  the  ct^  of  New 
York  on  the  financial  side  is  equal  to  that 

of  a  bi:sinc-ss  of  $200,000,000  a  year.  The 
city  o'Ticers  and  cmrilovec-s  number  f)0,ooo. 
To  conduct  niuui(.ipai  aHuirs  of  such 
proportions  is  no  small  job.  But  lifoyor 
Gaynor  and  his  associates,  the  presidents 
of  the  five  lioroui^hs,  are  ■  l;innin<^  new  sub 
ways  and  docks  of  an  extent  so  va^t  that  the 
expenditures  of  his  administration  will  be 
mtich  more  Uian  a  thousand  millions  of 
dollars.  A  great  era  of  impro\'ement  on  a 
scale  up  to  now  undreamed  of  by  any  city  in 
the  world  is  about  to  be  initiated.  To  plan 
with  large  vision  for  the  future  and  its  prob- 
lems and  to  cany  out  the  great  works  with- 
out the  loss  of  city  money,  is  Mayor  Gay- 
nor's  task;  and  already  'he  city  believes 
Uiat  he  will  do  it  with  success. 

The  personal  qualities  observed  in  the 
new  mayor  soon  did  their  work  tn  winning 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  During  the  cam- 
paipi  Mr.  Gaynor  had  quoted  a  sentiment 
from  tpictetus:  'What  another  saith  of 
thee  coooemeth  more  him  that  saith  it  than 
it  cooceineth  thee."  The  newspaper  re- 
porters were  tickled  by  the  idea  of  a  Tam- 
many candidate  quoting  Kpictetus,  and  a 
never-ending  stream  of  copy  (lowed  from 
the  rock  of  Mr.  Gaynor's  daxac  sdiolaiship. 
Epictetus,  Cato.  Plutarch  became  by  name 
as  familiar  to  New  York  readers  as  Muk 
i  wain  and  K.if»ling. 

It  was  begun  as  ridicule,  but  I  liave  an 
idea  that  Epictetus  did  something  toward 
the  election  of  Mr.  Gaynor,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  his  reputation  as  a  classicist  con- 
tributes toward  the  Mayors  fxjpularit)'. 
Not  only  do  New  Yorkers  stand  a  little 
in  awe  of  bb  learning*  but  th^  accept  it 
as  a  mark  of  the  Mayor's  quaintly  humorous 
originality. 

i'he  only  city  ordinance  that  Mr.  Gaynor 
has  vetoed  was  one  regulating  cold  storage. 
At  a  hearing  on  the  subject  the  Mayor  re- 
called the  fact  that  Lord  Bacon  had  tried 
stufTint,'  chicken  with  ice  and  had  come  to 
hiij  death  from  the  experiment  The  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Parkhurst  waited  on  the  Mayor, 
and  the  slory  leaked  out  that  the  short<ut 
reformer  was  much  bewildered  when  the 
Maytv  gravely  insisted  on  discussing  with 
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him  Lecky's  chapter  on  the  oldest  profession, 
in  the  world,  St.  Auf^ustinc's  Confessions, 
and  Lilly's  works,  with  which,  the  Mayor 
assumed,  the  worthy  di%ine  was  of  course 
funiliar. 

A  citizen  who  had  been  down  too  often 
for  jury  duty  wrote  to  the  M:ivor  asking 
relief.  "The  city  has  far  tw  lew  capable 
men  in  my  line,"  he  wrote.  His  letter- 
paper  bore  tbe  motto  "Audaces  fartuna 
ptwUJ"  He  was  a  rat-catcher.  The  Mayor 
courteously  replied: 

"Sooner  than  have  the  city  overrun  with 
rats,  I  would  prefer  to  have  you  relieved  of 
jury  duty.  Don't  you  think  you  had  better 
have  a  biU  introduced  in  the  legislature  exempt- 
ing rat-catchers  from  jury  service?  The 
trouble  is,  there  are  so  many  exemptions 
already  that  only  rat-catchers  and  a  few  other 
professions  are  left.  I  see  that  you  are  a 
classical  si  holar.  My  experience  is  that  learned 
men  are  lo  be  found  everywhere.  .Vs  \vc  read 
in  *D<m  Quixote,*  tbe  mountains  breed  learned 
men,  and  pbilosopliers  are  found  in  the  huts 
of  shepherds.'* 

.\  fortnight  after  taking  the  oath  of  office 
the  Mayor,  trying  to  get  to  his  Long  Island 
farm  through  a  bliziuird,  was  stalled  m  a 
train.  With  Mr.  Shcpard,  an  editor,  as  a 
comj)anion,  he  started  to  walk  to  the  nearest 
station.  The  night  was  dark,  the  snow 
deep,  the  wind  fierce,  and  in  tr)ing  to 
cross  a  trestle  his  companion  was  blown 
off  and  fell  thirty  feet,  breaking  both  his 
legs.  The  Mayor  climbed  down  the  icy 
trestle  tr)  the  rescue.  A  track-walker  fortti 
nately  came  upon  the  scene;  and.  lea\ing 
him  with  the  injured  man,  tlie  Mayor 
pushed  through  the  storm  to  tbe  station  of 
Syossett,  and  returned  with  aid.  Mr. 
Shepnrd  says  that  he  owes  bis  life  to  Mr. 
Ga)Tior. 

A  few  days  later  he  was  seen  —  rubber- 
booted  against  the  miiy  roads — trudging 
fnnn  hb  country  home  to  n  \  illage  seven 
miles  away,  to  which  he  had  given  an 
.American  llag.  He  raiseti  it  on  its  pole, 
led  a  little  crowd  in  the  singing  of 
"America,**  standing  bareheaded  in  the 
rain,  and  then  trudged  the  se\cn  miles  back. 
Not  that  that  was  anything  for  Mr.  Gaynnr. 
hut  not  many  metropolitan  mayors  of  three- 
score years  climb  icy  trestles  and  splash 
about  00  wintry  roads  with  the  cnjoyinent 


which  Mr.  Gaynor  really  finds  in  such 

activities. 

The  number  of  personal  appeals  that 
come  before  the  Mayor  is  astonishing. 
Years  ago,  as  a  judg»,  he  formed  the  habit 
of  answering  every  letter  that  he  received; 
possibly  knowledge  of  the  fact  has  spread 
abroad.  No  mayor  of  New  York  was  e\  er 
so  besieged  by  troubled  people.  They 
crowd  the  ante-rooms  at  the  City  Hall;  they 
telephone  his  office  and  his  residence;  they 
wavlay  him  on  his  well  known  path  between 
Lily  Hall  and  his  Brooklyn  home;  they 
pile  on  him  letters  by  the  hundred  at  eveiy 
mail:  people  with  complaints  against  the 
fxilice;  parents  of  lost  children;  poor 
friends  of  an  invalid  or  an  injured  man; 
widows  robbed  of  their  inheritances;  wives 
of  drunken  husbands.  In  the  first  three 
months  in  office,  Mayor  Gaynor  wrote 
15,000  letters. 

"Sometimes  I  can  do  something.  More 
often,  I  can  only  send  a  little  comfort  or  en- 
couragement or  advice.  Do  you  know  it  is  won- 
derful how  often  the  friendless  and  poor  need  a 
litUe  advice  more  than  anything  else,  how  ready 
they  are  to  accept  it.  and  what  good  it  does  them  ? 
Cranks?  Well,  some  of  my  correspondents 
are  in  prisons  and  asylums.  That  doesn't 
make  any  difFerenre;  they  arc  entitled  to 
anything  1  can  do  for  them.  I  never  talk  of 
cruiks.  I  can  them  'alert  people.'  Jesus  was 
denounced  as  a  crank,  you  know,  but  events 
showed  he  wasn't  one." 

WTien  you  first  see  Mr.  Gaynor,  you 
think  a  little  of  General  Grant  and  a  h'ttle 
of  speaker  Cannon.  The  Mayor  is  a 
rather  »lighl  man,  erect,  with  a  well-poised 
head,  which  he  sekkm  turns,  and  a  gray, 
close-dipped  beard.  The  life  of  his  face 
is  in  his  eye.  You  would  call  him  a  silent 
man.  At  the  City  Hall  they  have  learned 
to  look  for  his  nod,  or  the  dropping  of  his 
eyes;  he  wastes  no  words,  speakmg  only 
when  neccssar)'  in  a  low,  even  voice,  posi- 
tively and  tn  the  point.  lie  is  the  most 
effective  president  a  board  of  t>iin»aic  or  a 
public  hearing  ever  had;  under  him  business 
moves  swiftly  without  the  unnecessary  loss 
of  a  second.  His  manner  is  one  of  reser\  e, 
of  dignity,  often  of  seventy.  Economically 
employing  every  second  of  his  own  time, 
he  is  intolerant  of  foolish  and  thoughtless 
people  who  cause  him  to  waste  it  He 
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can  be,  and  often  is,  bitter,  and  at  all  times 
is  plain  of  speech. 

You  see  he  tt  lar  from  possessing  or 
cultivating  the  prace  of  a  popular  idol.  No 
man  was  ever  so  a])i)arently  indilTcrcnt  to 
the  good  opinion  of  the  public.  He  ii> 
much  sought  after  as  a  speaker  for  public 
occasions;  if  anybody  u  tardy  or  undignified, 
he  is  likely  to  snub  the  committee  which 
asks  him  to  speak,  lecture  the  gentlemen 
who  come  to  escort  him,  admonish  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  scold  the 
audience  —  but  before  he  sits  down  he 
has  everybody  cheering.  Not  everybody 
cheered  when,  at  the  dinner  of  the  Ne\vs- 
paper  Publishers'  Association,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  proprietors  oi  the  chief  papers 
of  the  United  States,  he  declared  that 
William  Randolph  Tfcarst  was  a  forger  and 
a  falsifier  of  public  documents;  one  Hearst 
employee  was  present.  The  Suffolk  County 
Society  was  not  pleased  wlien  Mr.  Gaynor, 
after  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  banquet- 
room  without  being  noticed,  left  the  place 
with  the  speech  of  the  evening  undelivered 
—  but  the  Mayor  of  New  York  has  been 
received  with  proper  attention  ever  since. 

Nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  could  exceed 
the  grace  and  appropriateness  of  his  ad- 
dresses on  public  occasions  when  he  chooses 
to  be  nice,  nor  the  perfection  of  the  hospi- 
tality which  he  shows  distinguished  vmtors 
to  the  city.  No  mayor  has  ever  given  such 
a  dinner  as  that  with  which,  out  of  his 
private  purse,  the  Mayor  honored  Prince 
TsaiTaa 

One  must  go  home  vnth  a  man  to  know 
him.  I.cavc  the  City  Hall  with  this  silent — 
and,  as  they  call  him,  cynical — mayor,  and 
go  with  him  on  that  three-mile  wallc  to  Piros- 
pect  Park  which  he  takes  twice  a  day. 
0!i>t  rve  his  humanity  expand  as  he  foots  it 
,  homew.inl  with  the  crowds.  See  it  come 
to  blossom  in  the  warmth  of  afiection  that 
waits  for  him  at  the  end  of  that  journey. 
Then  sit  with  him  an  evenmg  in  his  study, 
below  the  well-ordered  ranks  of  sheepskin 
an  1  morocco,  while  the  friendly  smoke 
wreaths  the  two  big  globes,  and  the  talk 
ranges  among  problems  histoncal  and 
philosophical: 

A  bold  sketch  of  the  evolution  of  modem 
Europe;  an  iUuminating  remark  on  the 


basis  of  law;  an  excursus  on  tlie  Latin 
legal  temperament;  an  argument  on  the 

justice  of  the  French  separation  law;  the 
condition  of  England;  the  personality  of 
Lloyd-George;  Danvinism  and  its  exposi- 
tion centuries  ago  by  Origen  and  Atiuinasius; 
Petrarch  and  Cicero,  and  the  Sodalkm  of 
the  Man  of  Nazareth;  Socialists  are  an 
honest  folk  —  how  f(M)Iish  of  us  to  make  it 
hard  for  them  to  meet  and  make  speeches! 
Wat  Tyler  and  John  Ball;  the  code  of 
Justinian;  Isaiah,  and  the  history  of  IsraeL 
What  do  we  mean  by  "  the  people"  ?  Only 
the  demagogue  means  the  man  with  the 
l)atch  on  his  trousers.  Crime  —  is  it  aJl 
the  result  of  physical  cause  ?  Is  the  criminal 
merdy  an  mvalkl?  Porhaps,  but  often  an 
incurable  one.  What  is  ci\ili/ation,  any- 
way, and  where  is  it  to  be  found?  Is  it 
ahead  of  us  or  behind  ?  What  is  progress  ? 
Docs  history  advance  or  move  in  circles  and 
fulfil  itself  m  returning  to  its  beginning? 
What  is  to  happen  in  the  apprcmching 
climax  when  West  is  full  face  to  face  with 
East?  Are  the  Orientals  our  inferiors? 
All  that  we  have  we  got  from  the  East  — 
the  very  langu^e  of  physics,  astronomy, 
mathematics,  is  Oriental;  not  a  woman  in 
Europe  three  hundred  years  ago  possessed 
an  undergarment;  cuitiure  and  social  order 
wm  venerable  in  the  East  when  our  an- 
cestors were  dancing  naked  in  the  woods; 
Jesus  was  an  Asiatic,  and  it  isn't  the  Chris- 
tian invaders  of  China  and  India  who  are 
the  most  Christ-like.  The  world  is  a 
strange  and  wondbdful  place,  histiKy  u 
palpitant  with  excitement,  to  live  »  a 
romantic  and  wonderful  thing,  to  think 
an  cxLTcisc  than  which  the  archangels  can 
have  no  occupation  nobler  or  more  joyous. 

You  are  made  to  fed  that  this  martinet 
of  a  mayor  is,  in  his  study-slippers,  somO' 
(hint^  of  a  poet,  a  man  who  meditates  on  thr 
Hit,'  Thini^'s.  Hut  do  not  imagine  him  a 
rhapsodist.  There  is  plenty  thought  and 
said,  under  the  study-temp,  of  such  thmgs 
as  trusts  and  railroad  rates. 

Perhaps  I  can  quote  directly  rcgardinc^ 
his  views  on  these  s\il)jccts.  I  fancy  that 
they  will  interest  the  country.  They  are 
pretty  vigorous  views: 

wltfch,  through  legal  favori(> 

ism,  allows  a  few  to  aggrandize  themselves  OUt 
of  the  toil  of  the  maoy  has  no  right  to  exist. 
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"Wc  talk  about  prosperity.  Prosperity 
doesn't  consist  in  the  total  of  a  countr)-'s  pro- 
ductioQ  so  much  as  in  the  justice  of  the  division. 
Very  well.  The  most  sacred  duty  of  govern- 
ment is  the  nr?;itivc  one  «>f  t^kinj^  care  to  do 
nothing  to  make  pussiblt-  aa  uujuat  distribution. 
Has  it  any  further  duty  ?  Is  it  possible  for  a 
gpvenunent  to  enact  bmefioent^  positive  legis- 
lation? 

"If  those  who  are  now  clamoring  in  this 
country  for  laws  to  regulate  trade  and  the  use 
of  capital  in  commerce  would  read  the  histon,- 
of  such  laws  in  England  (not  to  mention  those 
off  the  other  European  countries)  from  tiie 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  ccntniy  to  the  vepcal 
of  all  such  lawn  by  the  great  economic  movement 
led  by  Cobden  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth, 
their  voices  night  he  stilled.  We  may  soon 
wake  in  this  countrv'  to  a  full  realization  that 
our  commercial  and  industrial  evils,  whatever 
they  may  be,  great  or  small,  have  their  origin 
in  laws  which  we  have  ]>as.scd  instead  ol  in  any 
failure  to  pass  laws.  Many  5eem  to  think 
that  every  and  any  ill  can  be  cured  by  passing 
a  statute.   No  greater  fallacy  ever  existed. 

"You  remember,  don't  you,  the  penal  statute 
against  'forestallers'  and  'regraiLTs'  and  'en- 
grossers.' Goods  had  to  be  bought  and  sold 
in  established  markets.  A  man  who  bought 
goods  before  they  had  reached  the  market  \va> 
a  'forestaller.'  A  man  who  bought  in  the 
market  and  sold  at  the  same  place  at  a  higher 
price  was  a  'regrater.'  One  who  Stored  up 
food  and  luld  it  to  s<Il  at  a  profit  was  an  'en- 
grosser.'   All  these  men  were  made  criminab. 

"But  the  laws  were  wholly  futile.  They 
could  not  change  the  natural  course  of  trade. 
By  hampering  it,  however,  and  subjecting  mer- 
chants to  constant  penal  danger  and  extra 
expenses^  they  did  tiie  exact  opposite  of  what 
was  intended;  tluy  lessened  production,  caused 
an  imperfect  distrilmiiun,  made  prices  unstable, 
and  even  brought  on  lanuuc.  Hie  legislature 
might  as  well  have  tried  to  regulate  the  seasons. 
In  the  words  of  M.uaulay,  'In  spite  of  the 
legislature  the  snow  would  fall  when  the  sun 
was  in  Capricorn  and  the  (lowers  would  bloom 
when  he  was  in  Cancer.'  But,  owing  to  the 
leadline's  of  Adam  Smith  and  under  the  enlight- 
ened leadership  of  Burke,  many  of  these  laws 
were  repealed  in  1773.  Four  years  later  Adam 
Smith  published  his  great  economic  work, 
'The  Wealth  of  Nations.'  I  never  read  a  line 
of  this  incomparable  man  without  mentally 
saying  of  him  what  our  Emeison  has  so  fine^ 
said  of  SIi.ikes|>eare  'He  was  a  wonder; 
he  struck  twelve  every  time.' 

**Tbcn,  though  iJic  silly  statutes  were  re- 
pealed, the  courts  undertook  to  keep  them  in 


force  as  common  law.  Of  course  courts  have 
dorw:  a  good  deal  of  good  in  the  world's  history. 
But  demons  of  courts  have  never  thwarted  the 
moral  sense  nor  the  enlightened  purpose  of  a 
people  —  never.  .\nd  finally,  in  1846,  in 
respoobc  tu  the  grea.1  ecoouaiic  movement  led 
by  Cobden,  Parliament  at  one  stroke  did  away 
with  all  such  interferences  with  trade,  whether 
by  statutes  or  by  common  law,  and  English 
commerce  was  left  to  the  government  ol  natural 
laws  alone. 

"Histor)'  teaches  beyond  a  doubt  that  to 
govern  least  is  to  govern  best. 

"If  trusts  are  injurious,  the  only  legislation 
needed  to  prevent  them  is  to  repeal  the  Icgis* 
lation  which  enables  them  to  form." 

Unusual  as  such  \ie\vs  may  seem,  they 
are  perfectly  consistent  with  Mr.  Gaynor's 
system  of  political  faith.  He  is  a  Jeffcr- 
sonian  Democrat,  I  suppose.  He  believes 
hi  hidividual  freedom,  m  as  little  law  as 
possible,  and  in  the  swift,  exact,  and  lawful 
enforcement  of  it.  He  has  striking  ideas 
(which  I  hesitate  to  set  down,  because  it 
isn^t  faur  merely  to  state  them  baldly  with- 
out explanatksn)  r^g^urding  constitutioiis. 

"There  is  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  talked 

regarding  constitutions.  \\'e  speak  of  our  own 
a."?  a  written,  and  the  British  as  an  unwritten 
couiiituiiuu.  In  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the 
British  Constitution  is  in  writii^:  the  Magna 
Charta,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  etc.  Macaulay 
said  of  it  that  though  constantly  changing  there 
never  was  an  instant  of  time  when  the  chief 
part  of  it  was  not  old.  That  is  an  ideal  con* 
stitutron.  Lincoln  5aid  that  no  constitution 
should  outlive  a  generation.  Most  of  our 
States  have  coostitutioos  vrhicb  pnivide  auto- 
matically for  their  own  deadi  at  die  end  of  a 
period  of  years." 

On  one  subject  of  Immense  cuirent 
interest,  Judge  Gaynor  was  thinking  and 
speaking  ten  years  ago  —  railroad  rates. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  perceive  that 
favoritism  in  freight  rates  was  Uie  greatest 
crime  of  the  day.  He  holds  that  railroads 
arc  piiblic  highways  and  not  i)ri\ate  roads, 
and  that  the  companies  who  'own  '  them 
are  merely  trustees  for  the  public.  Passes 
and  rebates  didn't  have  to  be  made  illegial 
by  statute  —  they  were  always  so. 

Judtre  Gavnor  was  one  of  the  fir*!  to 
expose  and  denounce  the  various  schemes 
and  devices  by  means  of  whidi  the  rail- 
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side-track,  the  private-car  lease,  the  mid- 
night tariff,  the  inside  corporation. 

"Some  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
government  should  take  the  railroads  and  run 
them  in  order  to  end  the  abuse,  the  same  as 
Bismarck  had  to  do  in  Germany.  It  is  very 
certain  that  if  the  abuse  can  be  ended  in  no 
other  way  the  people  will  compel  government 
to  take  the  roads.  They  do  not  intend  that 
their  legislatures  shall  be  corruptetl  and  their 
government  controlled  by  those  who  control 
the  railroads.  This  country  and  government 
of  ours  are  great  enough  to  do  anything.  There 
is  nothing  radical  or  startling  alxjut  government 
owning  and  running  railroads,  when  one-half 
or  more  of  the  railroads  of  the  world  are  owned 
and  operated  by  government. 

"  For  my  part  I  would  rather  not  see  govern- 
ment do  it.  Private  enterprise  is  too  valuable 
to  be  eliminated  from  railroad  building  and 
management  if  it  can  be  avoided.  My  own 
view,  which  I  express  with  diflSdence,  is  that 
it  is  only  necessary  for  government  to  appoint 
the  general  freight  agent  of  every  railroad, 
for  he  could  stop  all  rate  favoritism  at  once.  It 
would  not  be  his  office  to  fix  the  schedules  of 
rates,  but  only  to  see  that  every  one  paid  the 
schedule-rate,  no  more  and  no  less.  The 
summary  dismissal  by  him  of  any  local  agent 
who  gave  a  false  rate,  and  his  criminal  prosecu- 
tion by  government,  would  soon  destroy  the 
cvi\. 

"But,  at  any  rate,  and  in  some  way  or  other, 
this  wrong  will  be  righted.  The  moral  sense 
of  the  people  is  awakened  and  we  may  trust  the 
result.  I  am  no  enemy  of  honestly  acquired 
wealth,  but  I  have  been  the  life-long  enemy  of 
moral  wrong.  Neither  do  the  people  hate  the 
rich;  they    hate    only  injustice.    Even  the 


French,  when  ihey  undertook  to  right  things 
tore  down  the  Bastile,  but  did  not  touch  tk 
Bank  of  France." 

New  York  has  a  mayor  whom  the  first 
few  months  of  his  term  have  erected  into 
a  national  figure.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
eyes  of  expectant  people  even-^n-here  are 
beginning  to  turn  to  him.  No  personaJit}- 
on  the  horizon  is  more  striking  than  that  of 
the  grave  little  man  who  quotes  I^tin  in  a 
sad  voice,  while  he  holds  in  abashed  sub- 
mission the  powerful  corruptists  of  a  great 
city.  The  contempt  in  which  this  man 
holds  the  hitherto  irresistible  syndicates  of 
greed  and  violence,  and  the  quiet  ease  with 
which  he  defies  them,  are  a  new  spectacle  in 
America.  His  originality,  his  independence, 
restrained  by  a  quiet  humor  and  a  sound 
common  sense,  which  he  brought  from  the 
farm,  mark  him,  it  seems  to  me,  as  a  man 
likely  to  be  a  national  favorite. 

It  would  be  nothing  strange  if  a  people 
fond  of  wise  sayings  should  take  a  fancy 
to  the  man  who  made  Epictetus  famous 
among  the  men  on  the  street;  if  a  people 
who  were  thinking  a  good  deal  about  high 
prices  and  waste  should  inquire  about  the 
mayor  who  is  saving  New  York  millions 
of  dollars;  if  the  hero  who  tamed  the  Flat- 
bush  toughs,  smashed  the  Brooklyn  ring, 
jailed  the  Coney  Island  boss,  and  chained 
the  Tammany  tiger  should  one  day  be 
invited  to  try  his  hand  on  the  colossal 
forces  of  greed  which  thus  far  have  defied 
restraint  by  the  hand  of  the  National 
Government. 


THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  BIGGER  DOLLAR 

HOW  COOPERATION  HOLDS  DOWN  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  — AN  ENGLISH  MILL-TOWN 
COMPARED  WITH  A  NEW  ENGLAND  MILL  TO WN-THE  SORT  OF  "SOCIALISM"  THAT  PAYS 

BY 

ZACH  McGHEE 


DURING  a  recent  visit  to  England 
I  observed  this  striking  contrast: 
in  America  the  seller  dominates 
business,  so  that  the  effort  is  always  to 
increase  prices;  in  the  United  Kingdom  the 


buyer  is  the  dominating  factor,  and  the 
tendency  is  always  to  lower  prices. 

('><)  with  me  along  a  magnificent  macadam 
road  into  the  little  town  of  Burnley,  set 
snvigly  up  among  the  green  hills  of  Lan- 
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cashire.  It  is  picturesque  and  old,  English 
to  the  core,  but  not  the  sleepy  little 

town  that  we  have  been  tauj^ht  to  tliink 
ih.u  an  English  village  i^;  l^trnlcv  i,> 
accounted  scarcely  more  than  a  \iiiage, 
although  a  hundred  thousand  people  live 
there;  Except  for  the  clatter  of  the  ircm- 
rimmed  "clogs"  which  the  happy  children 
wear  on  their  feet,  there  is  little  noise.  And 
yet,  before  you  and  I  gel  up  to  our  eight 
o^dod:  breid^lBSt  in  the  morning,  they  have 
made  half  a  million  yards  of  cotton  cloth  — 
en<vjc>h  for  a  dress  apiece  for  some  30,000 
women.  They  ha\  e  made  20,000,000  yards 
by  the  time  we  are  ready  for  dinner.  I  he 
Streets  throb  with  life  and  eneigy,  though 
not  with  bustle  or  hurry;  and  tall  towering 
chimney's  from  hundreds  of  throbbing  fac- 
tories oiler  up  their  burnt  offerings  to  the 
Goddess  of  Industry. 

Let  us  take  one  of  the  street-cars  which 
carry  the  busy  thousands.  The  service  is 
excellent;  everybody  has  a  seat  -  the  law 
SO  requires;  the  fare  is  one  penny  (two 
cents).  Our  landlady  pays  for  her  gas  fifty- 
four  cents  a  thousand  feet,  and  if  we  watch 
it  we  can  see  that  it  is  a  far  superior  gas  to 
that  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  I  pay  $1 
for  a  thousand  feet.  The  electric  light  in 
our  room  coats  our  landlady  about  half 
what  it  costs  us  in  those  American  cities 
where  it  is  cheapest.  Water  is  furnished  to 
ever}  household  at  the  actual  cost  of  trans- 
porting it 

Otir  landlady  charges  us  considenibty 
less  for  board  than  we  are  accustomed  to 

pay  —  that  is,  if  she  charges  us  her  usual 
price  —  for  she  can  alTord  it.  She  buys  14 
pounds  of  the  "best  American  flour"  for 
two  shilHngs  (49  cents);  in  America  she 
would  have  to  pay  70  cents  for  the  same 
flour.  She  buys  25  pounds  of  the  best  j^rade 
of  granulated  sugar  for  the  equivalent  of  a 
dollar;  it  she  lived  in  Luuii>tana,  Michigan, 
or  Idaho,  where  this  sugar  grows,  she  could 
get  no  mcHPe  than  from  14  to  16  pounds  of 
the  same  sugar  for  her  dollar.  Her  rice 
costs  her  from  5  to  ()  cents  a  j)oimd;  in  the 
rice-fields  of  South  (.arolina  she  would  [tay 
10  cents  a  pound  for  it.  A  pound  paduge 
of  soda  costs  her  one  cent  In  America  it 
would  cost  her  five  rents. 

In  .America  there  is  a  hea\y  tax  on  each 
of  these  articles,  a  tax  which  does  not,  how- 


ever, go  to  the  support  of  the  Government 

but  to  the  "business  man"  —  that  is,  to  the 
man  who  sells.  In  England  they  are  lcK)k- 
ing  out  for  the  interests  of  our  landlady, 
who  has  to  buy,  and  there  is  no  ulx. 

Our  landlady  (along  with  the  greater 
portion  of  the  people  in  Burnley)  buys  her 
goods  from  cooperative  stores,  which  are 
o[>eratcd  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  people 
who  buy  from  them.  The  "business  man" 
who  gets  the  pn^ts  is  dw  one  who  hvy%i 
the  one  who  sells  gets  a  salary.  What  is  true 
of  Burnley  is  true  of  practically  every  town 
and  borough  in  the  United  Kingdom.  One 
cooperative  store  in  Edinburgh  last  year 
had  38,180  customers,  to  every  one  of  whom 
$1.08  out  of  %$  worth  purchased  (21.6  per 
cent.)  was  returned.  That  is  what  they 
call  a  successful  business.  Instead  of  one 
successful  "business  man"  or  a  small  group 
of  stockhdders,  there  are  38,180  of  than. 

MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP  KVKRYA^'HERE 

Likewise  in  this  and  practically  eveiy 
British  town  the  consumer  (the  man  who 
buys)  » the  "business  man"  who  owns  and 

operates  the  gas-works,  the  water-worlcs, 
the  electric  lighting  plant,  the  street  raihvHv 
system,  and  all  the  other  public  utiUues, 
including  in  most  places  the  nuiket  stalls, 
the  public  baths,  the  hospitals,  the  ceme- 
teries, and  in  some  cases  tenement-houses 
and  ofTicc  buildings.  In  Glasgow,  for  in- 
stance, a  man  can  live  in  a  dwelling  which 
he  rents  from  all  the  dtizens  of  his  city;  he 
can  cook  meals  on  a  dtizens-owned  stove 
with  citizens-made  I'n-  make  his  tea  with 
citizens-furnished  water,  ride  to  his  business 
on  street  cars  owned  and  operated  by  all 
the  citizens,  use  a  dtizens-owned  tdephone; 
when  it  grows  dark  he  can  switch  OO  a 
citizens  furnished  electric  light;  he  can  use 
the  citizen  operated  baths — tub,  shower, 
or  swimming  pool,  hot  or  cold,  with  every 
necessity  for  h»  comfort  and  convenience, 
induding  soap  and  towd  —  Ux  from  one  to 
six  cents;  he  can  hire  his  ser\'ants  through 
the  citizen-o|)erated  servants'  bureau,  with 
no  charge  either  to  him  or  10  the  ser\'ant; 
his  chikhen  may  use  the  public  pUiygrounds 
furmshed  with  all  sorts  of  gymnasium  appli- 
ances: he  himself  may  play  on  the  }»uhlir  golf- 
links;  he  and  his  children  may  attend,  free, 
the  .Saturday  afternoon  music  concerts  — 
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outdoors  in  summer,  in  a  wann,  comfortable 
hal]  in  winter;  they  can  visit  at  any  time, 
free,  the  public  art  collections;  he  can  buy 
his  goods  from  the  citizens-owned  markets; 
if  he  wishes  to  give  an  entertainment  to  his 
friends,  he  can  use  at  a  small  coat  the 
dtUEOB-owned  public  halls;  he  can  even 
grow  oats  or  turnips  in  the  public  gardens, 
and  go  fishing  in  the  citizens'  special  fishing 
preserves  in  the  beautiful  Loch  Katrine. 
If  he  is  a  working-man  and  a  widower,  say, 
with  young  children,  he  can  live  in  neat  and 
comfortable  lodgings,  owned  and  kept  by 
the  citizens,  with  a  nurse  paid  by  the  citizens 
to  take  care  of  his  children;  when  he  gets 
sick  he  can  go  to  the  public  hospital  owned 
by  all  the  citizens  (even  to  a  hospital  for 
inebriates  if  that  be  his  malady);  and 
when  he  finally  comes  to  die  he  may  be 
buried  in  the  citizens'  cemetery — a  cemetery 
not  for  paupers,  but  for  the  first  citizens  of 
the  city.  And  all  of  these  he  gets  at  actual 
cost,  without  paying  one  penny  of  profit  to 
the  seller,  the  "business  man"  in  our  sense. 
And  there  is  not  one  penny  or  one  particle 
of  charity  in  it  all.  No  jjhilanthroijist 
has  provided  any  of  these  benefits,  but 
he  hiniself  and  his  fellow-citizens  have 
established  them.  He  is  not  even  taxed 
for  most  of  the  benefits,  for  they  support 
themselves. 

"Why,  in  America  this  would  be  called 
Socialism,"  I  said  one  day  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  knew 
that  he  was  not  a  Socialist,  and  I  waited 
with  interest  to  see  how  he  was  going  to 
explain.  Strangely  enough,  he  did  not 
explain  at  all;  he  calmly  pufled  his  cigar 
and  observed,  *'WeII,  I  can't  just  see  what 
difference  it  makes  what  you  call  it  You 
can  see  that  it  is  a  success." 

While  this  particular  man  was  not  fright- 
ened, the  word  "Socialism"  is  a  bugaboo 
in  England  just  as  it  is  here.  It  is  the 
word  diat  frightens  people,  not  the 
thing  itself,  for  throughout  the  length  and 
brcrKlth  of  the  island  there  is  scarcely  to  be 
found  a  man  of  any  ])olitical  party  or 
economic  faith  who  opposes  municipal 
ownership  and  operation  of  all  public 
utilities.  Moreover,  all  the  telegraph  lines 
in  Great  Britain  are  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Government  at  cost;  when  the  present 
franchise  of  the  telephone  company  expires 


in  1911,  the  GovemnMnt  (it  has  already 

been  agreed)  will  take  over  all  telephone 
lines;  and  there  is  more  or  less  general 
belief  that  the  taking  over  of  the  railroads 
will  soon  follow. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  whidi  is  going 
on  in  England;  and  I  have  told  only  a  part 
It  is  not  involved  in  the  present  poUtical 
agitation,  nor  was  it  an  issue  in  the  recent 
election  —  for  all  political  parties  have  en- 
couraged it.  It  is  not  a  political  revolutioii 
but  an  economic  evolution  already  far  ad- 
vanced, and  not  all  the  lords  in  creation  can 
stop  or  stay  it.  It  is  not  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  or 
the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Asquith,  has 
''Socialistic  tendencies,'*  but  that  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  apart 
from  politics  and  almost  wholly  independent 
of  it,  there  has  already  grown  up  a  condition 
which  the  Socialists  in  no  other  country 
have  even  hoped  to  attain  in  this  generatioii. 

COOPERATION  BETTER  THAN  CHARITY 

Cycling  one  day  in  the  vicinity  of  Birming-  « 
ham,  I  came  suddenly  into  a  new  and  \ 
beautiful  village.  Artistic  cottages  of  four, 
SOX,  and  eight  rooms,  each  surrounded  by 
a  carpet  of  green  grass  speckled  over  with 
flowers  and  shrubbery,  lined  the  clean, 
paved  streets,  along  which  also  ran  rows  of 
ornamental  shade  trees.  An  attraciive 
schoolhouse  and  a  public  hall,  several 
beautiful  churches,  playgrounds  for  chit* 
drcn,  pleasure  grounds  for  all,  were  there. 
The  village  was  not  finished.  New  houses 
were  being  built,  new  streets  opened  and 
paved,  new  trees,  shrubbery,  and  flowers 
set  out  here  and  there.  Tradesmoi,  clerks, 
factory  operatives,  professional  men,  and 
others  had  left  the  crowded,  noisy,  smoke- 
begrimed  streets  of  Birmingham  and  come 
out  into  the  pure  wholesome  air  of  the 
country.  Some  enterprising  real-estate  com- 
pany or  some  wealthy  capitalist  is  doing  a 
good  business,  I  thought;  or  else  some 
philanthropi<;t  is  doing  a  great  charity  work 
among  his  fellow  men.  | 

Not  at  all.   It  was  a  codperative  society,  1 
and  every  cent  of  what  we  woukl  term  | 
"l)rofit"  was  considered  a  loss  and  turned 
back  into  the  pockets  of  those  who  paid  ? 
rent  in  excess  of  its  actual  cost. 

"  Who  furnishes  the  capital  for  tliis  enttf- 
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prise?"  I  asked  the  bright  youog  clerk 
who  was  showing  me  around. 

"  Capital  i  Why,  it  doesn't  take  any 
capital,  you  know,  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
Every  member  of  our  society  pays  his  instal- 
ments of  ten  shillings,  $2.45  a  month.  With 
200  members  wc  get  S490  a  month,  or 
$5,880  a  y^.  W  e  pay  S490  a  year  ground- 
rent,  and  with  t^io  we  can  build  two 
eight-room  houses  such  as  you  see.  In 
one  year  after  we  started  we  were  able  to 
build  two.  We  rented  those,  and  in  a  short 
time  with  the  rent  money  and  the  instal- 
ments we  had  enough  to  build  othera;  and 

so  on." 

V^ery  sim])lc;  and  you  sec  how  they  elim- 
inate not  only  the  capitalist  but  the  [>hilan 
thropist,  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  this  whole  economic  troid  in  England. 
It  is  not  the  uplift**  but  the  uprise, 

CONSUMER  GETS  GAS  AT  COST 

Here  is  where  we  must  con^dor  closely 
the  peculiar  viewpoint.   In  our  country,  a 

gas  plant,  say,  which  makes  profits  for  the 
stcKkholdcrs  of  the  company  is  considered 
a  Unancial  success.  'Ihiil  is  our  view]x)int, 
but  it  is  not  the  English  viewpoinL  There 
such  a  business  is  a  failure";  it  loses 
money,  they  say  —  for  the  user  of  gas.  They 
act  on  this  [principle  in  the  management 
of  their  pubhc  utilities  as  well  as  in  their 
codperative  concerns.  The  nwment  a  gas 
plant  makes  what  we  term  a  "profit,"  they 
cut  down  the  price  of  the  gas  to  eliminate 
what  they  term  a  "loss:"  and  thus  the 
enterprise  "succeeds  in  that  it  seems  to  tail."' 
The  only  town  in  the  whole  island  of  Great 
Britain  where  the  gas  is  sold  for  as  much  as 
75  cents  a  thousand  feet  is  Edinburgh. 
The  price  in  Glasgow  has  recently  been 
reduced  to  forty-eight  cents.  Generally 
throughout  the  cotmtxy  it  ranges  from 
forty-eight  to  sixty  cents. 

Similarly,  the  waterworks  have  been 
successful,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  man 
who  uses  water;  the  street  railway  success- 
ful, from  the  standpoint  of  the  man  who 
rides  on  the  cars;  the  electric  plant,  the 
markets,  tenement  houses,  public  baths, 
cemeteries,  and  other  municipal  enter- 
prises (as  well  as  the  cooperative  concerns) — 
each  a  "business"  success  from  the  stand- 
point of  thu  man  in  front  of  the  counter, 


an  active,  particii)ating  party  to  every 
business  transaction,  who  in  Kngland  has 
come  to  dominate  the  whole  country,  in 
business  as  well  as  in  government 

In  some  cases,  such  as  that  of  the  street 
railway,  where  on  account  of  the  fixed 
values  of  coins  there  r^.nnnf  be  a  reduction 
or  increase  in  fares  m  exact  accordance  with 
oipenses  so  as  to  have  no  profit  or  loss,  thoe 
b  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  "success"  or 
"failure"  in  terms  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar.  Most  of  the  street  railways  have 
necessarily  been  operated  at  a  "loss,"  in 
the  £ngl»h  sense,  whidi  "loss"  is  made 
good  turning  the  net  receipts  into  the 
city  treasury, where  they  operate  to  lower  the 
ta.x  rates.  Taking  the  city  of  Glasgow  as 
a  fair  example,  it  is  interesting  to  translate 
the  word  "success"  into  our  language. 
The  street-railway  management  of  that 
city  last  year  paid  interest  on  capital. 
$316,745;  sinking  fund,  S^co  ^ic;  income 
tax  to  the  National  GovcranieiU,  $52,220; 

put  aside  for  general  reserve  fund, 
^x»375«  then  turned  into  the  city 
treasury  $350^000. 

LOW  STREET-CAR  RATE 

And  this  remarkable  "profit"  or  "loss." 

according  to  the  viewpoint,  was  made  with 
fares  less  than  one  cent  a  mile,  the  a\erage 
fare  paid  by  all  the  passengers  being  1.62 
cents  a  ride.  This  b  about  the  standard 
fare  in  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  street-railway  management  in  Bir- 
mingham  turned  something  like  $200,000 
of  "loss"  into  the  dty  treasury;  dbe  manage- 
ment in  Manchester,  $350,000;  and  so  on, 
in  varying  amounts,  in  practically  eveiy 
town  and  cit\'. 

Bui  remember  that  if  it  were  only  practic- 
able, there  would  not  be  a  penny  to  turn  into 
the  city  treasury.  The  rigidity  of  the  coin- 
age is  alone  responsible  for  the  cumbersome, 
expensive,  and  inconvenient  necessity  of 
collecting  from  the  public  more  money  than 
is  necessary  for  the  operatioii  of  Ae  cars,  only 
to  have  to  return  it  in  another  cumbersome 
and  roundabout  way. 

If  you  tell  these  people  —  and  I  refer,  of 
course,  always  to  the  dominant  element  — 
that  they  are  Socialists  (barring  a  few 
of  the  more  intelligent  and  philosophic  <ges^  y 
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like  my  chamber  of  commerce  friend),  they 
wiU  be  highly  insulted.  Like  most  of  us 
in  America,  they  have  but  the  vaguest  idea 
of  what  a  Socialist  is,  but  they  know  !h:it  he 
is  some  sort  of  a  "disturbing  element," 
beyond  the  pale,  and  altogellier  unfashion- 
able and  disgraceful.  So  they  are  not  it 
If  then,  waiving  the  ugly  word,  you  suggest 
that  their  course  discourages  capital  and 
tends  to  industrial  stagnation,  they  will 
stare  at  you  and  ask  what  you  expect  them 
to  do.  "Why,  do  as  we  do,"  you  reply. 
''Leave  these  enterprises  to  private  capital 
Money,  then,  having  opporttmify  for  an 
adequate  return,  will  come  in  and  you  will 
be  prosperous." 

"What  is  prosperity?"'  they  ask  you. 

Then  you  produce  your  figures  of  greater 
national  wealth  and  higlier  wealth  per 
ca})ita,  only  to  be  met  by  another  blank 
stare.  Somehow  your  ligures  do  not  make 
any  great  impression  on  them;  for,  to  feel 
wealthy,  they  say,  they  must  have  the  money 
in  their  own  pockets,  not  in  their  neighbor's. 
They  seem,  moreover,  stubbornly  and  stu- 
pidly unwilling  to  make  the  sacrifice  neces- 
sary to  ha\  e  a  lew  millionaires  in  the  com- 
munity.   They  ask  you: 

"How  much  do  you  pay  in  America  to 
ride  on  a  street-car?  What  does  your  gas 
cost  you  ?  Your  water,  electricity,  telegraph 
messages,  telejihone?  Do  you  get  back 
anything  on  your  grocery  bills?  What  do 
you  pay  for  a  suit  of  clothes?" 

Now  I  have  not  undertaken  to  say  that 
the  British  people  as  a  whole  are  better  off 
than  the  American  {)eople:  I  am  only  show- 
ing some  ways  in  which  we  may  learn  from 
them.    Let  us  first  consider  this: 

SOME  BRITISH  HANDICAPS 

The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  has  a  population  of  411  to  a 
square-miie;  England  alone  has  a  ix)pula- 
tion  of  557  to  a  square- mile:  the  United 
States,  not  counting  Alaska  or  any  of  the 
dependencies,  has  25.6  pec^le  to  a  square- 
mile.  There  arc  twenty-two  states  in  the 
Tnion  that  are  each  larger  than  l^ngland; 
l  exas  is  four  and  a  half  times  as  large; 
California,  New  Mexico,  and  Montana, 
each,  are  mom  than  twice  as  large  as  Eng- 
land and  each  is  larger  than  the  whole 
United  Kingdom — ^I'exas  being  OMisiderably 


more  than  twice  as  big.  Considering  this 
great  advantage  that  we  have  over  the  people 

in  England,  together  with  our  vast  superior- 
ity in  productivity  of  soil,  in  timber,  in 
mineral  dej)Osits,  water  f>owcr,  and  other 
natural  resources,  it  would  be  conclusive 
evidmce  of  something  radically  wrong  with 
our  economic  conditions  (or  at  least  of  a  pro- 
digious suj)eriority  of  theirs)  if  there  were 
not  greater  opportunities  in  this  countr}'  and 
the  general  welfare  much  better.  And  yet  it 
is  true  that  it  costs  more  to  live  in  the  United 
States,  speaking  generally,  than  it  does  in 
England  —  costs  more  not  only  in  money 
but  in  kibor.  While  wagi-s  arc  higher 
when  estimated  by  the  ratio  of  exchange, 
which  is  based  upon  the  amount  of  gold 
each  will  purchaise,  if  we  estimate  the 
same  in  power  to  purchase  the  accessaries 
and  luxuries  of  life,  English  wages  are 
higher  than  ours. 

COSTS  LESS  TO  LIVE  IN  ENGLAND 

One  day  last  September,  in  a  workman's 

cottage  in  Burnley,  I  talked  with  two  women. 

One  kept  house  in  a  fnmilv  of  cotton  weavers 
in  Burnlev,  and  the  other  kept  house  in  a 
similar  lamily  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  a 
cotton  manufacturing  town  corresponding 
to  Burnley,  though  but  little  more  than  half 
the  size,  estimated  in  jK)pulation.  Taking 
a  family  of  five  ^  a  man,  his  wife,  one  girl 
of  twenty,  another  of  fourteen,  and  a  boy 
of  seventeen  —  in  Burnley,  hving  in  such 
a  four-room  stone  cottage  as  tbe  one  in 
which  we  sat,  and  a  sioSlar  family  of  five 
living  in  a  house  of  the  same  size  and  similar 
character  in  New  Bedford,  the  two  house- 
keepers gave  me  the  figures  of  wages  and  of 
living  expenses,  out  of  thdr  own  actual 
experiences.  In  each  case  all  of  the  family 
worked  as  weavers  in  the  cotton  mills, 
except  the  wife,  who  kei)t  house.  The  resuU 
is  given  in  the  following  table; 

WAGES  OF  V^'EAVTRS,  AVERAGE  Ot  GOOD 
NORMAL  WORKERS 

^      ,  A' eat' 

Man    I  6  .86  $  9  .7a 

(lirl  of  twenty   ....  5.64  7.78 

Boy  of  seventeen    .    .    .  3.92  5.55 

Giri  of  fourteen.    ...  1.47  s.qj 

Total  wages  $17.89  $as.flS 
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COST  OF   LIVING,  ONE  WEEK,  FAMILY  OF  FIVE 


Burnley 

-\  Cii 
DCllJOrtl 

Rent,  four-room  cottage 

S  I  35 

♦  2.3s 

Coal,  for  cooking  and  heat 

77 

•  /  / 

Gas  

.  20 

38 

Doctor  and  medicine 

•25 

•75 

Man's  suit,  for  one  year. 

portion  .... 
Boy  s  suit,  one  year,  per- 

.  20 

•38 

tion  

.  20 

•38 

Girl  of  twenty,  dressing  a 

.98 

year,  portion 

•47 

Girl  of  fourteen,  dressing  a 

year,  portion  . 

.28 

.67 

Mother,  dressing  a  year, 

•38 

portion  .... 

•24 

Incidentals,  including 

men  s  underwear,  lx?a- 

clothes,  table-linen. 

etc  

74 

1.50 

Hour,  twenty  pounds  . 

•74 

1 .00 

.08 

.  12 

.04 

07 

Milk,  seven  quarts 

43 

49 

Eggs,  two  dozen  (average 

price)  .... 

59 

.60 

Sugar,  SIX  pounds 

30 

38 

Butter,  three  pounds 

.60 

I  05 

Tea  and  coffee  .... 

24 

.40 

Potatoes,  twenty  pounds  . 

.  20 

•50 

Meat  (Sunday,  Monday, 

Wednesday,  P'riday, 

for  dinner.  Several 

days  cold,  for  supper) 

1.03 

1.50 

Desserts  (three  dinners  and 

suppers)  .... 

■49 

1 .00 

Miscellaneous,  including 

vegetables 

.36 

1 .00 

Spending  money,  father 

.80 

2.00 

'*   b«)vof  17 

.60 

1 .00 

"            "   girl  of  20 

.60 

1 .00 

"             **    girl  of  14 

•25 

■SO 

Total  $1205  $21.15 


Total  wages  .  .  .  .  $17  .89  $25  .08 
Cost  of  Living  (actual)  1 2  05  21.15 

Balance,  or  margin  $  5  84       $  3  93 

At  the  end  of  the  week  the  British  family  has 
Si. 91  more  than  the  .American  family. 

The  items  of  "Spending  money"  were 
put  down  as  the  usual  allowances  for  ixx:kct- 
change  in  frugal  families,    '^f  course  ***«se 
would  be  subject  to  or"  ^ 
but  each  of  the  two 


cumstances  and  habits  of  the  other's  family 
and  they  agreed  that  the  amounts  in  the  two 
countries  would  purchase  about  the  same 
things.  The  item  "incidentals"  for  under- 
wear, table-linen,  and  so  forth  is  in  England 
a  regular  allowance,  a  percentage  of  the 
weekly  expenditures,  usually  the  amount 
returned  to  them  from  the  coo|>crative  store 
on  their  weekly  purchases.  The  "dressing" 
of  the  women  was  i)ut  down  at  S25  a  year 
for  the  English  girl  of  twenty.  Si  5  for  the 
girl  of  fourteen,  and  $12  for  the  mother; 
$50,  $35,  and  S20,  for  the  American  women, 
respectively.  The  pro-rata  for  one  week  is 
given  in  the  above  table,  as  also  in  the  case 
of  the  men's  clothes. 

In  every  case  we  went  by  the  actual  pur- 
chases made  by  the  women  in  their  experi- 
ence, and  I  was  insistent  at  ever}'  point  that 
the  goods  purchased  be  of  the  same  quality, 
and  that  the  "kind  of  living"  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  same  in  the  two  towns. 

As  an  interesting  example  of  the  way 
the  results  were  arrived  at,  I  take  a  few 
extracts  from  my  note-book  detailing  the 
conversation : 

"The  man  must  have  one  new  suit  a 
year,"  all  agreed.  "This  costs,  say,  42 
shillings  (S10.39)." 

"That  same  suit  in  New  Bedford  costs 
my  husband  $20,"  said  the  .American 
woman. 

"How  about  the  dressing  of  the  girls?" 
I  asked. 

"The  girl  of  twenty  here  will  require  5 
pounds  a  year.    That  is  S24.50." 

"Does  that  include  a  new  Easter  hat?" 
I  asked. 

"  Hat,  dress,  ribbons,  shoes,  stockings, 
umbrella,  cloak  for  winter,  and  everything," 
said  the  English  woman.  "And  of  good 
quality,"  added  the  American  woman. 

"  Now,  how  much,"  1  asked,  "  must  a  girl 
in  New  Bedford  have  to  dress  exactly  as 
well  and  no  better  in  every  respect? 

"  She  must  have  at  least  S50,"  replied  the 
New  Bedford  woman. 

•Vnd  so  \vc  took  the  whole  list,  discussing 
each  detail  before  putting  down  the  items. 

Of  course,  we  might  reasonably  exjx'Ct, 
from  the  very  nature  of  things  and  of  men, 
that  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  living  and  wages 
(though  taken  with  equal  care  and  regard 
for  accuracy)  under  different  circumstances 
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would  show  some  slight  variations  one  way 
or  the  other.  Wages  differ  so  widely  In  tiie 
different  sections  of  our  own  country.  A 

workman  for  exactly  the  same  kind  and 
amount  of  work  may  i^ct  $1  in  Mississippi, 
$2  in  Conneclicul,  S2.50  in  Colorado, 
and  $3  in  California.  In  like  proportion, 
though  not  in  exact  proportion  perhaps,  is 
the  cost  of  living.  And  so.  speaking 
generally,  is  the  cost  of  living  in  this  country 
and  in  England  in  proportion  to  the  rates 
of  wages.  It  is  a  monstrous  thing  that  this 
is  so,  it  not?  Just  consider  that  with  our 
immeasurably  superior,  incalculably  more 
abundant  resources,  our  one- twentieth  of 
population  to  be  supported  on  an  acre,  and 
our  freedom  Sxom  die  grinding  system  of 
rack  rentey  absentee  landlordism,  and  the 
like,  no  one  is  able  to  figure  out  that  we 
have  one  iota  of  advantage  over  the  English- 
man when  it  comes  to  earning  a  living. 

THE  l^\\NSWF-RABLE  "WHY?" 

Why  is  it  that  we  are  not  in  every  eco- 
nomic respect  far  better  off  than  the  people 
of  England  ?  Why  does  it  cost  us  as  much  in 
labor  to  live  as  it  does  an  Engjishman,  when 


ii  ought  to  cost  us  very  much  less?  Why 
are  rents  in  our  cities  higher  than  hi  British 
towns  even  of  larger  size,  notwithstanding 
the  scarcity  of  land  there  and  the  abundance 
of  it  here.''  Why  arc  wc  forced  to  use  and 
pay  exorbitant  pncus  iur  diluted  gas  wiiui 
the  Englishman  is  not?  Why  do  we  have 
to  stand  up  and  swing  to  a  dirty  strap  in 
the  street-cars  when  the  Englishman  alwa)rs 
has  a  seat?  Why  are  j)ublic-scr\ice  cor- 
porations allowed  to  exploit  pracucaliy  every 
municipality  in  our  land,  and  why  are  mo- 
nopolies allowed  to  comer  the  necessities 
of  life  and  hold  us  up  for  bounties,  when  the 
Englishman  is  free  from  these  ileprcdations? 

Is  it  not,  at  least  in  large  part,  because 
the  dominant  English  ''business"  idea  is 
to  apply  to  aU  economies  —  public  utilities, 
trade  relations  with  one  another,  the  hscal 
system  of  Government  —  the  principle  that 
tike  man  who  buys,  the  consimier,  is  also 
a  "business  man/'  a  part  of  the  "business 
interests,"  and  a  factor  m  a  "busmess  man's 
government";  while  in  America  the  domi- 
nant idea,  however  much  we  may  seek  to 
bdieve  odierwise,  is  to  apply  the  opposite 
principle — that  the  consumer  is  a  "myth?" 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  COUNTRY 

SCHOOLTEACHER 

The  Experience  Which  Wan  Third  Prise  in  the  Teacherf  CompeHtwn, 


WHEN  1  graduated  from  the  normal 
school  of  a  Western  state,  barely 
eighteen  years  old,  I  found  that 
the  getting  of  a  certificate  was  as  nothing 

to  the  petting  of  an  opportunity  to  use  it. 
Most  of  the  other  girls  in  my  class  came 
from  country  villages  wliere  they  had 
friends  or  relatives  on  the  local  school 
board  who  would  see  to  turning  out  those 
then  teaching,  or  else  they  had  "  pull"  in  the 
city  —  railroad  "pull"  is  the  Ixrst,  hut 
Masonic  will  do  very  well,  or  even  religious 
"pull"  if  you  happen  to  be  a  Hebrew  or  a 
^tholic.  Lacking  any  kind  of  "pull," 
I  spent  the  mo'^i  wretched  summer  of  my 
life,  haunting'  the  rooms  of  the  teachers' 


agency  or  trudging  from  one  illiterate  man 
to  another,  begging  for  a  chance.  I  had 
never  been  on  a  train  alone  before,  certainly 
had  never  introduced  myself  to  strange  men, 
and  they  did  not  need  to  ask  if  T  had  ever 
had  any  e.\[jcrience.  My  credentials  from 
the  normal  school,  which  were  rather  good, 
were  scarcely  eiamined,  and  September 
found  me  desperate. 

Then,  one  Sunday  morning,  the  principal 
came  o\er  to  tell  me  of  a  place  for  which  he 
had  been  asked  to  recommend  a  substitute. 
"It's  mther  a  tough  school,  I'm  afraid,"  he 
said,  "and  a  substitute  always  has  a  hard 
time  anywhere."  But  I  went  on  the  after- 
noon train. 
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It  was  tough.  The  teacher,  a  man,  ?ns 
down  with  typhoid  fever,  but  they  were 

going  to  hold  the  place  for  him  because  his 
wife's  father  was  clerk  of  the  board.  For  the 
same  reason  the  teacher,  though  very  incom- 
petent, had  kept  the  school  for  the  last  three 
years,  and  the  children  were  the  worst  tau^t 
and  least  discij^lined  of  any  that  T  had  ever 
seen.  They  had  ah^ady  driven  out  two 
substitutes  —  one  stayed  three  days  and  the 
other  finished  out  that  week.  I  was  begin- 
ning  the  second  week.  Theie  were  fifty 
chil  lrcn  and  eight  grades;  they  were  to  be 
taught  all  the  substantials,  all  the  accom- 
plishments, and  all  the  frills  and  fads.  My 
programme  was  an  intricacy  to  make  your 
head  whirl,  and  the  longest  recttatioD  period 
was  fifteen  minutes.  There  should  have 
been  a  second  teacher,  but  that  would  have 
cut  down  the  salary  of  the  iiuin.  Some  of 
these  facts  I  observed,  and  some  were  con- 
fided to  me  by  the  county  superintendent 
when  I  went  over  to  the  county-seat  to  file 
my  certificate.  He  intimated  that  he  was 
ashamed  to  have  such  a  school  in  his  terri- 
tory, but  said  that  he  was  helpless  before 
the  local  board,  which  had  fidl  power  to 
elect  a  teacher. 

Of  course,  lacking  experience,  1  tried  to 
make  those  children  behave  like  the  meek 
'creatures  of  the  training-school,  and  re- 
quired that  they  learn  as  much.  I  didn't 
succeed  in  cither.  The  worst  nightmares 
I  ever  have  are  those  in  which  I  dream  of 
that  week.  It  happened  a  long  time  ago, 
but  I  still  dream  of  it  Mercifully,  Friday 
brought  a  telegram:  "Elected  at  Blank* 
Start  Saturday  morning."  The  money  they 
paid  me  for  the  live  days  was  the  fu^t  that  1 
had  ever  earned,  but  I  took  no  pleasure  in  it. 
If  worry  deserves  payment  I  had  fully  earned 
every  penny,  but  I  think  the  board  was 
presumably  paying  for  something  else. 

The  next  place  was  high  in  the  moun- 
tains. A  dust)  ruiiroad  look  me,  by  the 
end  of  the  day,  to  a  little  mountain-fown, 
but  the  school  was  twenty  miles  forther  on. 
There  was  no  stage,  and  no  one  met  me. 
However,  the  station  master  directed  mc 
to  the  "  hotel,"  and  later  sent  over  a  young 
man  who  undertook  to  drive  me  up  for  $to. 
I  didn't  have  h,  but  he  said  that  he  would 
wait.  We  started  at  five  oMcKk  in  the 
morning,  with  a  crowd  to  sec  us  off  and  to 


give  advice  to  the  driver,  who  had  never 
driven  over  the  road  before.  Some  of  the 
men  made  jocular  remarks  to  him  about 
the  school-ma'am,  who  all  the  while  did 
not  know  enough  to  be  frightened,  though 
her  mother  would  hardly  have  passed  a 
comfortable  Simday  morning  if  she  bad 
guessed  what  was  going  on.  T  was 
rather  startled,  though,  when  he  >howed 
me  his  revolver  —  "just  in  case  we  meet 
any  dnmk  Indians." 

But  we  did  not.  It  was  the  tamest,  most 
respectable  journey,  though  we  drove 
straight  up  the  side  of  a  rocky  canon  all 
day  long.  "You'll  be  snowed  in  for  three 
months  of  the  winter,"  he  informed  me. 
As  the  sun  set  we  came  to  an  Indian  reser- 
vation; he  had  mistaken  the  way.  The 
government  teacher,  a  white  haired  woman, 
redirected  us,  and  we  got  there  at  last. 
"There"  was  an  adobe  house,  whitewashed 
outside,  with  a  bare  yard,  and  corrals  in  the 
distance.  Tl.  rf>oms  inside  were  only 
partitions,  lor  there  was  no  ceiling  but  the 
roof,  to  which  the  dividing  walls  did  not 
reach,  and  in  the  room  assigned  me  I  could 
hear  all  that  went  on  in  the  other  end  of  the 
house.  Worst  of  ail,  there  was  no  lock  on 
the  dcKir. 

A  tired  woman  informed  me  that  she 
guessed  that  it  was  her  turn  to  board  me, 

but  she  didn't  want  me.   She  set  on  the 

table  before  us  —  for  the  dri^■er  had  to 
remain  all  night  —  beans,  bacon,  soggy 
bread,  and  black  coiTee.  1  he  diet  was  un- 
varied for  the  eight  months  that  I  remained, 
except  when  one  of  the  men  took  time  to  kill 
a  deer.  Though  it  was  a  cattle  ranch,  none 
of  the  cows  was  suthciently  gentle  to  milk; 
the  steers  were  too  \aluable  for  home  con- 
sumption; and  somehow  the  climate  and 
coyotes  combined  to  discourage  chickens. 
These  howling  brutes  prowled  around  us  all 
night,  but  I  had  sat  u{)  late  making  out  my 
progranmie  and  was  loo  sleepy  to  do  more 
than  wonder  what  they  were. 

The  next  morning  my  driver-friend  — 
I  felt  as  thoTigh  he  were  my  only  friend  — 
asked  me  if  I  wanted  him  to  take  ine  back. 
"Til  do  it  for  nothing  if  you  think  you  can't 
Stand  this,"  he  offered  WhatI  Give  up 
my  precious  chance  at  experience?  I  did 
not  entertain  the  thought  for  a  second.  I 
would  have  fought  to  keep  that  school. 
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The  next  morning  I  inquired  about  laun- 
dry. "  There's  no  one  here  has  time  to  do  it. 
Maybe  some  of  the  Indian  women  will  wash 
it,  but  they  can't  iron;  you  ii  have  to  do  Uial 
yourself."  I  knew  as  little  about  it  as  the 
IncUan  women,  so  I-  wore  scorched  shirt- 
waists the  rest  of  the  year.  I  was  handed 
a  tin  bucket  —  "Your  lunch."  It  con 
sisted,  then  as  ever,  of  beans,  bacon,  and 
soggy  bread,  but  no  coffee;  but  I  was  always 
hungry  enough  to  eat  it. 

I  started  out  early,  and  easily  found  the 
schoolhouse.  It  sto<^d  alone  in  the  middle 
of  a  little  valley,  under  a  coitonwood,  ver>' 
small  indeed  beneath  those  big  mountains. 
In  shape  it  was  but  a  shed  and  had  once 
served  as  a  blacksmith's  shop;  the  rain  beat 
in  through  the  cracks  and  the  snow  sifted 
in  through  the  roof.  There  was  a  big  stove, 
a  wash-stand  for  a  teacher's  desk,  children's 
desks  in  plenty,  and  books  and  apparatus 
fully  as  good  as  those  of  my  first  sdiool  — 
for  the  eleven  children  in  the  seven  grades 
had  to  be  taught  everything  that  children 
anywhere  else  were  taught.  Again  I  made 
an  elaborate  programme,  and  they  got 
drawing,  cardboard  sloyd,  physiology,  four- 
part  singing  (I  can  barely  tell  one  tone 
from  another),  nature  study,  and  all  the 
rest. 

They  were  good  children,  and  maybe  they 
learned  sometliing  —  attention  to  business 
despite  the  weather,  the  sinfulness  of  tardi- 
ness, and  perhaps  a  few  facts  that  they 
had  forgotten  long  ago.  One  of  the  trus 
tees  (who  wandered  over  to  ask  me,  in  order 
to  settle  a  Ijet,  if  Eg>])t  were  in  Asia  or  in 
Europe)  said  they  "done  fine."  But  I 
think  that  he  said  it  because  he  saw  how 
frightened  I  was  when  he  came  in.  I  should 
have  been  frightened  by  any  visitor,  but  that 
man,  the  hoss  of  the  district,  had  my  profes- 
sional future  ill  his  hands.  I  was  more 
afraid  of  him  than  of  the  drunken  Indians 
who  sometimes  rode  by  on  the  far  trail,  or 
even  of  the  rattlesnake  in  the  stove.  The 
rattler  had  made  a  beautiful  nest  for  him- 
self during  the  sunmier  months,  and  one 
day  he  grew  so  interested  in  a  lesson  in 
longitude  and  time  (or  was  it  stocks  and 
bonds?  why  in  time  were  they  studying 
cither  of  them,  anyway?)  that  he  poked  his 
head  out  of  the  door  and  rattled  gently  at 
one  of  the  liule  girls  who  sal  up  in  front. 


School  was  dismissed  until  the  boys  killed 
it,  and  no  one  but  the  teacher  was  much 

excited. 

We  varied  the  December  days  by  getting 
up  a  Christmas  programme;  and  then,  be- 
fore we  were  snowed  in,  I  went  down  to  the 
Institute,  heard  a  week  of  dreary  genera! 
lidk,  and  acquired  a  few  more  fads  and 
methods,  in  those  days  I  taught  religiously 
what  I  was  told  that  I  ought  to  teach,  and 
worried  myself  sick  for  fear  that  I  was  not 
doing  it  properly.    When  the  snow  came 
it  looked  for  a  while  as  though  I  could  not 
make  the  trip,  though  the  school  law  re- 
quired my  attendance,  for  there  was  no 
money  to  the  district's  account  and  would 
be  none  until  the  taxes  were  paid.   I  had 
received  no  salary  for  the  three  months, 
had  spent  all  the  money  I  had,  and  would 
not  write  home  for  more.    Howc\er.  cor- 
respondence with  the  county  superintendent 
brought  a  temporary  transfer  of  $20  from  the 
fund  of  a  richer  district,  and  the  information 
that  the  bank  at  the  county-seat  would  dis- 
count my  warrants.    I  have  seldom  grudged 
the  loss  01  any  money  so  much  as  that  dis- 
count. I  had  earned  those  dollars  and  I 
needed  them,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to 
get  o\  er  the  feeling  that  the  world  still  owes 
them  to  me. 

A  brief  visit  at  home  made  me  desj^rately 
homesick,  and  I  reckoned  the  very  num- 
ber of  seconds  until  school  should  be  out 
"for  good."  The  winter  dragged  and  the 
spring  was  rather  bad.  One  of  my  dis- 
tractions was  a  fad  of  the  superintendent 
that  I  had  learned  at  the  Institute  — 
mineralogy.  We  were  certainly  well  situ- 
ated for  it,  and  the  children  were  interested. 
Matters  soon  passed  from  my  hands  while 
the  boys  showed  me  how  to  pick  out  gold- 
bearing  quartz,  how  to  trail  a  bit  to  its  par- 
ent ledge;  and  finally  they  brought  in  a 
miner  who  had  camped  near  the  school- 
house,  and  we  watched  him  "horn"  out  the 
dust  from  the  crushed  rock.  T  wa?;  teacher 
only  l)y  a  courtesy  title,  but  we  were  doing 
beautifully  until  one  of  the  trustees  found 
out  how  we  were  spending  the  school  hours. 
He  didn't  want  his  boy  to  get  the  gcdd- 
fever  and  never  be  worth  anything  again, 
he  said;  he  sent  his  children  to  school  to 
learn  something  useful.  So  wc  went  back 
to  longitude  and  lime. 
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Once  the  monotony  was  broken  by  a 
d;in(  f  in  a  newly-completed  store  some  fif- 
teen miles  down  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain.  We  drove  down  as  soon  after 
school  as  I  could  get  ready,  and  danced  on 
rouf^h  pine-boards  till  the  sun  rose.  It  was 
very  novel  and  interesting,  esi)ecially  when 
two  of  the  men,  after  some  excited  talk, 
went  outside  and  shot  off  their  guns.  We 
found  out  aftenvard  that  it  was  a  joke, 
but  I  really  did  "dance  down  the  middle 
with  the  man  that  shot  Sandy  Magee." 

Two  other  teachers  were  present,  both 
beginnefs,  and  we  compared  notes.  They 
lived  in  more  civilized  communities  than 
mine,  had  more  piipih  and  better  equip 
racnt,  and  soon  reduced  me  to  despair  over 
their  superior  results— for  I  did  not  know 
then  how  much  their  statements  should  ]>e 
discounted.  One  of  them,  a  pretty  girl, 
went  out  a  t^ood  deal  to  dances,  srriables, 
and  other  rural  gatherings;  the  country  girls 
became  rather  jodous  of  her.  The  trustees 
had  not  objected  until  the  report  got  about 
that  she  made  nothing  of  rcarhint:  school 
half  an  luuir  late  in  th.-  morning  after  a 
frolic  and  calmlv  turning  back  the  clock. 
"But  I  don't  care,"  she  said.  **rd  die 
if  I  didn't  do  something.  1  don't  see  how  you 
stand  it.  .\nd  I  always  play  the  organ  for 
them  when  a  mini-tet*  comes  thruugh." 

The  other  girl  had  taken  her  position  with 
the  understanding  that  such  joys  were  not 
for  her,  and  she  was  present  at  this  dance 
a?  a  looker  nn  only  hccau^'c  the  rcvclcr>  were 
going  to  iise  her  schcK)lhoii>L'  lor  the  supper, 
and  hhc  iiad  to  "look  after  things."  They 
told  her:  **We  want  a  good  Christian  gu*!, 
who  will  scr\  L-  as  an  ideal  for  the  children." 
But  ?he  did  not  think  that  she  could  liold  the 
place  of  an  ideal  for  another  year,  because 
she  had  been  drawn  into  a  big  church  row. 
Also  she  had  acquired  the  habit  of  spending 
alternate  Saturdays  and  Sundays  at  her 
home  town,  which  \va<5  not  far  nfT.  and  that 
was  considered  a  slur  u|x>n  the  community 
in  which  she  taught.  Besides,  the  clerk  of 
the  board  had  a  cousin  who  would  graduate 
from  the  normal  school  in  June  and  was 
already  I(X)king  for  a  |H>iition.  However, 
-he  >howed  us  her  schoolroom  with  great 
pride,  and  in  it  we  sat  down  to  a  lordly  sup- 
per of  cold  roast  beef,  fried  ham,  comedo- 
beef  sandwiches,  pie,  cake,  and  enormous 


green  pickles.  When  the  ?un  rose  we  dro\c 
back  up  the  hills  on  one  of  the  coldest  morn- 
ings I  have  ever  felt  Fortunately  for  me, 
it  was  Saturday. 

The  news  of  how  much  the  others  were 
doing  made  me  dread  more  than  ever  the 
visit  of  ins|x:ciion  from  the  county  superin- 
tendent. Of  course,  he  drove  up  at  an  un- 
expected hour,  so  late  that  I  had  given  him 
up  for  the  day  and  taken  the  children  out 
sketching,  an  exercise  recommended  by  my 
dancing  friend,  though  my  own  judgment 
was  against  it  We  got  bade  into  the  school- 
house  in  some  disorder,  and  he  i>ut  the 
classes  through  a  perfunctory  examination. 
He  was  a  kindly  man  who  did  not  expect  too 
much;  the  children  did  fairly  weU,  but  I  was 
fearful  that  thqr  had  not  distinguished  them- 
selves. He  stayed  all  night  at  the  house 
where  T  hoarded,  and  told  me  when  we  jvirtt  d 
in  the  morning  that  it  would  "soon  be  over." 
Nice  man! 

I  had  thought  that  the  rest  of  the  session 
would  be  simply  a  matter  of  waiting,  but  the 

sameness  was  to  be  broken  in  an  unpleasant 
fashion.  It  happened  when  we  were  going 
to  Sunday-school  on  the  Indian  rescr\ation, 
and  I  ha>'e  always  taken  it  as  very  unkmd 
of  Providence.  I  was  riding  a  cow-pony, 
sitting  sidewise  on  a  man's  high-pummelcd 
saddle.  .\  sudden  thunder  storm  came  tip. 
the  lightning  soon  had  my  broncho  bucking, 
and  I  went  off  backward.  They  picked  me 
up,  but  as  I  seemed  to  be  all  right  we  w^t 
on  to  Sunday-school.  Then  the  rest  dro^c 
home  while  I  stayed  for  dinner.  \\  hen  I 
tried  to  walk  I  found  I  could  not  even  stand; 
the  hip  was  sprained.  I  would  not  stay 
there  with  the  two  women;  vacation  was 
only  three  week?^  away;  and  I  wasn't  going 
to  lose  a  day  which  must  be  made  uj)  later. 
.\11  the  Indians  had  gone  to  a  mysterious 
feast,  and  there  was  no  one  to  drive  me  back 
even  if  there  had  been  any  vehicle.  I  rode 
back  on  the  s^inic  horse,  and  the  good  beast 
walked  the  six  mile^  through  a  jmuring  ram. 
When  1  reached  the  house- fence  I  was 
obliged  to  dismount  Then,  as  I  could  not 
dimb  up  again,  I  dung  to  the  stirrup;  the 
horse  would  take  one  step  and  st^p  until  I 
dragged  myself  forward,  and  wc  continued 
the  process  for  the  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
house.  It  took  about  an  hour.  Naturally 
such  treatment  did  not  help  the  sprain,  and 
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the  next  day  T  could  scarcely  move.  No 
doctor  was  nearer  than  twenty  mile^  — and 
"he  would  charge  you  twenty  dollars, '  they 
told  me.  I  was  suffering  twenty  dollars' 
worth,  and  I  wanted  a  doctor,  but  spring 
is  a  busy  time  for  zancheis  and  no  one  offered 
to  go.  They  gave  me  some  liniment  mride 
me  a  crutch  from  a  broom,  and  next  m  rtnag 
one  of  the  boys  drove  me  to  school.  \  aca- 
tion  began  in  three  weeks. 

When  I  limped  into  the  superintendent's 
office  with  my  reports,  on  my  way  home,  he 
took  time  to  sympathize  with  me. 

"Well,  you've  got  your  experience,"  he 
said. 

I  had.  Though  there  had  been  but  eleven 
pupils,  I  had  found  myself,  and  in  one  year 

I  had  qualified  as  an  enlightened  despot. 

"  I  wonder  whom  I'll  get  there  next  year/' 
he  added. 

I  assured  him  that  there  were  plenty  of 
Normal  graduates  who  would  be  delighted 

with  the  chance. 

The  older  children  grew  up  to  hic:h- 
school  age,  the  families  moved  away,  and  the 
school  district  was  abolished;  but  until  die 
schoolhouse  was  carted  away  to  serve  once 
more  as  a  blacksmith  shop,  there  was  a 
succession  of  eager  maidens  glad  to  find 
experience  there. 

There  was  a  hiatus  of  four  years  between 
my  hrst  and  second  year  of  teaching,  ac- 
counted for  by  a  college  diploma.  The 
second  year  foimd  me  in  a  country  high- 
school.  The  securing  of  this  position  had 
not  been  quite  such  a  desperate  affair,  for 
the  university  helped  out;  and  that  first 
escperience,  although  it  was  grade-work, 
counted;  but  many  of  my  classmates  had 
not  been  so  fortunate,  and  T  was  well  con- 
tent. It  was  a  good  high  sch(X)I,  too.  a  union 
one  —  which  means  a  high-school  supported 
by  the  combination  of  half  a  dozen  or  more 
country  grammar-school  districts;  it  was 
wealthy,  had  a  good  buQding  in  the  little 
count}-  scat,  and  gave  us  everything  for 
which  we  asked.  No  one  had  asked  for  a 
library  which  the  young  people  could  pos 
sibly  care  to  read,  we  took  no  magazines, 
and  oiur  pictures  consisted  o(  a  large  por- 
trait of  Frances  Willard,  an  atrocious  en- 
graving of  Pharoah's  horses,  and  the  framed 
photograplis  of  all  the  badly-dressed  gradu- 
ating classes  back  to  the  time  when  there 


had  1>een  but  one  candidate  for  a  diploma. 
In  the  matter  of  payment  the  board  was 
hberal,  and  our  warrants  arrived  with  a 
punctuality  and  consideration  which  I  have 
never  met  with  since  in  much  larger  institu^ 
tions.  We  appreciated  that.  On  the  first  pay 
day  I  went  down  at  ten  o'clock  ^harp  to  tht 
bank  which  cashed  the  warrants.  I  wa? 
a  little  ashamed  to  be  so  prompt,  but  1 
needed  the  money.  I  felt  better  when  I 
found  the  entire  fkcultyr  of  eight,  including 
the  principal,  ah«ady  hned  up  and  waiting 
for  the  doors  to  open. 

All  these  things  considered,  I  was  sur- 
prised lu  icarn  that  few  teachers  stayed  a 
second  year  and  almost  none  a  tfaiitl.  The 
principal  and  one  other  teacher,  whose 
family  lived  in  the  town,  were  referred  to  as 
"the  permanent  teachers."    There  revealed 
themselves  gradually  two  reasons  for  this 
state  of  things.  First  came  an  early  recog- 
nition of  the  deadliness  of  the  life  for  a  grown 
person  with  cultivated  tastes  and  social 
habits.    There  were  absolutely  no  nice 
j.)eopIe  in  the  place;  the  teachers  themselves 
were  not  congenial;  there  were  no  amuse- 
ments except  an  occasional  circus  (when 
the  circus  came  to  town,  school  was  dis- 
missed, ail  1  tlie  faculty  led  the  way  into 
the  tent  unashamed);  and  no  social  life 
except  among  the  young  people  of  the  high 
school  who  met  together  and  played  games. 
There  were  fmternal  lodges,  too,  but  I  never 
investigated  those.   When  a  teacher  was 
not  partaking  of  the  immature  amusements 
of  his  pupils,  he  was  sujjposed  to  spend  the 
evening  correcting  [tapers  and  note-books  or 
reading  up  on  ps>chology.  Secondly,  one 
needed  to  walk  warily,  to  offend  no  pupil, 
and  to  please  ever)'  individual  parent,  or 
at  the  end  of  the  year  would  come  a  request 
tor  resignation.    One  of  the  best  teachers 
in  the  school  was  put  out  at  the  end  of  the 
first  June.  She  had  tried  hard  to  please; 
had  taught  a  class  for  advanced  study  of  the 
Bible  in  the  Sunday-school  which  even  the 
minister  didn't  care  to  handle;  and  had 
worked  up  a  first-rate  orchestra  and  glee 
club  (for  all  of  which  she  received  no  pay), 
beside  doing  her  regular  work  most  credit- 
ably.   But  she  had  a  somewhat  sarcastic 
manner  of  speech  which  had  once  hurt  the 
feelings  of  the  son  of  a  prominent  citizen,  and 
she  had  unwisely  taken  pay  for  coaching 
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some  backward  pupik.  The  prominent 
citi;^cn  informed  the  board  that  he  did  not 
approve  ot  her  methods;  ihey  diliercd  from 
those  by  which  he  had  been  taught  some 
thirty  years  before.  The  principal  wanted 
to  ^'l^•e  !\er,  but  he  was  in  fear  for  his  own 
head  just  then  —  and  she  was  drojiped  in  a 
humiliating  manner,  the  whole  community 
taking  part  in  the  open  discussion. 

HoweM  r,  to  go  back  to  first  impressions 
—  T  found  gazing  at  me  on  the  opening 
morning  some  two  hundred  pupiLs,  ab(jut 
two-thirds  being  girls.  In  the  country,  as  in 
the  city,  the  boys  begin  to  drop  out  in  the 
sixth  grade,  and  only  a  small  percentage 
enters  the  high  school.  As  a  new  teacher, 
I  shouldered  all  the  tasks  that  no  one  else 
wanted,  and  undertook  to  teach  several 
things  (.f  which  T  knew  very  little.  There 
were  eight  in  the  faculty,  and  we  gave  most 
of  the  courses  offered  in  the  big  city  high 
schools  —  four  years  in  the  languages  (an- 
cient and  modem),  drawing,  music,  debat- 
ingr  gymnasium  work,  and  a  commercial 
course  which  wn^  mo^t  popular  with  the 
boys.  It  was  pathetic  to  sec  the  bit:  coun 
try  fellows  crowding  into  the  shorthand  and 
bookkeeping  classes,  under  the  delusion  that 
they  were  learning  something  "practical." 
Therein  lies  the  reason  for  the  dropping  out 
of  the  boys.  The  girls  take  meekly  what 
we  tell  them  is  good  for  them,  but  the  boys 
rebel  unless  they  want  a  profession  or  have 
families  of  some  culture  back  of  them,  or 
perchance  have  a  craving  for  intellectual 
food.  The  others  sec  dimly  that  we  are  not 
giving  them  what  they  want,  and  they  quit 
or  take  a  commercial  cour-e.  They  do  not 
impro\T  mattcn;  much  for  ihein-eKes;  with 
no  education,  tew  climb  Ixyoud  the  iour 
or  si-x  or  eight  dollars  a  week  which  looked 
so  big  to  them  as  boys.  And  as  for  the 
commercial  training,  it  docs  not  partic*ilarly 
lit  one  for  life  on  a  farm. 

.•\s  for  myself,  I  taught  them  the  date  of 
Shakespeare's  death  and  how  to  write  a  let- 
ter. Most  of  them  were  very  poorly  prepared 
for  high-school  work.  They  could  not  read 
over  a  simple  storv-  and  repeat  the  I'i-t  of 
it  in  their  own  words.  As  for  composition, 
a  primary  teacher  asked  me  one  day  what 
kind  of  work  I  was  giving  them;  and  when  I 
said  that  I  was  then  urging  them  tn  !« ;:^in 
a  sentence  with  a  capital  and  close  it  with  a 


period,  she  exclaimed:  "Why,  that's  ex- 
actly what  I'm  doing  with  mine!"  My 
pupils  had  not  learned  it  in  eight  years. 
Many  of  them  expressed  surprise  that  their 
written  work  was  corrected  and  returned, 
and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  much  of 
the  poor  spelhri;^  so  frequently  romj>lained 
of  was  due  to  a  prev  ious  kiek  of  correction. 
A  student  who  was  pretty  certain  that  his 
work  would  not  be  examined  became  care- 
less and  did  not  even  look  up  the  word?  of 
which  he  was  not  sure.  Worst  of  all,  even 
so  early  as  the  first  year  of  high  school,  they 
took  no  intellecttuil  pleasure  in  the  work; 
it  was  all  a  task,  a  grind,  though  Heaven 
knows  we  tried  to  make  things  pleasant  for 
them. 

To  begin  with,  aknost  e\'eiy  one  was  put 
tiirough  with  a  i>assing  grade.   This  was 

not  done  altogether  berause  the  school  was 
small  and  the  enrolment  must  be  kejit  up, 
nor  yet  because  intlueniial  jkirents  were  dis- 
pleased when  their  offspring  failed;  but  we 
knew  that  a  student  who  feii  behind  was 
iikel)  to  drop  out.  and  wc  honestly  thought 
that  school  was  the  best  pos^il)le  [  lace  for 
him.  Nowadays,  1  am  not  so  ccriaiii  aixjul 
that,  though,  of  course,  one  learns  much  at 
school  besides  facts  from  books.  If  we  did 
not  prepare  [)U[)iIs  for  life,  we  did  at  least 
claim  to  prepare  them  for  the  university, 
but  by  this  vicious  system  we  sent  to  the  col- 
leges students  oitirely  unprepared  for  doing 
the  freshman  work. 

For  each  season  of  the  vear  there  v.'as  a 
peculiar  distraction,  and  wlien  there  was 
nothing  of  public  importance  we  ser\'ed  as 
chaj)erones  for  the  school  parties.  It  was 
(  onsidered  an  evidence  of  *  lack  of  interest" 
if  every  teacher  did  not  attend.  During  the 
winter  it  was  decided  to  allow  the  children 
to  dance  in  the  school  auditorium,  a  pri\i- 
lege  hitherto  withheld.  The  faculty  and 
board  were  in  fa^or  of  it.  h'jl  we  all  tried  to 
shove  the  responsibility  on  some  one  else, 
dreading  the  outcry  which  vr&%  inmiediatety 
raised  by  some  of  the  churches  and  the  older 
people.  It  was  a  burning  issue  for  several 
months,  but  the  yonng  people  wanted  it. 
and  the  young  jx^ople  got  it.  Indeed, 
though  we  were  much  distracted  by  the  fre- 
fjuency  and  the  expense  of  class^parties, 
dancing  was  a  '.rood  thing  for  them.  I  tried 
not  to  smile  when  "  Mr. "  Smith,  age  fourlcxn 
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and  reaching  to  my  shoulder,  asked  if 
he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  a  waltz;  but 
surely  it  was  better  tmining  for  him  than 
chasing  "Miss"  Jones  to  pull  her  braids 
and  slip  kv  down  her  neck,  as  had  been 
done  at  the  old  game  playini^  parlies. 

All  during  the  spring  1  lived  in  morial 
tenor  of  the  university  examiner,  who  would 
decide  whether  my  work  was  sufficiently 
gpod  to  i)ermit  students  from  my  classes  to 
enter  college  without  examinution.  Four 
or  five  years  before  my  time,  the  work  of 
my  department  had  not  been  accredited; 
the  teacher  had  promptly  lost  her  place,  and 
had  some  difficulty  in  securing  another.  So 
far  as  I  could  gather,  her  work  had  been  well 
up  to  the  standard,  and  the  adverse  judg- 
ment had  been  rendered  because  the  cor- 
responding department  at  the  uni\crsity  had 
conceived  the  notion  that  the  standard  might 
be  raised  by  emphasizing  the  idea  that  the 
subject  was  hard  and  needed  much  applica^ 
tion.  Only  three  schools  in  the  state  were 
spared,  and  the  slaughter  of  first-year 
teachers  is  still  a  memory. 

The  examiner  slipped  into  town  one  even- 
ing, but  I  beard  of  it,  and  that  night  was 


really  the  worst  that  I  ever  spent.  'I'he  next 
morning  i  knew  how  people  feci  who  walk 
to  execution.  Of  course  the  best  students 
were  absent,  the  next  best  were  frightened, 
and  the  dunces  made  brilhant  recitations. 
At  any  rate,  he  said  that  we  would  "do," 
and  1  was  not  much  cast  down  by  ihc  criti- 
cisms which  accompanied  the  verdict 

Do  you  ask,  "What  is  wrong  with  the 
country  school?"  Answer:  The  course 
of  study  and  many  of  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing. But  if  you  ask  what  to  put  in  their 
place,  I  cannot  even  suggest  Perhaps  the 
present  inclination  toward  agricultural  high- 
schools,  with  domestic-science  courses  for 
the  girls,  may  help  if  it  does  not  turn  into 
a  fad.  It  is  " up  to"  the  teachers  (and  what 
you  are  to  do  about  them,  again  I  do  not 
know)  to  whom  the  i>arcnts  with  confidence 
hand  over  their  children.  I"",\ery  Ainerican 
parent  wants  his  children  educated  for  a 
station  higher  than  he  himself  occupies,  and 
he  readily  accepts  for  them  an  education 
which  he  knows  is  not  suited  to  their  present 
stage.  The  times  are  very  much  out  of 
joint;  but  I  make  my  living  by  them,  and 
have  not  the  least  idea  how  to  set  them  right. 
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THE  Professor  of  Anatomy  was  ques- 
tioning the  first  and  second-year 
men  about  the  hones  of  the  skull, 
when  his  eye  fell  upon  j\k Adams,  a  senior 
student,  perched  upon  the  topmost  row  of 
the  amphitheatre. 

"Doctor,"  the  rrnfe<^for  called  out,  "if 
yori  Were  >'i:ninioneil  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  and  found  a  man  gasping  for  breath, 
with  a  rapid  pulse,  blue  in  the  face,  what 
would  you  do?" 

\frAflim?i  took  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration, and  the  Professor  became 
impatient 


"  Well,  Doctor,"  he  insisted,  "  what  is  the 
first  thing  that  you  would  do  in  an  emer- 
gency like  that.''" 

McAdams  s  puzzled  face  brightened  up. 
would  call  you  in  consultation,"  he 

ansu  t  red. 

The  joke  was  so  old  that  the  students 
groaned  in  chorus,  btit  the  Professor's  face 
did  not  relax.  After  a  monienis  silence 
he  remarked,  seriously: 

"In  that  case  the  patient  would  prob- 
ably have  much  to  he  thankful  for!" 

But  when  McAdams's  first  great  emer- 
gency came,  the  Professor  was  not  within 
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reach.  The  young  man  had  graduated  during 
the  S|}anish  War,  and  an  influential  friend 
had  secured  hk  appointment  as  a  surgeon  in 
the  United  States  Army.  He  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a  hosjjital  in  one  <>f  the  lart^e  cam]  is. 
and  his  predecessor  turned  over  to  him  about 
thirty  cases  of  typhoid  fever.  Here,  again,  he 
did  not  know  the  answer.  So  many  of  the 
men  promptly  died  that  the  Department  made 
an  invcsti|;ation.  and  the  young  surgeon 
was  immediately  retired  to  private  practice. 

McAdams  was  the  product  of  a  system 
of  commercialism  that  has  turned  l(X)se  u}K)n 
this  countr)'  thousands  of  y>oorly  trained 
doctors  — and  the  suffering  pui)lic  pays 
the  price.  There  were  several  rival  medical 
colleges  in  the  dty  where  he  studied,  and  not 
one  of  them  dared  raLscd  the  entrance  or 
the  graduation  requirements  because  most 
of  its  sfudents  would  have  gone  at  once  to 
one  of  the  easier  schools.  But  how  is  the 
public  to  know,  with  McAdam>"s  diploma 
staring  them  in  the  faee.  that  he  was  a 
dunce  tiiroui^hout  hi>  student  career? 

To  protect  a  gullible  public  from  such  ex- 
poimenteis  as  McAdams,  and  to  raise  die 
standard  of  medical  teaching  .so  high  that 
men  of  his  kind  cannot  graduate,  is  one  of 
the  aims  of  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Adv'ancement  of  Teaching.  Under  its 
direction  Mr.  Abraham  Flexner  —  a  {promi- 
nent educator  and  one  of  a  brilliant  family 
has  visited  e\en-  int'flical  collec^e  in  tlie 
United  States  and  Canada.  His  detailed 
report  is  the  first  complete  and  unpreju- 
diced array  of  facts  about  the  training  of 
physicians  that  has  yet  been  published, 
and  it  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  sweeping 
reformation  of  a  deplorable  system  —  or 
lack  of  it 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  so  says  Or. 
Henry  S.  I'ritchett  in  his  introduction  to 
Mr.  Fle.vner  s  report  —  considers  every  col- 
lege a  puijlic-service  corporation,  and  be- 
lieves that  the  public  is  entitled  to  know  the 
(acts  about  it.  The  last  twenty-five  years 
have  produced  an  ennrmotis  o\  crprodurtion 
ot  uncxiucated  and  ill  trained  doctors,  owing 
to  tiie  multiplication  of  commercial  schools. 
*'In  a  town  of  two  thousand  people,*'  he 
says,  "one  will  fmd  in  most  of  our  states 
from  live  to  eight  physicians  where  two 
well  trained  men  could  do  the  work  elTi- 
ciently,  and  make  a  competent  livelihood/* 


Worse  yet,  the  jK-ople  of  that  town  do  not 
know  whether  Dr.  Brown  was  trained  in 
a  school  like  this  (University  of  Mkrhigan:) 

"Excellently  ctiui[i;>ed  laboratories  are  pro- 
\idrd  for  ;d!  the  fund.imcntal  branches;  the 
men  in  charge  are  productive  scientists  as  well 
as  competent  teachers." 

or  in  one  like  this  (Maryland  Medical 

College;) 

"The  <;rhonl  fniitdin?  is  wretchedly  dirty. 
Its  so-eallcd  laboratories  arc  of  tlic  worst  exist- 
ing type;  ...  a  few  dirty  tcst-tutics  stand 
around  in  pans  and  c)Id  dgar-lHi.xcs.  The  dis- 
sci  ting-room  is  foul-  Tliis  description  com- 
pletely exhausts  its  teaching  facilities.  There 
is  no  museum  or  librar}'  and  no  teaching  acces- 
sories of  any  sort  whatsoever." 

THE  UVSHKOOH  GROWTH  OF  SCHOOLS 

In  the  early  days  the  yoimg  physician 

leamcf!  hi>  trade  by  means  of  an  apprentice 
ship  somewhat  like  that  of  a  plumber.  He 
"read  medicine"  in  the  office  of  a  physician 
(his  preceptor),  was  regularly  'Npiizzcd" 
as  his  studies  progressed,  and  !>y  degrees 
accompanied  his  preceptor  in  his  rides  over 
the  country,  in  his  visits  to  his  jiaticnts. 
He  learned  to  be  a  doctor  or  a  surgeon 
main!-  1  .  watching  his  prccc|)tor  and  col- 
le<  tin.;  hi^  prt^scrif'tions.  When  the  pre- 
ceptor chanc  ed  to  be  a  man  of  great  ability 
and  skill,  lilt  results  were  generally  good. 

Then,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  the  medical  college  appeared.  It 
bc'-^an  well  —  ns  a  university  department 
but  soon  fell  under  the  control  of  men  with 
low  ideals.  All  in  all,  this  country  has  pro- 
duced more  than  four  hundred  medical  col- 
leges- in  Cincinnati  alone  th(  re  have 
been  twcntv  and  one  hundred  and  lUtv- 
five  of  ihcm  arc  now  grinding  out  M.D.'s. 
There  are  also  eight  osteopathic  sdiools  and 
elev  en  ])ostgraduate  schools. 

The  wide  variation  nmonti  these  schools 
is  shown  by  a  comparison  ot  two  medical 
colleges  in  Baltimore.  The  summary  is 
made  up  from  Mr.  Fleamer's  detailed  report: 

Entriatue  Requiremetit 

Johns  Hopkins:  The  Bachelor's  degree. 
Atlandc  Medical:  Nominal. 

Attendotice 

Hopkins:  297. 

Atlantic:  43.  "Of  twenty -one  graduates.  Class 
of  1908,  almost  all  had  failed  at  other 
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an  ordinary  dissecting-room,  a  lecture- 
room  vvH)i  half  a  sfcefoten,  a  small  amount 

of  im{>erfect  physiological  apparatus,  with 
a  few  frnjT?,  nnd  a  few  cases  o£  books, 

mostly  old  and  useless." 

Clinical  Farililie^: 

Hopkins:  l*racti(  ally  ideal  opportunities.  Hos- 
pital with  385  Ijeds  — under  complete  con- 
trol uf  the  clinical  faculty.  Dispcosuy 

admirably  condui  tod. 
Atlanti*. :  A  sm;dl  hus]>ital  several  miles  off. 


schools  or  before  the  regular  state  board 
before  entering." 

Te<uhinfi  Sfaff 

Hopkins:  112,  of  whom  twenty-three  are 
professors.  All  laboratory  instnictors 
^ve  their  entire  time  to  teaching  and 

re?r:trrh. 

Atlantic:  47,  of  whom  12  arc  professors. 
Two  members  of  the  teaching  staff  were 
graduated  in  1008,  after  having  failed 
before  the  r^lar  state  board. 


THE  ACTUAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
The  dots  leprrscttl  rompli*t«  achou 

Kt  coun  t  s  for  MaitiUiMtu  e 

Hopkins:  Fees,  $Sc,j.  budget,  $102,439,  not 
including  salaries  of  llie  clinical  faculty, 
etc.  Hospital  endowments,   more  than 

S,^, 600,000. 
Atlantic;  Fees,  $3,905  (cstiniaied). 

Laboratory  FacUUies 

Hopkins:  In  ever)'  resi)ert  unexcelled. 

Atlantic:  "The  school  occupies  a  tiiihy  build- 
ing, in  which  are  to  be  found  an  elcmcn- 
lary  clinical  laboratory,   a  small  room 
assigned  to  pathologj  ,  bacteriology,  and  his 
lology  (equipment  being  scant  and  dirty). 


AMERICAN  MEDICAL  COLLEGES 
l«;  the  rroioes  are  "half  schodls" 

The  basement  of  the  college  is  used  for  a 
dispensary. 

Mr.  Flcxner's  report  shows  that  the  lax 
state  laws  of  the  United  States  permit  the 
existence  of  many  schools  like  the  Atlantic 
iledica!  College,    For  instance: 

California  Medical  College  Angeles): 
disgrace  to  the  state.'* 

CenrLna  College  of  F.clc'  ti.  Mt  dirinr  and 
Surgery  (Atlanta):  "Nothing  more  disgraceful 
calling  itself  a  medical  school  can  be  found  any- 
where." 

Chicago:  "In  rcsjiect  U>  medical  education, 
the  plague  spot  of  the  country." 
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Still  College  of  Osteopathy  (Des  Moines): 
Tnlxiratory    fadlities   "mainly  limited  to 

signs." 

Kansas  Medical  College  (Topcka):  "The 
dissecting-room  is  indescribably  filthy  .  .  . 
^nd  was  stmuUaneously  used  as  a  chicken 

yard." 

American  School  of  Osteopathy  (Kirksville, 

Mo  );  '*The  'professors'  in  charge  of  histology, 
pathology,  and  bacteriology  are  senior  students. 
.  .  .  The  school  is  a  business  in  which  the 
largest  possible  margin  of  profit  is  secured  by 


Rnoxvilk  Medical  College  (colored):  "The 
school  occupies  a  floor  above  an  undertaker's 

establishment." 

In  one  postgraduate  silujol  a  youth  was 
observed  at  work  w  ith  a  niicroscepe;  he  was 
the  teacho-  of  clinicnl  laboratory  technique, 
and  pro-tempore  a  lecturing  professor! 
The  following  conversation  took  place: 

"Are  you  a  doctor?" 

"No." 

"A  student  of  mcdkine?'* 


THF  DI'^TRIBl'TIOX  OF  SCHOOLS  \<  IT  SIIoULD  lil- 
Every  school  a  university  Ueparimcm;  and  every  group  of  states  provided  for 


its  owners.  The  U'arhing  funushed  is  of  the 
cheapest  possible  kind." 

St.  lx)uis  College  oi  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons: "The  school  is  one  of  the  worst  in  the 

countr)'.'* 

Brooklyn  Postgraduate  Medical  School:  "it 
deserved  no  charter  in  the  first  place,  and  it 

dese  rves  nt  I  n  >  c^^Miiiion  from  the  dty  now." 

Pulte  Medical  College  (Cincinnati):  "Any- 
thing more  woc-ljegone  ilum  the  lalM)rat()ries 
of  this  institution  would  lie  diHicuit  to  imagine." 

Chattanooga  ^fcf!i  .1!  ("ollrm  :  "The  .students 
see  no  post-morlenu,  no  contagious  diseajjcs, 
.  .  .  and  do  not  always  own  3idr  own  text- 
books. They  use  qulz-compends  instead." 


•Yes." 
-Where?" 

"  ;\t  the  Jenner  Night  School." 
"In  what  year?" 
"The  first** 

EKfTRAWCE  STANDARDS  TOO  LOW 

Mr.  Flexner's  judgment  i&  that  while 

.\mcrica  has  physicians  as  good  as  the  best 
anywhere,  tin  n  is  probalilv  no  other  coun 
try  in  the  world  in  which  there  is  so  fatal 
a  distance  between  the  best,  the  average, 
and  the  worst.  Other  technical  schools, 
sudi  as  those  of  engineering  and  the  mechan- 
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ical  arts,  began  at  a  lovr  level,  like  the  med- 
ical schools,  !mt  the  requirement?;  of  our 
advaiK  iiii:  ri\ ili/ation  did  not  allow  them 
to  remain  there.  Uur  people  ha\e  appar- 
ently been  more  reckless  with  their  hoJth 
and  lives  than  with  their  buildings,  their 
railroad^,  and  iheir  mines. 

The  greatest  difficuhy  in  securing  a  high 
standard  of  medical  teaching  grows  out  of 
the  low-standard  requirements  for  entrance. 
Of  the  155  medical  schools  in  tiie  United 
States  and  Canada  only  sixteen  require  two 
or  more  years  of  college  work  before  admis- 
sion; about  ten  more  will  be  in  this  class 
before  the  end  of  the  present  year.  A 
second  class  of  schools  nominally  reqtiires 
a  high-school  course  or  '*its  equivalent." 
Mr.  Fle.xner's  definition  of  eijuivalent." 
as  practised  by  the  dians  of  medical  collegc->, 
is  this:  "A  device  that  concedes  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  standard  which  it  forthwith 
proceeds  to  evade." 

"  What  is  your  honest  opinion  of  your  own 
enrolment?"  was  asked  of  a  professor  in  a 
i'hiludclphia  school. 

"Well,  the  most  that  I  would  6am**  he 
answered,  "is  that  nobody  who  is  absolutely 
worthless  gets  in.'' 

A  third  class  —  most  numerous  in  the 
South  —  makes  some  pretense  of  requiring 
*'the  equivalent"  of  a  high-school  educa- 
tion, but  almost  any  applicant  with  money 
to  j)a\  his  fees  can  get  through. 

TIk'  organized  medical  profession  has 
accomplished  much  within  the  last  decade 
in  rabing  the  standard  of  the  schools,  but 
the  only  efTecti\'e  instrument  by  which  the 
reconstruction  of  medical  education  can  be 
brought  about  is  the  state  board  of  health. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done: 

(1)  It  may  refuse  to  allow  an  im- 
properly trained  man  to  practise  medictne 
within  its  borders  —  an  indirect  method 
of  disrrerliting  the  school  which  has  vouched 
for  him  by  conferring  its  M.D.  degree. 

(2)  The  board  should  go  further  tlian  this : 
It  should  positively  refuse  to  consider  the 
application  of  any  man  whose  medical  edu- 
e.'ifion  wn?  rereived  \indcr  conditions  that 
could  not  |)o-,siljIy  ha\e  |tre|)ared  him  for 
scientific  work.  No  medical  college  with 
such  a  stigma  placed  upon  it  could  long 
survive.  If  the  rigid  enforcement  of  a  fbur^ 
year  high-school  standard  for  entrance  be 


carried  out,  there  will  not  often  be  necessity 
for  the  board  to  take  drastic  action.  Before 
this  ha]>j>y  state  of  affairs  can  come  zhriui. 
however,  many  of  the  state  boards  of  healib 
themselves  need  to  be  reorganised  and 
placed  on  a  different  basis. 

Generally  speaking,  it  now  requires  four 
years  for  a  school  to  turn  out  a  fmL=h«l 
doctor.  The  lirst  two  years  are  de\x)ied 
mainly  to  work  in  the  labotatories;  die 
last  two  to  clinical  work  in  med&ine,  sur- 
gery, and  obstetrics. 

Well-equipped  laboratories  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  work  of  the  tirst  two  years, 
and  every  laboratory  should  be  in  charge 
of  an  expert  who  dc^wtes  his  wMe  time  to 
his  subject,  without  being  dependent  upon 
his  practice  for  a  H\ing.  This  gratifying 
condition  now  exists  in  a  very  small  part 
of  our  schools. 

The  contrast  in  the  equipment  of  the 
laboratories  in  different  institutions  is  typi- 
cal of  the  grade  of  instruction  pronded. 
Cornell,  for  instance,  has  more  than  100 
com[;lele  skeletons,  and  every  student  in 
anatomy  is  furnished  with  a  complete  set  of 
bones.  Mr.  Flezner  found  some  medical 
colleges,  however,  which  did  not  have  one 
complete  skeletfjn  in  the  whole  institution. 
He  reports  that  the  Mississippi  Medical 
CoH^  did  not  own  a  dollar's  worth  of 
apparatus  of  any  description  whatsoever. 
Bacteriology  was  represented  at  the  y 
waukcc  Medical  College  mainly  by  several  f 
wire  baskets  of  dirty  test-tub^.    At  the 
College  of  Physkaans  and  Surgeons  in 
Denver,  the       to  the  outfit  in  pathology* 
and  bacteriology  was  found  with  difficulty.  1 
and  the  equipment  consisted  of  "an  empty  J 
demijohn  and  somt-  jugs."  I 

"\\Tiat  do  you  give  your  teachers,"  was  ) 
asked  of  the  dean  of  one  of  these  schools.  I 

"Tides,"  he  replied. 

THE  HIGH  COST  OP  MEDICAL  EDtJCATION 

Our  best  medical  schools  are  very  far 
from  self-supporting;  their  existence  is  pos- 
sible only  because  of  lar^  endowments,  and 
they  seriously  burden  the  resources  of  thtir 
universities.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  tli  t 
a  school  without  a  large  endowment  cannot 
be  an  efficient  school,  for  a  good  medkid 
education  costs  much  more  thui  ^e  studoft 
pays  in  fees. 
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Eveiy  medical  college  worthy  of  the  name 

must  have  five  elaborate  departments: 
(i)  Anatomy,  (2)  Physiology  and  ])harma 
cology,  (3)  Chemistry,  (4)  Patholog),  (5) 
Bacteriology  and  hygiene.  A  university 
department  in  one  of  these  fundamental 
sciences  cannot  be  fairly  niaintaincd  for 
less  than  Sio.ooo  to  $15,000  per  annum; 
the  five  departments  of  a  pro|>erly  organ- 
ized medical  school,  capable  of  handling  i  ^ 
students  in  the  first  two  years,  can  Imrdly 
be  sustained  on  a  budget  of  le??^  than  from 
$50,000  to  $75,000.  If  the  students  pay 
$150  a  year  each  for  tuition,  there  will  be 
an  annual  d^it  ranging  from  $31,250  to 
$56,250  a  year.  The  same  school  must,  of 
course,  spend  a  sum  equally  large  for  teach- 
ing its  students  during  their  last  two  years. 
In  a  word,  the  fees  which  arc  received  from 
students  amount  to  a  little  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  expense  invoh'ed  in  their 
instruction. 

Here  is  the  actual  cost  of  some  of  our 
.  best  schools:  Johns  Hopkins,  333  students, 
$100,000  a  year  — not  tncludii^  Uie  salaries 
of  clinical  professors;  Har\ard,  279  student?, 
S181.460;  Michigan.  ^90  students.  Si^  ^ooo; 
Columbia,  312  studcnlb,  $239,072;  Cornell, 
317  Students,  $241,728;  Toronto,  630 
students,  $85,000;  McGiU,  328  students, 
$77,000. 

Only  endowment  or  taxation  can  meet 
such  a  burden  of  expenditure  —  and  endow- 
ment and  taxation  are  feasible  only  in  con- 
nection with  a  university.  Medicine  is 
expensive  to  teach,  and  cannot  be  taught  out 
of  fe^.  Reputable  institutions  with  no 
other  outlook  should  combine  with  other 
schools  or  stop.  Legal  enactment  should 
terminate  the  career  of  those  not  reputable. 

A  PLAN  FOR  SECONSTRVCTION 

As  a  culmination  of  his  painstaking  study 

of  ever)'  medical  collef^  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Mr.  Fie.xner  has  tentatively 
suggested  a  scheme  of  rixonsiruction  that 
will  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the 
whole  country.  The  solution  which  he 
proposes  deals  only  with  the  present  and 
the  near  future:  he  helie\  cs  that  the  needs 
of  the  next  generation  will  take  care  of  them 
selves  if  a  proper  system  of  reorganization 
he  e-tablished  now. 
These  are  the  principles  upon  which  be 


would  reconstruct  the  medical  instruction 
of  this  country: 

(i)  A  medical  sch<K»l  ought  to  he  a  university 
deparfment.  preferably  liKatcd  in  a  lar<^e  city, 
where  climcal  material  is  abundant  and  various. 

(9)  It  is  still  feasible  to  develop  an  efficient 
medical  schiM.l  outside  of  larije  (itit  s.  "Tlicre 
is  no  magnet  like  reputation;  nothing  travels 
faster  than  the  fame  of  a  great  healer;"  Uie 
faculty  of  mcdit  ine  in  such  a  school  may  even 
turn  iIk-  defcef  nf  "^ituatinn  to  i^ood  nreount, 
and  ihc  more  readily  cultivate  clmical  .science. 

(3)  Only  one  school  to  a  single  town;  since 
no  American  city  now  ( iiiitains  more  than  one 
well -supported  university,  it  is  obviously  unwise 
to  dupUcate  m^cal  deputments. 

(4)  Since  students  tend  to  study  medicine  in 
their  own  .states,  eert.iinly  in  their  own  section, 
arrangements  ouglu  to  l)e  made  to  provide  the 
re<iuisite  facilities  within  each  of  the  character- 
istic sta(e*group8. 

These  principles  have  been  entirely  dis- 
regarded in  this  country.  Mtxiical  schools 
have  been  established  regardless  of  need, 
r^ardless  of  the  proximity  of  competent 
universities,  regardless  of  favoring  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Flexner  estimates  tliat  the  Southern 
Slates  fc*r  the  next  generation  will  require 
461  new  doctors  annually,  and  the  rest  of 
the  country  will  demand  1,45a  Thirty 
medical  schools,  he  thinks,  with  an  average 
enrolment  of  ^00  anrl  a\erat?o  graduation 
classes  of  less  than  70,  will  be  easily  equal 
to  the  task.  He  bases  his  estimate  upon  the 
increase  in  populatkm  in  each  region  and  the 
normal  death-rate  amonc;  physicians  them- 
selves: The  di.vlrihution  would  lie  as  follows: 

(1)  For  New  England— 125  new  do<  tore 
every  year.  The  medical  departments  of  Har- 
vard and  Yale,  with  abundance  of  clinical  mate- 
ria! .inrl  strong  linancial  support,  rotild  c.i^ily 
produce  that  number.  The  medical  schools 
ci  Dartmouth,  Bowdoin,  and  Vermont  could 
t)C  alx>lished. 

(2)  For  the  Middle  States  (Xcw  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvaiiia,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  the  District  of  CV>luml>ia)  —  430  wouM  be 
needed.  These  «ovild  be  sup])lied  fr-^m  uni- 
versities in  New  V(»rk  City,  Syracuse,  Phila- 
delphia. Pittsburg,  and  Baltimore  — and  these 
five  university  towns  can,  to  a  great  extent, 
meet  the  nmls  of  regions  where  the  supply 
may  W  short.  The  schools  of  Albany.  Buffalo, 
Brooklyn,  and  Washington  (except  Howard 
University,  a  Negro  school)  might  disappear. 
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3.  Greater  irregularity  must  be  tolerated  in 
the  South  because  i)r(>|)rietar)'  university  depart- 
ments will  there  survive  longer  and  because 
none  of  the  Snutlicm  «taff*  universifie*?  is  wisely 
placed.  Tulane  and  Vanderhill  are  excellently 
situated  in  respect  to  medical  education;  Texas 
has  ]V)  rcrlain  alternative  hut  a  n  motc  depart 
ment  such  as  it  now  supports  at  Galveston. 
Gc()rgia  will  develop  a  university  school  at 
Atlanta,  and  Alabama  will  probably  have  one  at 
Birmingham,  near  the  state  university  at  Tusc  a- 
loosa.  Virginia,  at  Chariottes\ille,  is  repeat- 
ing the  experiment  of  Ann  Arbor.  These  six 
sch(x>ls  will  Ik  (\uhc  able  to  provide  tbe  46X 
doc  tors  needed  annually. 

(4)  For  the  North  Central  States  (Ohio, 
Indiana,  IkCchigan,  Wisconsfn,  and  Illinois)  the 
estimate  calls  for  350  annually.  The  existing 
universities  at  Cincinnati,  Columlnis,  Cleve- 
land, and  Chicago  fulfil  all  the  requisite  condi- 
tions; Michigan  and  Wisconsin  have  university 
departments  in  small  towns;  and  Indiana  Uni- 
versity has  undertaken  to  establish  a  department 
at  Indianapolis.  Surely  the  territory  in.  ques- 
tion can  be  su]>plied  by  these  seven  medical 
centres. 

(5)  The  Middle  \Vc<?t  will  call  for  a  yearly 
supply  of  300.  Universities  capable  of  con- 
ducting medical  departments  of  the  proper  type 
are  located  in  ^IinneapoIis  and  St.  Louis. 
'I'hcsc  schools  can  also  assist  the  Dakotas.  Mon- 
tana, Texas,  and  the  entire  Southwest.  The 
University  of  Nebraska  may  concentrate  on 
I-incoln  i^r  ("tni alia,  ami  Kansas  will  doubtless 
combine  its  divided  dcparimcnt  at  Kansas  City. 
Iowa  has  its  universit)'  department  at  Iowa 
City.  These  five  schools  can  produce  more 
than  the  rctiuirrd  numlK-r,  and  nil  of  tlicm, 
with  the  exception  of  St.  Louis,  belong  to  state 
universities. 

(6)  Seven  Western  States  (New  Mexico, 
Coloradn.  Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah, 
and  Arizona;  will  need  only  120.  At  present 
there  are  but  two  available  sites  lor  univer^ty  ' 
medical  departments  —  Salt  Lake  City  (Uni- 
versity of  Utah)  and  Denver  (University  of 
Colorado,  located  in  the  suburbs  at  Boulder), 

(7)  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  will 
require  ln;t  86,  and  all  the  essential  conditions 
are  found  at  Berkeley  and  Seattle.  At  Ber- 
keley the  University  of  California  and  Leland 
Stanford  should  comlnne  their  medical  depart- 
ments. "With  unique  wisdom  the  University 
of  Washington  and  the  physicians  of  Seattle 
have  thus  far  refrained  from  starting  a  medical 
school  in  that  state." 

(S)  Canada  will  require  ^50  doetors  annually, 
and  the  universities  that  arc  already  estab> 
Ushed  can  safely  pro\ide  this  number. 


This  tentative  plan  of  reconstructiof!  ca'i 
for  only  31  medical  schools  for  the  cnlirt 
United  States,  with  graduating  da55C5  d 
about  70  each.  All  are  university  depart- 
ments; 19  are  in  large  cities;  4  arc  5r 
small  towns,  with  their  universitie?: 
arc  in  large  towns  near  tlicir  parent  imu 
tutioDS.  Twenty  states  are  left  withoir 
a  complete  scIkkjI,  but  this  does  not  men 
that  they  are  left  unpro\nded. 

To  bring  about  this  reconstruction,  ii 
would  appear  that  120  medical  coile^ 
must  be  wiped  off  the  map.  Of  these 
120  schools,  however,  66  are  so  small 
that  their  student  bodies  can  be  added  tr, 
other  institutions  without  crov%'ding:  of  the  i 
remaining,  several  will  sur\ivc  by  merg- 
ing. TWs  plan  would  not  abolish  tbe 
medical  school  of  any  section  that  is  now 
capable  of  maintaining  one. 

As  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  bv  ' 
the  process  of  merging  —  and  Mr.  Flex  • 
ner*s  work  will  precipitate  this  —  take  | 
the  medical  colleges  of  Louisville.  A  fiew  l 
years  ago  there  were  the  following  medkal  [ 
colleges  —  not  counting  the  ins^jiiificant  | 
homeopathic  and  Negro  st  h(X)ls:  j 

(1)  Univeraty  of  Louis\ille  Medical  Depan 
ment  —  which  was  a  department  without  a 
university,  and  was  dependent  upon  fees. 

(2)  Louisville  Medical  College  — a  private 
institution  dependent  upon  fees. 

(3)  The  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine— 
wbidi  claimed  lineal  descent  from  old  Transj^l' 
vania  t'niversity;  dependent  upon  fees. 

(4)  Kentucky  University  Medical  D^>art- 
ment — organized  by  split-off  from  the  Ken- 
tucky School  faculty;  its  loose  connection  ^vith 
Kenturky  University  (located  at  Lexington) 
enabled  it  also  lo  claim  unbroken  descent  from 
Transylvania;  dependent  upon  fees. 

(5)  The  Hospital  College  of  Mcdidne  — 
whose  name  came  from  its  location:  it  wa> 
across  tJic  street  from  the  dQr  hospital;  depend- 
ent upon  fees. 

The  rivalry  and  jealousy  that  existed  were 
very  bitter  at  times.   Almost  anybody  with 

money  to  pay  his  fees  could  enter;  nn  ?  j 
almost  any  strident  who  attended  lectures 
could  gel  enough  faculty  votes  to  graduate,  1 
without  ever  looking  into  a  book.  At  the  ' 
same  time,  every  school  in  thb  list  was  ! 
equipped  to  train  the  earnest  student  well:  ^ 
and  ever)'  school  had  excellent  teachers  in 
its  faculty. 
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The  merger  was  finally  achieved  by  com- 
bining all  five  as  a  city  institution  under  the 
name  of  "The  University  of  Louisville 
Medical  Dejxirtment,"  and  its  control  wa? 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  laymen. 
All  the  faculties  were  taken  over  bodily; 
it  was  "the  largest  medical  facult}-  in  the 
world."  After  a  vcar  of  thi?.  the  trustees 
declared  every  chair  vacant  and,  in  spite  of 
vociferous  protest,  chose  a  smaller  faculty. 
No  lecturer  receives  a  salary,  but  the  labora- 
tories arc  in  (  hari;e  of  trained  men  who 
devote  all  their  lime  to  teaching.  The 
school  has  the  misfortune  of  being  the 
largest  medical  college  in  the  world  —  it 
enrolled  about  six  hundred  students  Hm 


year — but  a  distinct  advance  has  been 
made.  This  Louisville  merging  showed, 
however,  that  the  wrancjlinf^  of  the  "outs" 
ma\'  be  as  bitter  as  the  warring  of  rival 

faculties. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  has  not  yet 

rested  its  case  against  unorganized  medical 
teaching.  Mr.  Flcxncr  had  no  sooner 
revised  the  final  proofs  of  his  re|K)rt  than  he 
was  sent  to  Europe  to  make  a  careful  study 
of  the  medical  colleges  there,  and  he  is  now 
engaged  in  that  task.  If  his  careful  work  here 
and  abroad  docs  not  result  in  the  complete 
reorganization  that  he  has  already  mapped 
out,  the  foilure  will  not  be  due  lo  the 
countiy's  Uu:k  of  mfonnation  on  the  subject. 


WHEN  THE  NINE  KINGS  RODE  IN 

LONDON  TOWN 

THE  PRINCELY  PAGEANT  THAT  FOLLOWED  THE  BEER  OF  EDWARD  VII  —  A  CUMPSE  OF 
SOME  ROYAL  PERSONALITIES  THAT  OUTSHONE  THE  SPLENDOR  OF  THEIR  REGALIA 

BY 

WILLIAM  BAYARD  HALE 


MAN,"  so  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
quaintly  certifies,  "is  a  Nol>le 
.•\ninial,  splendid  in  ashes  and 
pompous  in  the  Grave,  solemnizing  Nativ- 
ities and  Deaths  with  equal  lustre,  nor 
omitting  ceremonies  of  bravery  in  the  in- 
famy of  his  nature." 

If  death  be  "infamy"  in  nature,  never 
has  man  so  successfully  disguised  it  as  he 
did  in  the  pomji  that  rolled  through 
l.()n<l<)n'>  streets  and  >wept  in  cataracts  of 
color  across  ihc  greensward  of  W  indsor  and 
overflowed  with  pride  the  stately  church 
wherein  they  laid  England's  Edward  VII. 

Fi^ht  kine;«;  came  to  that  l)un  in'^'.  Xtne 
crowned  kini,'s  rode  behind  their  1  ((tVincd 
cousin  with  the  crown,  orb,  and  sceptre 
laid  upon  his  pall  —  nine  kings  in  all  the 
majes^  of  their  state.  Two  of  them,  if  it 
matters,  bon  the  title  Emperor.  And  behind 
them  the  heirs  ot  other  emperors  and  01 
other  kingly  thrones  —  fifty  princes  of 
blood  royal  and  imperial.  In  the  midst  of 
scarlet-Goated  troops,  of  horses  capari- 


soned, of  heralds  and  pursuivants,  of  mar- 
shals and  admiral?,  they  rode  across 
Londun-town  and  mounted  the  hill  to 
Windsor's  castle,  a  kingly  cavalcade  the 
like  of  which  has  not  been  seen  since  histoiy 
begiin. 

To  name  those  who  composed  it  would 
be  to  call  the  roll  of  Europe's  princes. 

Take  a  map  of  Europe.  Cross  off  Eng- 
land, Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland:  their 
old  kini^  and  their  new  were  there.  Cross 
off  Nonvay:  King  Haakon  was  there. 
Cross  off  Belgium:  King  Albert  was  there. 
And  Denmark:  King  Frederiek  was  in  that 
cavalcade.  And  his  brother,  the  King  t>f 
the  Hellenes:  so  cross  oft  Greece.  The 
German  Emperor,  on  his  white  horse, 
stem  as  fate  incarnate,  rode  at  the  right  hand 
of  his  cousin  George.  The  two  young 
Iberian  Kings,  one  of  them  flushed  with 
hope  for  an  English  sweetheart,  the  other 
pale  with  the  news  from  the  bedside  of  his 
English  bride,  were  in  the  saddle.  The 
Cobuig  Prince  who  had  proclaimed  himself 
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a  czar  and  forced  all  the  world  to  acknowl- 
edge his  royal  quality  was  there,  jaunty  in 
jeweled  turban  and  jjroud  smile. 

As  fnr  Austria,  the  heir  of  its  a^cd  cm{)er<)r 
rode  al  liie  slirrup  of  Albert  ihc  Fair.  The 
Dutdi  Queen's  consort;  the  brother  and 
the  nephew  of  the  Russian  Czar;  the  heredi- 
tary Prince  of  the  Ottoman  Empire:  the 
cousin  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan;  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Rounmnia;  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Montenegro;  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Ser- 
via;  the  brother  f)f  the  Regent  of  China; 
the  brother  of  the  King  of  Italy;  the  brother 
of  the  King  of  Sweden;  the  brother  of  the 
Khedive;  reigning  princes  of  Mecklen* 
burg-Strelitz;  of  Waldeck;  the  reigning 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse;  the  Royal  Duke  of 
Sparta;  princes  of  Sweden;  of  Pmssia;  of 
Bavaria;  of  Saxony;  oi  Wurlt-mbcrg;  of 
Baden;  of  Cobucg;  of  Schleswig-Hdstein; 
and  of  E^rpt  The  heir  to  England^s 
crown,  of  course,  and  a  dozen  Enj^lish 
prince;  a  prince  of  Siam,  and  five  princes 
of  Orleans;  more  soberly  behind,  their 
black  apparel  contrasting  stranj^ely  with 
the  glitterin!^  and  jint^ling  splendor  on 
horselxuk,  the  special  en\oys  of  the  great 
American  and  French  republics,  one  of 
them  an  ex-President. 

History  never  saw  the  like  of  it. 

It  was  with  emotions  curiously  com 
pounded  that  one  witncs^ed  this  unpre- 
cedented pageant.  Sublime  as  a  pompous 
spectacle,  few  of  us  were  under  any  illusion 
that  it  really  represented  supreme  power. 
It  is  too  late  in  the  centuries  to  talk  of 
crowns  anything  more  than  emblems. 
The  King  whom  tfiey  were  bur}-ing  had 
never  in  his  life  attempted  to  exercise  any 
real  authority.  Neither  would  his  succes- 
sor try  to  do  ^o. 

The  real  rulers  ol  Fngland  were  not  there. 
Neither  Parliament  nor  the  Ministry  was 
represented* — except  that  John  Hums 
marched  as  a  fireman,  and  l.orfi  Ro^e 
hery  as  a  Scottish  Archer.  The  s|)ectacle 
was  ulicfly  unconnected  with  fact,  so  far  as 
the  acttial  government  of  England  was  con- 
cerned. Even  in  the  last  and  culminating 
tableau  —  whtf-h  will  remain  while  life  lasts 
in  the  memories  of  all  who  witnessed  it — 
when,  beneath  the  vaulted  roof  of  St. 
George's  Cha[)cl.  in  the  midst  of  the  crowded 
jannces  blazing  in  scarlet  and  gold,  there 


where  all  stood  silent  and  as  motionless  as 
the  dusty  banneis  hanging  unstirred  in 

gorgeous  avenues  above  the  lace-like  can- 
opies of  the  knights'  stalls,  while  the  bier 
sank  out  of  the  sight  into  the  vault  prepared 
for  it,  it  was  as  Sovereign  of  the  Most 
Noble  Older  of  the  Garter"  that  the  last 
\'aled!ct!on  was  given  him. 

Perhaps  no  other  king  is  quite  so  power- 
less as  the  English  sovereign  —  unless  it  be 
the  King  of  NorMray  or  of  the  Hellenes  — 
hilt  certainly  no  mounted  monarch,  no 
dread  prince,  who  rode  that  day  had  ever 
exercised  the  power  which  had  been  wielded 
and  is  like  to  be  wielded  again  by  a  (for 
once)  inconspicuous  gentleman  in  plain 
evening  clothes,  tucked  away  in  a  carriage 
at  the  tail-end  of  the  show. 

And  yet  —  a  king  is  a  king,  and  you 
do  not  get  nine  of  them  together  witlunit 
getting  a  moment  of  some  significance,  as 
well  as  of  picturesqueness.  You  may  have 
seen  a  monarch  or  two  in  your  day,  and  even 
have  spoken  to  them  without  extraordinary 
emotions,  but  be  assured  you  will  not  let 
nine  brush  by  you  without  sundiy  sensations 
of  the  flesh. 

There  is  an  idea  i>revalent  in  America 
that  Europe's  kings  are  a  scratch  lot:  "too 
much  intermarriage,"  is  the  remark.  No 
doubt  it  ought  to  be  so,  but  in  fact  it  isn't. 
It  wasn't  the  scarlet  tunics  crossed  with  the 
sashes  and  covered  with  the  stars  of  many 
orders  nor  the  flowing  plumes  alone  that 
gave  the  monarchs  dignity  the  other  day. 
In  plain  clothes,  they  would  show  for  a 
very  respectable  group  of  men,  half  of  them 
exceptional  in  vigor  and  good  looks. 

To  take  the  lesser  of  them  first:  The 
King  of  Nonvay  is  a  tall,  athletic,  well 
fcattirrd  young  man,  at  whom  any  girl 
might  steal  a  second  glance.  King  Haakon 
hasn't  much  of  a  throne  and  hasn*t  revealed, 
or  had  a  chance  to  reveal,  any  special  talents 
in  ocnipving  it.  He  is  a  nephew  of  the 
Queen  Mother  (Alexandra),  and  a  son  of 
the  King  of  Denmark.  Curiously,  King 
Haakon  wore  a  royal  crown  while  his  father 
was  yet  only  a  prince. 

The  King  of  the  Hellene*?  is  six  feet  tall, 
broad-shouldered  and  long-necked,  with  a 
high  forehead,  a  lengthy  and  ferodous 
mustache,  a  stem  wrinkle  between  his 
eyes,  and  a  disposition  as  mild  as  a  kitten^ 
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He  is  poor,  downright  poor,  yet  not  so  poor 
as  to  make  it  necessan'  for  him  to  wear  (as  he 
docs  at  home)  ill-futing  and  spotted  suits 
which  any  self-respecting  American  would 
have  discarded  six  months  before.  How- 
ever, he  makes  a  fine  figure  in  uniform  on 
horseback.  King  George  of  Greece  is  ac- 
counted a  failure  by  his  royal  cousins.  He 
has  no  authority,  even  no  moral  authority 
over  the  people  who  asked  him  to  rule  them* 
His  Parliament  luimiliates  him;  his  army 
refuses  10  allow  his  sons  to  ser\e  as  olVicers. 
He  has  repeatedly  thrcaicned  (or  promised) 
to  resign,  but  probably  never  will.  He  is 
most  democratic  and  talks  freely  with  news- 
paper men  —  as  no  other  sovereign  does. 

King  George  of  Greece  is  a  brother  of 
the  Queoi  Mother,  as  is  also  the  King  of 
Denmark,  Frederick  \'ni.  The  Queen 
Mother  has  a  sister  in  the  Dowager  Em- 
press of  Russia,  Marie  Feodorovna.  The 
four  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
groups  presmt  on  the  remaricable  occa^m. 
ChQdren  of  the  late  King  Christian  DC.  of 
Denmark,  and  reared  in  as  Ijeautifully  sim- 
ple a  home  to  as  simple  a  life  as  can  be 
imagined,  they  went  out,  one  lo  share  the 
throne  of  the  Russian  Czar,  another  that  of 
the  King  of  England,  a  third  to  take  the 
Greek  crovN-n,  the  fourth  remaining  to  suc- 
ceed his  father. 

King  Frederick  of  DenmaHc  is  in  appear- 
ance an  older  edition  of  King  George  of 
Greece.  The  unostentatious  head  of  a  quiet 
little  realm,  he  counts  for  little  in  the  poli- 
tics of  Europe. 

The  King  of  Spain  is  the  only  Bourbon 
still  on  a  throne.  You  may  walk  through 
the  Pradn  at  Madrid,  that  mo'-t  wonderfii! 
of  art  collections,  and  gaze  un  |H)rtrait  after 
portrait  by  Velasquez  of  the  Spanish  Philips 
and  wonder  if  ever  man  had  chin  and  lips 
like  that,  and  then,  an  hour  later,  go  on  to 
the  bull -ring  (as  I  hnvc  to  confess  I  have 
done)  and.  startled,  sec  in  the  box  abo\  e  you 
a  dark  young  man  who  might  have  stepped 
— Hapsbuig  jaw  and  lif>  and  all — out  of  any 
of  the  old  can\ases  on  tht  wall  a  mile  away. 

CharU**5  V.  and  a  i'hili]«  or  two  mav  have 
been  madmen,  and  there  may  be  a  taint  in 
the  Hapsburg- Bourbon  blood,  but  it  hasn't 
appeared  yet  in  Alfonso  XIH.  He  is  a 
lively  and  Ijrave  young  man.  Whotht  r  he 
has  wisdom  I  do  not  know,  but  he  is  simple, 


democratic,  and  fearless.  He  Ukes  machi- 
nery, he  lo\  es  horses,  he  en  joys  nothing  more 
than  a  lark  incognito.  One  day  two  years 
ago  he  came  to  Paris,  where  Wilbur  Wright 
was  astonishing  the  world  in  a  machine  ^t 
actually  flew.  Wright  made  an  ascent  for 
Kin<^  Alfonso,  came  down  and  circled  about, 
circled  about  so  closely  that  at  one  time  the 
wing  of  the  aeroplane  brushed  the  hat  of 
the  King.  It  could  not  be  seen  that  he 
winked. 

King  Manuel  of  Portugal  is  not  quite 
twenty  one.  He  is  a  fat  boy,  showing  no 
evidence  of  the  horror  through  which  he 
passed  when,  two  years  ago,  he  saw  his 
father  and  his  elder  brother  killed  by  his 
side.  It  evokes  one's  surprise,  perhaps,  but 
it  a  fact  diat  the  English  people  are  fond 
of  the  two  young  peninsular  kings.  They 
were  special  protdgfe  of  Kini^  Edward. 

Kinj;  Albert  of  Belgium  would  have  been 
in  this  article  pronounced  the  best-looking 
of  the  sovereigns  except  for  the  fact  that 
Willisim  Randolph  Hearst,  happening  to 
be  at  the  Siime  time  in  London,  was  mistaken 
for  him.  If  Belgium  had  searched  Europe 
for  a  face  so  pleasant  and  a  mien  so  kind 
that  it  would  efface  tin  recollection  of  all 
that  the  English  religiously  believe  the  late 
Leopold  to  have  been,  they  could  not  have 
found  and  sent  a  better.  King  .-Mbert  is  little 
known  in  England;  little  known  as  yet 
in  Belgium,  I  believe.  He  was  much  re^ 
spected  and  liked  as  a  [irinrc.  He  is  a 
student,  a  soldier,  a  gentleman,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, as  good  a  mechanic  as  Cornelius 
VandeibUt. 

These  be  more  or  less  idle  personalities. 
Tome  we  now  to  real  men.  When  an 
.Austrian  emperor  is  buried,  as  the  proces- 
sion rcachc-s  the  gate  of  the  Capuchin  mon- 
astery whcrem  the  eastern  Ctesars  take 
their  rest,  a  monk  takes  his  stand  in  the  way 
and  demand-  who  asks  admittance.  Where- 
upon a  herald  makes  proclamation  of  the 
many  titles  of  the  dead  monarch.  The 
monk  replies  in  turn  that  no  such  person  is 
knt)wn  to  (iod.  Then  the  herald  gives 
simply  the  baptismal  name  of  the  dead 
man  —  and  he  is  permitted  to  enter. 

There  were  a  few  among  the  bearos  of 
proud  tides  at  King  Edward's  funeral  who 
are  known  to  the  world  in  virtue  not  so 
much  of  their  dignity  as  of  the  vigor  of  their 
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character.  Half  a  rlo^en  sovereigns  surpass 
William  11.  of  Germany  in  the  length  of  the 
appendages  to  their  namesibut  no  Feputati<ni 
sounds  so  loud  as  his  in  the  ears  of  the  world. 
He  was  easily  first  in  interest  in  the  London 
pageant.  Riding  his  white  charger,  or  afoot, 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  new  king,  carrying 
the  baton  and  wearing  the  scarlet  tunic  of 
a  British  Field -Marshal,  his  imj>erial  figure 
easily  compelled  e\erv  eye  away  from  that 
of  the  King.  His  bearing  was  that  of  one 
on  whom  the  whole  meaning  d  the  solem- 
nity rested;  his  countenance  a  study  in  proud 
but  mournful  affection.  He  was  first  up. 
first  down  from  his  horse;  when  there  was 
a  hand  to  stretch  to  the  Queen  Mother  or  to 
Queen  MAry^  his  was  the  hand  stretched. 
Many  signs  of  solicitude  passed  fnHn  him 
also  to  the  new  Kin^,  and  the  elder  man  was 
careful  to  keep  his  steed's  head  at  the 
younger's  saddle.  But  for  all,  he  was  the 
central  figure  of  the  day. 

It  was  a  good  day's  work  for  the  cause 
of  Anglo  German  friendship.  On  ever)- 
side  resounded  praises  of  the  Kaiser's 
sympathy  and  tact  The  masterful  charm 
of  the  most  manly  monarch  of  Europe 
fell  almost  magiially  uj>on  all  London. 
Thvy  will  talk  for  months  of  his  evident 
good-will. 

Will  it  dissolve  their  suspicions,  abate 
their  fears  of  daric  German  designs?  I 

fancy  it  will  do  much  in  that  direction. 

At  the  dinner  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
where  nine  kings  sat  down  together  wiA 
the  chief  notables  of  all  the  nations,  the 
Kaiser  said  a  few  words  to  M.  I*ichon,  the 
French  special  envoy,  which — vaguely  re- 
ported two  days  later  "immediately  took 
rank  as  an  intenuitional  incident  of  first 
significance.  The  Emperor  was  reported 
to  hn\  e  suggested  to  the  French  representa- 
li\  e  the  [i<»  sihility  of  a  close  union  of  all  the 
nations  ul  Kuropc  in  the  interest  of  humanity 
and  civilization.  The  phrase  *'a  great 
pacific  confederation"  was  current  in  diplo- 
matic circles  as  an  expression  used  by  His 
Majc-sty. 

The  World's  Work's  representative  has 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  German 
Emperor  did  use  this  phrase  and  spoke 
warmly  of  the  advantages  of  a  general 
European  understanding. 

It  is  indeed  no  secret  that  His  Majesty  has 


long  consistently  cherished  the  idea.  The 
mainspring  of  this  desire  lies  in  thai  sense  of 
the  inevitability  of  a  omflict  between  Europe 
and  Asia  which  has  never  left  the  Emperor 
since  he  first  felt  it  ;!nfl  [  ortrayed  it  in  his 
famous  cartoon  '  The  Yellow  Peril."  To 
confederate  the  White  Man  against  the  Yel- 
low Man  the  German  Emperor  reg^uds  as  the 
supreme  mission  of  his  life.  It  would  have 
been  stranf»e  if  at  this  great  congress  ol 
European  princes  he  had  left  unspoken  an 
idea  which  is  never  absent  from  his  mind. 
He  had,  as  a  matter  cl  fact,  discussed  it 
with  practically  even-  royalty  in  that  com- 
pany. 'Vhr  circumstance  that  on  this  occa- 
sion he  addressed  his  remarks  to  M.  Pichon 
was  due  no  doubt  partly  to  his  desire  to 
exhibit  friendship  for  France,  but  partly 
to  the  fact  that  at  this  dinner  the  com- 
pany was  seated  at  small  tables,  at  one  of 
which  the  Raiser  sat  with  M.  Pichon  near 
him.  Mr.  Roosevdt,  on  this  occasion,  sat 
with  King  George  at  another  table.  But 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  probably  not  unfamiliar 
with  the  idea. 

So  great  is  the  charm  of  the  Kate's 
personality  that  England  did  not  for 
some  days  awaken  to  the  fact  that  in 
any  confederation  of  Europe  it  would  he 
Germany  that  would  head  the  league. 
This  perceived,  the  chorus  of  praise  sud- 
denly died  out  But  it  is  still  reverberating 
through  Europe. 

This  much  is  gained,  no  doubt,  for  peace: 
the  Kaiser's  visit  has  softened  the  heart  of  the 
Briton  in  the  street  and  made  him  a  little 
ashamed,  till  a  new  alarm  occurs  at  least, 
of  his  suspicions.  And  the  Kaiser  has  now 
a  certain  place  and  intluence  in  the  mind  of 
England*s  new  King. 

And  what  of  him,  this  George  V.?  Htt 
ca]iital  Niw  him  in  a  new  lic^ht  as  he  followed 
the  gun-carriage  that  bore  his  dead  father. 
London  was  fond  of  "Teddy."  (.\mericans 
have  been  much  puzzled  here  of  kte  to  find 
that  our  own  favorite  nickname  is  as  much 
a  plagiarism  as  o'lr  national  hymn).  Of 
George,  Prince  ol  Wales,  not  so  fond.  He 
was  a  serious  young  man — at  all  events 
a  quiet  one.  He  was  a  good  shot,  and  obe- 
diently went  to  the  races  when  his  father 
had  a  horse  rinnini^.  But  he  had  few 
friends;  he  was  known  lo  be  interested  in 
nothing  much  except  postage-stamps;  he 
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was  not  of  heroic  appearance;  he  was  said 
to  be  melandioly  and  dull;  and  stories  were 
tolrl  of  another  wife  and  o£  lack  ol  seif- 

conlrol. 

It  was  jubl  a  year  ago  llial  1  spent  an 
evening  in  a  group  surrounding  tiie  new 
king  —  then  Rince  of  Wales  —  in  con- 
versation unusually  informal  and  intimate. 
The  impression  one  gained  ol  him  that  night 
was  that  of  a  man  certainly  not  of  much 
brilliancy,  but  able  to  talk  with  information 
and  sound  sense  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects. 
He  was  agreeable  and  even  seemed  to  desire 
to  be  considered  mildly  jovial  —  without 
having  either  the  wit  or  the  natural  freedom 
of  manner  to  succeed.  He  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  lead  the  conversation,  as  the  duty  of 
puissant  princes  is,  1  believe.  A  Londoner 
is  not  the  most  exhilarating  of  persons  in 
conversation,  and  England's  George  is  a 
Londoner.  He  is  a  traveled  Londoner;  he 
has  been  cN  cnk'whcrc  —  he  is  almost  as  great 
a  traveler  as  President  Taft  ---  but  he  has 
always  returned,  and,  I  fancy,  his  mind 
has  pretty  much  all  the  time  remained  in 
London.  When  he  came  back  from  a 
visit  to  the  Colonies,  ihv  Prince  made  a 
speech  in  the  Guild  liuu  in  which  he  ex- 
claimed "  Wake  up,  England ! "  This  made 
a  mighty  sensation,  for  it  was  excellent 
advice;  but  there  were  those  who  wondered 
whether  the  Prince  did  not  need  to  lake  his 
own  advice  —  or  that  of  the  literary  friend 
who  wrote  the  speech. 

Perhaps  King  George  has  taken  it.  There 
have  been  sipn'i,  since  his  accession.  I 
have  seen  him  on  four  occasions  as  King 
George,  and  if  e\'er  there  was  a  change  in 
man,  there  is  in  him.  He  is  animated,  he  is 
less  stooped,  his  \oicc  has  grown  pcremp 
tory.  On  the  ^reat  day  he  played  his  y>art 
well.  Not  the  physical  etjual  of  his  father, 
who  was  as  fine  a  man  as  you  may  wish  to 
see,  he  does  no  discredit  to  the  fraternity 
of  monarehs.  He  rif?(^  well.  By  rlLht-^ 
he  shouldn't,  for  he  is  a  sailor,  and  no  sailor 
is  supposed  to  be  able  to  ride  a  horse.  He 
is  said  to  be  a  good  sulor. 

King  George  has  a  Queen  who  may  be 
des<"ri!)ed  as  "able."  She  has  been  described 
as  a  woman  ambitious  and  energetic  in  the 
extreme,  who  has  spent  her  life  [jreimring  for 
the  day  that  has  now  come.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  she  was  capable  of  man- 


aging George  V.  It  is  believed  possible 
that  she  may  be  capable  of  asserting  herself 

succcssftdly  against  the  Queen  Mother,  the 
much  loved  lady  who,  to  the  unspeakable 
regret  of  her  friends,  has  lately  developed 
eccentricities. 

King  George  needs  a  few  good  friends. 
His  former  companions,  like  Sir  Charles 
Cust  and  Derek  Keppci,  are  not  big  enough 
men  to  aid  him  now.  He  needs  to  be  de< 
livered  from  the  "  Queoi-Mother"  —  for 
the  King  is  forty-four  years  old. 

We  shall  see.  ^fen  have  a  way  of  rising 
to  their  responsibilities.  That  is  the  chief 
excuse  for  hereditary  monarchy. 

There  was  another  kingly  figure  in  that 
cortege  that  attracted  all  eves—  that  of  a 

-  ^ 

middle-aged  cavalier  in  an  astrakhan 
turban,  with  strong  features  and  a  close- 
trimmed  beard,  who  sat  his  horse  like 
a  rock. 

It  was  Ferdinand,  Czar  of  the  Bulgars. 

His  story  is  the  most  romantic  that  can 
be  told  of  any  i)rince,  but  this  is  not  the 
place  to  tell  it.  He  made  himself  a 
throne  and  ^'auhcd  into  it,  di-fying 
Russia  and  England  and  tarryini;  all 
l)etore  him  with  the  debonair  manner 
which  he  still  wears  riding  behind  a  coq)se. 
He  may  have  still  a  greater  part  in  the 
histor}'  of  Kurope. 

Certain  to  have  great  part  in  it  is  he  who 
rides  next  after  the  crowned  heads — the 
green-plumed  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand, 
heir  of  the  imi>erla1  .Xustrian  throne  and  (if 
the  truth  be  told  today)  actual  guide  of  the 
destinies  of  the  Dual  Kingdom.  "  Francis 
the  Silent"  they  call  him  in  Vienna  —  a  man 
who  has  lived  in  the  back -round,  but  whose 
character  and  aims  arc  by  the  wise  known 
to  have  completely  changed  within  a  decade. 
Ported,  through  the  suicide  of  live  .-Xrch- 
duke  Rudolph,  to  contemplate  the  ])rospect 
of  succeeding  his  imcle  Franz  Joseph,  the 
Archduke  ttimcd  to  religion.  In  time  he 
has  abanfloned  his  mystical  consolations  lor 
the  courageous  plans  of  a  politician  so  astute 
that  the  chancellories  shiver  when  they  hear 
his  name.  The  Kaiser  has  had  a  hand  in  his 
training.  Mark  Franz  Ferdinand.  History 
looms  large  in  his  age.  The  destiny  of  the  . 
nearer  East  rests  largely  with  him  —  and 
the  other  Kaiser  of  whom  he  will  soon  be  the 
equal  and  the  partner. 
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THIS  is  an  age  of  exhibitions,  so  it 
was  with  little  ?iirpri-c  that  1  noted 
a  widely  heralded  announcement 
of  an  Anti- Vivisection  Exhibit  to  arouse  tbc 
public  conscience  to  the  iniquity  of  experi- 
ments iijjon  animals.  Yielding  to  curiosity 
I  entered  the  miniature  Chamber  of  Hor- 
rors, and  this  is  wiial  1  was  shown. 

Exhibit  A  consisted  of  a  group  of  very 
badly  stuffed  d<^  stretched  out  and  fast- 
ened to  boards  and  tables  by  elaborate 
combinations  of  straps  and  metal  holder^;. 
These  appUanccs,  I  was  told,  were  for 
holding  living  dogs  immovable  while  they 
were  being  "scientifically  tortured." 

"Was  ether  ever  administered  in  these 
experiments?"  T  a>k(<l. 

"Oh,  no!  That  would  sj.oil  the  i  tTert  of 
the  exjH-riment"  —  as  an  im|»urlanl  pari  of 
the  investigation  was  to  determine  how 
much  i>ain  the  animals  could  stand  before 
they  died! 

It  just  so  happens  that  all  of  the  experi- 
ments of  this  sort  which  I  have  seen  per- 
sonally—  though  these  do  not  total  more 
than  250  or  300,  including  both  >ides  of  the 
Atlantic  —  have  been  done  with  the  animals 
under  ether.  This  for  two  rea.sons:  First, 
pain  would  interfere  with,  and  in  many 
cases  destroy,  the  accuracy  of  the  ddkately 
precise  results  aimed  at;  and,  second, 
because  ether  keeps  the  animals  quiet  and 
allows  fraijilc  and  expensive  instruments, 
such  as  pressure  gauges,  thermometers, 
sphygmographs,  and  recording  cylinders 
to  be  attached  to  and  grouped  around  the 
animal  ^thout  danger  of  interrupting  the 
trnrin^=^,  or  of  breakinj^  the  instruments. 
Tiiough  the  ether  render'-  the  anima!  com- 
pletely unconscious  and  a  1  most  motion- 
less,^ it  does  not  prevail  twitchings  and 
jerkings,  such  as  occur  a  score  of  times 


during  any  operation  Uf)on  a  human  patient 
under  ether.  So,  to  rendi-r  the  rxperiracni 
absolutely  secure  from  interruption  by  such 
movements,  and  to  protect  the  vaiiuablt 
instruments  from  breakage,  the  animal 
(after  being  anesthetized)  is  fastened 
securely  to  the  table  by  straps  and  holder?. 
But  then,  of  course,  my  personal  experi 
ence  in  painful  vivisection  must  be  much 
less  than  that  of  my  guide,  who  is  a  special- 
ist in  such  horrors] 

Exhibit  B  was  a  catalot^ue  of  a  CTcrman 
firm  en*^aged  in  the  Ikndish  business  of 
deliberately  manufacturing  for  sale  thc-s^ 
instruments  of  torture.  Page  after  pai:' 
was  turned  over  rapidly  by  my  guide  to 
show  me  how  widespread  ttUs  horrible  pro- 
cedure had  beeome. 

I  meekly  followed  her  guidance  through 
the  first  ten  or  twelve  pages  of  apparatoK 
and  took  her  word  (or  it.  Then  something 
hauntinp;ly  familiar  caught  my  eye  and  I 
stopped  the  rustic  of  leaves  long  enough  to 
ask:  "What  is  that?" 

"Oh,  that  is  an  apparatus  for  spraying 
curari  and  other  deadly  poisons  into  the 
mouths  of  animals,  to  render  them  hclple^ 
while  they  arc  being  experimented  upon. ' 

"Ah!"  I  said.  ''And  what  is  that?" 
pointing  to  the  picture  of  an  instrument 
near  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

'*  Oh,  that  is  a  forceps  for  holding  rats  by 
the  ear  while  they  are  being  vivisected."' 

I  gasped,  for  here  at  last  I  was  on  solid 
ground.  The  page  was  one  from  the 
Nose  and  Throat  section  of  the  catalogue. 
The  "apparatus  for  spraying  poisons  into 
the  mouths  of  dogs"  was  an  ordinary  atom 
izer.  used  for  spraying  out  human  noses  and 
throats.  The  instrument  ^  for  holding  ral^ 
by  the  ear"  was  a  sponge-bolder,  a  littk 
metal  rod  with  a  handle  at  one  end  and  an 
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adjustable  danip  at  the  other,  to  catch  a 

small  sponge  so  as  to  swab  out  \hv  blood 
during  an  operation  upon  the  nose  or  throat. 

A  few  pages  farther,  in  the  Eye  section, 
a  group  of  cataract  knives  and  squirt-hodcs 
were  pointed  out  by  my  guide  as  other 
instruments  for  animnl  torture.  alx)ut  whose 
precise  use  and  purpose  she  was  not  alto- 
gether clear! 

On  another  page  was  a  rather  l>lurred 
cut  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  nulal  box 
raised  upon  a  support,  from  ihe  open  top 
of  which  could  be  seen  projctling  llie  ears 
and  head  of  a  rabbit.  By  the  side  of  this 
cut  was  printed  the  title:  "  Ovens  for  Calori- 
mctric  Experiments."  When  1  a>kc(l  my 
guide  what  the  cut  represented,  she  promptly 
and  proudly  ix)inted  to  this  title  and  said  that 
it  was  an  apparatus  in  which  rabbits  were 
baked  to  death  to  see  what  would  happen 
to  them  in  the  process.  On  looking  closer. 
I  saw  that  this  title  referred  to  a  list  of 
dimensions  and  prices  which  came  below 
it,  while  tlie  title  and  number  of  the  cut 

were  jirinted  m  ar  the  top  of  ihv  pat^c  

and  read:  "  Box  Scales  for  Testing  the 
Weight  of  Rabbits  during  Kxpcriments!" 

I  was  unkind  enough  to  call  my  guide's 
attention  to  this  <liscrei)ancy,  whereat  she 
colors  I  up:  "Oh»  perhaps  that  was  a  mis- 
take,"  she  said. 

She  hurriedly  turned  over  five  or  six 
more  pages,  and  triumphantly  called  my 
attention  to  the  "gem"  of  the  catalogue. 
This  was  a  woo^l  cut  of  a  rabbit  stretched 
upon  its  back  on  a  board,  with  its  legs 
extended  and  held  down  by  a  pin  driven 
through  each  foot,  fastening  it  to  the  board. 

"I'hi^  is  what  wc  caU  our  Crucified 
Rabbit!" 

"Is  it  alive?"  I  asked,  for  it  struck  me 
that  die  first  kick  of  a  live  rabbit  would 
tear  away  those*  flimsy  pins  out  of  the 
board  in  a  twinklini;. 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  was  instantly  assured. 
"Certainly.  If  it  wete  dead,  we  shouldn't 
have  the  slightest  objection." 

"  What  were  they  going  to  do  to  it  in  the 
way  of  vivisection,  held  down  in  such  a 
fashion.-'"  I  askt^. 

**Oh,  we  don't  know  that.  There  are 
many  cruel,  cruel  things  which  arc  done 
by  the  vi\i  sex:  tors  for  no  reason  whatever 
that  wc  can  discover." 


Again  the  title  of  the  cut  was  some  inches 
above  it.  T  had  to  identify  it  by  the  num- 
ber. When  I  found  it,  it  read  ''Dissecting 
Boards/^  size  A,  for  rabbits,  three  marks; 
Size  B,  for  rats,  two  marks.  The  "Cruci- 
fied Rabbit"  was  dead  and  pinned  out 
for  dissection. 

Another  Exhibit  was  a  small,  thick-walled 
oven  with  flat  floor  and  arched  roof  made 
of  fire-day,  mountetl  u{>on  a  furnace  of  the 
same  material  and  closed  by  a  slab  of  fire- 
clay for  a  door.  In  it  was  the  stuffed  body 
of  a  cat,  wiih  its  head  projecting  from  the 
door  and  its  tongue  protruding  from  its 
mouth. 

"Now  thi>.""  said  my  iiuide,  "is  the  most 
interesting  and  horrible  specimen  in  the 
whole  Exhibit.  It  is  one  of  those  ovens,  of 
which  you  have  heard  so  much,  in  which 
cats  are  actually  baked  to  death  in  order 
to  see  their  arteries  swell  up  and  burst — 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know." 

I  looked  at  the  oven  with  becoming 
interest  and  horror.  "And  have  cats 
actually  been  baked  to  death  in  this  oven?" 
I  asked. 

"Oh,  no,"  I  was  assured;  "this  is  a  new 
oven  bought  specially  for  this  Exhibit,  at 
great  expense,  but  it  is  exactly  the  kind  of 

oven  whi(  h  ihcv  u^c  for  the  purjx>se  of 
watching  the  agonies  of  cats  as  tliey  bake  to 
death." 

"What  do  they  watch  them  through?" 

I  asked;  for  my  awe-stricken  glances  hail  by 
this  tim<'  discoverer!  that  walls,  floor,  and 
roof  of  the  oven  were  absolutely  solid,  with- 
out opening  of  any  sort,  so  that  when  the 
door-slab  was  placetl  over  its  mouth  the 
<»nly  [nivsiblc  way  of  seeint^  into  it  would 
be  through  a  small  roundeel  o|>ening  in  this 
door  about  two  inches  across  and  three 
deep. 

My  guide  pointed  triumphantly  to  this 
pit-like  opening  and  said:  "Oh,  they  look 
in  through  that  hole." 

"But,"  I  feebly  expostulated,  "you  can't 
sec  much  in  a  dark  chamber  through  a 
single  of)ening.  Besides,  where  are  the 
thermometers  for  registering  the  tcmi>era- 
turc,  and  \hc  tubes  to  supply  the  cat  with 
air  while  its  arteries  are  swelling  up  and 
bursting?  And  the  stop-cocka  and  regis- 
tration apparatus  for  mf'a<urin'^  the  vapOTS 
4md  gases  given  oU  in  the  process.*'" 
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"Well,  all  we  know  is  that  cats  are  baked 

to  death  in  ovens  like  that  —  and  that's 
the  hole  they  watch  them  throiiijh." 

The  oven  in  question  resembles  a  fully 
equipped  cakcimetric  chamber  about  as 
much  as  a  ^isoline  stove  resembles  a  six- 
cylinder  automobile  cnj^nc.  It  is  <imi)ly 
an  ordinary  incinerator,  or  bmall  garbage 
furnace,  such  as  is  used  in  laboratories 
for  destroying  infected  dressing  cultures, 
or  dangerous  waste  materials  of  any 
description. 

To  the  real  calorimetric  chamber  we 
chiefly  owe  our  modem  and,  for  the  first 
time,  successful  treatment  of  fever  and 


sun-stroke,  and  have  abandoned  the  mis- 
taken practices  of  beating  down  a  fever 
temperature  with  febrifup;cs  or  anti- 
pyretics, and  of  packing  a  sunstroke  victim 
in  ice. 

More  cats  have  been  burned  in  cook- 
stoves  by  curlint:  up  at  niyht  in  warm  ovens 
to  sleep,  and  ;.;etting  shut  in  when  the  fire 
was  lighted  in  the  morning,  than  ever  were 
killed  in  calorimetric  chambers.  Why  not 
legklate  for  the  inspection  of  all  kitchens 
and  insist  upon  a  policy  of  the  Open  Back- 
Door  to  prevent  these  atrocities,  which  are 
as  real  and  as  frequent  as  any  imagined 
by  anti-vivisectionists? 
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ABUSINESS  man  recently  found  him- 
self confronted  with  tl^e  problem  of 
choosing  a  school  for  an  overgrown, 

twelve-year-old  nephew.  Recollections  of 
his  own  country  boyhood  convinced  him 
that  the  youngster  needed  a  school  where 
outdoor  work  was  a  prominent  feature.  So 
he  consulted  a  friend  who  was  a  horti- 
cultural, educational,  and  various-other- 
sorts-of-an  ExperL 

want  a  school  for  a  big  husky  boy  who 
hasn't  had  enough  discipline  or  muscular 
trainin:^  a  ^t  lioul  where  he'll  learn  a  little 
caniraing  and  farm  work  ami  manual 
training  —  how  to  do  things  that  are  worth 
doing.  If  there's  a  bit  of  military  discipline, 
all  the  better." 

Tlic  Expert  looked  at  hiai^  reflectively. 
'*  Hmm,"  «ai(!  he. 

"Of  course,  he'll  want  to  study  the  ordi- 
naiy  blanches,  too,  but  he  needs  to  do  some 
useful  outdoor  work,  both  for  his  muscles 
and  his  mind,"  went  on  the  questioner,- 


warming  up  to  his  subject.  "There  must 
be  busheb  of  such  schools;  what's  the  best 

one  near  where  the  boy's  living  now?" 

The  Fx])L'rt  took  down  a  ponderous 
volume  and  became  a|)parcntly  lost  to  every- 
thing else.   There  was  a  long  silence. 

"Is  theboy  a  Hebrew?" 

The  business  man  started.  "No,"  said 
he.    "What  do  you  mean  ?" 

**Hmm.  Isn't  by  any  chance  a  N^ro 
or  an  Indian?" 

"  Xo." 

"Hmm.    Is  he  feeble-minded?" 

•'Ct  rtainly  not." 

"Hmni.  Too  bad.  Let  mc  sec."  A 
hopeful  tone  returned  to  hb  voice.  "Could 
he  perhaps  come  under  the  head  of  an 

incorrigible?" 

"Confound  it.  man!"  broke  out  the  other. 
"What's  the  matter  with  you?  It's  my 
nephew,  I  tell  you  —  just  an  ordinary, 
evcry-day,  plain,  spoiled  youngster  who 
needs  outdoors  and  discipline." 
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A    mC.H   SCHOOL  ON   AN   H(K)-ACRK   FARM   TWKLVK   MILKS   I  ROM  BALTLMORK 
"  It  is  inromparably  iht-  niosi  sensible  \inys'  S4  html  \vhi<  h  I  'vr  \trrn  able  lo  find  " 


"Well,"  re|)lied  the  KxpcrL  "I'm  sorr)-, 
but  there  isn't  any  such  school  as  you 
describe  for  such  a  boy  —  unless  he's  lived 
for  two  years  in  Mar}land  or  \'ir^inia; 
there's  one  place  that  almost  exactly  meets 
your  ref|uirements,  but  it  takes  no  boys 
outside  of  those  states." 

Doubtless  the  Lxi)ert  was  wrong,  for 
statistics  of  our  private  schools  are  by  no 
means  complete;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
this  man,  with  exceptional  facilities  for 
getting  information,  was  unable  to  find  any 
school  offering  his  very  sensible  and  proper 
scheme  of  education.  The  truth  is  that  the 
average  school  is  just  as  viciously  one- 
sided in  the  daily  life  it  impcjses  on  a  grow- 
ing boy  as  is  the  average  business  life  of  a 
city  otTice  worker  —  with  the  additional 
fact  that  these  early  years  are  among  the 


most  important  of  the  whole  life  in  forming 
or  destroying  |)hysical  effectiveness. 

I  timidly  made  this  ])o'\nl  to  a  distinguished 
educator,  head  of  a  j>ublic  school  system 
covering  30,000  children.  "Why,  of 
course,"  said  he,  "our  jdan  is  all  wrong. 
What  a  child  needs  is  to  do  things  more  and 
depend  less  exclusively  ujx^n  bcxjks — though, 
of  co\irse,  it's  heresy  for  me  to  say  so." 

Since  the  |)ublic  schools  are  a  decade 
ahead  of  the  jtrivate  ones  in  this  respect, 
the  above  statement  increased  my  interest 
in  this  peculiar  j)henomenon:  that  the 
peoj)le  who  are  ready  to  s|>cnd  as  much 
money  as  is  recjuired  u]Hm  the  training  of 
their  children  should  still  be  offered  nothing 
but  the  one  sided  and  inefTective  plan  which 
exists  to-day.  The  extreme  is  reached  in  a 
certain  kindergarten  donated  as  a  charity 


McDunogh  l>oys  have  a*  muth  sjiorl  as  tHhcr  Mrlioolboys  —  and  then  the  work  on  the  fami  U  half  |ilay 
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What  a  child  nmls  is  to  do  thinxH  more  and  depend  less  cx- 
clUMvely  upon  tmatci  " 


to  the  children  of  that  section  by  the  local 
lady  of  the  manor:  with  fine  thrift  the  little 
teacher  is  compelled  for  her  scanty  salary  to 
conduct  two  sessions  a  day,  so  that  these 
infants  of  four  to  ei^ht  years  are  actually 
housed  and  made  to  concentrate  their  minds 
five  hours  a  day. 

For  the  sake  of  a  concrete  working 
example  of  a  better  scheme,  let  us  look  a 
moment  at  the  one  excei)tion  noted  by  my 
friend's  Kx|)ert  above  —  the  school  open 
only  to  Maryland  and  X'irginia  boys.  There 
are  some  points  where  it  seems  to  me  this 
admirable  institution  might  be  improved; 
but  it  is  incomparably  the  most  sensible 
boys'  school  which  I've  been  able  to  find. 


Routine  duly  in  .1  mHokI  lilr  ih.il  i>  ii<>l  «>«m-  -i.IkI 


D'S  WORK 

Twelve  miles  out  from  the  city  of  Balti 
more  there  is  a  big  farm  of  nearly  eight  hun 
drcd  acres,  admirably  diversifietl  with  cult! 
\  ated  fields,  miles  of  woods  where  are  squir 
rels  —  gray,  red.  and  living  —  owls'  nests, 
'possums,  and  an  occasional  'coon;  with 
enough  fish  to  temjA  law-breakers  on  night 
spearing  ex|>editions;  and  swamp  bottoms 
where  rabbits  find  shelter.    The  nearest 
town  is  some  miles  away.    .Around  thi 
estate  arc  coifi)ilryt places  and  farms  with  a 
good  deal  of  natural  wild  land.    It  i>  a 
rolling  region,  high  and  healthy. 

Here  for  thirtv-five  vcars  a  number  o( 


"  I<ois  o(  lime  tu  t'l.iy  linll  nr  r<Kiin  llirmigh  tlic  »(«.•]»  P 
KM'imniinK  in  ihi-  rrrrk  " 


able  teachers  have  been  developing  Mc 
Donogh  School  into  a  uni(jue  training  place 
for  boys  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  old;  and 
during  this  period  the  number  of  scholars 
has  grown  from  21  to  150.  Expressed 
statistically,  I  suj)|K)se  the  most  salient 
(lilTerenccs  between  McDonogh  and  an 
ordinary  sch(xjl  are  that  here  the  boys  stay 
at  the  school  the  year  round,  exce|)t  one 
week  in  the  summer;  they  do  outdot)r  work 
on  the  farm  —  an  hour  and  a  half  each  day 
during  the  schfM)l  term  and  six  hours  during 
the  vacation  term;  that  those  who  show  any 
special  aptitude  for  car|>entry,  molding, 
mechanics,  i)rinling,  or  engineering,  gc^ 
a  thorough  practical  course  of  training  in 
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such  work;  and  that  the  boys  have  a  couple 
of  square  miles  over  which  to  range  after 
the  Sj)oils  of  the  hollow  trees  and  thickets  — 
as  well  as  to  gather  nuts  in  the  fall. 

What  all  this  really  accomj)lishes  is  to 
turn  out  a  body  of  youngsters  ever}'  year, 
ready  for  business  or  for  college,  who  would 
be  hard  to  match  in  physique,  self  reliance, 
and  ability  to  meet  the  world,  I  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  from  a  description  of 
a  typical  day  in  McDonogh,  written  some 
years  ago  by  an  enthusiastic  graduate: 


McDonogh  parlance,  several  days  "on  the 
work-list"  —  a  turious  system  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  Inspection  over,  each  youngster 
makes  up  his  bed  and  .sweeps  and  dusts  his 
r(K»m,  for  which  operations  ten  minutes  are 
allotted.  Here  is  another  opportunity  to  get 
on  the  work-list  when,  later  in  the  day,  the 
matron  searches  for  untidy  beds  and  dusty 
n<x)rs. 

.\s  they  finish,  the  \n>ys  tramp  down  the 
great  tower-stairs  to  their  ahkilions  U'low, 
where  order  is  maintained  by  that  responsible 
person  among  them  who  has  the  "wash  ro<im 


The  Mil)(»iw)gh  battalum  in  "o|K'n  onlcr"  for  in5]K-«tiim  before  enuring  the  diiiin^-rutjin 


Let  us  follow  these  youngsters  through  a 
sch<M)I  day.  To  make  an  early  start,  we  will 
find  them  at  ^.jg  \.  m.  <listributed  in  a  seemingly 
dead  (ondition  throughout  the  four  large,  well- 
ventilated  dormitories.  One  minute  later  an 
alarm-clork  brings  to  sudden  life  the  enter- 
prising youth  who  holds,  for  the  year,  the 
"wake-up  job."  The  pnness  of  resusiitation 
is  a  considerable  one,  but  when  each  of  the  loq 
has  formally  admitted  that  he  is  awake,  his 
persetutor  tinkles  a  Ull,  which  means  that  in 
five  minutes  cvcrj'body  must  l)e  dressed. 

Then  an  officer  —  always  one  of  the  boys  — 
ins|)eits  each  otcupant  <»f  the  rooms  in  his 
dormitory,  and  if  he  has  failed  to  dress  him.scif, 
the  delinquent  is  punished  by  getting,  in 


job."  Then,  with  » lean  faces  and  brushed 
hair,  there  is  a  rush  for  the  "bhu  king-iellar," 
where  the  "bku  king  1m»ss"  deals  out  materials 
for  a  shine.  When  the  last  "after-you-on-that 
shiner!"  has  died  away,  many  are  at  their 
regular  jobs,  whirh  are  given  annually,  and  for 
whirh  so  many  "credits"  a  week  are  pai<l, 
acconling  to  the  difTiculty  and  responsibility  of 
the  task.  A  credit  is  a  reward;  it  canrels  a 
day  "on  the  work  list."  \  boy's  (redits  are 
his  assets;  if  he  have  none  and  is  so  many 
days  "on  the  work-list,"  ///<y  are  the  measure 
of  his  liabilities. 

One  boy  winds  up  the  gas-machine.  .Another 
brings  up  from  the  dain,',  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant,  the  great  pails  of  milk  and  pans  of  fresh 
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butler  which  arc  t<>  garnish  the  breakfast-table. 
The  trustworthy  and  derirally  inclined  youth 
who  keeps  the  work-list  book  writes  down 
ojtposile  eat  h  boy's  name  the  entries  of  debits 
ami  t  redils  for  the  preceding  day.  and  at  the 
same  time  keeps  order  in  tlie  main  sclioolroom. 
where  tliose  l>oys  not  having  befiire-ljreakfast 
jobs  are  reading,  studying,  or  tlrawing.  If  it 
be  fall  or  early  winter  there  will  be  a  band  or 
iwo  nf  the  more  enter] »ri>ing  fellows  who  have 
obtained  permission  li>  be  absent  from  "late  up 
inspection. "  'I'hey  were  out  of  bed  at  four 
o\i«K  k  in  the  morning  and  are  now  far  away  in 


gives  the  order  **closc  ranks!",  and  the  column 
tramjis  into  the  dining-nK>m.    Each  of  the  half 
dozen  tables  has  an  otYiccr  al  head  and  foot  in 
car\e  and  to  keep  order. 

The  outd(K)r  and  manual  training  fealuffc 
of  the  sch(X)l  by  no  means  interfere  with  the 
ac(|uirt'ment  (A  l)cx>k  learning:  rather  the} 
form  a  I'lrm  foundation  of  vigor  and  common 
.sense  which  make  for  more  enthusiasm  and 
better  mental  digestion;  the  McDono?!) 
graduate  is  (juile  as  well  prepared  for  enter- 
ing college  as  the  average   candidate  — 


A   "HIKK"  AC  ROSS   THK  HIl.US 
'No  Ijoy  is  In  fur  rollt-Rc  or  .inylhitig         who  has  not  had  a  (hami-  to  Shin'  a  lri-<-  after  a  cr« >«•*<;  ntsl 


the  woo<ls  and  thickets  examining  their  rabbil- 
traps  and  muskrat  barrels,  They  will  bob  up 
just  in  litne  for  i  hapel.  with  additions  lo  their 
store  of  game  and  pells,  which  earn  them  no 
ini onsiderable  pin-money. 

M  half  past  six  the  great  bell  lolls  for  «  hapel. 
whit  h  is  suc  ceeded  by  a  short  discussion  by  the 
])rincipal  of  the  newspaper  topics  of  the  day. 
The  march  out  of  the  schtM»l  room  takes  the 
blue-ctuiled  c  ompany  to  "ins[)e(  lion."  which  is 
a  i>reliminary  o{  each  meal.  They  "fall  in" 
line,  "open  ranks,"  and  are  severally  examined 
bv  the  oHicers  as  to  their  hair  and  boots  and 
buttons  and  svispenders  and  clothes.  The 
commanding  officer  inspects  his  subordinates, 


and  he  is  apt  to  have  had  some  \aliiablf 
additional    courses,    such    as     she  »ri  hand 
mechanical  drawing,  surveying,  and  miisit 
.\n  unusual  feature  is  that  a  boy's  record  - 
the  average  of  his  recitations  and  e.xamina 
tions     determines  the  length  of  his  "fur 
lough*'  or  summer  vacation.    W  hen  [mrr 
marks  mean  four  days'  freedom  and  go<'^ 
ones  three  times  as  long,  the  incentive  t" 
mental  alertness  is  considerably  increaseti 
The  result  is  a  rule  to  which    there  is  n" 
excepli(»n:  there  is  absolutely  no  "helpinil 
(tr  hocus-pocus  of  any  kind  in  examination? 
An  even  bolder,  but  equally  true,  statement 
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that  the  MrDonogh  lx>y  does  not  •'cram" 
ioT  examinations  —  partly  because  he  is 
virtually  examined  ever)'  day,  and  the 
term-marks  [trepomlerate  in  value  t»ver  the 
examination  averages;  and  partly,  I  sup|)ose, 
l)ecause  he  is  a  healthy  individual  in  a  healthy 
atmosphere,  not  a  strained  organi>m  in  an 
intellei  tual  forcing-lx'd. 

After  a  morning  j^ivcn  over  to  recitations, 
from  ei.ghl  t)'cl()ck  to  hulf-])ust  one.  comes 
dinner;  then  the  boys  have  a  play  interval 
of  nearly  an  hour,  and  the  rest  of  the  after- 


H4iv^  wIm»m-  in  ilu-ir  curnlirM  i>  n<ii  Ir^*  than  Ihcir  jiri<lc<>( 

M  li<i|.ir>hi|i 


n(K)n  is  devoted  to  miscellaneous  outdixir 
jobs  plantinj^  com,  weeding  the  garden, 
picking  berries,  "putting  back"  hay.  and 
so  on  -  all  the  miscellaneous  work  of  a  big 
farm,  garden,  and  dairy,  with  the  cxcei>tion 
of  some  heavy  tasks  like  plowing.  Little 
stjuads.  each  under  a  "boss."  are  assigne<l 
to  one  and  another  such  duty;  rival  s(|uads 
have  famous  races  at  com  husking,  dev  elop 
ing  (|uile  as  much  excitement  as  even  a 
baseball  match.  Pn)bably  half  the  boys 
are  working  in  the  carpentn.-  and  molding 
shops  or  getting  ready  77/<-  W'nk.  the 
acimirable  little  |»aper  which  is  written. 


Kmfa,  cold  air  b  prrit-rml  tu  brainl,  viUalril  air  —  antJ  the  ihildn  n 
(111  mil  "  calth  cnid  " 


edited,  set,  printed,  and  mailed  by  the  bovs. 
'Ihe  *'bug-r(x)m"  always  claims  one  or 
more  young  naturalists;  a  youngster  who 
has  de\  eloped  map  making  talent  is  given 
a  chance  to  do  some  real  work  in  this  line, 
and  a  s({uad  of  engineers  is  putting  into 
operation  the  theoretical  knowledge  from 
the  classroom.  A  boy  with  i)lenty  of 
"credits,"  or  go<Kl  marks,  has  during  the 
slack  season  lots  of  time  to  jilay  ball  or 
roam  through  the  woods,  or  go  swim- 
ming in  the  creek. 
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^  Where  the  cla&H  aiul  the  Bubji-cl  mm 

The  \\h«»lc  syrtcm  is  seen  at  a  /;lancc.  A 
boy  linds  out  hy  a  kind  of  natural  stk-ction 
what  hi"  (  an  d  »  and  llivTcfurc  likes  to  do,  and 
then  he  does  it.  Like  Wilhdm  Meister's  son, 
Felix,  if  he  doi'S  nothing  so  skilfully  as  breaking 
wild  horses  he  is  at  on<  e  allowed  t»)  —  drive  the 
oxen  or  haul  gasolene  from  the  slatitm  with  a 
"Jinny  mule," 

There  arc  a  good  many  signs  that  educa- 
tors are  coming  to  realize  that  fresh  air  and 


play  and  ]>hysical  supen  ision  are  as  import- 
ant in  themselves  as  book  studies,  and  arc  the 
only  safe  foundation  for  these.    Dr.  Luther 
Gulick  and  his  fellow-workers  are  rapidly 
extending  the  idea  of  using  school  Vjuildinp* 
as  ])laygrounds  out  of  school  hours;  St. 
Louis  has  just  established  a  school  depart 
mcnt  of  hv'nene  to  "discover  and  caust 
to  be  remedied,  as  far  as  jnisbible,  physical 
defects  and  communicable  diseases  that 
might  interfere  with  ellicient  schcKil  work 
—  an  idea  much  like  the  admirable  "child 
study"  inaugurated  by  Superintendent  Seth 
T.  Stewart  in  Hnxiklyn  ten  years  ago,  but 
subsequently    abandoned;  and    the  sarac 
city  is  experimenting  with    the  outdoor 
teaching  which   has  been   so  succesifiil 
in    other    countries.     Many    states  an<1 
cities  are  adojiting  manual  training  and 
agricultural   instruction,  examining  child 
ren's  eyesight  and  hearing  and  thnwits  — 
the  last  rej>ort  of  the  Commissioner  ol 
Kducation  show-s  unprecedented  acti\itv 
along  these  lines  during  the   jkisI  year. 
How  much  longer  will  it  be  before  some 
real  teacher  starts  a  private  school  on  en 
lightened  princijiles? 


SrhtMjIlMtys  who  have  vig<in>us  anil  iiis|>irin};  <>ul(i>Mir  wurk  ^'liioiii  ti<iuii(  <iiM  i|>lir>e 
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open-air  rci ilaliun>  .in  gootl  I'ur  the  lungs,  bul  is  ihv  glare  of  sunlight  Ix-ncficial  to  the  i-yes? 


I  am  no  educator,  but  here  are  some  of  the 
features  such  a  school  should  have: 

First  of  all.  there  should  be  room  for 
farm  and  garden  work  to  be  done  by  the 
l)oys,  under  teachers  who  can  arouse  the 
instinctive  pleasure  of  ever>'  child  in  ^^row- 
ing  something  —  not  necessarily  to  train 
them  to  be  farmers,  but  purely  for  mental 
and  physical  education. 

There  should  be  woods  and  wild  land,  for 
no  boy  is  fit  for  college  or  anything  else  who 
has  not  had  a  chance  to  "shin  uj)"  a  tree 
after  a  crow's  nest,  or  to  wander  afield  and 
make  his  own  discoveries  of  plant  and 
animal  life  —  as  well  as  to  be  instructed  in 
w(kk1  lore  and  in  adapting  himself  to  camp 
conditions. 

•An  imiKirtant  member  of  the  faculty 
should  bean  all  round  athlete  and  physician, 
who  would  examine  ever)-  boy  that  enters, 
note  his  physical  defects,  and  ser  that  he 
gets  the  S|)ccial  s|)orts  and  exercises  that  he 
needs.  Singing  and  dancing  should  be  a  |  )art 
of  ever}'  boy's  exercise;  and  examinations  in 
general  j)hysical  imj)rovement  should  be 
just  as  imi">rf:inj|^  ~  boy's  recorrl  as  those 


to  test  his  proficiency  in  Latin.  Under 
modern  conditions  a  boy  has  to  be  taught 
how  and  what  to  eat,  and  how  to  breathe  — 
and  few  parents  arc  caj^ablc  of  such  training. 

Between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve, 
more  than  half  a  boy's  time  should  be 
devoted  to  sui>crvised  play  and  outdoor 
work,  and  lessons  should  be  given  outdoors 
whenever  weather  |jermits. 


It  i>  .IN  im|«>rt.int  lliiit  a  li<">  know  Im*  1"  um-  a  grindsicim-  as 
th.il  Iw  knii*  lilt  (l.tir  »i  "  iIk-  l>rr<l  Sttill  Urti^iim" 
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Tliert-  should  lje  munuul  traiiiinji  tfathcrs 
who  would  take  ad\anta);e  of  every  child's 
healthy  desire  to  make  somelhinj^  useful, 
and  train  his  eye  and  hands  toward  that 
t  raftmanshi]»  the  loss  of  which  has  so 
lessened  the  richness  and  beauty  of  m(xlem 
civilization.  Necessary  work  about  the 
house,  such  as  making  beds  and  cooking, 
should  be  no  mystery.  And  framing  jjic- 
tures,  upholstering,  and  other  home  decora- 
tion might  well  be  the  first  steps  toward 
;esthetic  culture. 


.\nd  if  one  could  thus  orient  a  boy  in  the 
world  that  is  c  lose  about  him,  opening  his 
eyes  and  arousing  his  curiosity,  would  not 
this  be  a  foundation  upon  which  a  structure 
of  book-learning  could  be  reared  with  more 
chance  of  permanence  than  thi^  drear)* 
waste  of  lK)ok-cramming  which  li-aves  the 
bewildered  youngster  with  a  jumble  of  facts 
unrelated  to  life  as  he  knows  it  ? 

Certainly,  at  least,  it  would  do  away 
with  some  jxart  of  the  weak  eyes  and  half- 
developed  lungs  and  spindling  legs  —  or 


A  Kirl  wliu  Irarii'i  t'arly  l<>  m^ikc  lM-:iiiiiful  things  with  lirr  h:«ntls  is  far  <i'i  the  ro.ni  In  a  lontt'titctl  and  ust^ful  lift- 


So  far  as  is  practicable,  the  youngster's 
instruction  should  begin  with  something 
1  l'>se  to  him.  a  matter  of  his  daily  experience. 
'I  he  ])est  foundation  for  a  knowledge  of 
geography  is  to  draw  an  accurate  maj>  of 
the  roads  and  streams  he  crosses  even.' 
day;  geometry  begins  to  mean  some- 
thing when  it  becomes  necessary  to  find 
out  the  distance  across  a  valley  with- 
out crossing  it.  or  to  lay  out  a  tennis 
court;  botany  becomes  real  if  he  learns 
to  find  mushr(K)ms  or  gets  "  broken  out  " 
"'illi  |K)ison  sumach. 


the  occasional  fcx)tball  player,  cra/y  to  win 
at  any  cost  -  all  of  which  we  seem  to 
think  a  small  thing  com|)ared  with  "getting 
the  boy  ready  for  college"  by  si.xteen. 

If  some  effective  educator  will  start  such 
a  sch(K)l  in  my  own  town.  I  will  undertake 
to  deliver  as  a  nucleus  somewhere  from 
six  to  twenty  boys  whose  parents,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  ha\e  been 
searching  and  waiting  for  a  school  which 
will  make  healthy  and  all  round  boys 
instead  of  myopic  and  llabby  muscled  and 
fu/zv  minded  ones. 


CASSATT 
AND  HIS 
VISION 

HALF  A  BILLION  DOL 
LARS  STENT  IN  TEN 
VEAKS  TO  IMPkOVE  A 
SINGLE  RAILROAD 
THE  END  OF  A  FORTY- 
YEAR  EFFORT  To 
CROSS    THE  HUDSON 

BY 

C.  M.  KEYS 


IN  THK  summcT  of  Mr.  A.  J. 

Cassutt,  llu-  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  was  taking  a  holiday 
in  Euro|>c,  nursing  a  hitter  disappointment. 
The  j^rand  scheme  to  get  the  lines  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  into  .New  York  by 
means  of  a  high  level  bridge  over  the  Hudson 
had  just  fallen  to  pieces,  mainly  because  the 
other  railnxids  would  not  support  it.  Mr. 
Cassatt  and  his  friends  had  been  fighting 
for  a  <|uarter  of  a  century  to  find  some  way 
to  get  across  that  troublesome  river — and  the 
collapse  of  the  North  River  Hridge  scheme 
was  the  sorest  dis;ip| (ointment  of  many. 

A  hotel  boy  brought  to  him  a  cablegram 
from  Philadelphia.  It  advised  him,  before 
leaving  Paris,  to  look  over  very  carefully 
the  new  line  of  the  Orleans  Railway  exten- 
sion, which  had  recently  come  into  l*aris  by 


way  of  a  tunnel  under  the  Seine.  The 
cablegram  was  signed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Rea. 
his  assistant,  one  of  the  Pennsylvania 
engineers  who  had  been  foremost  in  all  the 
projects  to  get  into  New  \'ork. 

Rather  wearily  and  without  much  enthu- 
siasm, the  chief  of  the  greatest  .American 
railroad  took  a  trij)  over  the  new  tunnel  route. 
Then  he  took  another  trip.  After  that  he 
interviewed  otTicers,  engineers,  and  experts. 
The  dawn  of  a  great  idea  came  to  him. 

.\nd  that  is  the  genesis  of  the  j)resent 
system  of  Pennsylvania  tunnels  that  pierce 
the  oozy  depths  of  the  Hudson  River  and 
let  the  Pennsylvania  into  its  terminal  in  the 
heart  of  Manhattan. 

When  he  had  an  idea,  no  man  in  the  world 
was  quicker  to  act  than  this  same  A.  J. 
Cassatt.    He  was  just  about  to  start  for 


Till    MAINSTAY  OF  THE  PENNSYLYANI A 
Almuiit  hall  of  the  freight  that  it  carries  is  ctxil 
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A  I'.\sskm;i;im  \k  i  i,i»a  i 

Onr  o(  ihc  mrlhuls  ■li^u>"4-<l  liy  llit-  I'rnnvylvunia  Kuilmad'^  oAi- 
ci.iU  Uit  Kriiinic  into  Nrw  Yi«'k 

America.  Instead  of  that,  he  stoi)i)ed  olT 
in  London  lon<^  enough  to  find  Mr.  C.  M. 
Jacobs,  the  man  who  had  cngineere<l  the 
building  of  that  <  )rK'ans  Railway  tunnel  — 
and  a  man  who  had  had  more  than  a  linger 
in  nearly  every  Ijig  tunnel  scheme  in  latter- 
day  history.  These  two  men  talked.  The  talk 
confirmed  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  .Mr.Cassatt. 


Mr.  Jacobs  was  busy,  but  when  the 
Pennsylvania  wants  to  talk  business  ever>'- 
body  else  makes  time.  So  Mr.  Jacobs 
|)acked  up  his  baggage  and  sailed  with 
Mr.  Cassatt  for  the  United  States.  They 
"talked  tunnel"  across  the  cxrean.  Then 
they  met  Mr.  Rea  in  Philadelphia,  and  they 
kept  on  talking  tunnel.  Mr.  Jacobs  knew 
all  about  the  Hudson  Kiver — for  he  had 
wt)rked,  in  former  years,  on  the  plans  for  the 
old  "Hudson  Tunnels."  Mr,  Rea,  smart- 
ing from  the  failure  of  the  North  River 
Bridge  —  his  own  pet  scheme  —  was  eager 
for  anything. 

That  trio  became  the  head  and  front  of 
the  biggest  engineering  enterprise  of  its  kind 
that  we  have  seen  consummated  in  recent 
years.  Mr.  Cassatt.  the  president,  had 
many  things  to  do.  His  work  on  the  tunnel 
was  advisory  and  executive.  Mr.  Rea  was 
given  the  hard  task  of  actual  administra- 
tion, real  estate  deals,  franchises,  politics. 


THF  \i:\V  JF.RSrV  rORTAT. 

Thr  rntranrr  ti>  ihr  liinm  U  whii  h  rh  un<Ii  r  Rrr(;<  n  Kill  arnl  ihrn  un<l4  r  the  Hwlwn  to  ihr  ntfM  U-rtniniti  ua 

l"hirtv  lhir<l  SirrrI,  Nrw  York 
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etc.  Mr.  Jacobs  became  the  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Hudson  River  Tunnels.  These 
three  brouj^ht  the  Pennsylvania  into  Man- 
hattan, and  the  ])artnership  was  broken 
only  when  death  claimed  Mr.  Cassatt,  in  the 
winter  of  Kpf). 

THE  DRKAM  TAKFS  DKKINITK  SHAPE 

Of  course,  the  world  knew  little  of  what 
was  going  on  in  the  secret  councils  of  the 
Pennsylvania.  Corporation  men  must  be 
able  to  kee|>  secrets.  Within  six  months  of 
the  \  isit  of  Mr.  Cassatt  to  the  ( )rleans 
Tunnel,  a  remarkable  committee  held  its 
first  meeting  and  organized  for  work.  It 
consisted  of  (leneral  \V.  Raymond,  C.  M. 
Jacobs,  .Alfritl  Noble,  Gustav  I.indenthal, 
V\  illiam  M.  Hrown.  and  (later)  (leorge 
Clil)bs,  Mr.  Jac«)bs,  ])eing  the  leading 
tunnel  engineer  of  the  world,  took  charge 
cf  the  Hud.son  Ri\cr  end.  Mr.  Noble 
became  chief  engineer  of  the  Long  Island 
tunnel.  Mr.  Hrown,  then  chief  engineer 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  t(H)k  charge  of  the 
building  of  the  new  line  across  the  Jersey 


THi:  JKRSKY  CrrV  ENTRANCE 
Krtim  now  on  m  \tr  u>4.i\  chit'tly  hy  thr  Piiin-ylvania  for  (n-iKhl 

meadov»s.  Mr.  Gibbs  studied  the  problem 
of  electric  traction  and  of  the  station  in 
Manhattan. 


IHK  U)N(;   ISLA.NI)  I'uU  I  AL 

Till- I-otiK  I-I;»n<l  (  ily  «-n«r:mn  III  ih(  lunnrls  which  ram*  ihc  trai     uixii  t  thi-  Fast  Kiver  and  urross  Manhattan 

hland  tu  ihr  great  trrmin.il 
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M.W   JI.KSIN    \  AkDS  K)K   M  \\ M  Xl' I W  KKKKWJT 
Wilh  ilu-  tall  hiiildin^'N  >»(  Ni-w  Vork  m  n»>  (hi-  river  n^n  iMrkKmund 

If  you  ask  the  ulVicers  of  the  IVnnsyhania 
Railroad  about  it,  they  will  tell  you  that 
no  one  man  in  jjarticular  is  responsible. 
They  will  take  you  back  to  that  dramatic 
night  in  187 1  when  Col.  Scott,  their 
president,  caught  the  old  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
crowd  asleep  and  took  sudden  control  of 
the  United  Railroads  of  .New  Jersey,  closing 
the  gai>  in  the  Pennsylvania  from  l*hila 
dcljjhia  to  New  Vork.  Really  that  began 
it  —  forty  years  ago.  I  have  heard  that  on  t 
the  next  day  Col.  Scott  told  one  of  his 
friends  that  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
Pennsylvania  was  to  be  on  Manhattan 
Island  —  not  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey. 

If  you  get  them  in  a  reminiscent  mood, 
they  will  carry  you  down  through  the  |>assing 
years,  telling  you  of  dreams  that  ne\  er  came 


\    I  VI'K  \I.  rKNNSVLV.WIA  FRKK;!!!  VAKH 

Oiif  of  the  (totnis  whi<h  i-itahir  this  oim-  railnM<i  t«  h.indlr  nmri*  than  jo  |»cr  cfni.  of  all  the  freight  «arri«-<l 

by  the  railntads  of  ihc  L'niti-<l  Siatrs 


For  tw(»  years  these  men  worked  quietly, 
under  cover.  Nothing  was  done  in  that 
time  except  this  preliminan*'  study.  It  was. 
of  course,  tremendous.  Rumors  and  stories 
about  it  got  out  in  the  fmancial  district  —  as 
they  always  do  —  and  it  was  known  \aguely 
that  something  big  was  under  way.  It  was 
only  in  if;o^  ho\ve\cr.  that  the  definite 
knowledge  became  |)ublic  that  these  huge 
tunnels  were  to  be  built.  The  figure  that 
passed  current  in  Wall  Street  to  represent 
their  cost  was  $40,000,000;  to  date,  they 
have  cost  Sioi  .000.000  and  more. 

THK  BKOrWlNi;  OF  THK  l>REAM 

It  was  the  end  of  a  long  romantic  tale, 
this  Imal  determination  to  reach  Manhattan 
by  way  of  a  tube  or  two  under  the  Hudson. 
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I  kKKMIT  LOCOMOTIVKS  — TFIi:  RKVKNUr.  I'R< )I)L C  KKS 
In  1909  ihc  Pennsylvania  hauled  40o,coo,ooo  tons  of  frt-i((lit  an  avcragf  of  86  milis 


KKKIMNT.   BOTH  FRKIC.HT  AND  PASSKNC ; KR  TK  \(  KS  CI.KAR 
Part  of  thi-  compliratcil  track  rn>ssings  in  Philadrlpliia.    During  ihr  last  ten  y»  ar>  llu-  Pt-nn^ylvania  has  spent 
S>oo.ooo,ooo  nn  impmvrmrnts,  enough  to  have  built  the  Panama  Canal 
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true  —  how  Messrs.  Austin  Corbin  and 
Wayne  Mac\'ca^h  and  others  almost  built 
a  tunnel  from  New  Jersey  throuj^h  Maiden 
Lane  to  Brooklyn;  how  Mr.  C'assatt  very 
nearly  stole  into  New  York  through  the 
back  d(H)r.  via  Hr(K)klyn,  to  a  terminal 
just  south  of  the  (irand  C'entral  on  Madison 
Avenue;  how  Mr.  Roberts  fell  in  love  with 
an  idea  to  ship  his  passengers,  coaches  and 
all,  by  transport  across  the  Hudson;  how 
Mr.  Rea  and  Mr.  Lindenthal  almost  jiledged 


were  talking  again  of  the  many  projects  to 
let  them  into  \ew  York.  It  was  the  one 
topic  that  never  flagged.  Mr.  Roberts, 
the  president,  was  at  that  time  an  ardent 
adxocate  of  a  scheme  to  come  across  on 
transports,  as  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  ustxl 
to  get  into  lialtimore.  He  talked  of  his 
project  with  much  enthusiasm.  The  other 
directors  met  his  arguments  with  varying 
degrees  of  opposition.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  meeting  NIr.  Cassatt  broke  in  impatiently: 


THK  SINNVSIDK  YARDS  IN  LONC,  ISLAM)  CITY 
Thf  great  |>rr|iaration>  made  fi>r  |ia>>»-nm  r  ir.ilVu 


the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  a  hi^h  level 
bridge  across  the  Hudson  from  Hobokcn. 

THK  MAN  WHO  WORKKD  IT  Ol^T 

They  will  tell  you  that  each  of  these  men 
ht  lpe<l  work  out  the  destiny  of  the  Pennsyl 
\ania  Railroiid.  .\nd  at  the  end  of  the  stor)- 
you  may  discover  that  when  they  hnish 
the  great  terminal  on  Seventh  Avenue  they 
will  |)ut  beneath  its  dome,  to  stand  till  the 
de|K)t  is  a  way  station,  a  great  statue  of 
Mr.  A.  J.  Cassii'tt. 

One  day  it  was  in  i8(;2  the  directors 
of  the  Pennsyhania,  at  one  of  their  meetings, 


"Oh  talk  tunnels,  Mr,  President,  talk 
tunnels!" 

liul  the  tunnels  that  Mr.  C'assatt  was 
talking  about  thin  were  \er)'  far  removetl 
from  the  tunnels  that  he  linally  built. 
I.(M>ked  at  today,  that  projitt  seems  one 
of  the  strangest  and  weirdest  <»f  them  all. 
It  was  to  be  a  route  for  steam  railroad 
trains.  It  was  to  leave  the  main  line  at 
Houtenville  (near  Rahway.  X.  J.),  dip 
down  to  cross  under  the  .\rthur  Kill,  tunnel 
or  build  through  Staten  Island,  and  bridge 
the  .Narrows  with  a  tunnel  for  steam  trains 
suspended  in  the  silt  at  a  dej^th  of  125  feet 
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THK  KVoLirriON  OK  A  TrVNT-L 

Xo.  I  —  1874  :  The  Prnn.«ylvania  first  invrstiKLilril  Ihc  ol.l  "  Has-      Xo.  j  —  1884  .  It  was  proponed  to  build  the  "  Lindenthal  Bridge," 
kiDS  Tunnel,"  now  pnrt  »f  Ihr  McVliio  Tube»  to  cruu  the  HuUmmi  below  Twenty-third  Street 


and  three  and  a  half  miles  long.  Through 
Brooklyn,  the  plan  jjroix)sed  a  doublt- 
track,  high-sjieed  line  to  a  huge  bridge 
from  Long  Island  City  to  Manhattan. 
The  cost  was  put  at  $52,cxx3,ooo  or 
more.  It  lengthened  the  line  from  Phila- 
delphia ten  miles. 


THE  fvohtion 

Nn.  —  180D :  AncNiwr  hntm  wms  t«mj»wtit  at  Fifty-ninth 
Sirrrl.  hut  Ultic  atirnliaa  wm»  mM  to  It  becau^:  it  was  tuo  lut 
uptown 


This  line,  of  course,  would  have  been  of 
no  use  to  the  local  tralTic  from  Newark  and 
other  suburban  places  through  Jersey  City. 
So  Mr.  Cassatt,  at  the  same  time,  was  work- 
ing with  Mr.  .Austin  Corbin  —  president 
of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  —  to  promote 
another  tunnel,  which  was  to  run  from  the 


OF  A  TUNN*EL 

N'>  4 — ifof  Mes-sm  Robert*,  Cassuiti,  Corbin,  Mac\>»jh, 
nn<l  I'lhrr^  |ir<>)r<.t«-<l  a  tunnel  to  run  Iruoi  Jeney  City  (hruugb 
Maiden  L«iic  to  Oruokl)-a 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  TUNNKL 
No.  5  —  189a  :  Mr.  Cassatt  warmly  promoted  a  proposition  to  reach  New  York  by  a  tunnel  under  the  Narrows 
and  a  high  bridge  from  Brooklyn,  with  a  connection  to  New  England 


thev  could  hitch  railroad  trains  in  New 
Jersey  to  a  cable  and  pull  them  through 
solid  to  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  No 
one  but  Mr.  Corbin  seems  to  have 
favored  this  wild  scheme.  The  rest  of 
the  directors  figured  on  the  project  as  a 
rapid  transit  line. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  that  this  Jersey 
City- Brooklyn  project  would  have  been 
finished  if  an  accident  had  not  happened. 
The  accident  was  the  panic  of  1893.  It 
ruined  so  many  dream-castles  throughout 
this  land  that  little  count  was  taken  of  the 
sudden  collapse  of  all  the  fancy  schemes 
of  the  Pennsylvania  to  get  into  Manhattan. 
If  it  had  not  come,  however  —  such  is  the 
irony  of  fate  —  the  Pennsylvania  would 
probably  have  been  in  New  York  ten 
year^  ago  with  a  long,  straggling  main -line 
through  Brooklyn  and  a  rapid-transit 
station  somewhere  near  Wall  Street.  The 
McAdoo  Tunnels  under  the  Hudson  would 
never  have  been  built,  and  in  all  human 
probability  Mr.  W.  G.  McAdoo  would 
still  have  been  only  a  fairly  prosj>erous 

Googlr 


Pennsylvania  depot  in  Jersey  City  through 
Maiden  Lane  to  Brwklyn.  Mr.  Corbin 
wanted  this  to  be  a  big  tunnel,  so  that 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  TUNVEL 
No.  6 —  lSo>  ;    Mr  Rnbcrlt.  ihc  pmidrnl.  irannl)r  ■rfvocatrd  a 
car-float  ■frsofrmcnt  lo  carry  pasarnfvr  iraini  lo  Manhattan 
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member  of  the 
New  York. 


"Southern   Colony"  in 


TALKING  IN  HUNDREDS  OF  MILLIONS 

One  of  the  numerous  projects  that  were 
debated  in  this  tr>'ing-out  period  before  the 
panic  was  the  scheme  for  a  gigantic  bridge 
from  Hoboken  to  Manhattan.  It  was  to  be 
the  giant  of  all  the  bridges.  It  was  to  have 
three  decks,  carrj'  fourteen  railroad  tracks, 


Pennsylvania  authorized  Mr.  Cassatt  to 
go  ahead  and  deal  with  the  promoters  and 
owners  of  the  North  River  Bridge,  and  to 
try  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Eric,  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  the  Lackawanna,  and  all 
the  other  railroads  on  the  New  Jersey  coast 
to  use  that  bridge. 

On  little  things  hang  great  industrial 
events.  The  Vanderbilt  influence  was  thep 
strong  in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Erie,  and 


t,  SunnjrMdc  y^H;  },  Grtenvillc  freight  terminal:  j.  Prniurlvanu  Railroad  ckcctrificd  line,  Newark  lo  Jersey  City;  4.  Nrwiown  Crrrk 
dewlopnvnl  —  bulkhead»,  pter«.  tncks;  5,  N'ew  York  ConnccLing  Railroad,  b.  Glcodalc  cut  off  bclwecu  main-lioe  and  Rockaway  and 
Montauk  diTisioos;     Tcnninal,  Sbccpahead  Bay 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  TUNNEL 
No.  7 —  1902  :  The  present  comprehensive  plan,  involving  the  tunnels,  new  terminals,  new  freight -floats,  the 
New  England  o)nnrction,  and  the  improvement  of  the  Lung  Island  Railroad 


and  give  also  a  roadway  for  pedestrians 
and  vehicles.  It  was  to  span  the  Hudson 
from  f)ierhcad  to  pierhead  with  a  single 
arch  more  than  three  thousand  feet  long!  It 
was  to  cost  a  hundred"  million  dollars  — and 
at  that  time  Messrs.  Harriman,  Morgan,  and 
Cassatt  had  not  broken  the  world  into  the 
habit  of  thinking  in  nine  figures  at  one  time! 

Strange  to  say.  this  was  the  one  of  the 
ante-panic  schemes  that  sumvcd  the  panic. 
In  September,  1900,  the  directors  of  the 


the  Lackawanna.  The  Lackawanna  was 
just  in  the  act  of  dealing  with  the  Stevens 
Estate  for  the  Hoboken  Ferries.  There 
was  a  feeling  of  jealousy  rampant  among 
the  railroads  as  a  result  of  the  desperate 
fights  for  traffic  in  the  lean  years.  The 
other  lines  on  the  New  Jersey  coast  answered 
Mr.  Cassatt's  overtures  by  flat  refusals  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it!  The  Pennsyl- 
vania alone  did  not  dare  to  try  a  project 
that  needed  Si 00,000,000  cash. 
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CROSSING  THE  RIVER 
How  the  stccl-and-concrttc  tubes  pierce  the  river-beds  and  run  under  New  York  City 


Everybody  threw  up  their  hands  in  dis- 
gust. Mr.  Cassatt,  worn  out  with  work, 
went  to  Europe  for  the  rest  that  was  to  lead 
him,  almost  by  accident,  to  the  clue  that 
solved  the  riddle.  Mr.  Lindenthal  and  his 
bridge  company  gave  up  the  fight,  heart- 
sick and  weary.  The  Vanderbilt  officers, 
secure  in  their  position  as  the  only  railroad 
that  entered  New  York,  laughed  in  their 
sleeves. 

"That  was  the  winter  of  our  discontent!" 
laughed  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  officials, 
talking  about  it  the  other  day.  To-day 
is  the  "glorious  summer"  of  the  legend. 

It  is  a  long,  long  story  from  the  days  when 
the  unlucky  Haskins  first  put  his  men  to 
work  in  the  old  Hudson  Tunnel  to  dig  a 
highway  for  steam  trains  from  Morton 
Street  to  Jersey  City,  thirty-six  years  ago. 
Many  men  will  still  remember  the  day  in 
July,    r88o,  when    that   ill-fated  project 
furnished  to  the  world  the  startling  news 
that  a  "blow-out"  in  the  middle  of  the  river 
had  cost  a  score  of  lives  —  and  the  deey) 
slime  of  the  river  bottom  began  to  settle 
down  into  the  hole  that  they  made  in  the 
first  determined  effort  to  tunnel  under  that 
river.    It  stayed  there  undisturbed  for  more 
than    twenty   years,    until    the  McAdoo 
forces  pushed  their  shields  through  it  to 
make  that  ancient  tomb  a  part  of  the  latest 
triumph  of  the  tunnel-builders. 

To-morrow  the  Pennsylvania  will  run  trains 
solid  through  that  river-bed  into  a  terminal 
in  Manhattan  that  is  the  chief  of  all  the 
railroad  terminals  of  the  world.  Enough 
has  been  written  about  it,  this  mighty 
terminal  and  the  great  tunnels,  to  fill  a 
4ibrar>'.  I  shall  not  \ry  to  describe  it,  or 
the  engineering  problems  that  it  involved. 
To  the  railroad  man  it  is  simply  a  dimaji 
—  and  the  real  story  lies  far  beneath  it. 


THE  CtJLMINATION   OF  A  GREAT  AUBITION 

The  fulfilment  of  this  dream  of  a  passen- 
ger-station in  the  heart  of  Manhattain  end* 
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Ruu«hly,  this  is  ihr  amount 
of  money  spent  by  tin  Penn- 
sylvania in  ten  yran  on  its 
properly.  It  b  coatnUed 
with  the  gnat  capital  ia«c«t- 
mcnls  in  thb  and  other 
countries 


the  biggest  building-cam|;aign  ever  under- 
taken by  any  .\merican  railroad.  It  is  not 
an  isolated  venture  made  for  self-glory  or  to 
fulfil  a  mad  ambition.  It  simply  caps 
twelve  years  of  the  hardest  possible  railroad 
work,  made  necessary  by  the  growth  of  thc 
United  States  as  a  freight-producing  and 
forwarding  nation. 

Go  back  to  the  panic  of  1893 
beginning  of  the  stor)'.  At  the  end  of 
that  (>anic,  with  its  heart-breaking  railroad 
battles,  its  "skinning"  of  railroads  to  ])ay 
dividends,  its  scanty,  dribbling  streams  of 
traffic  on  the  main-lines,  and  its  starvation 
fare  on  branches,  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road was  no  model  for  the  world  at  large. 
Like  every  other  road,  its  facilities  had 
dwindled  and  run  down  as  the  streams  of 
trafik  dried  up.  In  1897.  with  the  first 
rumors  of  recover}',  an  inNentor>'  showed 
clearly  enough  that  there  had  to  be  a  second 
big  struggle  or  the  road  would  be  swamj)ed. 

The  officers  of  the  road  faced  the  situa- 
tion as  best  they  could.  Very  soon  they 
realized  that  the  fight  was  to  be  bigger  than 
they  had  dreamed  |)ossible.  They  called 
.\Ir.  Cassatt  back  from  his  leisure  to  take 
command  of  the  forces.  He  went  over  the 
situation  in  a  bunded  survey,  came  back  to 
Philadelphia,  and  announced  a  programme 
that  dazed  the  hardiest  of  the  railroad  men 
in  the  Iiroa{l  Street  office. 

The  lines  from  Pitlsljurg  east  were  chok- 
ing, even  then,  with  the  fruits  of  "the 
McKinley  Boom."  Ovenvorked  engines 
failt*d  every  day  by  dozens  on  the  lines. 
Yards  were  i)iled  with  freight  that  should 
be  moving  to  its  destination.  The  main 
tracks  were  not  sufficient  to  accommodate 
the  traffic,  and  the  equipment  was  not 
enough  to  carry  it.  Shippers  were  raising 
angry  voices  from  one  end  of  the  system  to 
the  other.  Men  were  talking  madly  of 
building  new  trunk-lines  from  Pittsburg 
to  the  sea  to  handle  the  business  that  the 
Pennsylvania  was  supposed  to  handle  but 
failed  to  supply  with  cars  and  engines  and 
lines  of  travel.  Here  grew  the  fight  of  the 
Goulds  for  Pittsburg  and  the  sea  —  and 
hence  came  their  backing  in  public  senti- 
ment. 

The  answer  of  Mr.  Cassatt  to  these 
tumultuous  times  was.  in  effect: 

"We  s^y^  "Ty  the  traffic  and  pronde 
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Merchint  Mirine 
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S.P..  U.P.  and  CP. 
69,000.000  tons 
1909 


Great  Lakes 
and  St  Lawrence 
76  000,000  tons 
1906 


Pennsylvania  lost 
103,000,000  tons 
In  1908 


HOW  xaTH  IS  ins.nno  oon  tons 
OF  FREIOHT? 
This  is  the  amount  of  dectraie  in 
freight  hauled  by  the  PennsyU-ania 
in  1008  a<  compared  with  igoT  It 
is  a  fair  measure  of  the  difference  tae- 
twren  a  good  fear  and  a  bad  year  ia 
American  coramercc 
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THE  LION'S  SHARE  OF  A  NATION'S  FREIGHT 


Qf  every  nine  full  carloads  of  freight  carrird  on  Amerir.in  lines  in  iQog,  the  Pennsylvania  carried  two,  Aiiei^lt- 
traia  tu  carry  ail  the  Pennsylvania  freight  wuuld  reach  fuur  limes  aruund  the  earth 


for  it  if  we  have  to  cut  every  dividend  on  the 

system." 

And  then,  in  answer  to  the  call  of  the 
freight-makers,  began  the  campaign  of 
milUoiis.  No  one  but  a  railroad  man 
realizes  the  thing  that  was  done.  Let  us 
try  to  put  it  in  the  language  of  the  people. 

HALF  A  BnXZON  POR  "HIFROVEIIENTS" 

In  the  ten  years  that  ended  in  December* 

1909,  thb  one  railroad,  driven  onward  under 
the  hard  whip  of  necessity,  poured  into  its 
service  the  sum  of  nearly  $500,000,000. 
It  could  have  built  a  sea-levd  canal  at 
Panama  at  much  less  cost  From  Chicago 
westward  it  could  have  pushed  through 
three  new  transcontinental  lines  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  cost  would  have 
been  less. 

That  maaey  came  from  the  four  comers 

of  the  world.  The  Cassatt  rdgime  on  the 
Pennsylvania  harried  the  bankers  of  the 
world  much  more  severely  than  the  Harri- 
man  r^iiime  on  the  Union  Pacific.  Men 
who  lived  in  Wall  Street  from  1900  to  iht 
end  of  I(/d6  recall  the  details  of  the  story 
\cr)-  well.  At  first  the  calls  for  cash  met 
with  a  quick  and  enthusiastic  reply.  New 
Stock  had  a  ready  sale,  the  old  stoddiddeis 
taking  it  eagerly.  Then  came  $200,000,000 
of  con\crtihlc  honfis  at  a  low  interest  rate. 
The  conscrx ati\c  Imnrl  buyiriL^  j»ul)lic  took 
tliem  up  gradually  and,  at  the  end,  not 
too  willingly.  They  glutted  tiie  market 

Men  began  to  hint  of  dire  things  for 
the  Pennsylvania.  "The  Cassatt  madness" 
was  a  ferule  theme  of  sermons  on  extrava- 


gance, articles  about  dangerous  railroad 

ambition,  strictures  on  the  expansion  of 
capital  accounts.  Another  stock  issue  was 
the  prompt  reply.  It  went,  but  limpingly. 
Even  the  banking  credit  of  the  o(»npany 
began  to  lag.  The  stout-hearted  bankers 
of  the  world  began  to  falter. 

Une  of  the  items,  1  remember,  outlined 
by  the  president  as  a  crying  need  and  to  be 
financed  imder  one  of  the  innumerable  bond 
issues,  was  a  sum  of  about  $10,000,000  to 
build  new  water-supply  tanks  alon'^^  the  main 
line.  The  greatest  of  railroad  critics,  Mr. 
Thomas  F.  Woodlock,  was  at  that  time 
editor-in-chief  of  The  Wall  Sinet  Jowmd. 
He  had  been  at  all  times  a  firm,  fast  friend 
of  the  Pennsylvania  and  an  out-and-out 
sui){X)rter  of  its  policies.  As  a  reporter,  1 
got  the  news  of  the  new  issue  <rf  securities. 
When  it  was  published  I  talked  it  over 
with  him. 

What's  it  for?"  he  asked. 

I  told  him,  in  some  detail.  Wlien  I 
mentioned  tiie  tanks,  he  said,  sardcmically : 

"They're  connectmg  up  the  capital 
account  with  a  standpipe  —  that's  what 
they're  doing!" 

it  never  got  into  print,  this  sentiment  — 
for  Mr.  Woodlodc  was  not  tiie  man  to  write 
in  the  first  swift  rush  of  an  impression,  hk 
the  light  of  igog,  that  snap  judgment  was 
about  as  wholly  wrong  as  it  could  be.  The 
water-supply  that  they  bought  with  that 
money  probably  saved  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  last  year  hnnn  a  complete  tie-up. 
In  thf  dry  season  they  sold  water  from  their 
reservoirs  to  supjdy  the  very  towns  along 


ftrtnii'r-i    rrrrr'ttrfrr  _  nint'H't' 

THE  (-(^L  NTRV  S  P A'^SI  N(  IMR  TR.XFFir 

Of  every  kvco  full  (>assenger-car9  in  the  country  in  1909,  the  Pennsylvania  hauled  one.   A  train  to  carry  all  the 
PenujAvuiia  pMsengen  in  1909  would  leadi  twice  around  the  ceith 
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the  right-of-way;  and  they  sold  it  at  cost, 
as  dosely  as  they  could  figure  it 

And  so  it  went*  htHo  end  to  end  of  this 
country  and  across  the  seas.  Stockholders 
as  far  away  as  Egypt  caught  the  contagion 
of  mtstnist  and  beg^  to  sell  their  stocks. 

SOWING  TBE  WORLD  WITH  SECtTKITIEg 

Only  Mr.  Cassatt  and  his  "old  guard" 
stood  firm.  If  Messrs.  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Company  had  never  done  anything  c!?e  of 
colossal  magnitude  in  their  many  years  as 
bankets,  the  way  they  stood  fire  from  1903 
to  1906  in  thk  Pennsylvania  campaign 


Increase  in 
nia  eirnlngs 

TaM-19(N 


gate.  I  had  a  pretty  well  detailed  story — 
the  nature  of  the  securities  and  the  place 
where  they  were  to  be  sold.  I  did  not  know 
how  mudi  they  amounted  to.  I  asked  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Company. 

After  a  while  he  told  me.  The  notes 
were  for  $50,000,000  and  were  taken  ki 
Paris.  Full  details  were  not  yet  settled. 
As  I  left  him  T  said: 

"  When  you  get  Paris  Med  up,  why  don't 
you  try  China?" 

"  We  probably  wiUl"  be  answered,  smiling. 

I  don't  know  just  how  much  of  the  new 
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TBE  FRUITS  OF  TEN  YEARS'  BUILDING 
I  In  gnw  (Mmdagi  of  the  Peaoijlvmiib  Railioad  compticd  with  total  einiingi  of  odxr  gieat  gioiifM 


would  have  entitled  them  to  the  respect  of 
the  world  at  large. 

I  rememfa^  very  well  a  single  sue 
months  in  which  the  road  sold  two  issues, 

$110,000,000,  of  notes.  The  fir^t  went  off 
very  well,  but  dra«^>;L(l  a  little  as  time  went 
on.  Everybody  :>aid  that  the  road  was 
through.  If  a  4^  per  cent  note  issue  was 
needed  to  raise  mon^r  for  the  best  of  our 
railroads  and  was  not  an  enthu^^astic 
success  at  that,  men  wondered  where  more 
moneif  could  come  trom. 

One  morning  there  came  a  rumor  that 
anodier  note  issue  was  in  the  air.  **  Abroad" 
was  to  take  it,  they  said.   I  went  to  investi- 


money  for  the  Pennsylvania  was  actually 
raised  in  China,  but  certainly  some  of  it 
was;  for  the  stockholders  of  the  road  live 
in  every  country  of  the  world  where  civilized 
men  foregather. 

The  money  was  raised  and.  carrying  the 
burden  of  debt  created  in  the  process  of 
constructkm,  the  Pennsylvania  actually  (at 
tihe  end  of  1906)  raised  its  dividend  rate  to 
7  per  cent.!  It  lr)oked  like  a  triumf  hant 
answer  to  all  thu  critic?  of  the  world.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  wisest  critics  still 
say  that  it  was  the  first  mktake  of  the  whde 
splendid  episode.  At  any  rate,  the  dividend 
presently  came  down  a^in  to  6  per  cent 
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So  mch  for  the  way  t!u  ..(itk  was  done. 
( Jlance.  for  a  minute,  at  what  ihcy  did  with  ail 
liiat  money.  Then  measure  tlic  result'^,  so  far 
us  they  can  be  measured  in  so  sliort  a  time. 

Far  nme  than  half  the  total  aoKHiiit  of 
money  raised  went  into  the  building  of  a 
new  freight  line  from  Pittsburg  to  the  sea, 
into  freight -yards  in  the  congested  districts 
east  of  Pittsburg,  into  a  l'rei.nhl  branch  from 
Brilliant,  an  elevated  way  in  Pittsburg, 
classification  yards,  fourth  and  fifth  tracks 
for  freight  haul,  freight  terminate  at  Pitts- 
burg and  elsewhere,  a  new  seaboard  ter- 
minal on  New  York  harbor,  fn  iuhi  facilities 
at  Brooklyn,  the  water  supply,  and  a 
hundred  other  items  that  arc  interesting 
enough  to  put  into  an  annual  report,  but 
that  attract  little  attendm  from  newspaj>crs, 
readers,  or  anybody  except  railroad  men 
and  students. 

This  is  the  phenomenon  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  If  me-quarter  of  the  sum 
spent  in  these  prosaic  matters  had  been 
devoted  to  building  a  little  countrv'  line 
into  a  wilderness,  all  the  world  would  have 
known  it.  The  public  at  large  heard  a 
great  deal  more  about  the  litde  "Clearwater 
Fight,"  when  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the 
Harriman  lines  had  a  tussle  over  the  build- 
ing of  a  200  mile  spur  into  a  deserted 
j)rairie  than  it  has  heard  about  the  build - 
mg  by  this  Eastern  system  of  various  lines 
that  cost  probably  fifQr  times  as  much  and 
render  as  much  service  to  the  welfare  of 
the  natifin  evcr>-  flay  as  the  Clearwater  line 
can  render  in  two  years. 

This  road  has  spent  as  much,  merely 
impro\'ing  the  line  of  march  frmn  Pittsburg 
to  the  sea,  as  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  has 
spent  in  bridging  the  continent.  But  it  is 
a  prosaic,  everv-dav.  ordinarv  alTair.  this 
carrying  of  traftic  to  and  fro  across  the 
Allcghanies.  To  carry  it  where  it  ne\-cr 
was  carried  before,  through  the  xirji^ 
forests  of  north  Ontario  or  the  smiling 
valleys  of  the  Upjjer  Peace  River  —  that 
is  romanci-.  This  is  mere  business,  tills 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  work  goes  on.  Hardly  a  hand  has 
yet  been  raised  to  build  tlie  last  and  one 
of  the  most  important  links.  Here  the 
Pennsylvania  joins  hands  with  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  a  natural 
ally,  to  bridge  Hell  Gate  and  to  open  wide 


the  a\enue  that  leads  from  forty  States 
into  New  England.  They  are  to  make 
a  highway  from  Brooklyn  to  Port  Morris. 
Last  of  the  mighty  steps  in  this  great  recon- 
struction, diu  monument  may  wait  its 
time.  At  present,  the  Pennsylvania  may 
ferry  its  fr^t  on  big  car-floats  ftoni  the 
.\ew  Jersey  shore  to  meet  the  engines  of 
the  New  Ha\en  on  the  coast  of  Connecticut. 
It  is  twebe  miles  -  twelve  miles  of  crowded 
shipping,  growing  denser  year  by  year; 
twelve  miles  of  currents,  tides,  and  open 
water.  The  end  of  it  all  is  to  rut  it  to  the 
three-mile  run  across  the  harbor  of  New 
\'ork,  below  the  tide  of  ri\er  trafik,  and 
reach  Port  Morris  by  rail  through  Brooklyn, 
across  Hell  Gate.  Greenville,  on  the  Jersey 
coast,  b  one  factor;  Port  Morris,  on  the 
Connecticut  shore,  the  other. 

REAPING  THE  MIGHTY  HARVEST 

Nobody  will  take  fire  on  reading  of 

these  simple,  businesslike,  hum-drum  doings. 

Take  it  for  grantcxl,  without  \oo  much 
detail,  that  this  gigantic  fortune  of  nine 
figures  has  simply  been  jxjured  into  a  rail- 
road that  was  not  fit  to  do  its  job.  As  a 
subject  for  photographic  display  or  rhetorical 
writing,  it  is  as  though  it  were  sunk  in 
caissons  below  the  sea.  to  make  foundations 
for  a  bridge.  The  bridge  is  imjxjssible 
without  it;  but  it  is  of  the  bridge  that  the 
nu^razincs  print  pictures.  So,  the  new 
passenger  terminal  in  New  York  is  the 
"display  end"  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road's 8500,000.000  budget.  The  founda- 
tion on  which  it  rests  is  the  money  spent  on 
the  linfs,  out  where  only  railroad  men  may 
see  it  and  measure  it  as  Uiey  run. 

Now  let  us  glance  at  results  —  not  the 
results  of  the  terminal  in  New  \'ork.  1)nt  of 
the  invisible  millions  sunk  in  compens-atcd 
grades  and  curvatures  in  the  hills  of  Pennsyl- 
vtmia,  in  ugly  yards  at  Hollidaysburg,  Pa., 
in  little  grimy  branches  in  the  coal- ribbed 
hills,  in  stubby  spurs  to  factories,  in  slimy- 
tanks  along  the  right-of-way.  in  uglv, 
black,  sinl  cars,  in  prosy  locomotives 
pulling  ]'r<)<y  cars  along  a  prosy  streak  of 
track  —  in  the  thousand  and  one  unsung 
things  that  filled  the  dreams  of  Cassatt 
living  and  stand  as  a  monument  to  Cassatt 
dead.  Let  us  measure  with  the  "^jdsticlt 
of  finance  the  fruits  of  a  finar'^       ^  ^^^i^ 
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In  1899.  at  the  bciiinnitif^  of  this  madness 
for  expansion,  all  the  lines  in  the  Pennsyl 
vania  System.  Kast  and  West,  earned  about 
Si52,ooo,cxx>.  In  1909,  with  a  go<xily  j)art  oi 
the  new  money  not  earning  its  way,  the  same 
lines  earned  $3 i3,oOQ,ooo.  They  doubled  the 
gross  earnings,  with  Sq.ooo.ooo  to  spare. 

Mr.  Cassatt  used  to  say  that  in  1899  cver\' 
wheel  on  the  system  was  turning  all  the 
time.  He  meant  that  the  traflTic  just  equaled 
the  iftcilities,  and  there  was  no  surplus.  If 
the  roatl  had  had  a  million  tnn<  morr  of 
freight  to  handle  or  a  milh<.n  i )a--eni:er.s 
more,  it  would  ha\c  been  glutted  and  con- 
gested in  the  first  flush  of  the  McKinley 
prosperity.  It  is  ob\ious.  then,  that  the 
facilities  to  earn  this  S161, 000.000  of  ^rros? 
eamin-:s  ha\e  been  added  to  the  system 
during  the  interval. 

Here,  then,  is  what  the  Cassatt  dream 
has  done  in  this  decade.  It  has  built 
between  New  York  and  Chicago  a  money 
earning  machine  capable  of  taking  in  this 
amount  of  cash  in  a  year  —  and  not  a 
bumper  year  by  any  means.  If  you  were 
to  add  together  the  total  gross  earnings  of 
the  Southern  Railway,  the  Atlantic  ("oast 
Line,  the  Louisville  &  Nahhvillc.  and  the 
Seaboani  Air  Line  (all  the  great  systems 
of  the  South),  you  would  get  a  total  for 
1909  of  about  S165.ooo.ooo.  The  Great 
Northern  and  the  lUirlinLrton  together 
earned  $150,000,000,  i  he  Kcxrk  Island,  the 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  and  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  gn>u]K'd,  piled  up  a  total  of 
$t6o«ooo,ooo. 

HOW  Ui;CH  IS  400,000.000  TONS? 

Freight  trains  are  not  loaded  with  dollars. 
Money  ne\'cr  measures  the  efficiency  or  the 

incrticicncy  of  a  traffic  or  tran>porta(ion 
dpf>artment;  the  railroad  that  earns  the  most 
money  may  be  the  worst-run  railroad  in  the 
United  States  and  may.  in  pro|x)rtion,  fur- 
nish  the  worst  ser^  ice  and  perform  its  part 
in  the  commercial  and  industrial  world  most 
ill  of  all  the  railroads.  1  .ft  tis  turn  away  from 
dollars  and  cents  and  talk  ot  tons  of  freight. 

The  lines  of  this  system  carried  last 
year  four  hundred  million  tons  of  freight 
for  various  di-^tancc;.  a'eraging  eighty-six 
miles.    \\'\vd[  th>v>  that  mean'-' 

If  you  made  up  a  train  ui  axeragc  cars, 

loaded  them  all  to  the  average  weight  A  all 


cars  in  this  country  in  1909,  and  hitched 
onou^^h  of  the  most  ijowcrful  engines  in 
the  world  to  that  train  to  make  it  move, 
the  train  would  be  100,000  miles  long,  and 
the  engines  would  reach  from  New  York  to 
Chicago.  The  freight  cais  would  girdle- 
the  earth  four  times  at  the  equator.  If  you 
added  enough  passenger  cars  to  handle  the 
people  who  traveled  on  these  lines  last  year, 
your  |jassenger  coaches  would  readi  twice 
more  around  the  world. 

There  is  a  picture  of  "big  business"; 
tcHi  hi^.  |)Lrhaj>s,  to  take  in  all  at  once. 
Let  us  try  it  in  instalments.  AH  the  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States  carried  last  year 
1,800,000,000  tons  of  freight  If  you  made 
it  into  one  train  in  the  same  way  as  indicated 
fur  the  Pennsylvania,  that  train  would  ha\e 
450,000  miles  of  freight  cars.  Out  of  e\er)' 
one  hundred  cars  in  the  train,  twenty-two 
would  earn.'  the  red  shield  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  the  jjassent'er  train,  reckoned 
the  same  way,  fifteen  out  of  ever>-  hundred 
would  be  the  red  cars  of  the  Pennsylvania. 

Pictures  of  commerce  are  hard  to  dnw 
so  that  all  men  may  get  their  meaning. 
The  litmf)prman  might  grasp  figures  like 
these  if  they  were  put  in  terms  of  a  million 
feet  of  lumber;  or  the  miller,  if  put  in  terms 
of  barrels  of  flour.  Perhajis  the  best  stand- 
ard for  the  world  at  large  is  water-borne 
commerce,  tonnage  of  vessek.  Let  us  try 
it  that  way. 

The  year  1908  was  a  bad  railroad  year. 
The  year  1907  was  a  good  one.  Between 
those  two  years  the  freiuht  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania decreased  so:; .000.000  tons.  Let  us 
measure  that  decrease  in  terms  of  water* 
traffic  and  see  how  big  it  is. 

The  Census  report  for  1906  shows  that 
all  the  water-borne  traffic  in  .\nierican  ships 
of  ail  the  American  ports  on  the  l-*acific  was 
17,000,000  tons.  The  decrease  in  the 
traffic  on  the  Pennsylvania  in  one  year,  then, 
was  six  times  the  entire  American-borne 
tonnaije  in  all  Pacific  Coast  ports,  including 
hari>or  Ira  flic.  The  dweller  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  may,  in  this  way,  form  some  faint 
idea  of  what  an  Easton  tiunk4me  is  like. 

.\gain.  the  total  commerce  of  the  Great 
Lakes  an<l  the  St.  Lawrence  River  in  igof) 
wa^  7<>. 000,000  lon^  of  freight.  The  de- 
crease on  thia  one  railroad  was  half  as  much 
again  as  all  the  oonunerce  of  all  the  ships 
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of  the  inland  seas  and  the  river  that  leads 
to  Europe.  Dwellers  in  the  cities  by  the 
Lakes  may  look  upon  these  tigures  with 
eyes  tliat  see. 

The  most  unportant  highway  of  the  world 
to-day  is  the  Suez  Canal.  If  you  lump 
together  all  the  freight  that  passed  through 
that  Canai  m  ail  the  years  from  1899  to 
1906  and  pile  it  up  beside  the  traffic  that 
the  Pennsylvania  lost  in  1908,  the  two  pUes 
would  be  equal.  If  the  traffic  of  1906  in 
the  Canal  were  piled  up,  it  would  be  only 
one-seventh  of  the  freight  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania lost  from  its  frdjg^t  rerords  in  1908. 
Here  is  a  picture  for  the  world  to  study. 

Now,  after  the  bad  year  of  1908,  there  was 
a  quick  recovery.  The  railroad  gained  back 
67,000,000  tons  of  the  decrease  between  the 
two  preceding  years.  Let  us  measure  that 
against  the  tonnage  on  other  railroads, 
rather  than  against  water  borne  traffic. 

Three  great  transcontinental  roads,  the 
Southern  Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  and  Ca- 
nadian Pacific,  carried  in  1909  about 
69,000,000  tons  of  freight.  It  was  as  though, 
between  these  two  years,  the  Penrxvlvania 
had  tapped  a  trathc  region  that  yielded  to 
its  traffic  men  a  businea  equal  to  tliat 
carried  on  these  three  great  railroads  of  the 
West  and  North. 


The  man  who  attempts  to  look  into  the 
future  of  such  a  railroad  as  this  or  the 
New  York  Central  or  the  Union  Pacific  — 
must  be  gifted  with  a  denied  to  men. 
For  the  future  of  these  giants  is  the  future 
of  a  nation,  or  is  death. 

So  long  as  commerce  expands,  so  long 
must  these  giants  grow  greater;  or  else 
th^  must  £aU  to  ruin's  list  of  £ulures. 
Every  new  loom  in  the  cotton  mills  of  New 
England,  every  furnace  built  in  the  hill?  of 
Pennsylvania,  every  factory  opened  on  the 
meadows  of  New  Jersey,  every  sweat-shop 
installed  in  the  lofts  of  New  Yoric  calls  on 
these  carriers  of  coal  and  iron  and  cottoo 
and  the  products  made  from  them  for  more 
room  m  the  cars,  more  room  in  yards  and 
terminals  and  docks,  more  room  upon  the 
trades,  more  room  within  the  roundhouses 
where  engines  rest  Ux  to-morrow's  run* 
always  for  money,  money,  money. 

Hie  end  of  it  all  we  must  leave  for  the 
Iiistorians  of  to-morrow.  In  England, 
France*  or  Germany  —  and  on  some  of  our 
own  railroad  lines  —  the  motto  is  the  catch* 
word  of  the  cautious: 

"What  we  have  we  holdl" 

But  on  die  systems  of  to-nmrow  Ae  slogan 
to-day  is  the  slogan  of  the  Pennsylvania: 

"What  we  have  not,  that  we  wantt" 


THE  WAY  TO  HEALTH 

THE  DRUG-CLERK  A  POOR  DOCTOR 

BY 

DK   EUC.KNE  VAXES  JOHNSON 

(WUISVUXX  MZOICAL  CXAMUlU  FOB  THC  SgUII/UUJ;  UTK) 


AS  INTELLIGENT  mother  lecenUy 

brought  her  five-year-old  boy  to  my 
JL  jL  office,  saying  that  «he  %vantcd  me 
to  do  something  for  his  malaria.  The  drug- 
gbt  had  gi\  en  her  some  quinine  tablets,  but 
th^  didn't  seem  to  be  doing  any  good. 

"How  do  you  know  that  the  boy  has 
malaria-"'  T  nskcd. 

"  Why,  his  bones  ache,  and  he  just  feels 
bad  all  over." 

"  But  every  ache  isn't  malaria.  How  did 
•"-U  start?" 


"He  has  been  playing  in  the  wet  gnus, 
caught  cold,  and  it  develoijcd  into  malaria." 

"The  only  known  thin^  that  develops  into 
malaria  is  the  bite  of  an  infected  mosquito," 
I  answered.  Then  I  began  to  examine  the 
boy. 

I  found  that  all  the  joints  of  his  hands  and 
his  feet  were  ?tifT  and  sore.  Then  T  looked 
at  his  tonsils,  and  the  diagnosis  was  plain. 

"Your  boy  has  acute  rheumatism  of  the 
membranes  that  cover  the  joints,"  I  re- 
marked.  *'  Now  let  me  examine  his  heart." 
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The  stethoscope  revealed  what  I  antici- 
pated —  an  intlammation  of  the  delicate 
membranes  that  line  the  heart  and  its  valves. 

*'But  how  can  rheumatism  in  the  joints 
affect  the  heart?"  the  mother  asked. 

"  Have  you  ever  noticed  the  rounded  end 
of  a  soup-bone,  how  glossy  and  satiny  it 
looks?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  that  is  what  we  call  'the  synovial 
membrane,'  and  it  covers  the  ends  of  every 
bone  that  enters  into  the  formation  of  a 
joint.  When  it  becomes  inflamed  the  sur- 
faces no  longer  glide  over  each  other 
smoothly,  and  the  friction  results  in  heat  and 
pain  —  in  other  words,  rheumatism." 

"But  there  are  no  bones  in  the  heart, 
surely?" 

"No,  but  the  inside  and  the  outside 
linings  of  the  heart  and  valves  are  made  of 
the  same  shiny  membrane.  The  infection 
probably  began  in  his  tonsils  and  is  grad- 
ually spreading  to  every  ]xirt  of  the  body 
that  is  supplied  with  that  f>articular  mem- 
brane." 

"  Is  the  heart-trouble  serfous  ?" 

"  Very  serious.  When  the  valves  become 
inflamed  and  swollen  they  do  not  close 
properly,  and  the  heart  leaks  at  every  pul- 
sation. You  might  have  continued  giving 
him  quinine  until  he  became  deaf,  and  it 
would  not  have  given  him  the  slightest  relief. 
The  most  important  thing  now  is  to  check 
that  inflammation  of  the  heart.  It  kills  a 
great  nuny  people,  and  those  who  pull 
through  are  generally  left  with  damaged 
hearts." 

It  had  never  occurred  to  this  woman  nor 
to  the  drug-clerk  that  the  boy  might  have 
rheumatism,  and  he  might  have  died  of 
heart-failure  if  it  had  been  neglected  a  few 
days  longer.  The  drug-clerk  had  no  busi- 
ness to  prescribe  at  all;  it  is  his  business  to 
know  the  chemistry  of  drugs,  not  the  sj-mp- 
toms  of  disease.  Even  if  he  had  by  chance 
recognized  the  rheumatism  he  would  doubt- 
less have  given  him  one  of  the  rheumatic 
"cures"  containing  opium  and  salicylic  acid. 
This  would  probably  have  affected  his 
stomach  and  thrown  extra  work  on  a  heart 
that  was  already  crippled.  In  the  stor>'  of 
this  boy  you  have  one  of  the  real  reasons 
why  the  drug-clerk  is  a  poor  substitute  for 
the  family- physician.         mt-  ^ 


The  druggist  who  hands  out  a  medicine 
that  somebody  a  thousand  miles  away  has 
put  up  for  rheumatism  overlooks  the  fact 
that  there  are  several  kinds  of  rheumatism, 
located  in  different  kinds  of  tissue,  and  that 
what  is  good  for  one  variety  is  not  the  thing 
for  another. 

If  the  clerk  had  jumped  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  pain  was  due  to  neuralgia,  the  boy 
would  probably  have  been  dosed  with  one 
of  the  coal-tar  preparations,  without  any 
effort  being  made  to  lind  out  whether  he  had 
a  heart-murmur.  The  clerk  would  prob- 
ably not  know  a  heart-murmur  if  he  met  it 
in  the  road. 

I  remember  a  big,  husky  merchant,  the  ■ 
picture  of  health,  who  came  to  me  to  be 
examined  for  life  insurance.  When  I  exam- 
ined his  heart  I  was  surprised  at  what  I 
heard,  and  then  he  told  me  the  story.  He 
used  to  be  a  frequent  sufferer  from  neur- 
algia, and  a  druggist  had  given  him  a  certain 
coal-tar  remedy.  One  night  he  took  five 
doses,  became  blue  in  the  face,  and  it  took 
the  doctors  three  or  four  days  to  get  him  out 
of  danger.  The  exijcrience  left  him  with  a 
dilated  heart,  and  he  has  never  been  able 
to  get  a  cent's  worth  of  life  insurance,  be- 
cause he  is  liable  to  drop  off  at  any  moment. 

One  of  the  commonest  habits  of  people  is 
to  run  to  the  drug-store  for  cough-remedies. 
They  tell  the  clerk  that  their  throats  are 
sore  from  coughing,  or  that  the  baby  keeps 
them  awake  all  night,  and  that  they  want 
relief.  The  clerk,  without  knowing  any- 
thing about  the  condition  of  throat,  tem- 
perature, or  bowels,  hands  out  a  "  remedy." 
Most  of  these  cough- remedies  contain  some 
preparation  of  morphine,  chloroform,  or 
belladonna  —  drugs  which  blunt  sensibility 
and  thereby  mechanically  interrupt  the 
cough.  The  important  fact  that  every  cough 
is  an  indication  of  an  irritation  in  the  air- 
passages  and  is  nature's  effort  to  get  rid  of 
the  cause,  is  ignored.  The  druggist  fur- 
nishes a  mixture  that  paralyzes  the  coughing 
muscles,  and  the  patient  drives  complacently 
past  the  red  flag  of  warning. 

I  was  once  called  hurriedly  to  see  a  seven- 
months-old  baby,  one  that  had  always  been 
a  strong,  healthy  infant.  The  mother  said 
that  it  had  been  feeling  bad  for  several  days, 
and  coughing  a  good  deal.  She  had  been 
giving  it  a  certain  cough-mixture.    I  found 
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the  little  fellow  with  blue  lips  and  fingers, 
breathing  three  times  as  rapidly  as  usual, 

and  it  required  but  a  moment  to  recognize  a 
double-i)neumonia  of  the  worst  type.  I 
hastily  ordered  oxygen,  and  sat  up  all  night 
with  hinii  but  the  appeal  from  the  drug- 
clerk's  judgment  had  come  too  late. 

People  arc  ahogether  too  quick  to  tiy 
any  remedy  that  a  friend  may  suggest  — 
and  intelligent  jjeoi^lc  are  about  as  bad  as 
others.  Just  the  other  day  a  prominent 
man  came  to  me  and  said  that  he  had  sharp 
pains  in  his  back;  he  thought  that  he  had 
wrenched  himscH'  in  bowling,  but  T  told  him 
that  a  jagged  kidney-stone  was  traxeling 
down  a  very  sensitive  tube  and  causing  all 
his  suffering.  I  gave  him  some  simple  direc- 
tions, and  he  left  the  office.  On  his  way 
down  the  street  he  met  a  friend  and  told  him 
his  trouble;  the  friend  then  told  him  about 
a  wonderful  "German  tea"  — and  the 
advice  oi  the  friend  who  knew  nothing  about 
the  ailment  overruled  the  judgment  of  the 
doctor.  Now  if  I  had  been  a  lawyer  and 
had  given  this  man  legal  ad\'icc  about  the 
title  to  his  home,  and  that  same  friend 
had  met  him  on  the  street  with  different 
advice,  my  client  would  not  have  done  more 
than  listen  to  him  respectfully. 

The  alimentary  canal  has  always  been  a 
great  thoroughfare  leading  from  the  stomach 
to  the  drug-store.  The  clerk  is  supjjosed 
10  be  a  person  competent  to  minister  to  any 
form  of  diarrhcea,  regardless  of  its  cause,  and 
the  botdes  on  his  shelves  have  been  filled 
perhaps  by  a  manufacttircr  in  a  distant  city. 
Here  again  the  sym])tom  is  treated  as  if  it 
were  a  disease,  whereas  diarrhaa  is  simply 
nature  s  effort  to  get  rid  of  an  irritation 
somewhere  in  the  intestines.  The  obvious 
thing  to  do  is  to  flush  out  the  canal,  get  rid 
of  the  irritating  substance,  and  then  check 
the  superabundance  of  secretion.  The  cor- 
dials which  the  drug-clerk  supplies,  how- 
ever, usually  contain  opium,  tannic  acid, 
camphor,  and  capsicum  —  and  the  effect 
of  these  is  to  lock  u[)  the  bowels  with  the 
irritating  material  still  inside.  Since  ty- 
phoid fever  often  attracts  attention  to  itself 
tirst  by  a  diarrhtta,  ii  will  be  apparent  to 
e\  cry  one  that  there  is  real  danger  in  care- 
lessly locking  up  a  bowel  that  omtains 
an  infection  that  is  rajudly  muhi])lying. 

The  pill-eating  habit  — for  the  opposite 


conditionals  another  sin  that  is  laid  at 

the  door  of  the  stomach,  when  it  is  really 
a  sin  of  the  intelligence.  The  bowel  is  a 
creature  of  habit,  and  it  is  just  as  easy  for  it 
to  acquire  the  pill-habit  as  it  is  for  a  man 
to  become  addicted  to  smoking  or  to  taking 
morphfaic.  Many  of  these  preparations 
are  drastic  cathartics,  and  an  alimentary 
tmct  which  gets  in  the  habit  of  requiring  their 
use,  sooner  or  later  loses  much  of  the  elas- 
ticity of  its  walls.  By  and  by  the  patient 
hunts  up  his  doctor  and  expects  him  quiddy 
to  restore  the  function  of  an  organ  that 
is  like  a  piece  of  rubber  that  has  been  on  the 
stretch  too  long.  Our  problem  then  is  the 
same  as  would  be  that  of  a  tailor  who  is  asked 
to  restore  the  elasticity  to  a  pair  of  old 
suspenders. 

When  I  speak  of  remedies  that  are  sold 
broadcast  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about, 
for  T  was  for  many  years  a  druggist  myself. 
Moreover,  1  have  been  guilty  of  making 
some  of  them  myself,  for  anybody  can  put 
up  a  preparation  and  call  it  anything  that  he 
likes.    For  instant  r   :  ince  I  have  been  a 
physician  I  once  wrote  a  ])rescription  for 
calomel  combined  with  certain  other  drugs 
which  were  intended  to  meet  a  specific  need 
of  the  patient's  condition.   Some  tune 
after^vard  a  dru:  i  1  t  called  me  up  and  asked 
if  I  wanted  everybody  to  have  my  calomel 
prescrij)lion  —  and  explained  that  several 
people  had  come  to  him  and  asked  for  "  the 
calomel  that  Dr.  Johnson  prescribes." 
Later  still,  I  happened  into  a  drug-store 
and  discovered  a  case  containing  5,000 
"Dr.  Johnson's  Calomel  1  ablets."  Dur- 
ing the  period  when  I  was  a  druggist  I  was 
often  called  upon  to  make  patent  mediciaes 
for  other  people  —  and  if  those  who  have 
the  habit  of  buying  these  remedies  knew 
as  much  as  I  do  about  what  they  cost,  there 
would  be  less  confidence  in  their  supposed 
virtues.    For  example,  a  customer  once 
gave  me  a  sample  of  a  suppository,  and  asked 
me  to  find  out  what  was  in  it  and  to  see  if  I 
could  duplicate  it.    It  took  me  two  years  to 
solve  the  problem  completely,  which  was 
that  of  making  it  out  ot  a  substance  which 
would  not  melt  in  any  climate,  but  which 
would  dissolve  at  the  tem]:^rature  of  the 
body.   This  preparation  sold  for  $1,  and 
the  cost,  as  I  remember  it  now,  was  about 
seven-eighths  of  a  cent. 
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Some  people  justify  their  too- frequent  use 
of  ready-to-take  remedies  on  the  ground 
that  phystdam  dwmselvn  olten  prescribe 
tiiem.  Th^  thittk  diat  any  preparation 

with  a  pharmacist's  name  on  the  label  is 
a  "patent"  medicine  —  but  that  which  the 
physician  sometimes  orders  is  a  "pro- 
prietary" medidiie.  The  difiference  is  very 
great.  A  patent  medicine  is  a  secret  nos- 
tnmi  whose  exact  composition  may  bo  known 
only  to  the  manufacturer,  and  whose  label  is 
protected  by  copyright.  A  proprietary  medi- 
cine, on  the  ciher  hand,  is  a  preparation 
compounded  by  a  manufacturing  pharma- 
cist, in  conformity  with  the  United  States 
Pharmacopceia,  and  whose  exact  formula  is 


supplied  to  the  physician.  It  is  sometimes 
better  to  prescribe  one  of  these  than  to  dc 
pend  upon  the  skill  of  a  local  druggist,  cspt 
dally  in  a  small  town  where  some  firugs  are 
carried  in  stock  until  they  ha\e  lost  their 
virtues.  The  big  houses  control  the  imjior- 
tation  of  drugs  and  can  reser\  e  the  choicest 
for  their  own  use.  Besides,  there  are  some 
compounds  which  an  ordinar>'  drug-clerk 
cannot  properly  prepare.  If  I  should  write 
a  prescription  for  oil  of  sandalwood  and 
fluid-extract  of  saw-palmetto,  for  example, 
I  would  get  a  muddy,  disagreeable  mixture; 
but  I  can  coder  the  same  thing  as  put  up  in 
pleasant  form  by  a  n-liable  house,  and  1 
know  exactly  what  my  patient  is  taking* 


WHY  I  WROTE  MY  LATEST  BOOK 

MY  AIM  IN  "THE  PATIENCE  OF  JOHN  MORLAND" 

BY 

MARY  DILLON 


AMONG  my  family  heirlooms  are 
l-\  two  volumes  bound  in  crimson 
velvet,  now  somewhat  laded  by 
the  passage  of  the  years  and  contuning 
within  their  covers  the  letters  of  a  young 
man  and  a  young  woman,  written  in  the 
late  'twenties  and  the  early  'thirties  of  the 
last  centur}'.  They  were  given  to  me  to 
do  with  them  what  I  would,  and  one  day 
I  let  two  young  girls  have  a  gUmpsc  between 
the  crimson -velvet  covers  ol  the  love  stoiy 
of  their  ancestors. 

It  proved  more  entliralling  than  any 
novd,  and  after  that  first  glimpse,  for  many 
a  day  they  would  hurry  home  from  school 
and  take  up  the  reading  whiTc  they  had  laid 
it  down  the  dav  before  It  wa>  a  b(.'autiiul 
story,  beautifully  written  on  big,  square 
sheets  so  closdy  lined  and  in  a  hand- 
writing so  like  the  fmest  engraving  that 
it  was  a  test  for  the  strongest  eyes  to  dedpher 
the  somewhat  faded  ink. 

The  letters  in  each  volume  were  curiously 
alike  in  appearance,  each  written  on  a 
palC'blue  sheet  of  finest  India  paper,  with 
a  laigc  square  left  in  the  centre  of  the  outer 


page  for  the  superscription.  Both  were 
written  in  the  same  fine  "running  hand" 
and  both  had  every  margin  crowded  close 
with  postscripts.  But  there  was  one  marked 
difference  between  the  two.  The  man's 
letters  always  bore  on  that  square  left  for 
the  superscription  a  clear  stamp  "  35c, 
Paid;"  or,  if,  as  sometimes  happened,  tlie 
letter  ran  over  into  two  sheets  —  "50c, 
Paid."  The  woman*s  letters  also  bore  the 
stamp  —  "25c,"  but  never  marked  Paid" 
and  never  "  50c."  I  suppose  in  that  day 
it  would  ha\  e  Ijcen  as  indelicate  in  a  young 
woman  to  prepay  her  letters  as  in  a  young 
man  not  to  prepay  his.  I  must  suppose 
thiit.  for  I  happen  to  know  that  the  young 
man  was,  through  jKirt  of  the  lime  of  this 
correspondence,  a  poor  young  student  at 
an  Eastern  university,  and  part  of  the  time 
a  poorly-paid,  young  college  professor;  and 
the  woman  was  a  rich,  young  widow,  anfl  as 
incapable  of  any  >mall  nuMnncsses  as  she 
was  rich,  young,  and  beauiilul. 

The  stoiy  told  in  their  letters  by  these 
two  young  jteoj^Ii  eighty  years  ago  wa- 
such  an  enchanting  cme  that  the  two  girls 
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who  reaxi  it  begged  me  to  weave  it  into  a 
novel.  Thcv  fairlv  besieged  me  with  their 
entreaties,  until,  at  last,  I  capitulated. 
But  in  looking  up  the  local  setting  of  that 
day  for  my  tale,  I  became  interested  in  the 
familiar  story  of  Peggy  O'Neil  and  her 
bluff  and  ardent  old  defender,  the  gallant 
Andrew  Jackson.  The  Washington  of  that 
day  also  fascinated  me  -  the  Washington 
of  Clay  and  Webster  and  Adams;  of  Martin 
Van  Buren  and  Randolph  of  Roanoke;  of 
Haync  and  VJirt  and  Calhoun;  and  before 
I  knew  it  I  was  switched  o!T  from  the  love 
idyl  lying  between  the  crimson-velvet  covers 
to  the  track  of  a  plain,  every-day  historic 
novd. 

So  much  for  how  I  came  to  write  it 

With  me  a  purpose  is  not  always  dearly 
defined  before  I  begin  to  write.  It  is  the 
story  that  a  bit  of  reading  suggests,  or  that 
presents  itself  to  me  in  some  other  way,  that 
gives  me  no  rest  untU  I  have  done  my  best 
to  tell  it  Now  I  very  well  know  with  what 


scorn  certain  critics  treat  the  historical 
novel  or  the  historical  romance.  But  once 
in  a  while  a  true  word  appears  in  the  midst 
of  their  most  biting  sarcasms.  Said  a 
severe  critic  of  **T&  Patience  of  John 
Morland":  "We  admit  that  there  is  one 
value  in  a  story  of  this  kind;  it  may  drive 
the  reader  to  the  real  thkig  —  to  read 
history  for  himself." 

And  this,  I  think,  I  may  offer  as  my 
purpose.  As  a  modest  "pygmy  of  the 
present  day,"  I  may  "  at  least  do  something" 
to  p.rnw^e  an  intere-?!  in  the  histon-  of  my 
own  beio\  ed  countrv'.  And  if  I  had  another 
purpose  —  of  showing  that  patience,  long- 
condnued,  will  always  *'have  its  perfect 
work,"  and  that  love  worthy  of  the  name 
"thinketh  no  evil,"  "hopeth  all  things," 
"bcarcth  all  things,"  and  cometh  into  its 
own  at  last  —  why  that  goes  without  saying; 
and  I  hope  that  he  who  runs  may  read  this 
purpose  in  "The  Patience  of  John 
Morland." 


A  SCHOOL  WITH  A  REAL  TEACHER 

A  CONNECTICUT  ENGUSHMAN  WHO  PREPARED  BOYS  FOR  LIFE 
AND    WHOSE  PERSONALITY  IS   VIVID  AFTER   FIFTY  YEARS 

BY 

CASPAR  F.  GOODRICH 

(WtAJl-ADMIllAL,  CXITED  SIATJE3  HAVTt) 


THE  school  was  in  New  Haven.  I 
attended  it  toward  the  close  of  the 
Tiftie^,  Its  master,  "Professor" 
Sidney  A.  i  iionias.  was  by  birth  an  Eng- 
lishman and  a  gentleman,  by  nature  a  peda- 
gogue in  the  veiy  best  sense  of  the  term. 
He  was  short  of  stature  and  active  in  habit. 
His  clean  shaven  face  was  forceful  in  ex- 
pression; his  keen  gray  eye  commanded  — 
and  secured  —  obedience;  what  lay  under 
his  full  wig  of  wavy,  brown  hair  was  a 
source  of  speculation,  not  to  say  awe,  to  his 
pupils,  for  its  secret  they  never  pcnetmted. 
So  much  for  the  man. 

This  school  was  uni(|uc.  It  came  to  an 
abrujji  ending  when  its  master's  health  com- 
pelled his  retirement,  for  the  school  and  the 


mastbr  were  one.  To  none  was  the  clos> 

ing  so  sad  as  to  those  who  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  attend  its  sessions. 
.■\.s  l)oys  we  loved  the  master;  as  parents 
since  that  time  we  liave  sought  Ills  like 
for  our  own  children,  but  our  search  has 
been  fruitless. 

Mr.  Thomas  had  no  text-books  in  his 
school,  and  his  hoys  had  no  tasks  to  |>erforni 
outside  of  school  hours.  Being  of  an  in- 
genious turn  of  mind  and  fertile  in  devices  to 
compass  his  ends,  he  supplied  the  lack  of 
text- books  in  a  fashion  peculiarly  his  own. 
W'hal  he  sought  —  and  obtained  —  was  a 
means  of  teaching.  There  was  no  trace  in 
his  school  of  ihe  modern  practice  of  setting 
tasks  to  be  worked  out  at  home  by  the  boy^s 
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parents  nnd  confining  the  teacher's  work  to 
"hearing  the  lessons." 

Mounting  the  stairs  that  led  to  the  school- 
room, each  boy  would  hang  his  cap  and 
overcoat  on  the  peg  which  bore  his  number 
and  then  would  go  quietly  to  his  desk.  Once 
inside  the  school-room,  no  loud  noise  was 
permitted;  and  when  the  session  began 
absdute  silence  was  imperative.  The  deslcs 
were  assigned  in  groups  to  the  two  or  three 
classes,  and  to  the  boys  of  each  class  in  ac 
cordance  with  their  standing.  How  we  all 
envied  Charley  Lindsey,  who  sat  royally 
at  desk  number  i,  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  school! 

On  his  desk  every  morning,  even,'  boy 
would  find  a  slate  (which  Mr.  Thomas's 
colored  attendant  had  scrubbed  dean 
at  the  end  of  the  previous  day's  work), 
two  tin  holders,  each  containing  two  slate- 
pencils  ground  to  a  delightful  state  of 
sharpness,  some  clean  water  in  a  small, 
glass  bottle  plugged  by  a  cork  with  a  siii 
in  its  side,  through  whidi  the  water  could 
be  spurted  upon  the  slate,  and  on  a  hook 
at  the  side  of  the  desk  a  fresh  towel  hunjx  by 
its  loop  of  tape.  By  these  instrumentalities 
was  the  slate  cleaned  as  needed.  This  neat 
way  was  insisted  upon  and  its  attendant 
lesson  of  cleanliness  enforced. 

In  front  of  the  desks  were  benches  for  the 
recitations,  which  were  carried  on  in  a  low 
tone  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  boys  at  their 
desks. 

The  fcssons  to  be  "wtHrked  out"  at  the 

desks  were  displayed  on  wall-maps.  Such 
lessons,  for  instance,  were  sums  in  arith- 
metic and  the  geography  of  the  part  of  the 
woild  then  under  study.  The  rules  for 
"doing"  the  sums  having  been  explained, 
the  boys  would  work  them  out  on  their 
slates.  In  geography  they  drew  the  map 
before  their  eyes;  in  spelling  they  copied 
lists  of  words  similarly  displayed — thus  inci- 
dentally intrtxlucing  a  lesson  in  penman- 
ship. We  may  not  ha\c  written  what  was 
then  considered  "an  elegant  hand"  —  that 
is,  abounding  in  flourishes,  all  the  down- 
strokes  heavily  shaded,  all  the  up-strokes 
of  the  breadth  of  a  hair  ^  but  we  did  write 
legibly  and  e\i  nly.  Mr.  Thomas  preached 
legibility  as»  the  lirst  requisite  in  writing  and 
as  being  sj-nonyraous  with  politeness.  One 
has  no  riglit,  was  his  contention,  to  inflict 


on  a  friend  a  letter  the  reading  of  which 
involves  a  tax  on  his  time  and  i)alience. 

He  laid  great  stress  on  dictation.  In  some 
mysterious  way  he  managed  to  secure  for 
this  purpose  an  ezciting  book,  of  which  he 
appeared  to  possess  the  only  copy  in  exist 
ence.  Instead,  therefore,  of  "holding 
back,"  we  strove  to  write  as  much  as  possible 
in  Older  to  get  on  with  the  stoiy,  and  thus 
dictation  was  looked  forward  to  by  us  with 
j)leastire. 

The  examination  and  the  marki:iL::  of  the 
slates  was  done  primarily  by  tiie  boys. 
By  means  of  a  simple  driU  each  slate  was 
passed  two  places  to  the  left.  Each  boy 
had  then  to  mark  the  errors  on  the  slate 
that  reached  him.  In  arithmetic  he  must 
show  at  what  point  the  mistake  that  vitiated 
the  result  crept  in;  in  dictation  he  marked 
the  faults  in  spelling,  punctuation,  or  use 
of  ca])itak.  When  all  was  finished,  the 
slates  returned  to  their  owners  by  a  reversal 
of  the  original  process.  The  scale  of  marks 
was  in  decimals  up  to  4  as  a  maximum,  and 
each  boy  IcKt  a  decimal  for  every  fault  on  hn 
own  slate,  with  another  in  addition  for  every 
fault  he  had  failed  to  observe  on  the  slate 
that  came  to  him  for  inspecUon. 

In  reciting  geography,  an  outline  (un- 
lettered  map  with  dots  to  incBcate  the  sites 
of  cities!  took  the  place  of  the  complete 
wall  map.  I'he  boy  reciting  would  stand 
up  and  point  with  a  wand  to  the  countries, 
towns,  rivers,  etc.,  either  at  Mr.  Thomas's 
direction  or,  more  frequently,  at  that  of  his 
classmates  in  turn.  Mr.  Thomas  threw 
much  of  the  labor  of  conducting  recitations 
upon  the  boys  themselves,  and  in  so  doing 
turned  school-work  into  an  interesting  diver* 
sion.  We  came  to  the  recitations  in  sp>elling, 
geography,  and  mental  arithmetic  with  the 
same  zest  as  to  an  exciting  game,  knowing 
that  before  each  of  us  was  a  match,  with  (me 
boy  fighting  against  all  his  classmates. 

One  of  his  many  happy  devices  was  the 
school  post  olTice.  At  the  opening  of  the 
term  the  boys  elected  their  postmaster,  who 
distributed  the  letters  and  kept  account  of 
the  postage  due.  The  post-office  itself  was  a 
tall,  narrow  caViinet  with  mail-box,  dclivety- 
window,  arc!  L-'ass-fronted  letter  boxes  bear- 
ing numbers.  When  school  began,  after 
vacation,  each  boy  found  in  his  desk  a  wal- 
let containing  a  sum  of  scrip>money — the 
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posul  currency  of  the  school  —  some  station- 
eiy,  and  a  pill-box  holding  small,  gummed 
numbers  corresponding  to  the  nimiber  of  his 

letter-box.  One  of  these  numbers  pasted 
on  his  letter  denoted  that  it  was  single, 
two  that  it  was  double,  and  the  writer  was 
chaiged  by  the  pcstmaster  accordingly. 
One  aiienioon  eadi  week  was  devoted  to 
writing  letters  to  one  another.  The  body 
of  a  single  letter  was  —  let  us  say  —  fifty 
words  long.  For  the  letter,  the  recij)ient 
]>aid  to  the  writer  the  postage  in  scrip  —  so 
much  for  a  single  letter,  twice  that  amount 
for  a  double  letter,  and  so  on.  But  —  and 
here  comes  in  the  ingenuity  of  the  s(  lieme  - 
the  recipient  was  j>ermitted  to  check  against 
the  writer  one  cent  for  every  mistake  in 
spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  or  use  of 
capitals,  for  not  properly  folding  the  letter 
(envelopes  were  only  just  OMning  into  use), 
or  for  addressing,  heading,  or  closing  it  in 
other  than  the  prescribed  manner.  It 
might  easily  happen  that  a  boy,  after  writ- 
ing a  double  or  treble  letter,  would  still 
have  to  pay  (for  his  mbtakes)  more  money 
than  his  postage  would  bring  hini.  The 
letters  had  to  be  real  letters.  .-Ml  disputes 
were  settled  by  the  postmaster,  whose 
decision  was  final.  A  boy  must  write  at 
least  one  letter  eveiy  mail-day,  and  he  had 
a  little  set  of  books  in  which  he  kept  his 
letter  accounts  with  his  schoolmates  in 
double-entr}'.  The  incentive  to  industry 
in  this  matter  of  correspondence  lay  in  the 
fact  that  at  the  dose  of  the  term  Mr.  Th<mias 
redeemed  the  postal  scrip  in  gold  dollars  at 
a  fixed  ratio.  Once  I  saw  a  boy  enter  upon 
his  holiday  with  more  than  seven  dollars  of 
real  money  in  his  pocket,  all  gained  in  this 
manner. 

Mr.  Thomas  had  a  small,  hand  printing- 
press  and  a  few  fonts  of  type.   Every  week 

his  book,  containing  all  his  marks,  was 
given  to  a  committee  of  the  boys.  They 
made  out  the  averages,  arranged  the  scholars 
in  order  of  merit,  and  then  set  up  and 
printed  the  school  roster,  mailing  a  copy  to 
each  boy.  It  was  considered  a  great  dis- 
tinction to  serve  on  the  printing  committee. 

In  our  boyhood  there  svere  certain  red- 
letter  days,  such  as  the  annual  coming  of  the 
circus  and  the  first  excellent  skating  on 
T^ke  Sattonstall.  "  Professor,"  our  spokes- 
man would  say, "  the  skating  is  fine  on  Lake 


Sattonstall;  won't  you  please  give  us  a 
pulch?"  If  he  consented,  we  would  take 
our  slates  and  write  upon  them  the  numbers 
from  I  to  20.  In  the  meanwhile  he  would 
bring  out  a  huge  scraj)-book  in  which  was 
a  large  number  of  sums  in  arithmetic,  of 
which  this  may  be  cited  as  a  type: 

"Add  from  3  to  13,  both  indimve,  nudti- 
ply  by  79,  subtract  5808,  divide  hy  18: 
answer!" 

The  first  boy  to  call  out  the  right  solu- 
tion recei\ed  an  approving  nod  from  Mr. 
Thomas,  put  away  Ids  thit^gs,  rose  from  \a& 
place,  and  quietly  left  the  school.  Another 
<^um,  another  correct  answer,  and  another 
hapj)y  lad  was  free  to  enjoy  the  sport  which 
beckoned  him  out  of  doors  —  and  every 
boy  knows  the  value  of  twenty  extra  min- 
utes gained  for  skating  on  a  wintry  afternoon, 
or  for  securing  a  front  seat  about  the  heav- 
enly tan-bark  ring  of  Bamum's  show. 

As  to  discipline,  Mr.  Thomas  had  but 
litde  trouble,  for  he  kept  us  all  so  interested 
and  busy  that  there  was  practically  neither 
indinaticm  nor  time  for  cutting  up  pranks, 
Tt  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  boy  to  go 
through  a  whole  term  without  once  break- 
ing a  rule.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  ^Ir. 
Thomas  would  call  the  roll  and  each  boy 
would  respond  to  his  name,  stating  the 
number  of  times  he  had  been  guilty  of  any 
infraction,  and  then  leave  the  house.  His 
word  was  always  accepted. 

So  well  known  in  New  Haven  were  the 
results  of  Mr.  Thomas's  institution  in  thor- 
oughly grounding  his  scholars  in  the 
branches  which  he  undertook,  that  a  letter  of 
recommendation  from  him  rarely,  if  ever, 
failed  to  secure  a  boy  ready  employment  in 
the  stores  of  the  town. 

His  scholars,  speaking  generally,  learned 
how  to  work  in  the  hum  of  oral  recitations 
and  to  pay  no  heed  to  what  was  going  on 
about  them.  To  this  day  one  of  them  at 
least  is  wholly  inditlerent  to  the  noises  that 
reach  his  ears  or  to  the  confusion  of  any 
kind  in  his  neighborhood,  provided  only 
that  he  be  not  touched  in  person  or  called 
by  name. 

There  may  be  elsewhere  a  better  primary 
school  than  Mr.  Thomas's.  As  to  this  1 
cannot  speak  authoritatively,  but  none  of 
his  old  scholars  will  ever  admit  it;  for  myself. 
I  doubt  if  there  ever  existed  one  so  good. 
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ZTbe  flDarcb  of  Evcnte 


ArCiUST,  a  political  campaign,  and 
liusiness  conditions  tcmj)ered  by 
hesitancy  —  it   is  a  summer  of 
only  mild  content  and  of  much  unrest. 

It  costs  t(X)  much  to  live.  Vour  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Congress  tells  you  that 
the  Payne-.Mdrich  Act  and  the  (iovem- 
raent's  extravagance  are  to  blame;  and 
your  Republican  candidate  insists  on  your 
considering  the  ever-increasing  sup]>ly  of 
gold,  which  is  beyond  any  man's  control. 
Moreover,  he  asks  you,  is  the  high  cost  of 
living  not  a  world  wide  condition?  Vou 
may  hear  what  you  like  and  believe  as  much 
as  you  can.  A  little  truth  here  and  a  little 
there  makes  good  gleaning  from  ])olitical 
fields. 

If  you  do  your  own  thinking,  you  will 
recall  one  fact  bigger  than  all  these  jjartisan 
declarations  -  the  era  of  free  land  and 
even  of  cheap  land  in  the  United  States  is 
gone.  That  is  the  chief  reason  why  living 
costs  more  and  will  cost  more  and  more. 
Some  of  the  taritT  schedules  are  oj)pressive; 
our  banking  system  is  a  wrong  system  for 
the  man  of  average  wealth  or  credit;  the 
railroads  -  necessarily  as  things  now  go 
—  discriminate  against  this  industry'  or 
that  or  this  city  or  that;  and  much  else  is 
wrong  in  the  tangled  world  in  which  we 
are  jumbled  together  and  where  we  shall 
never  again  ha\e  as  much  room  as  we  have 
hitherto  had.  The  j)assing  of  free  land 
and  the  con.se(jueni  rise  of  land  values 
mark  the  end  of  an  era. 


And  this  is  the  deej)  lying,  if  unseen, 
reason  for  the  increasing  thoughtfulness 
and  moral  earnestness  in  .American  life, 
the  reason  for  "insurgency"  in  jxilitics, 
the  reason  for  conser\ation,  the  reason  for 
a  reexamination  of  the  tariff,  of  problems 
of  trans|)ortation,  and  of  industrial  organi- 
zation. Men  are  thinking.  They  do  not 
all  think  alike.  But  they  are  in  a  mcxxi  to 
examine  everything;  and  there  is  a  very 
general  feeling  that,  fortunate  and  pros- 
perous as  we  are,  the  chances  for  the 
axerage  man  are  for  some  reason  not  so 
good  as  they  ought  to  be.  While  most 
men,  no  doul)t,  put  forth  wrong  reasons 
for  these  changing  conditions,  they  agree 
that  the  chance  for  adventure,  for  work, 
and  for  profit  continues  to  become  re- 
stricted. 

The  general  unrest  touches  almost  all 
phases  of  life.  Vou  sec  it  and  feel  it  in 
business  affairs,  in  i>olitics  (mere  j)arty 
loyalty  is  weaker  than  at  any  time  in  our 
era),  in  educational  affairs  (everybody  feels 
that  the  sch(X)ls  need  readjustment  to  the 
life  of  the  present),  and  in  religious  affairs. 
But  the  level  of  the  conduct  and  of  the 
character  of  the  whole  people  is  probably 
higher  than  it  ever  was,  and  their  moral 
earnestness  is  ever  increasing.  Personal 
right-living  shows  an  ad\ance.  take  the 
people  of  our  country  as  a  whole,  over  any 
other  generation.  The  significant  fact  is 
the  strugglf  tor  higher  morals  in  public 
coqjonitc  anfl  institutional  affairs. 
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TBB  mUl  WaO  owns  TBI  LAND 

IT  WOULD  not  be  hard  to  show  that  the 
ownership  of  land  by  the  man  vho 

tills  it  is  the  ven'  first  condition  of  our 
national  health  and  character;  and,  if  you 
wish  to  iind  a  serious  reason  (or  alarm,  you 
may  pass  over  all  the  bogies  of  all  the 
politicians  and  study  the  growth  of  tenantry 
in  the  United*  States.  American  manhood 
in  the  long  run  means  rural  manhood,  and 
rural  maiJiood  means  the  ownership  of 
land.  One  of  the  most  pitiful  classes  of 
men  are  the  retired  farmers  in  the  Middle 
West  who  have  leased  their  farms  and  gone 
to  the  towns.  They  are  no  longer  real 
masters  of  the  earth  and  they  are  but 
counterfeit  to\vn-folk,  and  many  of  them 
are  real  hindrances  to  both  rural  and 
urban  civilization. 

The  census  is  likely  to  show  a  discourag- 
ing increase  of  tenantry  and  of  absentee 
land-ownership.  Since  the  free  land  gave 
out  in  the  West,  speculators  and  absent 
investors  have  begun  to  buy  Southern  lands 
in  large  quantities.  Land  so  held  is  not 
properly  cultivated  and  cared  for.  But, 
worse  than  that,  no  system  of  tenantry 
produces  men  of  stalwart  qualities  or  keeps 
alive  a  rural  civilization  ui  independent 
Strength* 

In  Porto  Rico,  to  take  an  extreme  in- 
stance, about  65  per  cent,  of  the  land  is 
owned  by  men  who  live  in  Spain,  about 
25  per  cent,  by  men  who  live  in  ilic  United 
States,  and  about  10  per  cent,  by  men  who 
live  in  Porto  Rico.  A  typical  residence 
of  a  tenant,  who  is  really  a  peon,  is  shown 
in  a  photograph  ia  this  magazine.  What- 
ever spirit  or  unbition  such  a  man  may 
have,  the  chance  of  his  economic  inde- 
pendence is  so  small  that  he  loses  hope; 
and  generation  after  generation  becomes 
content —  besotted  with  the  content  of  the 
man  with  the  hoe. 

II 

The  Country  Life  Commission,  appointed 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt  during  the  last  months 
of  hn  Administration,  called  attention'  to 
this  fundamental  danger  to  American  life; 
and  the  influence  of  the  Commission's  work 
and  rc[)ort  has  steadily  grown  during  the 
last  year.  Many  sorts  of  organizations 
have  taken  up  its  work,  and  its  report  is 


more  in  demand  now  than  at  any  preceding 
time.  The  concerted  and  vigorous  sanitary 
movement  in  the  South  to  eradicate  hook- 
worm disease  is  one  direct  result  of  the 
Commission's  work;  and  another  result  is 
the  rapidly  increasing  organizations  of 
country-folk  for  selling  their  products  more 
advantageously* 

And  the  more  study  that  is  rr'ven  to  any 
phase  of  rural  civilizauon  the  more  clearly 
it  appears  that  the  central  misfortune  is  the 
growth  of  tenantry.  That  the  men  who  till 
the  soil  shall  own  it  —  that's  the  priman- 
need.  All  roads  to  the  right  stnicture  of 
American  life  lead  to  that.  The  worst 
enemy,  tfierefore,  of  our  children  and  of 
their  children  is  the  absentee  speculator  in 
land,  ju^t  as  he  is  the  most  danj^erous  per- 
son also  to  the  stability  of  business  con- 
ditions. Such  a  speculator  is,  of  course, 
engaged  in  a  lawful  pursuit.  But  more 
and  more  men  are  begiiming  to  ask  whether 
it  be  a  moral  pursuit 

III 

In  Spokane,  Washington,  for  instance, 
the  continued  interest  in  the  subject  has 
taken  definite  form  in  a  project  to  establish 
nearby  a  Country  Life  Institute.  The  state- 
ment of  purpose  runs  thus: 

"In  formulating  plans  the  Stale  Country  Life 
Comnussion,  as  well  as  the  Country  Life  Com- 
nii.v>i'*n  of  the  Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
do  so  with  the  coniyeoce  that  ample  ability 
enats  among  men  and  women  in  the  open 
country  to  carry  out  and  make  practicaUe  any 
SUggesdons  here  made. 

"If  the  city  is  built  by  the  brains  iurni^ibcd 
by  the  country,  certainly  the  country  itself  can 
furnish  brains  not  onW  u>  Ituild  up  its  own 
prosperity,  but  also  to  induce  many  jicuple  from 
the  towns  to  go  out  and  enjoy  that  prosperity 
with  them." 

And  the  plan  includes  a  consolidated 
school  and  a  sjmcious  schoolhouse;  ten 
acres  of  >rho()lgrounds;  a  home  for  the 
master;  a  community  hall;  the  teaching 
of  practical  agriculture,  hand-work  of  all 
useful  sorts,  and  home  arts,  the  pupils  to 
learn  from  the  farmers,  and  the  farmers  to 
profit  bv  the  school;  the  making  of  the 
country  school  belter  than  any  city  school, 
with  attention  to  sports  and  social  recrea- 
tions such  as  no  city  school  can  give. 
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Vnm  "  form  of  LjjkI  I  cvutt  In  lh«  I  nltttJ  SUM."  by  Hiory  C.  T»ylor.  wfth  th*  ftouctel  llilHIIK*  of  IS«  C»r»rti«  iMMMtca 

THK  TENANT  FARMERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1880 
In  t88o  Ihcrc  were  4,008,907  farms  in  the  United  States,  of  w|iich  1,034,601,  or  about  one  in  every  four, 

were  operated  by  tenants 


THE  TENANT  FARMERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1900 

In  1900  there  were  5,739,657  farms,  of  which  9,036,376,  or  nearly  t«-o  in  every  fiw,  were  operated  by  tcnanta 
» 
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Mr.  B.  F.  Yoakum,  of  N'cw  York  and 
Texas,  chairman  of  the  'Frisco  Kinlroacl 
System,  is  one  of  our  closest  students  of 
conditioiis  in  the  West  and  the  Southwest, 
and  he  recently  said: 

"The  I'.i^t  docs  not  utiderstand  or  appre- 
ciate what  the  farmers  of  the  West  and  Middle 
West  are  doing  toward  organization  die  better 
to  protect  tbdr  interests  in  handling  their 
products.  I  saw  enoiitrh  at  tlu-  farmers'  con- 
veniioQ  held  in  St.  Louis  to  convince  me  that 
the  farmers  as  producers  are  more  enterprising 
than  the  consumers  in  (<ur  laige  cities  whom 
their  products  must  feed. 

''The  fanners  are  doing  two  things  of  im- 
portance for  themselves  and  the  whole  country: 
They  are  inrreasin^  their  production  per  acre, 
and  they  arc  developing  better  methcxls  of 
marketing  their  crops. 

"The  ai^ricultural  awakening  over  the  country 
is  generai  and  genuine.  New  methods,  both 
for  producing  and  marketing,  are  being  studied 
by  the  farmers  and  the  results  are  better  pro- 
duction and  prices  with  less  lalior.  The  farm- 
ers' chief  dift'uulty  is  the  adoption  of  Ixfttcr 
basiness  methods  in  marketing  their  crops. 
This  i>  now  Ix'inc;  ovcrrrimr  thmntrh  orL'ani- 
zation.  In  this  they  arc  working  under  dis- 
advantages, some  cf  thdr  efforts  being  crude 
and  awkward,  but  they  are  much  in  earnest 
and  are  making  headway. 

"The  farmers  have  in  the  ditiertiii  states  over 
9,500  selling  and  buying  organizations.  Some 
of  tlu  sc  ai;en(  )t  s  arc  handling  a  large  business. 
Some  have  just  organized  and  are  small,  but 
aU  are  working  with  budness-Uke  <£rectness  in 
the  interest  of  the  producers.** 

AH  vmsoAL  oonoxMasimML  kiookd 

WE  OFTKN  think  of  Congress  as  a  body 
which  (U'votes  its  energ}'  to  prevent 
the  pa'-- i"f  of  l)ills.  With  regard  to  many 
imporuini  projects,  that  is  true.  But, 
measured  by  quantity,  there  is  no  lack  of 
legislation.  During  the  last  session  more 
than  27,000  !>il!s  were  introHiircd  in  the 
House,  or  aljout  70  bills  per  .Member,  not 
counting  resolutions.  The  Senators  did 
even  more,  for  they  averaged  nearly  100 
bills  apiece.  It  taxes  the  strength  of  the 
Vice-President  to  read  even  the  name^  of 
the  bills  and  to  refer  them  to  the  proper 
committees. 

Congress  passed  521  bills  in  30X  days 
including  Sundays  and  liolidays;  and  some 
of  these  were  "omnibus"  bills,  which 
included   many   separate   acts.    For  in- 


stance, about  6.000  private  bills,  for  the 
building  of  bridges  and  lighthouses  and 
dealing  with  the  Indians  and  territorial  af- 
&uts,  were  rolled  into  four  such  ''omnibus** 
bills  and  passed  in  a  Itmip.  About 
7.000  private  pension  bills  were  put  into 
ninety  measures  passed  by  Congress  be- 
tween December  6th  and  Jtme  35th  and 
in  spite  of  the  time  lost  in  Sundays,  holi- 
d  .^  and  in  administering  a  r^uke  to 
Mr.  Cannon, 

Private  bills  and  bills  of  tritling  importance 
take  an  amazing  amount  of  time  —  such, 
for  instance,  as  bills  to  allow  bridges  to  be 
built  over  little  used  creek?  or  to  correct  the 
military  record  of  a  pension  applicant.  It 
is  as  if  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Steel 
Corporatkm  should  pass  upon  the  kind  of 
fence  to  be  built  around  a  vacant  lot  owned 
by  the  company. 

The  total  impression  gi\  en  by  the  session 
was  of  an  hiitial  victory  for  the  Insurgents. 
The  Regulars  had  no  idea  at  the  beginning 
of  enacting  as  many  important  laws  as  they 
[massed  durini:  the  closing  weeks.  Not  for 
a  tnoment,  l\ir  instance,  did  they  suppose 
that  they  would  pass  a  postal^savings  act 
They  did  not  believe  that  if  they  enacted 
any  railroad  legislation  at  all.  it  uould  be 
e\en  as  nearly  what  the  people  wanted  as 
the  law  that  was  hnally  -passed. 

But  the  activity  of  the  Insurgents  and  the 
evident  advantage  that  the  Democrats 
would  c;ct  during  the  campaign  —  these 
influences  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Presi- 
dent But  whatever  the  causes,  we  may  be 
thankful  for  the  very  creditable  amount 
of  positive  and  inij-ortant  Icf^islation,  and 
the  I'rcsident  is  entitled  to  much  of  the 
credit;  for  he  would  have  recei\ed  the  bur- 
den of  the  blame  if  Congress  had  adjourned 
without  doing  much.  This  is  a  good  &t 
of  measures,  although  some  of  them  are  not 
as  satisfactor>-  as  they  seem: 

The  Railroad  .Act,  a  measure  originally 
drafted  by  the  Attoraey^General,  but  in  its 
fmal  form  chiefly  a  compromise. 

The  postal-Savings  Bank  .Act. 

1  he  act  ioT  the  admission  of  .Vrizona  and 
New  Mexico. 

An  act  authorizing  the  President  to  witfi- 
draw  public  lan<I<  from  entn,'. 

An  act  to  )( nd  tlic  Kcciamation  Ser%'ice 
$.>o,ooo,ooo,  which  is  to  be  refunded. 
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The  creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Publicity  of  campaign  contributions  in 
Congressional  elections  a^Ur  the  election, 
not  before. 

The  creatioo  of  a  oommiaaoii  to  inquire 
into  stock  and  bond  issues  by  railroads. 

A  connmission  to  secure  facts  kx)king 
toward  the  making  of  economies  in  the 
i*"ederai  (iovcmmcnt. 

An  appropriation  to  enable  the  Tariff 
Board  to  gattier  definite  focts. 

II 

By  far  die  most  important  result  of  the 
session  was  the  rising  of  a  sentiment  in 

Congress,  in  response  to  a  sentiment 
throughout  the  countr}',  of  independence 
of  party  bosses.  This  sentiment  caused 
the  restriction  of  the  Speaker's  power  and 
the  runnb^  batUe  of  the  Insurgents  in  the 
Senate.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  the  system  whereby  the 
whole  lcgislati\e  programme  is  made  up 
in  the  committee-rooms  of  the  party  boss^ 
and  forced  through  the  House. 

It  is  hoped  that  it  will  mean  that  the  Fktrar 
of  the  House  will  become  more  and  more  a 
forum  for  the  discussion  of  public  questions 
instead  of  a  place  where,  under  the  lash  of 
a  party  whip,  public  business  is  transacted 
by  the  formal  ratification  of  actkoi  taken  in 
a  party  caucus. 

Jn  the  Senate  there  was  an  even  more  de- 
cided revolt  against  party  leaders,  although 
it  did  not  take  as  dramatic  a  form  as  it  took 
in  the  House. 

The  most  notable  speech  of  the  session, 
and  one  of  the  most  notable  that  have  been 
made  in  Congress  for  a  very  long  time,  was 
Senator  Oliver's  declaration  of  opposition 
to  the  principle  of  party  government  in 
Congress.  He  dechired: 

"I  notify  all  parties  that  I  have  no  intention 
of  lea\Tng  the  Republican  party,  even  to  oblige 
old  and  valued  friends.  Xeitlicr  do  I  intend, 
however  brief  my  public  service  may  be,  to  sit 
in  this  chamber  without  making  an  effort,  in 
my  own  name,  to  represent  my  people  and 
to  defend  their  interests,  asking  no  license  of 
any  sort,  even  from  the  most  accommodating 
political  holding  companies.    .    .  . 

"It  is  ;t  parrvfiv  on  our  form  of  government 
t».  say  .1  a  body  like  this  thatitshall  he  governed, 
not  by  a  majority  of  its  members,  but  by  a 
majority  of  the  majority  psr^  of  its  member- 


ship.  There  are  many  who  earn,-  the  doctrine 
even  further.  They  say  that  the  majority  of 
the  party  majority  ought  to  be  dominaled  b) 
a  majority  of  the  committee.'* 

The  Administration  rose  in  the  people's 

hopes  by  its  burst  of  eleventh-hour  activity, 
and  every  patriotic  man  rejoiced  with  the 
President.  Mr.  Taft  strengthened  his  hoH 
on  the  people  greaUy  —  whether  pemm- 
nently  or  not,  t&  future  will  show.  Btit 
the  Insurgents  were  the  real  moral  rictors 
of  the  session;  and  the  probability  is  that 
their  work  will  now  be  the  strongest  singie 
force  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  Republic- 
an party.   For  it  is  a  morel  force. 

RAILROAD  LEGISLATION  BY  COI.GRESS 

THE  hscal  year  endcxl  June  30th  was 
a  year  of  extraordinary  occurrences 
touching  the  railroad  business.  The  «• 
dtementf  most  of  which  fell  within  the  last 
two  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  culminated 
on  the  last  day  but  one  —  June  29th,  when 
the  Interstate  Conunerce  Comniission  hand- 
ed down  decisions  covering  six  of  the  most 
important  nte^uestions  that  have  come 
before  it,  and  in  every  case  ordered  sweep- 
ing reductions  of  rates 

Other  exciting  episodes  were  an  attempt 
by  the  Western  railroads  to  raise  rates;  a 
prompt  injunction  by  the  Govemmcot 
against  such  a  raise,  with  a  threat  to  prose- 
cute the  railroads  under  the  Anti-Trust 
Law  for  roniljining  to  raise  rates;  and  the 
enacuiient  of  a  railroad  bill  that  bardv 
escaped  being  sensational  in  several  of  i^ 
clauses. 

This  art  provides  for  the  e<t:iMishmen! 
of  a  Commerce  Court,  of  fi\  e  judges  selected 
by  the  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  I 
from  among  the  Circuit  Judges  of  the 
country;  except  that  in  the  first  instance 
the  President  shall  apjioint  fuc  Circuit  ■ 
Judges  who  will  serve  from  one  to  five  year?  | 
respectively.    This  court  is  to  have  jurist 
diction  over  all  appeals  from  dedsions  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  . 
does  the  work  which  now  piles  up  upon  | 
the  Circuit  Court?  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  practically  an  intermediary  step  betwee^i  , 
the  Interstate  Commerce  CommiBBlaB  snd  I 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Sliifes-  1 

There  is  nothing  in  this  court  to  t»hicl! 
the  railroads  have  any  greal  '  ^ 
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pro\'ided  it  is  manned  by  good  judges  and 
'  not  by  politicians.  In  any  case,  it  is  likely 
^        to  expedite  the  process  of  getting  a  final 

ruling  from  the  Supreme  Court  on  dis- 
'        puted  questions. 

'  Telegraph,  telephone, and  cable  companies 

•  — wire  and  wireless — are  brought  under  the 
t  authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
i        mission,  but  under  restrictions  that  rob  the 

provision  of  any  very  important  meaning. 
Another  pro\ision  limits  the  right  of 
I        appeal  to  Federal  Courts  from  the  opera- 
tion of  state  laws.    This  is  intended  to 
I        obviate  such  controversies  as  arose  in  the 
Southern  States  two  years  ago  over  two- 
cent  fares;  but  here  again  there  are  so  many 
'        restrictions  to  the  provision  that  it  will 
r        probably  have  little  effect  in  actual  practice, 
r  The  most  important  feature  of  the  law 

{        is  that  which  gives  the  Interstate  Commerce 
!        Commission  power  to  order  a  hearing  on 
:        any  rate  advance  without  waiting  for  a 
shipper  to  complain.    The  Commission  has 
;        the  power  also  to  suspend  the  operation 
of  any  new  rate  published  by  a  railroad  for 
a  total  period  of  ten  months,  if  it  takes  that 
,        long  to  investigate  it. 

The  law  also  pretends  to  prohibit  rail- 
j  roads  from  charging  more  for  a  short  than 
J  for  a  long  haul  over  the  same  route.  This 
,  provision,  however,  which  would  be  indeed 
,        revolutionary,  if  it  really  meant  what  it  was 

•  supposed  to  mean,  is  so  modified  that  it  may 
J  mean  nothing  at  all  in  practical  application. 
^  In  the  final  shape  which  the  bill  took 
^  when  it  came  out  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee and  became  a  law,  it  is  safe  to  say  it 

J  can  be  almost  ignored  by  the  public,  the 
shippers,  and  the  railroads,  in  so  far  as  its 
real  remedial  effect  is  concerned.  Few 
railroad  men  are  worrying  at  all  about  it. 
The  gist  of  it  is  that,  no  matter  what  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  do 
or  think  or  say  there  is  still  access  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  this  act  has  made  it 
quicker  and  easier. 

The  Administration  bill,  as  it  was  intro- 
duced, was  a  very  different  measure  indeed. 
It  contained  clauses  providing  for  a  physical 
valuation  of  railroads,  and  for  a  direct 
super\nsion  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  of  stock  and  bond  issues. 
The  railroads  p '  v  glad  to  have  escaped 
from  these  ^  that  they  view  with 

%^  V'- 


something  like  indifference  the  positive 
enactments  of  the  law. 

THE  STOfiY  OF  SCHEDULE  X 

THE  Story  of  the  raising  of  the  duties  on 
cotton  goods,  when  the  Aldrich- 
Payne  Act  was  made,  as  told  in  this  maga- 
zine by  Mr.  Evans  —  that,  Republican  and 
Democratic  men  and  brethren,  is  the  way 
tariffs  have  long  been  made  —  made  by 
their  beneficiaries,  made  privately,  some- 
times secretly,  sometimes  by  tricks.  The 
public  knew  nothing  about  the  tricks 
whereby  this  schedule  was  changed,  and 
had  no  way  to  find  out.  The  minority 
members  of  the  very  committees  that  did 
the  job  were  kept  in  ignorance.  And  after 
that,  even  the  Senate  and  the  House  were 
overridden  by  the  Conference  Committee. 
The  duty  was  raised  on  almost  everything 
made  of  cotton,  precisely  as  the  manufac- 
turers wished  it  raised.  Yet  the  practically 
universal  supposition  at  the  time  was  that 
no  cotton-goods  duties  were  increased.  We 
have  no  authority  to  speak  for  the  President, 
but  surely  he  could  hardly  have  known  this 
story  when  he  defended  the  act.  For,  if 
this  kind  of  legislation  is  defensible,  what 
is  indefensible? 

This  amazing  story  does  not  stand  alone. 
That  is  the  way  tariffs  have  been  made  for 
forty  years  or  more.  But  there  is  this 
difference:  We  are  at  last  coming  into 
a  state  of  mind  that  regards  this  practice 
as  a  fraud  on  the  public.  There  is  nothing 
baser  or  more  bare-faced  in  the  long  annals 
of  law-making  for  private  interests  and  in 
underhand  ways  of  government. 

This  was  not  a  question  of  Protection 
versus  Free  Trade,  for  there  was  no  conten- 
tion for  free  trade  in  cotton  goods.  It  was 
a  question  of  making  a  law  for  the  interests 
of  the  {Kxjple  or  for  the  interests  of  a  group 
of  manufacturers.  It  was  a  question  of 
making  a  law  openly  and  frankly  or  of 
making  it  by  indirection  and  stealth. 

The  American  people  will  not  much 
longer  "stand  for"  this  sort  of  thing;  and 
there  is  no  better  time  than  during  this 
Congressional  campaign  for  them  to  say  so. 

II 

One  way  to  end  this  kind  of  tariff 
legislation — and  to  laymen  it  looks  like  a 
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good  way— is  to  have  every  schedule  studied 

scientifically  by  a  well-trained,  non-partisan, 
permanent  tariii  board  and  to  have  its 
conclusions  made  public.  The  providing 
of  money  by  Congress  to  enable  such  work 
to  be  done  was  one  of  the  President's 
belated  but  real  triumphs. 

10NCE  reached  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  interpose  a  veto  in 
t>rder,  if  possible,  to  secure  a  change  in  the 
nielhixi  of  framing  these  bills,"  said  Presi- 
dent Taft  to  Congress  in  a  memorandum 
on  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Hill  which  he 
reluctantly  signed  after  the  full  ten  days' 
delay  which  the  law  allows. 

In  this  number  of  THE  World's  Work 
Mr.  Fuller  explains  how  these  bills  are 
made  up  of  expenditures  for  hundreds  of 
unrelated  and  often  useless  "improvements" 
spread  broadcast  over  the  land  as  "sops"  to 
Congressional  districts;  and  how  Congress- 
men bade  and  trdtTic  in  them  at  the  behest 
of  their  const itiR  iu  i(.>.  The  armmpanying 
map  shows  the  2t}<)  C'ongre-^siona!  districts 
whicli  received  "sop,"  and  the  95  which 
did  not  —  a  95  consisting  chiefly  of  moun- 
tains and  desert. 

This  "pork  barrel"  I  .s  long  been  a 
recognized  instrument  ot  depravity,  no 
more  to  be  questioned  than  private  penston 
bills  or  any  of  the  other  forms  of  bounty  by 
which  a  political  machine  may  be  kept  in 
good  working  order. 

But  these  are  days  of  a  somewhat  closer 
scrutiny  of  expenditure,  of  some  sense  of 
accountability  to  the  public  rather  than 
wholly  to  party  organization. 

Senator  Burton,  for  many  years  chair- 
man of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee 
in  the  House»  laid  bare  the  iniquities  of  the 
measure  jjassed  this  year.  He  knew  the 
facts.  There  was  no  answer  to  his  censure. 
But  there  was  retaliation.  He  is  chair- 
man of  the  National  Waterways  Commission, 
which  is  pre[)aring  a  plan  to  use  the  rivers 
<jf  the  nation  from  source  to  mouth  to  ser\e 
for  water-supiilv,  wnfcr  ^Hnvcr.  rinr!  navi- 
gation —  a  plan  which  will  treat  drainage 
systems  as  a  whole  as  nature  made  them, 
and  which  will  not  spend  money  as  "sop," 
but  only  on  useful  pn  jrrts.  His  colleagues 
listened  to  Mr.  Burtons  attack  on  the 


"  pork-barrd"  m  silence — and  then  withheld 
the  appropriation  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Waterways  Commission  I 

SSHAIOKS  FfiOM  WASTE  PLACES 

BY  THE  last  census,  the  Territory  of 
Arizona  had  nearly  as  many  people 
wiinin  its  wide  borders  as  Allegheny,  Pa., 
which  is  a  manufacturing  city  on  the  out' 
skirts  of  Pittsburg.  Presumably  the  newly 
elected  state  still  has  approximately  as 
many  j>eople  as  the  I'ittshnrg  suburb.  Any- 
way, two  years  ago,  \  oles  were  jx>lled 
in  the  territory,  which  is  within  about 
4,000  of  the  number  polled  in  Berks  County, 
Pa.,  or  nearly  as  many  votes  as  Mr.  Taft 
recei\  ed  in  the  Democratic  county  of  Jack- 
son, Mo. 

It  is  true  that  rich  crops  are  grown 
in  the  \  alley  of  the  Salt  River,  that  the 
mining  industry  has  collected  five  or  ten 
thousand  people  at  Prescott,  at  Tucson, 
and  at  Bbbee,  and  that  these  are  permanent, 
well-ordered  cities.  As  one  Eastern  maga- 
zine editftr  said : 

"I  would  rather  send  my  children  t"  'he 
public  schools  of  Prescott,  .\rizuna,  dian 
to  most  of  those  in  New  York." 

He  has  followed  this  opinion  with  ac- 
tion, and  he  is  one  of  the  several  thousand 
people  who  have  gone  to  .\rizona  in  the 
last  few  yeais.  These  people  are  satis6ed, 
for  Arizona  ])resents  good  opportunities  for 
a  limited  number. 

There  arc  two  transrrintinenlal  railroads 
across  -Arizona,  cattle  and  sheep  on  the 
ranges,  forests  on  the  hills,  and  the  Grand 
Cafion  of  the  Colorado  as  a  scenic  asset  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state.  But  even 
with  all  these  things  in  the  energetic  hands 
of  its  26,000  voters,  Arizona  wiU  long  be 
a  sparsely  settled  country.  The  irrigaUe 
area  is  limited,  there  arc  no  favorable 
condition^;  for  large  maniifarturin{».  no 
strategic  points  that  compel  commerce, 
nothii^  to  entice  a  large  }x}pulation,  and 
no  way  to  supi>ort  one. 

.\s  an  offence  against  truly  rej)resentati\  c 
'government,  there  is  little  flitterence  between 
sending  a  Member  to  the  British  Parlia- 
ment to  represent  a  "  rotten  borough  "  whose 
population  had  decreased  to  insignificance, 
and  sendin?'  f<nir  Senator^:  to  Wa'^hini^ton 
to  represent  states  whose  population  has 
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never  readied  significant  proportiops.  Sena- 
tors and  the  Members  tk  the  House  repre- 
sent people,  not  square-miles  of  territon-; 
and  to  give  two  Senators  and  one  Repre- 
senialiNc  lo  the  25,000  or  30,000  voters  in 
Arizona  is  an  injustice  to  practically  all  the 
rest  of  the  population,  and  a  special  privily 
to  those  particular  peoy  le. 

New  Mexico,  the  other  new  state,  is  in 
much  the  same  position.  Governor  Cuny 
estimated  the  populaticm  at  450,000^  al- 
though so  conservative  an  smlionty  as  a 
railroad  circular,  advertising  opportunities 
along  its  lines,  says  that  "  this  may  over- 
state it  somewhat,"  and  prefers  to  place  the 
450,000  in  the  future  safely  out  of  retich  of 
statistical  denial. 

Mining,  which  is  the  largest  industry  in 
this  new  state,  produces  $7,000,000  worth 
of  minerals  a  year,  or  nearly  one-hfth  the 
business  of  an  Eastern  biscuit  company. 

But  New  Menoo  also  can  muster  impos- 
ing figures  of  the  mileage  of  the  transcon- 
tinental railroads  that  cross  its  borders  to 
get  to  the  Pacific.  It  can  show  millions  of 
acres  of  land,  and  point  with  pride  to  cattle, 
sheepi  and  timbcar.  But  neither  mining, 
lumbering,  nor  grazing  fosters  a  thick 
population.  The  multifarious  activities  of 
Indiana  are  as  impossible  in  New  Mexico 
as  is  the  commerce  of  New  Orleans  or  San 
Francisco.  Apparently  also  there  is  some 
doubt  about  the  character  of  the  population 
of  New  Mexico,  from  a  third  to  a  half 
of  which  is  Mexican  or  Indian.  Though 
tliere  has  not  been  much  outspoken  objection 
to  its  soiding  two  Senators  to  help  govern 
the  United  States,  the  Arizonans,  its 
nearest  neighbors,  emphatically  protest H 
against  being  yoked  with  New  Mexico  in 
joint  statehood. 

We  have  added  four  new  Senators  to 
Congress  to  represent  a  possible  100,000 
voters  —  and  these  waste  places. 

tm  AMEKXCAH  B0U8B  OP  L0BD8 

MR.  THOMAS  F.   RYAN,  sailing 
away  to  Europe  and  .Africa  in  June, 
left  this  as  part  of  his  valedictory  to  the 

American  people* 

"T  firmly  Itclicve  that  such  men  as  Messrs. 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Jr.,  Henry  P.  Davison, 
Otto  H.  Kahn,  Mortimer  L.  ScbifT,  John  B. 
Dennis,  George  F.  Baker,  Jr.,  and  James  Still- 


man,  Jr.,  may  he  relied  upon  to  take  care  <tf  the 

great  banking  and  Gnanci:;!  interests  which  lie 
at  the  foundation  nf  \merican  business." 

The  two  first-named  gentlemen  are  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.; 
the  second  two,  monbers  of  Kuhn,  Loeb 
&  Co. ;  and  the  last  two  arc  the  sons  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  First  National  Bank  and 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
respectively.  Mr.  Dennis  represents  the  old 
banking-house  of  Blair  &  Co. 

When  a  business  genius  of  the  rank  ol 
Mr.  Ryan  says  that  the  .American  business 
world  of  to-morrow  is  to  rely  for  its  salva- 
tion upon  a  group  of  young  men  who  have 
inherited  great  power  rather  than  carved 
out  each  his  separate  empire  for  himself, 
he  states  a  thing  that  is  startling  in  its  hid- 
den meaning.  For  nc\  cr  in  the  historv'  of 
this  nation  has  any  commercial  generation 
leaned  upon  the  shouKders  of  men  who 
inherited  power. 

It  has  been  the  pecuUar  boast  of  the 
American  people  that  in  every  generation 
and  in  every  walk  of  life  it  chose  its  own 
leaders,  singling  them  out  from  the  mass 
of  men  for  the  performance  of  the  task  in 
hand.  The  choice  fell  now  upon  the  son  of 
a  poverty-ridden  farmer  chosen  to  lead  the 
nation  in  its  greatest  battle  against  an  old- 
world  institution,  chattel  slavery;  and  now, 
again,  upon  the  son  of  a  destitute  clerg3naaan 
from  the  Hats  of  Ncw  Jersey,  picked  out  by 
destiny  to  become  the  arbiter  of  railroad 
power  in  this  land.  As'ain .  for  the  bankini? 
world  il  called  a  Morgan  irom  the  modcralc 
luxury  and  measured  wealth  of  a  middle- 
class  banker's  home;  a  Stillman  from  a 
hut  beside  the  Rio  Grande  in  Texas;  a  Baker 
from  the  plain,  bare  desk  of  a  little,  up-state 
bank,  in  the  industrial  world,  it  made  its 
Ryans,  its  Havemeyers,  its  Camegies,  and 
its  Rockefellers  from  pretty  raw  material. 

In  a  sentence,  Mr.  Ryan  sweeps  away 
this  one  American  tradition,  and  entnists  to 
the  sons  of  mighty  wealth  the  making  of 
commercial  America  to-morrow.  It  may 
be  tnu  .  in  the  Ijanking  world,  in  the  indus- 
trial world,  in  the  railroad  world,  and  in  the 
commercial  world  that  we  have  evolved  a 
law  of  entail;  but  even  Mr.  Ryan  and  the 
gentlemen  he  names  will  probably  pardon 
the  people  of  America  if  they  frankly  doubt 
it.    Power  may  be  passed  down  from  gen* 
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eratioQ  to  geneiatioii  —  so  much  is  granted. 
Whether  or  not  the  second  generation  holds 

it  vcn'  long  depends  upon  that  second 
generation.  The  pages  of  to-morrow's  com- 
mercial historv'  have  not  yet  gone  to  press. 

MOKE  BANKING  COlfCEHTRATION 

TWO  big  banks  of  Chicago,  the  Con- 
tinental and  the  Commercia!  Na- 
tional, have  been  consolidated  under  the 
name  of  the  Continental-Commercial  Na- 
tional Bank,  which  has  a  capital  ;of 
feo,ooo,ooa  Considered  by  itself,  this  is 
merely  a  news  item  of  no  very  startling 
national  interest. 

It  is  a  matter  of  real  significance,  how- 
ever, in  that  it  is  simply  part  of  the  strong 
movement  for  the  concentraUon  of  banking 
power  that  is  going  on  all  over  the  United 
States.  This  concentration,  in  the  case  of 
the  New  York  banks,  has  been  noted 
several  times  during  the  past  year;  m  fact, 
ever  since  the  panic  of  2907.  The  bank- 
ing triumxnrate  —  Messrs.  Morgan,  RaVor, 
and  Stillman  -  -  has  been  organizing  ru 
closely  and  more  efikiendy  the  buiiking 
power  over  whkh  it  formerly  ezeidsed 
a  loose  and  somewhat  ineflkient  domination. 

The  spread  (  f  t!ie  movement  to  Chicago 
was  expected.  .Nobody  will  say  that  Messrs. 
Morgan,  Stillman,  and  Baker  control  the  new 
Chicago  consolidated  bank;  but  one  cannot 
read  its  list  of  directors  without  realizmg 
that  in  all  human  probability  this  bank  in  any 
national  linancial  crisis  would  stand  hand 
in  hand  with  the  great  banks  of  New  Vork. 

The  president  of  die  nev  bank  is  Mr. 
George  M.  Reynolds,  a  comparativdy 
young  man  of  really  extraordinary  attain- 
ments. He  came,  only  a  few  years  ago,  from 
a  "country  bank"  in  Iowa  to  make  his 
fortune  in  Chicago.  His  career  is  almost 
exactly  parallel  to  that  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Davison 
save  that  Mr.  Davison  reached  his  goal 
as  a  partner  of  J.  P.  Morgan  c^-  Company, 
while  Mr.  Reynolds  tinds  himself  the  head 
of  the  greatest  commercial  banking  con- 
solidation outside  of  New  York. 

THE  TIMfc  TO  STRENGTHEN  ONE'S  CREDIT 


I 


N  THREE  small  towns  of  New  Jersey 
a  single  automobile  company  holds 


mortgages  on  fifty-four  housei 
people  of  the  middle-daas. 


were  given  m  part  payment  for  automobiles 

purchased  by  the  owners  of  the  houses. 

Tr.  the  West  and  the  South  the  flood  of 
mortgages  on  farm-lands  grew  so  great  that, 
in  the  early  summer,  the  strong  banks  of 
the  West  determined  to  put  a  check  upon  the 
borrowing,  lest  it  reach  a  point  where  the 
demand  for  money  for  such  j)ur7>o>cs  would 
constitute  a  national  danger  to  the  com* 
mercial  world. 

In  the  last  two  years  the  building  opera- 
tions in  oiu:  hundred  greatest  cities  sur- 
passed all  records  of  our  history.  The 
demand  for  money  on  mortgage  for  such 
uses  was  enormous.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  more  mortgages,  debentures, 
bonds,  and  stocks  outstanding  toniay  upon 
the  higher  class  of  city  buildings  in  this 
country  than  ever  before.  Hardly  a  week 
passes  in  the  great  cities  without  the  ilotation 
of  a  new  company  to  tinance  such  opera- 
tions by  one  f onn  of  security  oe  anotluer. 

The  flood  of  railroad  securities  has  not 
abated.  Our  own  market  was  glutted  and 
overflowed  earlv  in  the  vcar:  and  only  the 
providential  intervention  of  French  bankers 
saved  the  investment  wf»ld  &om  a  very 
bad  attack  of  what  Mr.  Morgan  called 
"indigestion." 

These  simple  facts  all  mean  one  thing. 
The  working  capital  of  the  nation  has  been 
converted  into  fixed  forms  of  capital  faster, 
perhaps,  than  e\er  before.  Even  the  luxu- 
ries  of  the  middle-class,  normally  paid  for  out 
of  the  i)Ockct  or  the  till,  have  been  to  a  f|uite 
remarkable  extent  converted  into  fixed  obli- 
gations, upon  which  interest  must  be  paid. 

It  is  a  time  of  great  and  widespread  wealth 
and  prosperity.  The  gross  receipts  of  the 
average  .Xmerican  arc  very  high  indeed;  and 
he  has  never  felt  much  more  prosperous. 
He  feds  himself  able  to  carry  a  burden  of 
debt  with  comfort  — and  he  straightway 
assumes  the  debt,  believ  ing  that  he  will  be 
able  to  pay  principal  and  interest  out  of 
excess  profits  and  expansion  of  revenues 
between  now  and  the  day  it  is  due. 

At  sudi  a  time  it  is  well  for  the  prudent 
man  to  take  stodt  and  inventory  of  his  own 
affairs.  For  mankind,  after  all,  is  some- 
thing like  a  family.  The  (iel)ts  of  the 
weaker  brother  ha\c  to  be  paid  by  some- 
body. Even  though  the  merchant,  the  manu- 
*i^and  the  jobber  have  contracted 
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no  overwhelmin};  debts  themselves,  they 
may,  it  they  are  not  careful,  be  engulfed  in 
the  debts  of  others.  For  their  customers, 
upon  whose  payments  their  own  solidity  i$ 
based,  may  be  of  those  who  have  over- 
reached themselves  in  business,  in  land 
speculation,  in  building  operations,  or  in 
the  sweet  pursmt  ol  hucuiy  and  pleasure. 

There  is  no  apparent  reason  for  alarm; 
but  there  is  excellent  reason  for  caution. 
Not  without  cause  does  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  J.  J.  Hili,  who  has  weathered  one 
great  panic  at  least,  warn  his  employees 
to  lay  up  store  against  a  rainy  day.  Not 
without  cause  do  coiintry  bankers.  East  and 
West,  tell  their  best  customers  to  build  up 
credit  as  best  they  may  against  the  coming 
busineaspyear.  It  is  no  idle,  chance  occasion 
that  brings  the  banking  officers  of  nearly 
all  our  fjreat  railroads  at  one  time  tot^clher 
into  the  banking-rooms  of  Paris,  seeking 
loans  for  greater  or  for  lesser  periods.  The 
corporation  is  a  person  of  many  minds, 
and  most  of  these  minds  arc  trained  to  l)e 
barometers  of  the  weather  of  commerce. 
The  individual  is  blind  who  ignores  the 
judgment  of  the  great  corporations.  It  is  a 
time*  to  mend  walls  and  build  bastions. 

SBVIVXIIO  All  AHdBHT  CUSTOM 

THE  Mayor  of  New  York  made  the 
address  this  year  before  the  graduate 

ing  ehiss  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Air.  daynor  is  an  arresting  ])hc 
nomcnon  in  .^erican  life  —  a  philosopher 
whose  nund  is  saturated  with  Roaum  and 
Hellenic  thought,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
very  practical  man  who  has  spent  thirty- 
five  years  in  laboring,'  for  liis  city.  He  Sf>oke 
of  civic  jiulriotism,  and  with  such  effect 
that  a  few  days  later  the  class  assembled 
and  determined  to  revive  and  subscribe  to 
the  ancient  I'(»he!)ic  oath  —  the  sacred  vow 
made  In  the  youths  of  .\thens  when  ad- 
mitted lo  tlie  first  duties  of  citizenship. 

Here  is  the  oath,  and  certainly  it  is  as  perd* 
nent  on  the  lij>s  of  a  young  American  to-day 
as  on  those  of  a  young  man  in  the  city  by  the 
/\cropolis  twenty  centuries  ago.  Only  it 
must  be  remembered  that  to  the  ancient 
Greek  the  **city**  meant  also  the  nation* 

**We  will  never  hnn^  disgrace  to  this  our 

rifv  }''V  ?.nv  f  f  dishonr-tv  or  vn\y:>.T<Vn  i'.  vmr 
ever  desert  our  suffering  comrades  in  the  ranks; 


we  will  fight  for  the  ideals  and  sacred  things 
of  the  dty,  both  alone  and  with  many;  we  will 
revere  and  obey  the  city's  laws,  and  do  our 
best  to  incite  a  like  respect  and  reverence  in 
those  above  us  who  arc  prone  to  annul  and  set 
them  at  naught;  we  will  strive  unceasingly 
tu  I  liiken  the  public's  sense  off  dvic  duty; 
that  thus,  in  all  these  ways,  we  will  transmit 
this  dty  not  only  not  less,  but  greater,  better,  and 
more  beautiful  than  it  was  transmitted  to  us.*' 

THS  OIITTLB  PLATTBSY  OV  UABSIRO 

HOiNOKARY  college-degrees  do  please 
men.  If  one  could  speak  about  such 
a  subject  with  cold-blooded  frankness,  it 
might  be  said  that  they  please  men,  both 
great  and  small,  immoderately.  Mr.  J. 
P.  Morgan  hurries  home  from  Europe  to 
become  a  doctor  of  laws  at  Harvard;  Mr. 
J.  J.  Hill  delays  his  annual  journey  to  the 
salmon  waters  to  receive  the  same  dis- 
tinction at  Yale;  Mr.  John  Burroughs 
wears  a  master's  gown  on  the  same  day  — 
all  pleased.  Yet  what  on  earth  Master 
Burroughs  or  Doctor  Hill  or  Doctor  Mor- 
{^an  will  do  with  his  title,  it  would  be 
hard  lo  say.  Neither  Mr.  Burroughs  nor 
Mr.  Hill  needs  his  on  the  title-pages  of 
his  books,  and  Mr.  Morgan  hasn't  yet 
written  books. 

The  wicked  tind  sinister  suggestions  m 
the  bestowal  of  such  honors,  which  is  a 
superfluity  of  susjncion,  undeserved.  For 
the  true  measure  of  these  pleasing  com- 
pliments is  the  simple  one  —  the  college 
likes  to  keep  alive  its  privilege  of  patronizing 
adiievcment,  and  men  of  achievement  like 
the  approval  even  of  the  impractical  men  of 
leamint^  whom  they  sometimes  affect  to 
j)ity  (ir  to  despise,  huch  jilays  a  game, 
not  always  quite  sincere;  but  it  is  a  part  of 
the  joyful  mood,  not  too  serious,  with  which 
the  college  year  ends.  To  inquire  too 
closely  into  the  hopes  and  the  hints  and  the 
emotions  of  such  occasions  would  be  most 
ungracious.  Let  us  take  scmie  things  at 
their  face  values  and  write  **Dr.  Morgan" 
and  "  Dr.  Hill"  to-day,  even  if  the  titles  be 
forgotten  to-morrow. 

TflB  nroUSS  MUTICAL  SITUATIOH 

"VX/^^n  X  Kinii  Edward  died  the  English 
Unionists  raided  the  en-.  "A  Tnice 
of  God!"  imploring  the  Liberal  (iovern- 
ment  to  stop  the  onslaught  againi>t  the 
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House  of  Lords  until  the  dead  monardi 

could  be  buried  and  the  new  King  crowned 

—  some  time  within  the  next  two  years. 
And  so  adroitly  did  they  appeal  to  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  English  people,  so  lust- 
ily did  they  wave  the  properties  of  mon- 
archy, that  the  country  went  into  a  veritable 
debauch  of  stniimcntality.  To  a  sane 
visitor,  London,  at  ail  events,  looked  and 
behaved  as  a  mediaeval  town  sunk  in  the 
maudlin  superstition  of  king-worship. 

So  complete  was  the  momentary  recru- 
descence ot  mediaex ali>m  that  no  one  in 
London  two  moniha  ago  believed  liic 
Radicals  would,  for  a  year  at  least,  dare  to 
raise  the  cjuestion  of  the  House  of  Lords  or 
to  "embarrass"  the  new  King  by  asking 
him  to  create  the  Liberal  peers  necessaiy  to 
reform  the  aristocratic  chamber. 

The  "Truce  of  God"  was  of  very  short 
duration.  The  English  arc  a  people  easily 
excited  (the  fjencral  opinion  lo  the  contrary 
notwithstanding),  but  they  are  amazingly 
sensible  when  the  excitranent  passes.  .Al- 
ready the  situation  is  precisely  what  it  was 
before  the  death  of  Kinj:  F.dward.  The 
Liberals  recognized  the  transitory  sym- 
pathy with  the  old  order  to  this  extent  only 

—  they  went  mto  what  was  bound  to  be  a 
fruitless  conference  with  the  Conservative 
leaders.  They  will  now  resume  the  coisrse 
marked  out  in  the  spring.  Parhament 
wOl  meet  again  b  the  autumn,  the  House 
of  Lords  will  refuse  to  accept  tiie  resolu- 
tions of  the  Common?  curtailing  the  Lords' 
flight  of  veto,  and  the  issue  will  he  toui^ht 
out  before  the  country  in  a  general  election 
early  next  year. 

MEXICO'S  CENTENNIAL 

ON  SEPTEMBER   15th  Mexico  will 
begin  to  celebrate  the  centennial  of 
its  independence.  The  date  which  our 

southern  neighbor  csi)ecially  commemorates 
corresjionds  rather  to  ntir  llatili-  of  Lexin<4 
ton  than  to  Independence  Day.  It  was  on 
the  fifteenth  of  September,  1810,  that  Don 
Miguel  Hidalgo  y  Costilla,  priest  of  the 
parish  Dolores,  in  Ciuanajuato,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  patriotic  crusiide  which 
eleven  years  later,  after  many  bloody 
battles,  resulted  m  the  abandonment  by 
Spain  of  the  land  which  Cortez  had  won 
ior  the  Castilian  crown. 


Citizens  of  our  own  fortunate  land  may 

be  moved  to  inquire  what  Mexicans  have 
to  rejoice  over  in  the  histor)'  of  their  hun- 
dred years'  existence  as  a  separate  people. 
History  moves  faster  in  the  North  than  in 
the  tropics,  and  the  astcmishing  progress 
made  during  (he  first  century  of  our  Repub- 
lic has  not  been  duplicated  by  our  southern 
neighbor.  Yet  there  has  been  progress  in 
Mexico,  very  great  progress  indeed.  The 
country  now  enjoys  a  very  considerable 
dej^ree  of  prosperity;  life  in  the  main  is 
safe;  property  is  res|xxted,  and  industrial 
and  commercial  opportunities  are  opening 
on  eveiy  side.  The  land  is  swanned  by  a 
horde  of  pauper  peasantry,  but  within  the 
last  fjcncration  something  like  a  middle 
class  has  developed,  and  there  is  now  a 
feeling  that  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  the  wealthy  should  be  directed 
toward  the  elevation  of  the  submerged  mass 
ot  the  ptojde.  The  country  scarcely  enjoys 
what  we  should  call  freedom:  a  republic 
in  name,  it  is  hi  fact  a  monarchy.  But  under 
the  rule  of  Porfino  Diaz,  which  has  now 
lasted  for  tliirty  three  years,  the  advantages 
ot  stable  government  have  been  demon- 
strated, and  there  is  good  prosj>eci  that  the 
country  will  refuse  to  return  to  the  political 
chaos  which  marited  its  first  two- thirds 
of  a  century,  and  which  still  obtains  ttuough- 
out  Central  America. 

President  Diaz  has  just  had  himself 
reelected  for  another  term  of  se\'en  ynrs. 
He  is  now  eighty  years  old.  Those  who 
know  h'\m  declare  him  to  he  still  vigorous 
bt>th  pliysicaliy  and  mentally,  i  he  chances 
are  against  hiis  surviving  for  seven  years, 
and  the  succession  is  secured  in  the  person 
of  \  icc  President  Corral,  a  man  who  has 
shown  his  ability  as  a  ci\-il  administrator, 
though  not  as  a  fighter.  The  new  Vice- 
Presklent  is  neitiier  a  romantic  nor  a  popu- 
lar figure,  but  he  is  Dia/'s  choice  and 
Diaz  may  be  trusted  to  know  what  his 
country  needs. 

The  special  embassy  which  President 
Taft  is  sending  to  Mexico  for  the  occasion 
ha>  much  cause  to  exj)ress  the  gratitude 
of  our  (>ovcmment  to  the  CknTrnment  of 
.Mexico,  lor  it  is  no  small  thing  lo  have  for 
a  next-door  neighbor  a  stable  government 
even  of  such  a  character  as  that  which 
President  Diaz  has  given  Mexica 
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aitides  have  aroused  our  fears,  but  this 
one  opens  a  practical  way  of  escape. 

"The  house-fly  breed*  in  horse-manure, 
kitchen  cSaH,  and  the  like.  Dispose  of  these 
in  sudi  a  way  that  the  fly  cannot  propa- 
gate. 

"Screen  all  windows  and  doors  and  insist  that 

your  grocer,  butcher,  baker,  and  every  one 
jfrom  whom  ymi  buy  food-stuffs  does  the  same. 

"There  is  more  health  in  a  well-screened 
house  than  in  many  a  doctor's  viat 

"After  ynu  have  i  K  aned  up  your  own  prem- 
ises inspect  the  neighborhood  for  fly-breeding 
places.  Call  the  attention  ei  Ae  owner  to  Ihem 
and  if  he  does  not  remove  them,  complain  to 
the  U'lard  of  health. 

"Xut  IcHi  iha.n  95  per  cent,  of  the  pcbtj*  are 
bred  in  the  stable. 

"All  staVilcs  should  have  a  manure-bin  with 
a  door  at  the  side  and  a  wire  screen  on  the  top, 
diat  die  larva  deposited  in  the  manure  before 
it  was  |)laced  in  the  bin  will  Ije  screened  when 
hatched,  and  as  flies  seek  light  and  come  to  the 
top  of  the  bin  they  can  be  easily  killed  by  burning 
paper  or  some  other  de\ice. 

"The  fly  has  a  thirst  equaled  only  by  his 
hunger;  place  a  dish  of  poisoned  water  in  the 
stable  and  a  greater  part  of  the  (Se&  hatched 
there  will  be  kilted. 

"Wherever  absolute  cleanliness  prevails  there 


will  be  no  flies.  Look  after  the  garbage  cans 
See  that  they  are  cleaned,  sprinkled  with  fime 

or  kerosene  oil,  and  <  losely  covered. 

"Remove  ail  manure  from  stables  every  three 
or  four  days,  and  when  removed  keep  in  a  tight 
pit  or  vault,  so  flie'?  rannot  breed  in  it.  Lye,  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  or  blue  vitriol  water,  crude  car- 
bolic add,  or  any  kind  of  disinfectant  may 
be  used. 

"To  clear  rooms  of  flies  rarbolic  acid  may 
be  used  as  follows:  Heat  a  shovel  or  any  similar 
article  and  drop  thereon  twenty  drops  of  car- 
bolic at  id.    The  vapor  kills  the  flies. 

"A  cheap  and  perfectly  reliable  fly-poison, 
<me  which  is  not  dangerous  to  human  life,  is 
bichromate  of  potash  in  solution.  Dissolve 
one  dram,  which  can  l>e  bought  at  any  drug* 
store,  in  two  ounces  of  water,  and  add  a  litue 
sugar.  Put  some  of  this  solution  in  shallow 
dishes,  and  distribute  them  about  the  house. 

"A  spoonful  of  formalin  or  formaldehyde 
in  water,  put  into  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water 
and  exposed  in  the  room,  will  be  enough  to  kill 
all  the  flics. 

"To  quickly  clear  the  nxim  where  there  arc 
many  flies,  bum  pyrethrum  powder  in  the  room. 
This  stupefies  the  flies  and  they  may  be  swept 
up  and  burned. 

"If  there  are  flies  in  the  dining  room  of  your 
hotel,  restaurant,  or  boarding  house,  complain  to 
the  proprietor  that  the  premises  are  not  clean." 


MAYOR 
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HOW  THE  COMMISSIO.V  PLAN  OF  aTV  GOVERNMENT  WORKS 
There  uv  only  five  elective  olBoet,  and  the  men  who  fill  them  Bfe  diieniy  itaponnible  io4he  people  ff' 

their  aevm)  departments 
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RAISmG  GAME  FOR  PROFIT 

DEER,  elk,  and  even  moose  can  be  bred 
profitably  for  food  in  the  United  States. 
So  good  were  the  results  got  by  a  few  rich 
men  who  began  simply  to  stock  their 
private  game  preserves  that  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  trying 
to  encourage  them  on  a  commercial  basis. 
The  Biological  Survey  has  issued  bulletins 
on  the  raising  of  deer  for  profit  and  has  a 
series  in  preparation  on  the  domestication 
of  other  game-animals  on  lands  not  good 
for  other  uses. 

Forty  deer  can  live  on  land  that  will 
support  one  steer,  and  the  deer  require 
less  expensive  food  and  less  care.  They 
thrive  best  on  coarse  grasses,  leaves,  mosses, 
and  other  vegetation  that  cattle  will 
not  eat. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  states  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  not  counting  Florida  or 
the  Gulf  States,  more  than  a  million  dollars' 


worth  of  venison  was  consumed  last  year; 
and  it  is  believed  that  deer-raising  can  be 
made  a  profitable  industry  on  millions  of 
acres  of  cut-over  forest  lands  and  other 
waste  lands  in  the  West  and  Southwest  that 
are  now  useless.  If  deer -raising  should 
become  general  many  state  game-laws 
would  have  to  be  changed.  For  not  even 
the  owner  of  deer  may  kill  his  own  animals 
except  in  open  season,  in  most  states,  and 
in  many  he  is  even  then  limited  to  the 
killing  of  two  a  season.  More  than  half 
the  states  absolutely  forbid  the  sale  of 
venison  and  some  forbid  the  sale  of  veni- 
son produced  within  their  borders.  But 
a  number  of  states  have  recently  modi- 
fied their  laws  to  permit  the  killing  and  sale, 
under  regulation,  of  deer  raised  on  private 
presenes.  The  Biological  Sur\ey  believes 
that  proper  legislation  to  encourage  the 
raising  of  deer  would  soon  make  venison 
as  common  and  as  cheap  as  mutton. 


"WHEN  NOBODY  WANTS  TO  BUY" 


ONE  day  in  June,  the  junior  member 
of  a  well-known  bond  house  in 
Wall  Street  sat  looking  out  of  the 
window  of  his  ot?ice,  watching  the  shipping 
down  the  Bay.  It  was  the  most  profitable 
thing  that  he  could  find  to  do.  He  had  just 
finished  reading  a  novel,  and  was  wondering 
whether  he  would  come  to  business  next 
day  or  go  out  to  the  country  and  play  golf. 
He  had  just  reached  the  melancholy  con- 
clusion that  it  would  pay  better  to  play 
golf,  if  the  niin  would  only  stop. 

The  oflice-boy  brought  in  a  card,  bearing 
the  name  of  a  man  and  his  address,  a  town 
up  state  in  New  York. 

"He  says  he  wants  to  buy  bonds,"  said 
the  boy,  "but  he  did  not  know  whom  he 
wanted  to  sec." 

Collecting  himself  after  the  shock,  the 
junior  partner  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to 
follow  the  boy  to  the  rail  of  the  customers' 
room.  .An  old  man  stood  beside  it,  hold- 
ing a  yellow,  leather  "grip." 

In  answer  to  an  invitation  to  come  in 
and  sit  down,  the  old  man  came  into  the 


inner  office  with  the  junior  partner,  who 
introduced  himself. 

"  I  came  down  to  buy  some  bonds," 
said  he. 

"  Yes.  Well,  do  you  have  any  particular 
bonds  in  mind?  Have  you  seen  any  offer- 
ings that  you  like?  I  don't  believe  you 
ever  dealt  with  us  before,  did  you?" 

The  junior  partner  was  puzzled.  He 
had  not  quite  recovered  from  the  shock 
of  finding  somebody  who  said  that  he 
wanted  to  buy  anything. 

"No,"  said  the  old  man,  "I  never  did. 
I  have  always  dealt  with  Blank  &:  Co., 
but  the  man  I  knew  and  trusted  in  that 
firm  died  six  months  ago,  so  I  thought  1 
would  move.  I  have  investigated  your 
house,  and  I  like  your  record." 

The  banker  quietly  looked  his  visitor 
over,  with  curiosity.  When  you  tell  a 
banker  that  he  has  been  investigated  he  is 
always  at  least  mildly  curious  as  to  results. 
The  scrutiny  revealed  nothing. 

".And  about  how  much  would  you  like 
to  buy?"  he  asked,  figuring  that  here  was 
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the  first  outlying  scout  of  the  army  of 
"small  investors"  that,  the  papers  said, 
was  on  the  march  to  the  rescue  of  the 
moribund  market  in  Wall  Street. 

"I  reckon  about  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,"  said  the  old  man,  quietly. 

Before  the  junior  partner  could  make 
up  his  mind  to  reach  for  the  telephone  and 
call  the  police,  the  old  man  had  opened  his 
satchel  and  begun  to  pull  from  it  rolls  of 
bills  with  white  bands  around  them.  The 
pile  of  bundles  grew.  On  top  of  them, 
finally,  he  laid  a  check.  The  junior  partner 
picked  it  up  and  glanced  at  it  long  enough  to 
see  that  it  was  a  cashier's  check  for  Si  20.000 
drawn  by  a  New  York  bank  in  favor  of 
the  man  whose  card  he  had. 


"Young  man,"  he  said,  "I've  been  in 
the  law  business  for  nearly  forty  years  in 
the  same  place,  and  every  second  man  that 
dies  in  my  county  puts  me  in  his  will  as 
executor,  I  always  come  in  to  buy  in 
person,  and  I  won't  do  business  in  a  crowded 
office." 

The  junior  partner  looked  out  into  his 
customers'  room,  and  saw  the  point. 

The  thing  that  old  man  knew  is  the 
secret  of  successful  scientific  investment 
on  a  conservative  basis. 

He  had  to  be  conser\'ative,  because  his 
record  of  forty  years,  the  capacity  in  which 
he  served  his  neighbors,  and  his  own  per- 
sonal honor  demanded  it.  He  had  to  be 
scientific,  or  he  would  have  become,  long 
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THE  AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  TWELVE  SELECTED  BONDS  FROM  1904  TO  1910 


With  the  pile  of  money  between  them, 
the  two  got  down  to  business.  It  took  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon  to  get  the  order  on 
the  books;  and  the  junior  partner  learned 
before  he  got  through  that  there  was  at 
least  one  customer  in  the  world  who  knew 
what  he  wanted.  The  list,  as  he  scanned 
it  aftcnvard,  included  the  names  of  thirty- 
one  separate  bonds  and  four  guaranteed 
stocks. 

The  gist  of  this  tale  lies  in  an  answer 
that  the  old  man  made  to  a  question  which 
the  junior  partner  asked  him  during  the 
afternoon. 

"Why  do  you  make  this  investment  now? 
You  seem  to  have  li(|uidated  all  these  estate- 
investments  a  year  ago.  Why  do  you 
reinvest  now  ?" 


since,  simply  one  of  the  army  of  lawyer? 
looking  for  coimtry  clients.  And  he  had 
to  be  successful  —  for  so,  alone,  may  one 
grow  rich  and  powerful. 

This  same  secret,  the  secret  of  the  time 
to  buy  and  the  time  to  sell,  underlies  all 
business,  whether  it  be  in  wheat,  or  sugar, 
or  cloth,  or  bonds. 

The  time  to  buy  is  when  nobody  else 
wants  to  buy,  and  when  the  public  is  selling. 
If  a  man  has  decided  to  buy  a  home,  has 
accumulated  a  certain  amount  of  money 
in  the  bank,  and  feels  reasonably  certain 
of  his  ability  to  carr>'  throu^^h  any  obliga- 
tions that  he  will  have  to  incur,  he  usually 
awaits  the  time  when  prices  are  "a  little  bit 
off  the  top."  Whenever  there  is  a  decided 
slump  in  the  prices  of  property  in  good 
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residence-sections  around  New  Yoik,  for 
instance,  the  real  estate  men  know  that 
there  will  be  a  procession  of  wise  men 
seeking  homes. 

Veiy  few  of  the  private  buyers  of  invest- 
ment securities,  on  the  contrary,  await  the 
call  of  real  opportunity.  When  they  have 
funds  in  the  bank,  they  do  nui  like  to  wait. 
The  investment  buying  is  most  eager  when 
prices  are  lug^est»  and  falls  off  decidedly 
when  prices  are  l*".v. 

There  are  many  <;ood  reasons  for  this. 
One  of  them  is  the  fact  that,  when  prices 
are  breaking,  the  conservative  dealers  in 
bonds  and  other  standard  securities  are  apt 
to  run  out  of  goods,  so  to  sjteak.  They 
do  not  buy  large  quantities  of  standard 
bonds.  They  stay  out  of  the  market  and 
wait  for  the  lowest  prices.  Consequently, 
at  times  when  bond  prices  are  low.  the 
dealers  are  not  pushing  their  wares  to  any 
great  extent. 

If  you  study  the  financial  papers  where 
good  investments  are  advertised,  you  will 
find  that  during  {)eriixJs  of  high  prices  and 
boomiri''  markets  the  xolnmf  of  invest- 
ment ad\crtising  is  very  great;  while  in 
periods  of  low  prices  for  ^e  standard  bonds, 
the  advertising  is  light.  Instead  of  huge 
offerings  of  specific  bonds,  the  dealers  run 
a  little  card  stating  that  they  are  in  the 
banking  business. 

This  is  not  a  criticism  of  the  methods  of 
the  bankers.  Their  method  is  sound  busi- 
ness. In  the  linancial  papers,  they  adver- 
tise mostly  to  gain  new  clients  of  the  larger 
class  —  savings  banks,  trust  compaucs,* 
etc.  These  institutions  buy  only  when 
they  have  funds,  and  they  ha\e  funds, 
usually,  when  the  money  market  is  easy  — 
that  is,  when  money  is  lending  at  low  rates, 
and  consequently  when  stodc  and,  bond 
prices  are  l^|h. 

I  had  occasion,  in  June,  to  go  through 
the  lists  of  half  a  dozen  uf  the  lai^e  bond 
houses  in  New  York,  looking  for  a  certain 
class  of  bonds.  These  lists  were,  at  that 
time,  the  h'^htest  that  1  have  ever  seen. 
That  means  that  these  standard  houses 
owned  less  bonds,  of  fewer  N^arieties,  than 
at  any  other  time  when  it  was  my  privilege 
to  search  through  them.  In  the  offices 
they  talked  of  " staLjnation,"  of  the  "dead 
market,"  of  "public  indifference."  Th^ 


were  selling,  from  time  to  time,  small  lota 
of  bonds  to  private  investors;  but  the 
business  was  so  scattered  as  to  be  negligible. 

One  could  hardly  help  but  think,  in  the 
light  of  this  fact,  that  the  educatian  <»f  the 
public  in  the  art  of  buying  investments  has 
hardly  begun.  For,  in  comparison  with 
a  year  ago,  for  instance,  or  in  comparison 
with  the  end  of  1906  or  the  summer  of  1904, 
or  any  other  pefktd  <d  great  public  demand 
for  potxl  inve«:rTnertts,  the  prices  this  summer 
have  been  almost  bargain  prices. 

It  seems  lamentably  true  that  the  invest- 
ing public  is  an  institution  designed  and 
patented  to  buy  securities  only  when  they 
are  high  in  price  for  any  one  with  skill 
and  science  to  buy  them. 

''The  public  wiU  not  buy  when  IxMida 
are  dieap,"  Is  almost  an  axiom  m  Wall 
Street. 

It  is  loo  true.  At  times  when  the  stand- 
ard securities,  particularly  high-class  cor- 
poration bonds,  aie  cheap,  the  public  fol- 
lows strange  gods.  It  thx^ks  into  "get- 
rich  quick"  games.  Tl  :^  last  summer 
was  a  rich  harvest-tinu  f  ir  the  swindling 
promoters,  the  Lhic\cs  oi  the  wireless,  liic 
apostles  of  prospective,  wonderful  mining 
|^nd>le8  in  Cobalt  or  in  Colorado^  the  vul- 
tures who  sell  the  slocks  of  new  inventions 
to  widows,  orphans,  and  clergymen.  New 
hydro-electric  bonds  of  the  most  speculative 
cuss,  new  irrigation  issues,  new  real-estate 
companies  designed  to  bring  to  the  pro- 
moters the  f'jnds  that  the  banks  had  refused 
—  these  and  a  hundred  other  false  gods 
lured  the  minds  of  the  publk  from  the  Ml 
of  sound  investment 

The  chart  that  runs  in  this  article  is  a 
mere  sketch  to  focus  on  the  mind  the  relative 
position  of  the  bond  market  nl  the  time  this 
is  written,  as  compared  with  other  periods. 
It  shows  lint  average  price  of  twelve  adected 

bonds,  represent  in;:  ^ut-  dif?rrnt  rla'^'^r'?  ')f 
bonds  ranging  ironi  iln-  ittx-i  I'llt  » diM'd  to 
the  speculative  industrials,  but  aii  01  the 
kind  that  the  investing  public  biqrs. 
The  two  periods  marited  1904  and  rgoft  and 
the  prices  in  the  summer  of  1909  were 
periods  when  the  public  was  buying. 

When  you  have  looked  at  it  long  enough 
to  find  out  just  what  it  means,  ask  youndf 
whether  you  arc  one  of  the  foolish  public  or 
one  of  the  wise.  C  M.  K. 
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EVERY  American  thinks  that  he 
knows  two  fundamental  things 
alnnit  fire  insuiance:  first,  that 
he  must  have  it;  second,  diat  he  must  pay 
more  for  it  than  the  citizen  of  any  country 
in  Europe.  To  the  first  item  of  knowledge 
he  is  reconciled,  but  against  the  second  he 
is  in  constant  revolt.  He  has  often  seen 
figures  that  tdl  him  that  the  fite-Ioss  here 
is  very  much  higher  dian  in  other  countries; 
but  he  is  firmly  convinced  that  these  figures 
are  ]jre[iarc(i  by  the  fire-insurance  com- 
panies,     a  basis  for  charging  higher  rates. 

Now  comes  the  Govenmient  of  the  United 
States  with  an  official  report  upon  this 
subject.  Its  figures  are  gathered  by  its 
own  consuls,  clerks,  and  committees.  Pre- 
sumably the  Government  is  not  trying  to 
boom  the  fire-insurance  bu«nes8.  Its  fig- 
ures, therefore,  may  be  w<Mth  noting. 

One  of  the  most  intercst'n^  con-.parisons 
made  in  the  rei)ort  concerns  the  lire-loss 
in  cities  ui  various  sizes.  P'or  comparison, 
the  compilers  of  the  report  received  statis- 
tics from  the  Geologi(aJ  Survey  and  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures,  and  selected  ten 
American  cities  of  various  classes  and  ten 
foreign  cities  of  equal  size.  This  table  is  here 
rearranged  to  bring  out  the  contrast  Each 
American  citf  in  tihe  list  stands  opposite  a 
foreign  city  of  about  the  same  size  and  pre- 
sumably of  about  the  same  property  value. 


These  figures  are  lor  the  year  1904.  Lest 
it  seem  that  the  Government  chose  ibe 
wocst  of  the  American  dties  and  the  bed 
of  the  European,  the  total  figures  of  &II 
cities  of  various  sizes  are  also  compOei 
They  show  that  in  cities  of  300,000  or  more 
the  American  loss  is  $2.24  per  person,  while 
in  similar  European  dties  the  loss  is  65 
cents.  Yet  the  average  cost  of  fire-protectioD 
to  each  citizen  in  an  American  city  is  $1.53 
a  year,  while  his  counterpart  in  Europe 
pays  20  cents. 

The  unpleasant  fact  is  thai  the  Amcnciui 
citizen  pays  seven  times  as  much  efciy 
year  for  his  protection  from  fire  and  suffers 
a  loss  that  averages  five  times  as  mticb  as 
the  loss  in  Euroi>e. 

The  main  cause,  of  course,  is  that  iitrt 
we  build  of  wood,  while  in  Europe  they 
build  of  brick  and  stone  and  stucco.  The 
second  great  cause  is  faulty  building.  Thi 
government  report  h  nts  at  a  spirit  of  care 
lessness  even  among  the  municipal  officers 
who  supervise  bu  Ming  and  tire-protectioD. 

Let  die  causes  be  as  they  may,  remedi- 
able or  not,  the  fact  remains  the  same  — 
that  not  since  1882  has  there  been  a  year 
in  which  the  fire-loss  has  not  run  ove' 
$100,000,000  in  this  country.  In  thirty- 
diree  years  the  actual  waste  directly  dueu^ 
fire  has  reached  a  total  of  $4,485',ooo,ooo. 
In  addition  to  that,  at  least  an  equal  amount 
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was  spent  in  lire-protection.  The  people 
of  the  country  have  thrown  away  about 
$9,000,000,000  in  tliat  time. 

If  the  loss  had  b'-en  on  the  European 
ratio,  and  the  cost  of  protection  had  also 
been  on  the  European  ratio,  the  total  waste 
wouM  have  beoi  about  $1,630,000,000 
histead  of  $9,000,000,000.  Here  is  an 
actual  waste  of  about  $7,270^000,000  in 
thirty-three  years. 

In  die  census  for  xgoo  the  Government 
reckoned  the  actual  ralue  of  all  the  farm 
and  factory  buildinj;"  of  the  United  States 
at  $3,556,000,000.  in  other  words,  the 
actual  waste  by  fire,  as  compared  with  the 
European  standard,  was  more  than  twice 
the  real  value  of  all  the  farm  and  foctoiy 
buildings  in  the  United  States  in  1900. 
Including  all  the  skyscrapers,  railroad  ter- 
minals, residences,  ^ctories,  and  buildings 
of  all  sorts,  and  tiieir  improvements,  tiiat 
actual  waste  in  the  period  covered  is  more 
Uian  all  the  builders  of  the  country  have 
created  in  any  ten-year  period  in  our  his- 
tory. 

People  do  not  trust  fire  statistics.  A 
few  special  cases  —  fire  like  the  Balti- 
more, Toronto,  or  San  Francisco  fires  of 
recent  years  —  may  twist  the  figures  out 
of  all  perspective.  It  is  really  the  little 
fires  that  count,  but  it  is  the  big  fires  diat 
make  most  impression  on  the  total  figures. 
So,  just  to  bring  the  matter  home  to  the 
public  at  large,  here  are  some  figiures,  also 
from  the  Government,  showing  the  number 
of  fires  for  each  1,000  inhabitants  in  a  few 
of  the  cities  that  suiSered  most  in  1908: 

MVIIBEE  OF  nRE3  PSR  I,00O  nCMONS 

Uo.o^  No.  of 

City  Fires  City  Fires 

Worcester,  Mass.  9.59  Minneapolis  .  5.52 

Providence,  R.  I.  8.95  Indianapolis  .  5.48 

K '.n^  IS  City,Mo.  7.54  l>  'yton,  O.  .  5.13 

New  Haven  .   .  5.56  Memphis  .  .  5.12 

Boston    .   .   .  5.53  St.  Paul    .  .  5. 11 

Why  foiur  New  England  cities  figure  in 
the  five  cities  that  had  more  fires  in  propor- 
ti<m  than  any  others  in  the  United  States 
may  be  left  to  the  cities  to  explain. 

The  fact  that  stands  out  so  \cTy  promi- 
nently from  all  liiese  figures  is  that  if  there 
is  any  one  country  in  the  world  where  men 
need  sound  and  adequate  fire-insurance, 


this  is  the  coimtry.  The  man  who,  in  the 
face  of  these  focts,  leaves  any  of  his  insur- 
able property  unprotected  shows  a  lack  of 
common  sense  and  business  judgment  quite 
beyond  characterization. 

Most  men  recognize  this  as  true;  and 
the  voltune  of  fire  msurance  m  force  keeps 
pace  fairly  well  with  the  growth  of  property. 
The  rates  remain  relatively  the  same. 
There  has  been  no  check  in  the  proportion 
of  fire-loss  in  the  country,  and  the  probabil- 
ities are  that  there  will  not  ht  any  appre- 
ciable reduction  in  fire-insurance  rates  until 
the  standard  of  building  reaches  a  new 
level.  Of  course,  rates  are  graded  accord- 
ing to  the  risk,  in  a  measure;  but  the  pre- 
miums leave  a  very  comfortable  margin 
over  losses.  They  will  continue  to  do  so, 
so  long  as  the  ever-present  danger  of 
a  conflagration  such  as  the  Chicago  fire, 
the  Boston  fire,  or  even  the  Baltimme  fire 
remains  as  a  fire-insurance  liability. 

In  the  matter  of  rates,  then,  there  is  little 
to  choose  between  the  fire-insurance  com- 
panies. The  policies,  too,  are  almost  iden- 
tical There  remain  only  one  or  two  fac- 
tors to  take  into  account  in  placing  your 
fire  insurance.    Here  they  are: 

First,  find  out  whether  the  company 
fights  claims,  has  a  big  anxnmt  of  unpaid 
claims  on  its  books,  and  has  a  bad  reputa- 
tion in  this  rt^^pcct  with  the  brokers  who 
handle  policies  of  many  companies. 

Second,  dboover  whether  or  not  the  com- 
pany stands  ri^t  with  its  own  state  de- 
partment nf  insurance.  Maybe  its  fiMw^rf 
need  .some  attention. 

Third,  do  not  patronize  a  company 
merdy  because  it  is  a  *'home  industry." 
Maybe  it  was  started  last  year  by  a  few  local 
capitalists  just  to  make  a  to  <>r  20  per  cent, 
profit  out  of  its  stock.  1  here  arc  a  good 
many  unsound  companies  afloat  just  now 
in  this  country.  When  you  have  more 
than  six  hundred  well-established  com- 
panies to  dioose  from,  why  talce  any  chances 
at  all? 

Fourth,  if  die  company  offers  you,  along 
with  your  insurance,  a  first-class  chance  to 

make  a  fine  investment  in  its  sttx-k  at  some 
price  or  another,  don't  do  it.  Fire  insur- 
ance is  tire  insurance;  investment  is  invest- 
ment. If  you  mix  the  two,  you  will  likely 
lose  on  both* 
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TO  FLOW  FIVE  8QUARE-MILB3,  THE  FARMER  WALKS  THE  DISTANCE  AROUND  T9B 
WORLD -THIS  PLODDING  TOIL  TO  BE  ENDED  BY  MACHINES  THAT  WILL  VSR 

THE  POWTR  STORED  IN  ONK  ACRE  OF  POTATOES  TO  riX)W  T\NO  IION- 
.  DEED  ACRES-TUE  ANSWER  TO  WHAT  MUST  W£  DO  TO  HE  FED 

BY 

EDWARD  A.  RUMELEY 


IF  George  Washington  should  come  to 
life  in  Pittsburg  now,  should  visit  the 
steel  mills,  the  Westinghotise  plant,  or 
a  hundred  others,  he  would  be  hopelessly 
bewildered.  It  is  all  beyond  the  philosojjhy 
of  a  man  who  lived  a  hundred  years  ago. 
There  is  hardly  a  process  which  he  would 
understand. 

If  a  Gontemporaiy  of  Moses,  who  was  a 
good  farmer,  should  come  to  life  and  visit  the 
ordinar)'  American  farm,  he  would  lecog- 
nize  practically  every  process. 

The  industrial  revolution,  the  steam- 
engine,  electricity,  everything  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  "steel  age,"  have  in  fifty 
years  created  a  greater  difference  in  the 
production  of  the  world  —  except  in  agri- 
culture— tlian  iiad  been  made  smce  the 
days  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  conespond- 
ing  revolution  in  agriculture  haa  unobtru- 
sively begun. 

Ten  years  ago,  at  the  University  of 
Oxford,  our  lecturer  on  political  economy 
laid  it  down  as  aidomatic  that  science  and 
hiventibn,  die  division  of  labor,  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns,  could  do  little  to  save 
human  labor  on  the  farm;  that  the  conditions 
of  its  toil  were  nearly  unalterable,  its  pro- 
cesses predestined  to  be  slow.  Yet  ^ese 
few  years  have  seoi  immense  advance,  and 
to-day  no  forecast  can  predict  the  progress 
of  the  future,  for  man  is  clearly  shaking  off 
the  heavier  shackles  of  manual  toil.  Pipe 
and  tabor  no  longer  lead  the  procession  of 
harvest  home,  but  drudgery  goes  as  well  as 


romance,  and  a  biisiness  air  sets  the  thresher 
to  factory  pace. 

American  agriculture  must  develop  enor- 
mously along  new  lines  if  it  is  to  save  the 

nation  from  hunger.  Within  ten  years  a 
million  new  farms  have  been  created,  and 
our  farm  products  have  more  than  doubled. 
But  consumption  is  still  k>  rapidly  over- 
takii^  production  tfiat  our  ezpcnts  of 
agricultural  products  last  year  fell  Gity^A 
million  dollars  below  those  of  1899. 

Better  methods  will  do  much  to  save  us. 
Science  is  making  the  land  more  productive. 
It  is  molding  plimt  life  to  sme  better  and 
more  profitably  our  daily  needs  —  trebling 
the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  beet,  quadrupling 
the  possible  corn-yield  of  an  acre.  But 
imichmery  will  do  more.  By  its  quick, 
reliable  woric  it  has  already  vasUy  im- 
proved the  quahty  and  quantity  of  the 
harvest  by  confming  crop  operations  within 
the  period  when  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions prevail. 

There  are  to-day  more  gas-engines  at 
work  on  our  farms  than  in  our  shops  and 
fact(jries  —  at  least  600.000  of  them.  And 
it  is  estimated  that  one-etRhth  of  all  the 
power  used  on  our  farms  is  now  mechanical. 
The  eighlh  will  soon  become  a  quarter. 
Light  motors  arc  speedily  growing  heavier, 
showing  that  heavier  and  more  general 
work  is  now  being  done  by  machinery. 
Plainly,  we  are  seeing  the  beginning  of  the 
era  of  mechanical  power  on  the  farm. 

Swift-coming  changes  make  prophecy 
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sure.  The  old-style  farm-wagon  is  being 
rapidlv  replaced  by  eight  or  ten  different 
machines,  and  its  one  surviving  use — that 
of  carrying  the  farmer  and  his  famUy  —  ia 
now  being  widely  usurp>cd  by  the  automobile, 
of  which  several  spec  ial  types  for  the  farmer 
ha\e  just  lieen  designed.  One,  half-buggy, 
iiuii  Uuck,  cun  be  harnessed  lo  a  wagon  or 
to  light  nochineiy.  A  single  manu&cturer 
is  now  sdltng  a  thousand  fanners'  auto- 
mobiles a  week,  650  ol  these  going  west 
the  Mississippi. 

In  the  near  future,  to  escape  ruin,  every 
farm  must  have  its  own  power-plant  in  an 
efficient  motor.  Even  now,  motors  of 
myriad  kinds  are  performing  nearly  cven,^ 
sort  of  farm  labor — plowing,  seeding,  har- 
rowing, rolling,  reaping,  binding,  threshing 
grain,  grinding  corn.  They  are  shredding 
fodder,  loading  hay,  milking  cows,  shearing 
sheep,  drilling  wells,  running  spray-pumps 
to  protect  the  fruit-trees  —  even  doing 
chores  by  canying  water  and  sawing  wood. 
This  ready  power  on  the  farm  will  give 
country  life  many  of  the  conveniences  of  the 
citjr.  Nearly  everywhere  the  farmer  now  lias 
the  telephone  and  daily  mail  delivery.  The 
motor  will  add  electric  light  and  heat  and 
an  automatic  water-system  giving  a  pressure 
equal  to  that  of  the  city  main. 

The  farmer's  wile  will  need  but  to  turn  a 
wheel,  throw  a  switdi,  twist  a  stop^wck, 
and  be  saved  her  hardest  work.  Butter 
will  again  be  made  on  the  farm  and  not  in  a 
factory.  The  motor  will  run  the  cream- 
separator  and  chum,  and  dispense  with  the 
labor  of  the  milk  cellar  and  its  endless  array 
of  pans  and  crocks  to  be  wadied.  It  will 
give  new  speed  to  her  sewing-machine.  On 
Wednesday  ("sweeping  day")  it  will  save 
her  health  and  strength  with  a  vacuum 
cleaner.  It  will  run  her  washing-machine 
and  mangle.  Through  a  dynamo,  in  the 
electric  fan  and  llat  iron,  it  will  bring  her 
blessed  relief  from  the  liery  heat  of  the  range 
on  ironing  day.  It  wiU  be  a  ready  helper 
in  the  kitchen.  And  all  this  takes  no 
account  of  the  promise  of  new  inventions. 

Until  now,  mechanical  progress  has 
seemed  haphazard.  Farmers  have  studied 
their  own  needs.  Some  of  them  have  been 
able  inventors,  and  the  chance  of  a  market 
has  sharpened  the  wits  of  manufacturers. 
But  there  has  been  no  competent  direction 


—  no  one  to  whom  either  farmer  or  manu 
facturer  could  look  for  advice  or  helj)  in 
mechanical  improvements  or  the  better 
planning  and  organizatitm  of  farm  musk. 
Significant  of  the  coming  age,  a  new  pro- 
fession has  suddenly  been  created  by  this 
necessity.  Eight  state  colleges  are  now 
offering  full  courses  in  agricultural 
engineering. 

As  machinery  multiplies  rapidly  for  eveiy 
amceivable  farm  need,  as  it  cheapens  in 
cost  and  grows  in  efficiency,  we  b^in  to 
understand  the  astonishing  gist  of  the 
thing.  See  how  enormously  it  increases 
the  acre-efficiency  of  man,  saving  human 
labor  in  a  day  when  labor  is  scarce. 
From  plowing  to  shelling,  it  takes  four 
and  a  half  tours  of  work  to  produce  a 
bushel  of  com  by  hand.  By  the  latest 
mechanical  methods,  the  whole  process  can 
now  be  accomplished  in  forty-one  minutes. 
A  bushel  of  com  can  be  shelled  in  one 
mulute  where  it  formerly  took  a  hundred. 
In  planting  com,  one  man  in  a  single  day 
"puts  in"  twelve  to  fifteen  acres  better 
than  the  "  man  with  the  hoe ' '  can  plant  one. 

The  latest  harvester  eq  uals  the  work  of  forty 
men  with  sickles.  Instead  of  eleven  hours 
to  cut  and  cure  a  ton  of  hay,  to-day  it  takes 
one  hour  and  thirty- nine  minutes.  .'\nd  so 
the  round  of  the  whole  farm.  The  saving 
of  labor  is  so  vital  a  thing  to  the  farmer  that 
it  often  pays  to  use  a  machine  like  the  new 
com  y^icker  !h?.t       es  men  but  r.ot  money. 

1  he  machmc  enormously  saves  animal 
labor,  and  a  new  question  is  being  asked. 
It  was  <»ly  the  other  day  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  told  us: 

"The  comparative  merits  of  animal  and 
mechanical  power  viill  in  the  end  probably  be 
resolved  into  a  question  as  to  which  source 
of  power  will  require  the  least  acreage  for  the 

produciinn  iif  fuel,  owinp  to  t!i  r  ipidly  growing 
area  required  to  supply  iood  tor  the  human 
race." 

In  farm  labor  we  are  seeing  Ae  passing 
of  the  hone  and  mule.  The  new  internal- 
combustion  engine  costs  about  $<>o  for  each 
horse-power,  while  a  horse  t(jually  ctVicicnt 
costs  from  $175  to  Szoo.  Among  many 
other  cconMuies  there  is  the  matter  of  food. 
The  latest  engine  costs  in  fuel  a  half-cent 
per  horse- power-hour;  a  horse's  food  costs 
eight  and  one-quarter  cents.   No  wonder 
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that  75,000  gas-engines,  representing  the 
power  of  half  a  million  horses,  were  sold 
to  our  farmers  last  year. 

And  the  vital  food-needs  of  men  will 
hasten  the  passing  of  the  horse.  We  are 
now  tilling  nearly  all  of  our  land  that  can  be 
cultivated.  Every  work-horse  displaced  by 
tractor  or  automobile  or  engine  represents 
an  annual  sa\  ing  of  more  than  $50  in  grain 
and  forage,  which  may  be  converted  into 
food  products  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
human  race.  If  half  of  our  work-animals 
could  thus  be  dispensed  with,  we  should 
effect  an  annual  saving  of  $600,000,000,  an 
amount  equal  to  our  entire  wheat  crop. 

The  revolution  is  coming  quickly.  The 
machines  we  need  lie  mostly  ready  at  hand. 
Their  general  use  is  only  waiting  for  the 
cheaper  power  that  we  now  have  m  promise. 
There  has  been  but  one  great  gap,  and 
progress  at  last  is  coming  where  it  was 
needed  —  in  plowing,  the  work  that  con- 
sumes 60  per  cent,  of  all  the  energy  spent  in 
tilling  the  soil,  it  seemed  an  epoch-making 
thing  when  Thomas  Jefferson,  Jethro  Wood* 
John  Deere,  and  James  Oliver  —  all  Ameri- 
cans  —  fashioned  the  modern  plow  from 
the  crooked  stick  that  for  thousands  of  years 
was  used  for  stirring  the  earth.  But  this 
tool,  perfect  for  tiie  use  of  a  single  man,  is 
no  longer  enough.  The  interest  of  inven- 
tors and  manufacturers  now  centres  in  the 
creation  of  plows  that  will  do  the  work  by 
wholesale  —  meeting  by  quick  work  the 
urgent  needs  of  our  sudden-massing  popu- 
lations. And  we  not  only  need  plows  that 
\  ill  break  up  rapidly  and  well  the  great 
fertile  plains  of  the  new  Northwest  and 
Southwest.  There  are  the  broad  areas  of 
the  less  productive  lands  that  need  not  only 
efficient  management  and  systematic  organ- 
ization, but  cheaper  plowing  than  any  yet 
known.  Foreign  competition  is  keen  and 
intelligent  in  agriculture  above  all.  and  for 
the  future  our  methods  must  continually 
improve  to  meet  it.  Wholesale  methods, 
which  means  mechanical  methods,  are  the 
order  of  the  day 

^Tore  power  in  human  labor  is  spent  for 
plowing  than  for  any  other  daily  need.  The 
trudging  plowman  in  the  field,  with  ha 
team,  is  not  an  impressive  producer  of 
power  when  compared  with  the  Mallet 
locomotive  or  the  central  power-station  of 


the  city  street-car  line.  But  there  are 
6,730,000  farmers  in  the  United  States, 
each  annually  plowing  more  than  thirty- 
nine  acres.  This  is  an  amount  of  land  l3tii 
in  the  aggregate  is  equal  to  about  one> 
eighth  of  the  whole  United  States  —  an 
area  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  the  statr< 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  line 
of  the  Ohio  River.  This  for  our  nation 
akme.  To  produce  sustenance  for  the 
entire  human  race  would  require,  if  all  lived 
as  we  live,  that  the  surface  of  a  tract  equal 
in  extent  to  the  entire  continent  of  South 
America  be  tinned  over  once  a  year. 

The  monotonous  distance  traveled  by 
these  plowmen  b  enormous.  To  turn  a 
single  acre  of  ground  with  a  twelve-inch 
plow  requires  eight  and  one-fourth  miles  of 
heavy  furrow  travel.  In  plowing  one  square 
mile  of  land,  the  sditary  plowman  and  hh 
horses  must  walk  5,280  miles.  It  would  be 
easier  (and  the  distance  is  less)  to  walk 
around  the  earth  at  the  equator  (if  there 
were  no  ocean)  than  to  follow  a  plow  tum- 
mg  a  prairie  of  five  square  miles.  To 
equal  our  national  tale  of  plowing  —  the 
work  of  myriads  of  teams,  each  using  force 
sufficient  to  move  seven  tons  over  a  good 
stone  road  —  it  would  take  an  army  of  4,550 
plowmen  to  travel  as  far  as  from  die  wauth 
to  the  moon  and  back  again.  For  the 
world's  yearly  labor  of  this  kind,  it  would 
send  about  80,000  men  on  that  same  half- 
million-mile  journey. 

In  ^ite  of  Deere  and  Oliver  and  a  half- 
century  of  inventors,  the  drudgery  of  this 
toil  remains  terrific.  Every  other  labor  has 
been  greatly  lightened.  In  the  primitive 
labor  of  man,  power  began  with  the  human 
muscle  and  was  used  for  three  great  human 
purposes.  It  was  used  for  changing  the 
shape  of  materials  —  grindhig  grains  into 
foodstuffs,  spinning  and  weaving  fibres 
into  articles  of  dress,  shaping  stone,  wood, 
and  metals  into  implements  and  dwellings. 
It  was  used  for  transportation.  And  it  was 
used  for  cultivating  the  soil.  For  all  of  these 
uses  it  was  transmitted  by  back -and -forth 
motion.  But  in  the  first  of  these,  tht»  dif- 
ferent forms  of  raanulaclure,  aUcr  james 
Watt  and  his  steam  engine  of  1765  the 
principle  of  rotation  was  substituted  with 
wonderful  results.  Now  the  industry  of 
the  world  centres  in  the  steam-driven  factory  ; 
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for,  more  and  more,  mechanical  power  has 

been  substituted  for  human  mu?;cle.  until 
to-day  in  manufacture  —  \vhi(  h  >?ha[>('^  thi- 
materials  —  the  master- wt)rk man  is  oiien 
only  the  intelligent  onlooker,  furnishing 
the  machine  with  material  and  guiding 
it?;  work.  In  transportation,  Fulton  and 
Stephenson  applied  the  rotary  principle  — 
and  to-day  a  steam-carried  commerce  has 
linked  the  nations  together.  Now  the 
farmer  has  become  a  progressive  part  of 
our  modem  industrial  world,  and  has 
gradually  been  developing  a  taste  for 
maduneiy.  And  so  he  has  long  been 
using  the  steam-engine  to  save  money,  to 
hasten  work,  and  to  spare  himself  some- 
thin^:  <>i  his  a,L;e-okl,  heavy  toil.  He  first 
tried  it  by  drawing  a  gang  of  plows  back  and 
forth  across  the  fM  by  a  cable  and  winding- 
drum,  driven  by  an  engine  at  one  side  ~ 
or  by  two  engines,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
field.  When  the  steam-engine  became  self- 
propelling  a  few  years  ago,  he  applied  it  to 
{lowing,  hitching  two  or  three  ordinary 
horse  plows  behind.  Gradually  an  engine 
with  heavier  gearing,  broader  wheels,  and 
greater  power  was  developed,  and  the 
present  ^pe  of  modem  steam-plow  was 
established.  Such  engines,  slowly  im- 
proved, have  come  into  general  use  on  the 
large  level  farms  of  the  West.  Some  of 
them  have  as  much  as  120  actual  horse- 
power, draw  behind  them  as  many  as  forty 
plows,  and  turn  over  from  seventy-five  to 
ninety  acres  a  day. 

This  power  and  efficiency  have  brought 
the  steam«plow  into  rapidly  widening  use 
during  the  last  five  years.  The  steam- 
engine,  however,  is  e.rtrcmely  hea\w.  It 
re<^l'i!rcs  from  1,^00  to  5.000  [lounds  of  coal, 
and  irom  12,000  lo  25,000  jx>unds  of  water 
for  every  ten  hours'  work.  And  it  needs 
men  and  teams  to  haul  this  great  amount 
of  fuel  and  water.  Most  serious  of  all, 
in  converting  its  energy  into  a  forward  pull, 
as  well  as  in  propelling  itself,  the  engine 
loses  an  enormous  percentage  of  its  power. 
Its  net  thermal  efficiency  in  actual  work  in 
the  field  is  'e<s  than  2  i>ercent.,as  compared 
with  about  20  i>er  cent,  for  the  horse.  In 
other  words,  ninety  eight  pounds  of  coal  is 
wasted  to  obtain  the  energy  that  is  latent 
in  two. 

This  is  a  heavy  loss,  but  the  modem  plow- 


ing-engine,  while  less  efficient  than  the 

animal  when  at  work,  consumes  no  fuel 
when  idle;  and  when  thv  total  amount  of 
work  is  compared  wiiii  the  total  amount 
of  fuel,  the  efficiency  of  the  engine  under 
usual  conditions  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
animal.  Here  is  an  advantage  that  is 
especially  marked  in  those  new  districts  of 
the  Northwest  where  the  land  is  devoted 
exclu^vely  to  grain-growing.  Active  farm 
work  is  in  progress  during  only  eight  or 
nine  weeks  of  the  year,  and  so  the  net 
efficiency  of  the  animal  lluctuates  between 
I  and  2  per  cent  When  not  in  use  the 
engine  can  be  oiled  and  set  aside.  It  needs 
no  attention  that  could  prevent  the  farmer's 
wintering  in  California  or  in  Florida  until 
the  next  year's  work  begins. 

And  the  engine  prodigiously  saves  human 
kbor.  With  horses,  every  plow  needs  a 
man;  but  with  a  good  engine,  two  men 
can  operate  eighteen  plows  and  hold  con 
trolled  in  their  hands  the  power  of  eighty 
horses.  It  can  travel  fsster  than  the  horse, 
and  the  engine  does  not  tire.  The  horse 
can  be  used  but  ten  hours  a  day,  while 
the  engine  with  headlights  can  be  operated, 
as  it  often  is,  throughout  the  twenty-four 
hours.  This,  again,  is  of  particular  import- 
rinre  in  the  new  wheat  districts  of  Canada, 
where  early  frosts  make  it  imjx-rative  that 
the  earth  be  turned  and  the  seeding  done  as 
promptly  as  possible  after  the  spring  thaw. 

The  competing  rush  of  the  work  of  the 
world  develops  machines  as  nature  develojis 
an  animal  —  through  selection.  Defects  are 
eliminated  and  efficiency  perfected;  and 
here  progress  is  rapid.  The  plowtng^engine 
suddenly  became  a  thing  of  great  importance 
to  the  world  five  years  ago.  when  an  internal- 
combustion  engine  (a  gasoline  engine)  was 
mounted  on  a  traction  truck  and  harnessed 
to  plows.  This  building  of  an  oil-burning 
plowing-cngine  is  by  far  the  greatest  step 
that  has  been  made  in  the  historic  develop- 
ment of  the  plow  from  the  crooked  stick 
dmgged  through  the  earth  by  the  first 
fanner.  And  it  sharply  marks  an  epoch, 
f"r  it  has  opened  the  world's  last  great 
power-market  to  mechanical  motors. 

Stephenson  once  said  that  the  locomo- 
tive was  not  the  fruit  of  any  one  man's 
effort,  hut  the  work  of  a  generation  of 
engineers.   So  the  modem  plowing-motor 
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has  come  from  thousands  of  ingenious 
inventors  and  farmers.  We  are  now  at 
work  upon  the  solution  of  the  last  problem, 
which  is  that  of  economy  —  for,  just  on 
account  of  its  present  cost,  the  motor  engine 
is  not  rapidly  enough  displacing  animal 
labor.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  as  yet 
only  one  acre  in  20,000  is  plowed  by 
machinery. 

So,  although  mechanically  these  gasoline 
engines  have  solved  the  problem,  mani- 
festly the  world's  greatest  power  need 
cannot  be  met  by  motors  using  the  scarcest  of 
all  liquid  fuels.  The  quantity  of  gasoline 
refined  is  but  4  jHjr  cent,  of  the  crude  oil 
brought  to  the  surface  in  the  United  States, 
while  60  per  cent,  results  in  kerosene  and 
the  heavier  oils.  The  remarkable  increase 
in  the  use  of  the  automobile  has  made  the 
price  of  gasoline  rise  rapidly.  Fifteen 
years  ago  it  was  a  waste  product  and  sold  at 


wholesale  for  two  cents  a  gallon,  while 
kerosene  brought  ten  cents.  To-day  in 
the  Middle  West  the  wholesale  price  of 
kerosene  ranges  from  six  to  eight  cents,  and 
the  refineries  hold  millions  of  barrels  of  it 
in  storage  for  want  of  a  market;  while 
gasoline  sells  at  twelve  and  thirteen  cents, 
and  the  supply  is  limited.  Com[)aring  the 
two  by  careful  tests,  it  was  found  that  kero- 
sene contains  per  cubic  inch  about  one- 
fifth  more  power  than  gasoline,  or  any 
other  liquid  fuel  known.  .\nd  so  these  last 
years  inventors  have  been  trj'ing  vainly  to 
devise  an  engine  that  would  bum  kerosene 
with  perfect  combustion.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  lost  in  futile  attempts  to 
construct  a  practical  oil-engine,  but  the 
principle  has  at  last  been  discovered. 

Like  the  boiling  tea-kettle  with  James 
Watt,  the  ordinarj'  kerosene  lamp  revealed 
the  secret  of  perfect  combustion  to  John  A. 
Secor.  A  lamp-burner  when  turned  too 
high  furnishes  too  much  oil;  this  results  in 
free  carbon  and  a  sooty  lamp-chimney.  If 
the  lamp  be  turned  too  low,  the  combustion 
becomes  incomplete  and  the  lamj)  throws 
off  foul-smclling  and  poisonous  gases.  Good 
illumination  and  good  combustion  depend 
on  accurate  adjustment  of  the  wick,  of  the 
supply  of  fuel  and  air.  In  an  engine,  the 
proportions  of  fuel  and  air  to  be  exploded 
in  the  cylinder  must  vary  from  minute  to 
minute,  from  second  to  second,  with  the 
increasing  or  decreasing  load  of  work  and 
with  the  slightest  change  in  atmospheric 
conditions.   The  human  hand  is  not  quick 
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enough,  not  deft  cnouj^h  to  regulate  the 
fuel  supply  of  an  engine.  Regulation  must 
be  eflecteci  positively  and  automatically. 
The  needed  fraction  of  a  drop  of  oil  must 
be  weighed  out  with  the  precision  of  the 
finest  chemist's  scales.  The  adjustment 
of  this  sup])ly  by  a  delicately  working 
goyernor  is  the  secret  of  the  new  engine  that, 
in  the  first  instance  as  a  traction  engine,  will 
cut  the  cost  of  plowing  an  acre  of  prairie  land 
from  Si. 50  to  S0.6O.  Hut  the  jmnciple  is 
of  the  widest  application,  and  it  is  jx>ssible 
that  new  forms  of  the  internal-combustion 
engine  will  displace  all  existing  types  of 
motor  engine.  It  is  already  j)rovcd  that  it 
will  burn  alcoh(>l  as  well  as  kerosene.  Here 
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THt:  THRKK  HORSE  GANC-PLOW,  STANDARD  FOR  THK  MIDDLK  W  tST 
"  More  |)»)wer  in  human  lalx>r  is  »[)cnt  for  plowing  than  for  any  other  daily  nt'i"tl.    There  are  6,730,000 
fanners  in  the  United  Slates,  each  plowing  nearly  forty  acres  a  year  " 


arc  many  problems  for  the  inventors  and 
engineers  of  the  world. 

Applied  to  })lowing,  the  internal- 
combustion  engine  now  uses  from  three  to 
four  gallons  of  gasoline  or  kerosene  in  turn- 
ing an  acre  of  land.  A  barrel  will  hold  its 
day's  fuel  supply.  With  the  development 
of  the  type  that  will  come  during  the  next 
decade,  when  the  engine  will  certainly  more 
nearly  rival  the  animal  body  in  ability  to 
develoj)  power  from  fuel  consumed,  we 
can  reasonably  hope  that  this  consumption 
will  be  cut  to  two  gallons  an  acre.  We  may 
be  fairly  sure  that  kerosene  and  gasoline 


will  be  the  great  fuels  for  the  present  i^enera- 
tion,  but  the  world's  supply  of  stored  cncrgj- 
in  coal  and  mineral  oils  is  limited,  and  the 
next  step,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
centuries  and  of  increasing  human  control 
over  the  forces  of  nature,  will  be  the  utiliza- 
tion of  this  yearns  sunshine,  and  not  that  of 
past  ages  which  we  dig  and  pump  from  the 
earth. 

The  leaves  of  the  |>otato  plant  will  gather 
the  energy  of  the  sun  and  store  it  on  an 
acre  of  land  in  400  bushels  of  German 
alcohol  potatoes.  These  will  produce  a 
gallon  and  a  half  of  alcohol  a  bushel.  And 

H 


THE  ONE-IIORSi:  PLOW  OF  THE  COTTON  STATES 
To  turn  a  single  ai  re  with  a  twelve-inch  plow  re<|uin'S  eight  and  one-fourth  miles  of  heavy  furrow  Ira 
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(oo  j,'allons  of  alcohol  furnish  fuel  enough 
to  plow  a  200  acre  farm.  'I'hen  one  mechan- 
ical tractor  and  one  acre  of  iM)tatoes  will 
plow  200  acres  of  land,  for  which  ci^ht 
horses  and  forty  acres  of  oats  and  hay  land 
are  now  needed.  To  slate  the  fact  in 
another  way:  the  solar  power  stored  by  an 
acre  of  potato  plants  in  a  single  summer 


would  sulVicc  to  plow  that  acre  for  two 
centuries. 

The  new,  cheap  method  of  producing 
alcohol  from  cellulose  i)romises  undreamed- 
of wonders  of  economy;  and  the  new  chem- 
istry —  extracting  by  tons,  and  cheaply, 
nitrate  fertilizers  from  the  air  —  will  guar- 
antee an  inexhaustible  fertility  to  the  earth. 


THK  STKAM  PLOW  OV  THK  PLAl.NS 
With  hi»rM-s,  ••very  plow  m-tils  a  man;  liiK  with  a  j?<mxI  engine  two  mm  i;«n  o|HT.it«'  rightcM-n  i»lo\v>i  ani\ 
hold  (ontrollctl  in  their  hands  the  jiowcr  of  eighty  horM-s  whirh  never  tire" 
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We  have  traveled  far  these  late  years. 
Untold  centuries  lie  between  the  steel 
roller-mills  of  Minneapolis  and  the  Russian 
peasant  who  still  grinds  his  grain  by  rubbing 
it  between  two  stones.  .MI  of  our  civilization 
lies  between  the  stick-plow  of  the  Cingalese 
and  the  new  internal-combustion  engine. 

\'ital  human  needs  compel  great  inven- 
tions. Wheat  is  the  noblest  and  most  expen- 
sive in  j)oint  of  labor  of  all  our  foodstuCfs; 
and  with  our  present  farming  equipment  we 
cannot  grow  enough  of  it.  Fifteen  years 
ago  Sir  William  Crookcs  foresaw  its  impend- 
ing dearth.  The  significance  of  its  shortage 
has  been  repeatedly  and  forcibly  pointed 
out  by  such  seers  of  the  marketplace  as  Mr. 
James  J.  Hill.  And  here  is  the  imme- 
diate necessity  for  more  rapid  and  efficient 
plowing.  With  a  swiftly  increasing  popu- 
lation in  all  civili/ed  countries  except 
France;  with  an  increased  per-capita  con- 


Mk  j  \\ii.>  I  ti.i\ I  k.  I  MK.  ri.i  tw  M  \KK  k.  \i  •>: 

"  Thumjs  Jrffcrwn.  Jrlbro  W<ii>J,  J<4in  I)«tiv,  ami  Juiiic%<>liwr 
—  all  Amrricans —  (a>biiinr<l  Ihr  moilcrn  |>tow  from  the  crooked 
»li<  k  lhal  (or  Ihinivaivio  >4  yr:ir*  «a«  uvrl  (i>r  Mirrinf  the  earth  " 


AS  cool)  .AS  FOI  K  HORSKS 
An  agrirultural  motor  drawiim  a  doubkr-furrow  plow 


sumption  of  wheat  and  a  decreasing  yield 
per  acre  in  the  great  wheat-growing  districts; 
and  with  a  limitation  of  the  area  devoted  to 
cereals  in  the  older  portions  of  .\merica,  it 
is  imperative  that  the  still  unused  wheat 
lands  of  the  world  —  Canada,  Siberia,  the 
.Argentine  -  be  opened  as  (juickly  as  ix)ssi- 
ble.  In  reality  it  is  this  necessity  that  is 
developing  the  engine. 

So,  even  in  farming,  by  an  inexorable  law 
the  era  of  machiner)'  asserts  its  processes. 
.Agricultural  .Argentine,  de|)ending  on  horses, 
found  it  impossible  last  year  to  turn  the 
usual  number  of  acres  (and  so  grow  the 
usual  hanestsof  wheal)  ,owingtothedrought 
that  curtailed  the  hay  cn)p.  In  the  new 
lands  of  Canada,  horses  must  be  exj>ensivcly 
wintered  through  a  long  and  cold  idle  |)eriod. 
The  lack  of  j)Ower  for  plowing  has  been  the 
most  iK)tent  check  to  faster  settlement;  while 
the  great  actual  development  of  the  last  few 
years  has  been  due.  in  large  measure,  to  the 
rd\)U\  advance  of  steam  j)lowing. 

Climb  u|ion  one  of  the  new  plows.  Study 
the  throbbing  engine  and  watch  the  work. 
Past  the  cur\  t-d  and  shining  prows  of  fifteen 
j)lows  the  rushing  furrows  llow  like  water. 
The  vibrant  steel  sings.  Vou  wonder  what 
the  effect  of  the  new  mechanical  age  will  be 
upon  the  farmer.  I  think  that  the  answer 
is  plain.  It  was  a  Hebrew  tradition  that 
God  had  curse<l  the  land.   Certainly,  until 
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AN  IN TKKNAI. COMBI  STKIN  F.NCINK 
It  uses  only  three  or  four  gallons  of  gasoline  or  kerosene  in  plowing  an  mn-.    A  barrel  will  hold  iis  day's  fuel 
.supply.    When  it  is  adapted  to  alcohol,  the  fuel  frum  one  acre  of  (jerman  poialuc^i  will  supply  |x}wc*r  to 
plow  that  acre  for  (wo  centuries 
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On  ihc  mad  to  market 


Ready  for  sale  at  the  county  fair 


THE  PASSING   OF  THE  MAN  WITH  THE  HOE 


MAKING  ICE-CRE.\M 


Rt'NMXli  A  CONCRETE-MIXKR 


to-day,  the  plowman  has  had  to  cat  bread 
in  the  sweat  of  his  face.  The  heavy, 
monotonous,  muscle-straining  work  stamj>cd 
itself  ui)on  his  verj'  body.  Vou  saw  it  in  his 
eyes,  ^^en  called  him  a  cicxi-hojjper.  Like 
all  other  Ixxly  weary  toilers,  he  showed  the 
dulling  effect  of  slow  and  unintelligent 
drudgcr}'  u|K)n  the  human  mind.  But  with 
our  new  age  the  college  bred  man  —  the 
agricultural -coilege-brcd  man  —  is  multiply- 


ing among  farmers.  .And  the  farm-hand  of 
the  near  future  will  be  a  skilled  laborer;  like 
the  machinist  in  the  factor)-,  he  will  be  alert 
and  intelligent  for  ever\'  act  of  work. 
Machiner)'  will  furnish  the  |X)wer  for  the 
heavier  kinds  of  labor  —  the  jxjwer  that 
formerly  came  from  his  own  muscle.  .And 
the  new  era  will  enormously  magnify  his 
|)roductive  power  and  the  prcxiuctive  jxnver 
of  the  land  that  he  tills. 


THK  VERSATILK  C.^S  KNC.INK 
One  of  the  600,000  now  at  work  on  American  fanns 
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A  SrCCKSSOR  TO  THK  FAKM  WAdON 
A  tractor  that  will  haul  produce  or  plow  a*  the  occasion  demands 


The  American  of  the  generation  of  Cyrus  em  lransjX)rlation  and  manufacture  have 

McCormick  taught  the  world  how  to  shift  changed  the  world.    It  remains  for  the 

the  labor  of  binding  wheat,  mowing  hay,  American  of  our  day  to  develop  the  engine 

husking  corn,  and  threshing  grain  from  the  as  the  source  of  |X)wer  for  the  farm,  and  com- 

human  muscle  to  the  animal.    Through  plete  the  cycle  of  the  ai)j)lication  of  machin- 

the  apj)licalion  of  mechanical  power,  mod-  ery  to  all  three  of  the  great  human  uses. 


A  GAS  ENGINE  SPRAYING  FRl'IT  TREES  IN  ARKANSAS 
It  is  estimated  that  one-eighth  of  all  the  power  on  the  farms  is  mechanical 
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THE  MUSCLE  SHOALS  CANAL  ON  THE  TENNESSEE  RIVER,  IN  1889 
To  save  shippers  a  few  cents  a  ton  it  i-ost  the  National  Gi>vernment  in  maintenance  and  interest  (at  \  per  rent.) 

$12.70  for  every  ton  of  freight  hauled  thmugh  thi^  canal  in  190S 


THE  CRIME  OF  "THE  PORK  BARREL' 


HOW  MIIXIONS  AIM'HOriUATEI)  FOH  HIVEK  IMI'HOVEMENT  ARE  WASTED 
IN  FAVOR  OF  CONCRESSIONAL  I)ISTRm>> 


BY 


HUBERT  lUU  (  E  FI  LLER 


"  Thr  Crime  oj  'thr  Pork-HiirrtT  *'  and  tlw  I'l^  o  arlkU  s  -^  hu  h  jolUm.'  il — 'M  Congressman's 
Ijetlers"  ami  "Schedule  I — J'ite  CoUon  Tarijj"-^lak'en  tof^ellu  r  explain  elearty  and  li  itltout 
pari isans flip  the  'utislejul  and  dishonest  system  oj  whieh  Congress  is  both  the  author  and  the 
I'ietim;  a  system  u/nV/i  taxes  the  people  jor  the  Ixnefit  oj  the  jm;  thnrws  a'way  millions 
of  dollars  eirry  year,  and  by  indejensiNe  s pt  cial  javors  builds  up  a  parly  nuuhine  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  'whieh  perpetuates  itsetj  by  tlw  very  abuses  that  it 
'u'as  built  on.  All  three  artieles  are  by  men  'who  have  seen  the  system  at  close  range  and  'who 
know  it  'well,  and  one  oj  them  is  by  a  Congressman  who  is  both  a  iM-neficiary  and  a  I'ictim  of  it. 

THE  River  and  Harl>or  Rill  which  "The  whole  scheme  of  ri\er  improve- 

was  |)assc<l  at  the  recent  session  of  ment  is  a  humbug  and  a  steal." 

Con^ri'ss  a|)pro)»riated  $52,000,000.  His   next    sentence   explains   why  the 

a  large  part  of  which  will  be  wasted,  as  the  initjuitous  .system  has  lasted  so  long: 

millions  which  have  preceded  it  have  been.  "  Hut.  if  you  are  going  to  steal,  let  us 

Senator  Tillman  once  said  on  the  floor  of  divide  it  out  and  not  go  to  complaining." 

the  Senate:  That  is  exactly  what  is  ^onc.  TJ^vrj-'^Ie 
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are  391  Congressional  districts.  Of  these 
296  received  an  appropriation  in  the  bill 
—  practically  every  district  that  has  a 
harbor,  river,  creek,  or  bayou  within  its 
limits.  This  appropriation  (familiarly 
known  as  "the  Pork- Barrel")  is  one  of  the 
three  funds  by  which  Congressmen  are 


spicuous.  Yet  he  must  accomplish  some- 
thing to  show  his  constituents  that  he  is 
active  in  their  interest.  He  may  hope  to 
secure  a  certain  number  of  private  pension- 
bills;  possibly  he  may  secure  an  appropria- 
tion for  a  Federal  building;  but  if  there  be 
a  single  creek  in  his  district,  no  matter  how 


TVIMCAl.  DOCKS  AM)  LOAI)IN<;  I- ACILITIF.S  OS  THK  .MISSISSIPPI  KIVER 
"The  United  States  has  spent  more  <»n  the  Missi.ssippi  River  than  any  government  has  ever  spent  on  any  other 
stream  in  the  world.  The  simple  fact  remains  that  the  Mississippi  to-day  [x>sscsscs  the  channel,  but  it  is  not  used  " 


particularly  given  to  seeking  |)crsonal  advan- 
tage at  the  expense  of  the  national  treasur>'. 

The  system  works  almost  automatically. 
When  a  ncwly-electcd  Congressman  reaches 
W'ashington  he  is  unfamiliar  with  legisla- 
tive life.  He  has  no  influence.  His  com- 
mittee assignments  are  modest  and  incon- 


hopclcss  and  shallow,  he  may  secure  an 
appropriation  for  its  improvement.  It  mat- 
ters not  if  the  stream  has  never  .seen  a 
vessel,  or  if  no  ton  of  commerce  has  ever 
graced  its  surface:  he  secures,  nevertheless, 
a  j)ortion  of  the  "pork." 
The  game  works  both  ways.    To  gain 


le 
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THK  RKl)  RIVKR  (AT  THK  NH^UTM  OF  THK  CANK  kl\  KK.  LA.)  •  IMPROVKl)  '  SINC  K 
In  1908  the  trunsportution  of  841  Inns  of  frrif;ht  cost  the  C*ovcrnment  $93  a  ton  in  maintenance  alone 

access  to  "the  barrel"  he  must  secure  the  lest  they  in  turn  vote  against  his  j)rojcct. 

indorsement  of  the  [xiwers  that  dominate  Thus  he  is,  as  it  were,   "thrown  and 

Congress.    He  must  be  prepared  to  vote  branded,"  and  for  the  remainder  of  his 

for  measures  fully  as  initpiitous  as  his  own,  {)olitical  life  he  is  safe  and  regular.  The 

in  which  other  Members  arc  interested,  spirit  of  the  institution  is  indicatetl  in  a 


THE  U.  .S.  "SNAG"  BOAT  "HOWELL"  AT  THE  MOUTH  OF  THK  t  ANK  RI\T.R 
Employed  by  the  Government  to  kcrp  the  Red  River  channel  ojjcn  fi»r  one  Irainload  of  freight  a  year 
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ULlLIilNU  A  MAT  TO  KKKP  THK  MISSISSIIM'I  WITHIN  HOlNDS 


humorous  incident  which  hapi^cned  in  the 
House  of  Rej)rcst'ntatives  a  few  years  ago 
when  a  river  and  harbor  bill  was  under 
consideration.  One  item  which  bore  the 
imprint  of  folly  was  bitterly  attacked.  A 
motion  was  made  to  strike  it  out.  At  this 
juncture  the  Member  who  was  fathering 


the  project  rushed  in  on  the  floor  and 
breathlessly  exclaimed: 

"Hold  on  here,  that's  my  river!" 

That  member  is  now  in  the  Senate  and 
is  still  looking  after  his  rivers. 

Now  and  then  some  individual  Member 
of  Congress,  aroused  to  i)r()test  by  the 


MC  KSBURG'S  WATER-FRONT  ON  A  CANAl.  LF.ADINC  INTO  THF.  MISSISSIPPI 
The  change  in  Irvcl  of  ihc  river  (at  Virksburg  nearly  tn  Ufi)  makes  it  almost  imjios.sihle  to  build  effinent  docki 
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iniquities  of  river  and  harbor  bills,  arises 
in  wrath  and  assaults  them.  In  igoi 
Senator  Carter  of  Montana  filibustered  one 
of  these  ])ills  to  its  defeat.  In  April,  1910, 
Senator  Burton  of  Ohio  attacked  the 
present  system  and  the  bill  of  igio  in  a 
vigorous  speech,  while  interested  Senators, 
men  who  had  their  "[)ork"  at  stake,  sought 
to  dissuade  him  from  his  |>ur])Ose  of  expos- 
ing the  whole  miserable  system.  He  spoke 
for  two  days.  Xo  one  attempted  to  answer 
him.     There  was  no  need;    it  would  have 


\ 


been  a  waste  of  time  as  well  as  hopeless. 
They  had  the  votes  and  the  bill  was  promj)tly 
|>asse<l  upon  the  principle  of  division  and 
silence.  .\s  Senator  Carter  said  in  1901: 
"Every  man  who  has  a  piece  of  'pork'  in 
the  bill  is  expected  to  keejt  his  mouth  shut 
and  to  Sfpiare  his  conscience  with  his  duty 
under  his  oath  as  best  he  can." 

The  Board  of  .\rmy  Enj^incers  issupj>ose<l 
to  i)ass  u|)on  the  engineering  practicability 
of  the  "improvements"  {proposed.  But 
in  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill  of  the  current 
year,  numerous  projects  have  been  incor- 


porated in  direct  violation  of  the  findings 
of  the  army  engineers,  involving  an  aggre- 
gate appropriation  of  more  than  Si.roo.ooo. 

An  appropriation  of  S30.000  is  included 
for  the  improvement  of  (ircat  Salt  Pond, 
a  so-called  harbor  of  refuge  in  Rhode  Island. 
The  Federal  Government  to  date  has 
ex|)ended  $199,000  on  this  project.  All  this 
has  been  done  despite  an  adverse  recommen- 
dation, not  alone  by  the  coqis  of  engineers, 
but  also  by  the  state  olVicials  of  Rhcxle 
Island,  who  said  in  their  re|K)rt  of  UfO^: 


"This  committee  is  con\inic(l  that  the  public 
interests  have  not  l)een  subscr\'cd  by  the  cx])en- 
diture  of  money  at  Great  Salt  Pond.  .  .  . 
(and)  that  further  cx{K'nditure  <»f  money  on  this 
entcqirise  wduUI  Ik;  wasteful.  The  committee 
was  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  expen- 
diture of  this  sum  of  money,  .as  well  as  all  otiier 
money  that  has  l)een  ap|)r(>|»riated  and  expen<led 
for  the  construction  of  an  inner  liarlx)r  at  (ireat 
Salt  Pond,  could  not  possibly  Ik.'  api)lied  to  .such 
puqx>sc  with  any  l)eneticial  result." 

Scarcely  a  mile  distant  there  is  another  har- 
bor of  refuge  ujxm  which  the  Govemment  has 
expended  more  than  half  a  million  dollars. 


THK  m.\nchj:stkr  ship  canal,  k.\(;land 

An  inland  waterway  where  «K:can-gi>in|i  vcsscU  of  large  tunnagc  can  be  efficiently  lu;idcd  and  unloaded 
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THK  BkKAKWATER  AT  SANDY  BAY.  MASS. 
Work  w.is  lioKun  on  the  Sandy  Bay  harbor  o(  rt'digr  in  1SS5. 
More  than  f  i.soo.ooo  has  iievn  si«ni  aln-utly.  Anojhcr  $5,000,000 
is  ncrdod  lo  cnmpk-le  the  work.    At  the  prewnt  nitc  of  appro- 
priation it  will  t^ikc  51  ycur^  mote 

The  original  item  appropriating  $200,000 
for  improving  the  Sabine- Xeches  Canal  in 
Texas  by  increasing  the  depth  to  twenty- 


four  feet  and  the  bottom  width  to  eighty 
feet  was  changed  in  conference  to  an 
authorization  of  a  re-survey.  This  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  a  survey  just  completed 
condemned  the  project.  The  puqiose  of 
this  improvement  is  to  make  seai>orts  of  the 
towns  of  Beaumont  and  Orange,  located  re- 
spectively on  the  Neches  and  Sabine  Rivers. 
The  entire  project  contemjjlates  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  $753,000.  The  "improvement" 
involved  is  at  once  so  extravagant  and  so 
ridiculous  as  to  tax  human  credulity. 

Probably  the  most  indefensible  item  of 
the  bill  is  that  which  contemj)lates  the 
appropriation  of  Sr, 000,000  for  the  so-called 
Lakes-to-the-(lulf  Waterway.  It  docs  not 
become  immediately  available,  but  it  is 
the  opening  wedge  for  the  long  agitated 
14-foot  waterway  from  Chicago  by  way  of 
St.  Louis  and  the  Mississip|)i  River  to  the 
Gulf   of    Mexico.    Klaborate   and  com- 


THK  CA.SCAI>1<:S  "  IMPR( )VKMKNT "  ON  THK  COLrMIlI.^  RI\  KR  IN  OREGON  IN  3890 
Which  \va6  under  coii:>iructiun  U>r  at-vcnlecn  years  and  cust$4,ooo,ooo 
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THK  COOSA  RIVKR.  ALA..  IN  ITS  NAITRAL  STATK 
It  will  require  33  locks  and  dams,  whiih  will  cost  ^^,000,000,  lu  make  this  section  na\igablc 

prchcnsive  surveys  have  been  made  of  this       One  of  the  most  slarinp  defects  of  our 

project,  whose  cost  has  been  estimated  at  river  and  harbor  bills  is  the  custom  of 

§150,000.000.    The  entire  proposition  was  makintj  i)artial  appropriations  for  a  lar{j;e 

condemned  —  and  yet  the  bill  contains  the  number  of  improvements  without  adequate 

appropriation.  provision  for  their  ultimate  c()m|>letion.  It 
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THK  HKNNKPIN  CANAL  — A  WASTKI)  S7.00(MXM» 
"  The  chairman  of  ihe  0>mmju»f  on  Kivrrs  and  HarVxirs  was  General  T.J.  Ht-nfliTson,  who  liv«.-«l  in  the 
Illinois  ilistriit  Iraversol  by  the  pn»jK)sc'<i  canal.    He  di)tninalc"(l  the  ("omniillci-.    The  canal  was  licjjun  —  not 
iM-raust-  lh<  re  was  any  wi«les{»rea»l  demand  for  it.  hut  Ix'cause  of  its  influente  upon  his  own  |>ersonal  and 
|Mililiial  welfare" 


PART  OF  THi:  Sl.HHI.ODi)  •  IMPROVK.MK.NTS"  ON  THE  BIG  SANDY  RIVER.  KENTUCKY 
One  heavy  coal-train  ran  carry  more  freight  than  this  waterway  carried  during  the  whole  year  1909 
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comes  from  the  desire  to  spread  the  money 
over  as  many  Congressional  dislricls  as 
possible.  The  same  cause  leads  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  number  of  disconnected- 
scattered,  and  ill-advised  projects,  ipetead 
of  a  comprehensive  scheme.  ^■•^ 

Two  or  three  examples  will  sen'C. 
Twenty-two  years  ago  a  breakwater  was 
commenced  at  Bar  Harbor,  Maine.  Approxi- 
mately $220,000  has  been  appropriated  to 
date.  It  is  estimated  that  $200,000  is 
necessary  to  complete  the  project.  The 
amount  appropriated  in  the  River  and 
Harbor  Bill  of  the  current  year,  $25,000. 
is  one  eighth  of  that  amount.  Thus  with 
an  annual  appropriation  of  this  same  sum 
it  would  require  eight  years  to  complete 
the  work. 

Work  has  been  in  progress  at  the  Sandy 
Bay  harbor  of  refuge  in  Massachusetts 
since  1885,  with  an  expenditure  to  date  of 
$1,587,918.  The  lust  bill  carried  Sioo.ooo 
for  this  sj)ecific  harbor,  while  the  cost* of 
completing  the  improvement  is  estimated 
at  $5,154,952.  At  the  rate  set  by  the  last 
apprcpriation,  it  will  require  to  complete  it 
fifty-one  years  more,  which,  added  to  the 
twenty-five  years  past,  make  a  total  of 
seventy-six  years. 

At  the  rate  of  appropriation  in  the  last 
bill,  ten  years  will  be  required  to  complete 
the  breakwater  at  New  Haven,  Conn.;  nine 
years  to  com[)lete  the  improvement  of  the 
Tennessee  River  above  Chattanooga;  four- 
teen years  to  complete  the  present  project 
for  improving  the  Columbia  and  lower 
Willamette  rivers  below  Portland,  Ore., 
where  work  has  been  in  progress  for  eight 
years  on  the  j)resent  plan. 

•Another  glaring  example  is  furnished  by 
the  a[)propriation  for  the  Harlem  River. 
The  existing  project  was  commenced  in 
1878  and  moditied  in  1886.  The  last 
bill  appropriated  Si 50.000.  Ai  this  rale 
between  seven  and  eight  years  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  a  work  on  which  one 
and  a  half  million  dollars  has  already 
been  spent.  The  importance  of  the  river 
is  indicated  by  the  total  ol  43,768.658  tons 
which  traversed  the  stream  in  1908. 

The  James  River  between  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  Chesapeake  Bay  affords  another 
eloquent  example  of  this  same  condition. 
There  the  existing  project  of  imr  ment 


was  commenced  in  1884.  There  has  already 
been  $1,800,000  expended;  and  $3,540,000 
is  necessar}'  for  its  completion.  At  the 
present  rate  of  appropriation  this  will 
require  fourteen  years  —  a  total  of  forty 
years. 

The  improvement  of  Bayou  Plaquemine, 
by  dredging  a  channel  and  constructing  a 
lock  to  connect  the  bayou  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  was  undertaken  in  1887. 
The  work  has  only  just  been  completed 
after  an  interval  of  over  twenty  years,  in- 
volving a  total  expenditure  of  Si. 740,000. 

From  a  variety  of  reasons  one  of  the  most 
interesting  rivers  for  which  an  appropria- 
tion has  been  authorized  is  the  Youghi- 
ogheny  in  Pennsylvania.  This  is  a  branch 
of  the  Monongahela  River,  which  is  in  turn 
a  branch  of  the  Ohio. 

Whatever  the  a\owed  reason  for  this 
project  may  be,  the  real  purpose  is 
the  improvement  of  1,125  acres  of  land 
which  would  thus  be  reclaimed  for  manu- 
facturing [)urf>oses.  In  1907  the  engineers 
reiK)rted  adversely  u\)on  the  project.  Two 
years  later,  however,  the  improvement  of 
a  section  of  the  river  up  to  West  Newton,  a 
distance  of  eighteen  miles  from  the  mouth, 
was  recommended  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $1,050,000.  The  improvement  contem- 
plates the  building  of  three  locks  and  dams 
costing  $350,000  each.  The  R.^r  and 
Harbor  Bill  of  19 10  approj)riatcs  Sioo,ooo 
for  this  purpose.  The  project  in  itself 
should  never  be  undertaken.  It  is  not 
justifiable;  it  is  a  local  interest,  an  improve- 
ment of  a  branch  of  a  branch.  But  the 
Congressman  from  that  district  is  the 
Honorable  John  Dal/.ell,  one  of  the  ruling 
trio  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
whole  projK)sition  smacks  of  "log^Iling" 
and  the  "pork-barrel"  in  its  most  inicfuitous 
form. 

The  Government  began  work  on  the 
Columbia  River  at  the  Cascade  Gorge  in 
1878.  This  improvement  consists  of  works 
on  a  canal  some  three  thousand  feet  long, 
including  the  necessar}'  lock.  In  1878  the 
cohi  was  estimated  at  $3,500,000.  The 
canal  was  finally  practically  completed  in 
1895  at  a  total  cost  of  about  $4,000,000. 
Some  work  still  remains  to  be  done  on  this 
im|)rovement.  In  six  of  the  inter\ening 
years   Congress   made   no  appropriation 
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whatever.  For  seventeen  years  not  a  {jar- 
tide  of  benefit  accrued  either  to  the  public 
or  to  the  Government. 

The  bt-ncfits  to  commerce  from  this 
meth(Kl  of  expenditure  are  about  what  one 
would  expect  from  such  a  system.  A 
good  illustrattcNi  is  the  condition  of  trafllic 
on  the  Teniussee  River  near  Chattanooga, 
where  the  Muscle  Shoals  Canal  has  been 
built  at  a  cost  of  §3,191,726.  More  than 
Si,ic»,ooo  has  been  expended  for  repairs 
and  maintenance  since  comf^etioo.  In  the 
year  1908  $53^3  was  expended  for  this 
|M!r]>ose.  The  amount  of  freii^ht  of  all 
classes  carried  through  this  canal  in  1908 
was  12,539  tons.  It  fluctuates  from  year 
to  year,  but  that  is  a  fair  average.  Thus, 
based  simply  upon  the  amount  cxy)ended 
for  maintenance  and  repairs  for  tlic  year 
1908  —  the  last  for  winch  ligurcs  arc  avaii- 
abte  —  the  cost  to  the  peo])le  of  the  United 
States  was  $4.26  fen:  every  ton  of  freight 
carried.  And  if  we  compute  interest  at 
3  p)er  cent,  on  the  original  cost  of  the  im- 
provement, a  further  sum  of  $7.65  per  ton 
must  be  aidded>  making  a  total  of  $11.91 
for  every  ton  of  frei{$t  passing  throu^ 
this  canal. 

The  advcxrates  of  the  Muscle  Shoals 
Canal  have  msisted  that  it  was  their  inten> 
tion  to  develof)  a  commerce  which  would 

})ass  throuL'h  the  Tennessee  River  and  then 
up  the  C  )i)io  to  Cincinnati  and  other  ( )hio 
River  points.  This  is  a  practical  impos- 
sibility from  an  economic  and  commercial 
standpoint.  The  Tennessee  River  follows 
a  wanderini:  course,  flowinf^  now  southerly, 
then  westerly,  txcasionally  easterly,  and 
a  I  Icngtli  northerly.  Three  sides  of  the 
compass  must  be  boxed  to  transport  freight 
by  river,  say  between  Chattanooga  and 
Cineinnati.  And  at  the  same  time  a  rail- 
road connects  these  two  cities  with  a  mileage 
of  338  miles,  but  a  fracdon  of  the  distance 
by  water. 

It  cost  ? -^8,2 1 8.50  to  maintain  a  lock 
and  dam  in  the  Wabash  River  at  Grand 
Rapids,  lU.  and  Ind.,  in  1908.  The  total 
traffic  through  this  lock  for  the  same  year 
was  5,121  tons,  of  which  more  than  4.440 
tons  were  lumVxr  ar,d  tinilHT.  Lumber 
and  timber  do  not  retjuirc  canalisation  for 
their  transportation,  since  they  can  best  be 
carried  by  raits  floated  or  poied  down 


stream.  A  balance,  then,  of  080  tons 
remains  of  com,  shdls,  and  miscellaneous 

freight.  The  mere  cost  of  maintaining  this 
lock,  therefore,  was  approximately  $7.46 
per  ton  for  all  classes,  including  lumber 
in  its  various  forms,  and  S56  for  every 
ton  of  freight  carried  through  it,  delud- 
ing lumber. 

The  cost  to  June  30,  190'),  of  the  improve- 
ment undertaken  by  the  genera!  {govern- 
ment on  the  Big  Sandy  River  and  its  forks, 
the  Tug  and  the  Levisa,  including  main- 
tenance, has  been  61,399,569.  The  onn- 
mercial  statistics  for  the  calendar  venr 
ending  December  31, 1909,  on  these  streams 
areas  follows: 

TRAFFIC  ON  THE  BIG  SANDY 

Cemmcdiiy  Tms 

TimfKT  and  lumber   75.199 

Railroad  ties   14,500 

Live  stock  and  poultry   171 

Grain   8a 

Produce    35 

Coal,  bituminous   579 

General  merchandise   1,143 

Total  ....   91,709  • 

Number  of  passengiers      ....  5,046 

Exclusive  of  timber,  such  as  lumber  and 
ooss-ties,  the  total  trafhc  amounted  to  3,010 

tons.  Computed  on  a  l)asis  of  jmt  rent, 
on  the  in\estment,  it  cost  the  Govern- 
ment $20  for  each  ton  of  this  freight 
transported.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
luml>er  in  this  district  will  soon  be  entirely 
exhausted,  and  tbus  no  longer  an  object 
of  iransj/urialion. 

On  the  Kentucky  River  the  Government 
has  built  ele\'en  locks  and  dams  at  a  totiU 
cost  of  $3,094,000  for  construction  and 
$1,772,000  for  maintenance,  makin;:  a  total 
of  about  §4,900,000.  In  spite  of  the  enor- 
mous amount  opended  for  improving  this 
river,  traffic  has  decreased.  In  1889,  ^th 
liut  five  lix  ks  and  dam-,  the  total  tonnage 
was  433.505  tons;  while  in  1909,  after  the 
completion  of  clc\en  locks  and  dams,  it 
amounted  to  but  433,854  tons,  of  whidi 
288,331  tons  were  made  up  of  lumber  and 
logs.  The  expenditure  for  maintenance 
alone  for  this  year  brings  the  cost  to  the 
Government  something  in  excess  of  $1  per 
ton. 
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The  Green  River  in  Kcntudcy  affoids  an 

excellent  example  of  pitiful  traffic  con- 
ditions. Six  locks  and  dams  have  been 
built  on  this  stream,  and  three  more  are 
urged  by  the  optimistic  citizens  of  the  locah'ty. 

The  statistic^  of  commerce  passing  Lock 
No.  6  on  this  river  sct\-q  a??  an  index  of 
gencra.1  contlitioiis  on  the  entire  stream. 

CRKKN    RIVER    TRAFFIC    AT    LOCK  6 


ComniodUy  Tons 

Coal   139 

Corn   16 

Salt   55 

Oil   io 

Flour  .   40 

Sugar   5 

Hay   31 

Cattle   3 

Swine   i 

Lumber   6 

Iron   5 

Horses  and  mules   i 

Miscellaneous   1,819 


These  statistics  are  liberal,  since  they 
relate  to  the  most  important  section  of  the 
ri\er,  that  ])ortion  leading  to  Mammoth 
Cave  and  comprising  a  16-mile  pool.  They 
reach  a  total  of  little  more  than  2,000  Ions. 
And  in  the  £acc  of  such  returns  the  Govern- 
ment  is  urged  to  expend  approximately 
$750,000  for  three  more  locks  and  dams  — 
possibly  to  bring  down  to  the  marts  of  trade 
another  lone  mule  now  braying  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  stream. 

On  the  iifjper  section  of  the  Coosa  Rt\  cr, 
in  Alabama,  a  projetl  was  adopted  in  1890 
and  modified  in  1892,  providing  for  the  con- 
struction of  twenty-three  locks  and  dams  at 
a  total  cost  of  $3,106,422.  Up  to  June  30, 
1909,  $401,372  had  been  expended,  with 
only  4  per  cent  of  the  project  completed. 
I  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Army  Engi- 
neer Corps  for  1909: 

**On  account  of  the  nunurous  rapids,  this  part 
of  ihe  river  has  never  been  navigable.  As  yet, 
no  benefit  has  been  derived  from  this  improve- 
ment and  its  value  is  entirely  dependent  on  the 
completion  of  the  entire  «y«tcm.  Amount 
(estimated)  required  for  the  completion  of  the 
easting  project  is  $6,059,913.'* 

In  short,  at  such  an  enormous  cost,  Con- 
gress proposes  to  "improve"  a  stream  upon 

which  nature  never  intended  that  a  boat 
should  ply.   It  seenis  as  though  Congress 


ought  at  least  to  limit  its  appropriations  to 
rivers  already  in  existence  and  not  extend 
them  in  an  effort  to  create  other  rivers  never 
inttsided  by  nature. 

The  Illinois  and  MtssissipfH  Canal,  more 
familiarly  known  as  the  Henne]>in  Canal, 
is  one  of  the  most  expcnsixe  monuments  of 
the  world  to  legislative  folly.  The  object  ot 
this  canal  is  to  furnish  a  link  in  a  naviga- 
ble waterway  from  Lake  Michigan  to 
the  Mississippi  River  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rock  River  in  Illinois.  The  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1890  made  the  first 
appropriation  for  the  construction  of  this 
enormous  imdertaking,  and  active  work 
was  begun  in  1892. 

i  o  the  close  of  the  tiscal  year  of  June  30, 
1909,  $7,401,100  has  been  expended.  Tlie 
prophecies  of  the  promoters  of  this  ambi- 
tious waterway  so>:nd  \cn'  much  like  the 
prospectus  of  a  cf)m]>any  formed  to  extract 
gold  from  the  water  of  ihe  sea.  The  Hon- 
orable Jeremiah  H.  Murphy,  of  Iowa,  was 
a  Member  of  Congress  elected  on  the  cam- 
paign pledge  tvf  securing  the  construction  of 
this  artificial  watenvay.  He  declared  that 
it  would  result  in  an  annual  saving  to  the 
people  <A  the  United  States  of  $20,000,000 
a  year.  The  Govemorcrflowa  at  that  time, 
while  less  oj)timistic,  was  extremely  generous 
in  his  predictions.  He  i)laced  the  annual 
saving  at  $15,000,000  a  year. 

At  that  time  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rivers  and  Harbors  was  Gen- 
eral T.  J.  Henderson,  who  livetl  in  the 
Illinois  district  traversed  by  the  proposed 
canal.  He  dominated  that  committee.  The 
canal  was  begun  —  not  because  there  was 
any  widespread  demand  for  it.  but  liccait^o 
of  its  influence  ujjon  his  own  personal  and 
political  wth'are. 

The  canal  was  filled  with  water  and  for- 
mally opened  to  navigation  October  24, 1907. 
And  dtirin  /  the  calendar  year  of  rooS  a  total 
of  8,512  iockages  were  made  at  the  thirty 
locks  and  emergency  gate.  Of  the  total 
lockages,  3,478  were  made  for  United  States 
boats  and  5,034  for  commercial  boats; 
720  of  the  lockages  were  made  for  com- 
mercial steamboats  and  689  for  barges. 
The  remainder  were  for  houseboats,  gaso- 
line launches,  and  n  .wl^oats. 

S(  .in  ( ly  less  startling  are  some  of  the  les- 
sons to  be  drawn  from  ri\ers  where  opcn- 
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channel  navigation  has  been  secured  by 
government  improvement.  The  Red  River, 
between  its  mouth  and  Fulton,  Ark.,  a  dis- 
tance of  505  miles,  flows  through  a  fertile 
region  rich  in  cotton,  sugar,  and  other  agri* 
cultural  prcxliict?.  The  Government  first 
undertook  its  improvement  in  182S.  Since 
that  time  $2,548,377  has  been  ex[>cnded  on 
this  section  of  the  river.  In  1908,  878,203 
was  expended  for  maintenance  and  im- 
provement. Yet  the  traffic  on  this  stretch 
of  over  500  miles  for  1908  was  almost  negli- 
gible. Exclusive  of  saw-logs,  the  commerce 
was  made  up  of  6  tons  of  cotton;  300  tons  of 
cotton-seed;  hides  and  skins,  .05  of  a  ton; 
[)Fovision8,  6  tons;  grain,  18  tons;  miscel- 
laneous, 511  tons  —  a  grand  total  of  841 
tons.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  Government 
cxf>ended  Syj  for  each  ton  of  freight  carried 
on  this  section  of  the  river,  exclusive  of  logs 
and  timber.  This  estimate  is  based  upon  the 
mere  cost  of  maintenance.  Adding  to  this 
interest  at  3  jier  cent,  on  the  total  cost  of 
the  improvement,  it  cost  the  Government 
the  incredible  sum  of  $183  per  ton.  Yet, 
despite  the  miserable  showing  of  the  Red 
River,  an  expenditure  of  over  ^1,928.869  has 
already  been  made  for  improving  the 
Ouachita  River,  a  tributary  oi  the  Red,  in 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana. 

The  Arkansas  River,  passing  through 
Oklahoma  and  .\rkansas,  and  approxi- 
mately one  thousand  miles  in  length .  has 
received  the  bounty  of  Congress  to  the 
extent  of  $2,476,880.  Yet  in  the  hist  year 
its  total  commerce  was  92,455  tons,  approxi> 
malely  the  same  as  the  modest  Racco<jn 
Creek  of  New  Jersey,  upon  which  the  total 
aj)propriations  to  date  have  been  but 
$26,271. 

The  Mississippi  River,  famed  in  history 

and  tradition,  is  a  notable  object>]^on  for 

the  student  of  American  waterways.  On 
the  entire  river  between  St.  Paul  and  New 
Orleans  the  Government  has  expended 
more  than  $90,000,000.  On  the  stretch 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  —  approximately  205 
miles  —  on  w'hich  is  located  the  city  of 
St.  Louis,  $12,000,000  has  been  spent. 
And  yet  the  tfaffic  on  this  section  of  the 
river  has  been  constancy  (hcrea  inL'.  In 
f88o  fourteen  times  as  mu<  h  ri\  t  r  freight 
was  received  and  shipped  at  St.  Louis  as 


in  1909.  In  1909  it  amounted  to  but 
374,093  tons. 

RI\'KR   BrSDTESS,   PORT  OF  ST.  LOUIS 

TaHlBMU    Total  Tatu       Ttttl  Tcmt  OmdTtltf 
*^     Aniuti    FrH^Rt^d  Fnigkl  SUppti  Tmt 

1880  4,692     1,092,175     1,038,350  2,130,525 

1881  3,951     1,208,430      884,025  2,092,455 

1890  3,201       663,730       617,985  1,281,715 

1891  a,9oo  59>»X40  512930  1,105,070 
1900  3,2x7  5za,oxo  945,580  757,590 
1909    374,093 

The  United  States  has  spent  more  on  this 
stretch  of  205  miles  of  the  Mississippi  than 
the  central  government  of  Germany  has 
expended  for  improving  &e  Rhine  Irotii 
Strasburg  to  the  frontier  of  TT(:>Iland,  a  dis- 
tance of  355  miles.  Vet  on  this  section  of  the 
Rhine  the  total  tonnage  in  10/38  was  approxi- 
mately 40,000,000  tons  as  against  less  than 
375,000  tons  on  the  Mississippi.  The 
United  States  has  spent  more  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  than  any  i^ovcmmcnt  has  ever 
spent  on  any  other  stream  in  the  w'orld. 
And  wc  could  take  the  40,000,000  tons  of 
annual  traffic  on  the  Rhine  and  handle  it 
to  better  advantage  on  the  Mississippi,  with 
room  for  untold  millions  more.  The  simple 
fact  remains  that  the  Mississippi  to-day 
possesses  the  channel,  but  it  is  not  used. 

The  United  States  has  spent  $339,000,000 
in  the  last  fifteen  years  upon  its  rivers  and 
harbors,  and  during  this  time  the  traffic 
on  the  rivers  has  steadily  declined. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  expen- 
ditures for  our  harbors  do  not  deserve  die 
general  condemnation  which  must  be  vi^ted 
upon  river  or  inland  appropriations.  The 
harbors  have  quite  largely  justified  the 
Federal  largesses  of  which  they  have  been 
the  recipients.  Yet  twice  as  much  money 
has  been  expended  upon  our  rivers  as  upon 
our  harbors. 

Some  fifteen  years  ajzo  it  became  apparent 
to  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests 
along  the  Missouri  River  that  this  great 
stream  should  be  utilized  again  for  com- 
merce. There  had  been  a  magnificent 
commerce  uj>on  it.  To  investors  and  prac- 
tical luisine-s  men  it  a]>]>earetl  likely  that 
it  would  be  profitable  to  restore  boat  lines 
and  resume  nangation.  A  company  was 
organized  and  three  boats  were  launched 
to  i>ly  the  stretch  lietwcen  Kansas  City  and 
St.  Louis.   Everything  augured  succes> 
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Between  these  two  thriving  dties  the  river 

then,  as  now,  paralleled  a  marrnificent 
railroad  tonnage.  Today  it  i*araUels  a 
larger  tonnage  of  freight  per  day  than  any 
other  equal  stretch  of  river  in  the  country. 

What  was  the  result  of  this  ambitious  yet 
reasonable  undertaking^?  Immediately  the 
railroad  lines  organized  a  {X)wer[iil  and 
effective  opposition.  They  at  once  re- 
duced their  freight  tariffs  to  one-thiid  of 
the  schedule  which  had  former  existed. 
They  even  carried  the  frciirht  at  almost 
any  price  which  the  shippers  were  willing 
to  pay.  The  result  was  foreordained.  The 
stock  in  the  boat  lines  was  soon  worth  practi^ 
rally  nothinii;  the  Ijoat?  were  '>old  and  re- 
moved from  the  stream;  com]  a  titinn  cea<;ed  — 
and  the  old  railroad  freight-schetlules  were  re- 
stored. And  this  history  has  been  duplicated 
on  practically  every  river  in  the  country. 

Now  an  improvement,  estimated  to  cost 
$3,500,000,  is  projeit((l  for  the  Missouri 
River.  This  will  give  a  ]>erraancnt  6-foot 
channel  the  year  roiuid.  Scnne  even  advo* 
cate  a  $2o.o-3o,ooo  improvement.  The 
River  and  Harbor  Bill  of  1910  carries  an 
appropriation  of  Si, 000,000  for  starting 
work,  without  makiog  it  dear  which  project 
is  to  be  undertaken.  The  business  men  of 
Kansas  City  have  orc;ani7cd  a  coqx>ration 
with  a  capital  <;toek  of  Si 0.000,000,  of  which 
$1,000,000  has  already  been  subscribed,  to 
operate  boats  on  the  river  to  St.  Louis  and 
intervming  points.  Logically  the  question 
suggests  itself:  will  the  slii[>iiin^  intere?rs 
again  play  into  the  hands  of  the  railroads? 
Whatever  llic  alleged  reasons  may  be  for 
this  improvement  and  whatever  time  may 
demonstrate,  the  real  motive  is  the  regula* 
tion  of  railroad  rates  between  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City. 

To  make  river  appropriations  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  milraad  freight-rates 
is  to  admit  that  the  courts  of  the  country 
and  its  laws  arc  ?o  weak  and  so  inefficient 
that  we  cannot  control  the  railroads. 

Senator  Burton,  the  recognized  authority 
upon  waterway  transportation,  who  has 
made  a  life  "^tudy,  not  alone  of  Ann  riran. 
but  also  of  Kuropean  rivers  and  harbors, 
and  who  led  the  fight  on  the  last  "Pork- 
Barrel"  appropriation,  has  offered  two 
stiggestions  for  the  relief  of  the  waterways 
from  unfair  railroad  competition* 


The  first  is  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 

Commission  shall  be  piven  the  power  to 
ti\  mininnuTi  railroad-rates  where  water 
competition  exists,  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  now  have  the  power  to  determine 
maximum  rates.  An  analogous  system  pre- 
vails in  France,  where  the  railroads  are  com- 
pelled to  charge  20  per  cent,  more  than  boat 
lines  for  transporting  freight  between  com- 
peting points.  The  American  people  are 
not  prepared  for  such  radical  legislation  as 
that  which  has  maintained  the  prosperity 
of  French  waterways,  but  if  this  suggested 
power  be  conferred  upon  the  Intmtate 
Commerce  Commission  it  will  at  least 
f)rohil)it  the  economic  phenomenon  of  rail- 
roads carryintr  freiiiht  between  given  points 
at  an  absolute  imancial  loss. 

The  second  suggestion  is  that  the  rail- 
roads be  forbidden  to  increase  a  rate  when 
it  has  once  been  lowered,  where  the  manifest 
j)uriH)sc  of  the  reduction  was  to  destroy 
waterway  conipelilion.  This  is  similar  to 
the  system  practised  in  England,  where 
the  railroads  are  not  permitted  to  raise  rates 
once  lowered  except  on  the  appro\al  of  the 
boards  of  trade.  In  Cierniany  and  Belgium, 
with  the  states  owning  the  railroads  and 
controlling  the  waterways,  the  railroads 
are  not  permitted  to  earn,"  certain  coarser 
elasses  of  freight  which  lend  themselves 
readily  to  transportation  by  boats. 

But  besides  the  railroad  competition, 
American  rivers  suffer  under  natural  dis- 
advanta'^cs. 

Rivt-rs  follow  a  natural  channel  which  is 
lixed.  Railroads  can  be  built  in  any 
direction  ccmnecting  the  metropolis  with 
tile  smallest  and  most  inaccessible  hamlet, 
coal  mine,  or  forest.  Branch  lines,  switches, 
and  enormous  terminal  facilities  can  be 
readily  constructed.  The  importance  of 
terminals  is  a  point  generally  overlooked 
by  those  who  have  given  but  superficial 
attention  to  the  question  of  watenvays. 
Terminal  values  of  railroad  properties 
o\'ershadow  in  value  the  roadbnls.  Fur- 
ther, freight  can  be  more  readily  transferred 
from  one  railroad  to  another  than  from 
boats  to  niilroads.  By  this  is  meant  not 
alone  the  mere  physical  transfer  of  goods, 
but  also  the  through-haul  of  cars  without 
the  necessity  of  breaking  bulk,  and  the 
Industrial    organization    which  permits 
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through-billing  over  various  roads,  pro- 
rating, and  the  settlement  of  joint  accounts. 

On  some  of  the  most  important  rivers  of 
the  countr)'  the  oscillation  in  their  levels 
is  so  great  and  so  uncertain  as  to  make  it 
almost  impossible  to  establish  suitable 
terminals  or  proper  machincr)'  for  loading 
and  unloadini;  boats.  Thus  the  variation 
in  the  Ohio  River  at  Cincinnati  is  more  than 
60  feet;  that  of  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis, 
43.92  feet;  between  Memphis  and  Helena, 
Ark.,  54.75  feet;  at  Vicksbuig,  Mi^,  58.98 
feet;  and  at  Xew  Orleans,  21  feet.  So 
it  is  impossible  to  build  a  terminal  which 
will  at  all  times  accommodate  river  traffic 
on  a  stream  whose  level  is  so  variable  and 
uncertain.  What  may  appnixiniate  the 
lex  el  to-day  will  be  under  water  to-morrow 
and  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  water  on  some 
day  following. 

Another  handicap  under  which  rivers 
naturally  suffer  is  the  fact  tiut  distances 
traversed  between  terminals  are  usually 
shorter  by  rail.  The  most  notable  example 
of  this  condition  is  to  be  found  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, with  its  riotous  extravagance  of  dis- 
tances. For  example,  by  rail  it  is  only  396 
miles  from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans,  while 
by  river  the  distance  is  734  miles,  almost 
double.  Between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans 
the  rail  distance  is  699  miles,  while  the  river 
channel  measures  approximately  t  ,200  miles. 

If  Congress  should  make  Senator  Bur 
ton's  suggestions  into  law  or  find  some  other 
method  of  protcrtinq  the  water  traffic  from 
unfair  railrojid  competition,  it  would  seem 
wise  to  spend  money  upon  the  improvement 
of  those  rivers  whose  natural  conditions  will 
allow  heavy  tralTic,  but  not  before  then. 

This  luini!;  done,  a  systematic  plan  of 
ini['rovcment  must  be  devised — a  plan 
which  deals  with  rivers  from  source  to  mouth 
as  one  continuous  whole,  and  which  con- 
siders their  value  not  only  for  navigation  but 
for  the  manifold  other  uses  to  which  they 
can  be  yuit.  First,  the  main  streams  should 
be  improved,  and  then  the  i)runches;  and 
these  improvements  should  be  confmed  to 
cases  where  there  I<  j  romise  of  adequate 
commercial  and  traffic  development.  There 
should  be  no  more  cases  of  6  foot  channels  in 
branch  streams  and  4-foot  channels  in  main 
streams.  There  should  be  a  standard  of 
depth  and  width  of  channel  so  that  one  type 


or  class  of  boats  of  standard  gauge  ma\  j)ly 
all  streams,  and  so  Uiat  commerce  may  be 

billed  throur:'h  from  various  points  having 
water  communication.  Projects  under- 
taken should  be  pushed  to  rapid  completion. 
Dribbling  appropriations  should  be  eliflai- 

nated  and  driven  to  the  limbo  of  disrq>ute. 

President  Taft  has  sj)okcn  in  no  uncer- 
tain terras  on  the  vicious  features  of  our 
river  and  harbor  legislation.    He  said: 

"I  do  think  we  have  now  reached  the  time  in 
the  history  of  the  development  of  our  waterways 
when  a  new  method  ought  to  be  adopted.  .  .  . 
This  improvement  of  waterways,  tlic  im- 
provement by  the  irrigation  of  arid  and  sub -a rid 
lands,  and  all  this  conservation  of  resources, 
is  not  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  *pork' 
to  every  part  of  the  countr}*.  K\ery  measure 
that  is  to  be  takea  up  is  to  be  adopted  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  to  be  useful  to  the  country  at 
large  and  not  on  the  ground  that  it  is  going  to 
send  certain  Congressmen  back  to  Congress,  or 
on  the  ground  tiiat  it  is  going  to  make  a  certain 
part  of  the  country  during  the  expenditure  of 
that  money  prosperous.  .  .  .  The  method 
1  am  in  favor  of  is  this:  That  we  should  take  up 
every  comprehensive  project  on  its  merits,  and 
we  should  determine,  by  all  the  means  at  our 
command,  whether  the  country  in  which  that 
project  is  to  be  <  arried  out  is  so  far  dcveloyjed 
as  lo  Justify  ihc  cx|)enditure  of  a  large  sum  in 
carrjdng  out  the  project,  and  whether  the  pro- 
ject will  be  useful  when  done." 

\  decided  step  toward  better  things  would 

be  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  coopera- 
tive improvement  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  localities  immediately  ben- 
efited. In  the  first  place,  the  Federal 
Government  shotdd  not  impose  a  tax  on  the 
country  at  large  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
a  restricted  locality.  Worthy  projects  will 
rerei\e  the  financial  indorsement  of  local 
interests.  Unworthy  projects  deser\'e  no 
consideration.  Thus  tnany  "improve- 
ments" now  most  insistently  demanded 
would  not  be  advocated  if  the  localities  inter- 
ested were  ta.xed  for  a  share  of  the  cost. 
Cities  or  local  boards  of  trade  should  furnish 
adequate  terminals,  warehouses,  and  facili* 
ties  for  the  economical  and  scientific  load- 
ing and  unloading  of  freight.  This  method 
of  })articipation  between  the  central  and 
local  governments  has  been  followed  with 
commendable  results  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  Germany.  In  France,  for  example 
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local  interests  involved  arc  required  to  con- 
tribute 50  per  cent,  of  the  actual  cost  of 
all  inland  waterway  improvements,  the 
National  Government  furnishing  a  like 
amount.  This  principle  merits  the  flattery 
of  imitation  by  the  United  States.  Let  the 
Government  reserxe  its  bounty  for  those 
who  demonstrate  a  desire  and  a  capacity 
to  bear  their  proportion  of  the  burden.  A 
modified  form  of  this  theory  has  been  prac- 
tised on  the  lower  Mississippi,  where  the 
states  interested  have  contributed  50  per 
cent,  or  more  of  the  cost  of  le\  ecs  necessary 
to  protect  the  banks  from  the  ravages  of  the 
stream.  This  practice  shouJd  be  extended 
to  all  waterway  [irojects. 

Hut  whatever  the  future  may  suuf,'est,  one 
thing  is  certain  —  the  "Pork-Barrel"  must 


go.  Every  dictate  of  moral  and  }>oiitica] 
conscience  demands  a  revolution  in  the  sys- 
tem of  making  river  and  harbor  appropria- 
tions. The  whims  of  Congressmen,  the 
poUtical  exi^des  of  certain  districts,  and 
the  selfish  demands  of  local  constituencies 
must  give  way  to  a  scientific  policy  of  im- 
provement. The  present  system  is  based  on 
the  theory  of  private  spoils  and  sectional 
greed.  The  National  Treasury  should  not 
be  considered  a  clcarint:  house  for  the  dis- 
charge f»f  political  obliirations.  The  river 
and  harbor  bills  must  not  be  regarded  as  the 
turgid  dividend  from  which  all  parties,  states, 
and  localities  are  licensed  to  draw  their 
tainted  share.  These  bills  must  not  con 
form  to  the  size  and  characteristics  of  the 
elec  toral  college. 
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SHOWING  THE  REASON  WHY  THE  "PORK-BARREL,"  SPECUL-T^VRIFF  FAVORS.  \SD 

PRIVATE -PENSION  BIIXS  BECOME  LAW 

BY 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  IIEPKESENTATIVES 

The  author  of  litis  article  has  itad  more  than  (en  years'  un'i(e  in  the  House  of 
Rrf'rc-sctitatii'f.s.  He  is  a  numhtr  of  se^rral  of  the  most  important  committees  and  has 
the  reputation  oj  ''getting  things"  jor  his  constituency. 


EVERY  Congressman  receives  ap- 
proximately lifty  letters  a  day. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  these  are 

from  his  constituents,  .\t  least  nine  of 
every  ten  of  these  are  requests,  and  every 
request  is  lor  some  special  favor  for  his 
district  or  for  some  (me  in  it,  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  National  Tkvasury.  All  o\cr  the 
I'nitcd  States  constituents  rci^nrd  their 
C()ii>:rcssmen  as  solicitor.-<  for  their  districts, 
and  not  primarily  as  law-makers  for  the 
nation.  They  want  tariff  protection  for 
lh«r  local  industries,  pensions  for  their 
war  veteran-^,  and  appropriations  for  tht  ir 
rivers  and  harbors  and  for  public  buildings. 


They  send  men  to  Compress  to  get  these 
things,  and  if  one  man  fails  to  get  them 
another  roan  who  will  get  them  is  found  to 
take  his  place. 

The  Payne- .\ldrich  Tariff  Law  is  a  dis- 
tinctly unpopular  measure  in  many  scction^j 
of  the  country.  It  has  been  more  widely 
discussed  and  more  bitterly  criticised  than 
any  legislative  act  for  years,  not  less  among 
my  constituents  than  elsewhere.  Five  great 
industries  produce  practically  the  entire 
wealth  of  my  district.  All  these  industries, 
whit  h  for  obvious  reasons  I  will  not  specify, 
arr  l)cneficiaries  of  '  j  innaclc"  tariffs. 
When  the  Tariff  Law  was  under  discussion 
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the  secretary  of  a  powarful  and  eminently 

respectable  commercial  association  of  the 
principal  city  in  my  district  wrote  me  tlie 
following  letter,  dated  May  22,  i90(): 

"1  have  been  instructed  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  this  assodation  to  advise  you  that 

at  special  mvriing  .May  9oth,  a  resolution,  copy 
of  whirh  is  ciuKisod,  was  unanimously  ;ulo|)ti'd, 
urging  our  Representatives  in  Congress  to  use 
every  endeavor  to  have  the  present  tariff  on 
(mendoning  three  of  the  products  of  the  indus- 
tries referred  to]  inrrca'^cd  one  rent  per  pound 
and  the  present  lariif  on  [mentioniag  ihe  other 
two  products]  increased  half  a  cent  per  pound. 
I  \vi>'  '  further  aduse  ymi  that  we  have 
heard  ir m,  Senator  — —  and  he  informs  us 
that  lie  will  take  care  of  this  matter  in  the 
Senate/* 

The  tariff  on  two  of  these  highly  pro* 
tecled  products  was  increased  half  a  cent  a 
pound.  There  was  no  "  downward  revision  " 
on  any  of  the  other  products  referred  to. 
.\fter  the  Paync--\ldrich  Bill  was  passed 
and  criticism  of  it  became  scvme,  the  secre- 
tary of  this  same  association  wrote  me 
again,  under  date  of  March  16,  1910: 

"It  has  been  brought  to  tlie  attention  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  this  association  that  you/ 
consistently  voted  with  the  House  organizatior^ 
on  the  Payne-Aldrich  Bill.    This  bill  is  withf 
out  doubt  the  most  iniquitous  measure  evej" 
enacted  by  Congress.    1  am  directed  by  th^ 
board  of  directors  of  this  associatioa  to  request! 
you  to  eicplain  by  letter,  at  your  very  earliest  \ 
convenience,  your  reasons  for  joining  with  the 
reactionaries.   No  action  will  be  talcen  by 
the  assodadon.  until  alter  lecdpt  of  your 
letter." 

I  did  not  reply  to  this  letter.  The 
"incident  was  closed"  when  political  friends 
of  mine  pointed  out  to  the  directorate  of  the 
aiisociation  that  a  reply  from  me  would 
necessarily  contain  reference  to  the  increased 
tariffs  (which  I  was  in  part  responsible  for) 
which  this  "most  iniquitous  measure"  gave 
IIk'  j products  of  my  own  district. 

1  lia\c  before  me  excerpts  from  two 
editorials,  clipped  from  a  great  "inde- 
|)endent"  daily  published  in  the  principal 
city  in  my  district.  The  fir^Jt  was  j)ul)nshed 
while  the  schedules  nf[\ctinv:  the  Jii'_;lily 
protected  products  of  my  disli  ict  were  being 
cont»dered.   It  r^s: 

"The  adoption  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  i 
of   resolutions   commending  Representative's 


/ 


 Imyself]  for  his  intelligent  efforts  to  have  an 

increased  tariff  of  half  a  rent  per  pound  placed 
on  [mentioning  two  products  of  my  district]  is 
a  fitting  tribute  to  the  hustling  qualities  of  our 
veteran  Representative.'' 

The  following  is  an  except  from  the  same 
paper,  [published  after  the  Payne-Aldrich 
Law  became  operative  in  its  cndrety: 

"The  reactionary  Congressman  has  had  his 
day.   The  progressive  voter  will  soon  have 

his.    Representative          [myselfl,  as  shown 

in  another  column,  is  a  member  iA  the  legis- 
lative banditti  responsible  for  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  measure." 

The  products  of  my  district  are  not  con- 
trolled by  the  "Great  Interests."  Yet 
they  received  increased  protection  through 

the  efforts  of  the  Congressional  representa- 
tives of  my  region  of  country.  These 
Representatives,  myself  among  them,  were 
in  turn  compelled  to  vote  with  those  mem- 
bers who  had  assisted  us  in  satisfying  the 
requests  of  our  constituencies,  so  that  they 
ight  in  turn  satisfy  their  constituencies. 
With  39 1  constituencies  fighting  for  advan- 
tages for  their  products,  how  could  the  final 
measure  be  "national"  when  the  "national 
interest"  was  never  considered  by  a  single 
conslitucnry?  The  Representative  in  Con- 
gress wlio  had  failed  to  obey  the  Ix-hcsts  of 
his  constituency  would  have  been  branded 
as  a  traitor  and  would  have  been  retired  to 
private  life  at  the  first  opportunity.  T  do  not 
think  that  a  single  Representali\ e  in  Con- 
gress can  produce  a  single  communication 
from  his  constituency,  written  when  the 
bill  was  under  consideration,  urging  him 
to  consider  the  Tariff  Bill  from  a  non-local 
standpoint  and  without  special  regard  to  the 
products  of  his  district.  Kvcn  the  Southern 
Democratic  members  from  Texas  voted 
for  an  increased  tariff  on  ludes»  and  those 
from  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  voted  for 
an  increased  tariff  on  lumber. 

.As  in  the  tariff,  so  it  is  in  all  other  kp;is- 
lation.  The  dictum  of  the  "constituency" 
to  the  Congressman  is:  "Get  all  you  can 
for  US"  There  are  no  restrictions  placed 
on  his  methods  of  getting  it.  The  term 
"  Bllliou  Dollar  Congress"  is  employed  as 
an  indictment  of  legislative  extravagance. 
If  the  Representatives  in  Congress  shoiUd 
fulfil  one-tenth  of  the  demands  for  raids 
on  the  National  Treasury  made  on  them 
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by  their  constituencies,  we  should  be  a  bank- 
rupt nation  at  the  close  of  any  single  session. 

The  i^ension  Bill  is  a  good  sample.  The 
appropriation  for  this  year  is  8155,000,000. 
No  red-blooded  American  begrudges  the 
money  paid  to  fighting-men  who  suffered 
disability  either  from  wounds  received  in 
battle  or  from  campaign  hardships.  The 
nation  offers  a  home  to  every  old  soldier 
and  has  in  every  way  treated  him  with  the 
utmost  liberality.  But  much  is  heard  about 
"pension  frauds,"  and  the  accusing  finger 
is  finally  pointed  at  Congress.  Fraudulent 
pension  claims,  it  is  charged,  are  pushed 
through  by  Congressmen,  so  that  they  may 
pose  as  friends  of  the  veterans  and  capture 
the  "old-soldier  vote."  I  doubt  if  there  is 
a  Member  of  Congress  who  is  not  forced 
several  times  every  week  to  rebuke  some 
constituent  for  attempting  to  enlist  his 
services  in  the  perpetration  of  some  pension 
fraud  —  not  in  such  a  way  that  the  con- 
stituent can  be  reached  bv  the  law,  but 
by  plain  fraud  nevertheless.  For  example, 
here  is  a  letter  I  received  from  a  minister 
of  the  gosj>el,  the  pastor  of  a  large  and 
wealthy  congregation: 

"My  dear  Congressman:   I  received  a  call 

from  James  H.          several  days  ago,  and  he 

told  me  that  he  had  received  a  very  unsatis- 
factory letter  from  you  regarding  his  chances 
for  getting  a  pension.  Now,  Congressman, 
while  I  know  he  deserted  during  the  second 
year  of  the  war,  yet  there  must  be  some  way  the 

matter  can  be  covered  up  and  be  given  a 

pensionable  status.  He  is  at  present  a  charge 
on  my  congregation.  Every  one  seems  to  be 
able  to  get  a  pension.  Why  not  he?  Do 
what  you  can  for  him,  and  oblige." 

Here  is  another  jjcrlaining  to  the  same 
case.    This  is  from  a  prominent  attorney: 

"I  understand  that  you  have  turned  down 

 's  request  that  you   try  and   get  him 

on  the  pen.sion  rolls.  I  know  that  he  is  a 
thoroughly  worthless  whelp  and  that  he  deserted 
from  the  army  during  the  war.  That  is  not  the 
point.  He  has  worked  on  the  sympathies  of  .some 
influential  people  here  and  it  is  'good  politics'  to 
get  l)usy.  Uncle  Sam  will  not  miss  the  money 
and  you  have  a  hard  fight  aluad  i»f  you  here. 
Every  vote  counts,  so  do  what  you  can  for  this 
fellow.  Let  me  hear  from  you,  as  I  promised 
several  parties  to  write  to  you  about  this  matter." 

I  have  hundreds  of  such  letters  filed 
away.    So  has  every  o**^  '^ongrcssm,'»n. 


• 


I  have  never  received  but  one  letter  against 
the  granting  of  a  j)ension.    It  ran: 

"Dear  Sir:  You  have  ruined  my  life.  I 
was  to  l)c  married  next  week.  Now  you  have 
gone  and  had  widows'  pensions  raised  to  S30 
per  month.  That  is  a  wilful  temptation  to 
every  w(jman  who  marries  an  old  soldier  to 
murder  him.  I  am  afraid  now  to  marr)'  and 
my  life  is  ruined.  Can't  this  law  \x  changed  ? 
No  old  soldier  wants  it.    Please  answer." 

If  the  demands  of  reputable  men  and 
women  made  on  Congressmen  to  get  pen- 
sions for  men  in  no  way  deserving  them 
were  complied  with,  even  in  small  part, 
and  the  pension  laws  could  be  successfully 
evaded,  we  should  have  a  pension-roll  of 
8500,000,000  per  year. 

As  persistent  if  not  so  numerous  as  the 
pension  requests  are  those  for  expenditures 
upon  local  rivers  and  harbors.  Usually 
these  requests  are  not  made  by  letter,  but 
by  delegations  sent  to  Washington  for  the 
purpose.  The  "mud-money"  is  sought 
by  personal  application,  and  the  pressure 
is  consequently  all  the  more  severe.  The 
Congressman  applies  to  the  twenty  mem- 
bers of  this  great  distributing  Committee. 
There  is,  figuratively  speaking,  between 
$50,000,000  and  S()0,ooo,ooo  on  the  table 
to  be  divided.  The  Committee  divides  it 
so  that  every  one  is  satisfied,  at  least  to  a 
reasonable  extent. 

WTiile  many  harbor  enterprises  and  some 
river  improvements  completed  with  benefit  to 
water-traffic  can  be  credited  to  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee,  yet  the  national  interest 
has  never  been  considered  paramount  in  the 
distribution  of  the  huge  appropriations.  If 
such  had  been  the  case,  untold  millions 
would  have  been  saved  the  nation  and  our 
rivers  and  harbors  would  to-day  be  in  a 
more  advanced  .stage  of  development.  The 
country  —  in  this  legalized  and  encouraged 
extravagance,  as  in  the  pensions  and  the 
tariff  —  is  paying  tremendous  annual  tribute 
to  local  selfishness. 

This  spirit  of  "get  something"  from  the 
Government  through  your  Congressman 
often  descends  from  Sioo.ooo  river  appro- 
priations to  the  level  of  petty  larceny.  A 
wealthy  constituent  of  mine  once  wrote  me: 

".\m  lea\'ing  in  a  hurry  for  New  York. 
I  am  leaving  an  extra  suit-case  in  the  cloak- 
room a<  the  Willard.    I  do  not  expect  to  return 
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this  way,  so  will  you  kindly  'frank'  suit-case 
hume  for  me  ?  If  you  have  any  scruples,  till  it 
with  public  documents.  That  will  make  it 
'official  buaness.'" 

The  suit  case  is  still  there. 

This  may  be  accci>tcd  as  a  petty  act 
evidencing  the  spirit  of  "beating  the  Gov- 
ernment" in  but  a  single  individual.  It  Is 
but  one  of  hundreds.  It  is  a  fair  example  of 
the  same  spirit  which  creates  the  "constit- 
uency interest"  which  is  made  paramount 
to  the  national  interest 

This  letter  was  received  from  a  nuoi 
whom  I  knew  to  be  but  little  interested  in 
public  affairs: 

"Will  you  kindly  send  mc  copies  of  all 
government  rc])orts  which  are  handsomely  or 
attractivdy  bound?'' 

An  inquiry  from  me  as  to  what  he  wanted 

with  l)()()ks  which  would  ai^ijreijiitc  tons 
in  weight  !»r,>uL,'ht  the  reply  that  he  wanted 
them  lor  '  uuiumies  "  to  dress  up  unoccupied 
shelves  in  his  library. 

Another  request  from  a  then  unknown 
ronstiluent  asked  that  the  writer  be  placed 
on  the  "free  mailing-list"  for  all  public 
documents.  This  would  mean  that  he 
would  receive  several  tons  of  documents 
every  month.  An  investigation  disclosed 
thai  he  was  cni^Mpcd  in  the  manufacture 
of  an  article  made  from  waste- paper  piUp. 
His  idea  was  to  have  the  Government  sup- 
ply him  with  "free  raw-materials." 


But  the  question  will  naturally  be  asked: 
Does  not  the  Congressman  stultify  himself 
through  allowing  local  interests  to  affect 
his  attitude  tomd  die  national  interest? 
Perhaps  so.  But  there  are  extenuating 
circumstances.  Few  men  come  to  Con- 
gress who  are  not  honestly  fired  with  ambi- 
tion to  do  "something  big"  —  to  become 
actively  and  prominently  identified  with 
some  great  national  movement,  or  to  fi^t 
through  to  passage  some  great  economic 
reform.  They  soon  become  legislative 
specialists,  and  their  most  intense  thought 
Is  dedicated  to  some  particular  measures* 
It  may  take  several  sessions  of  Congress 
before  the  measure  to  which  they  have 
devoted  months  of  study  comes  before  the 
House  with  a  prospect  of  passage.  That 
is  to  l)e  this  man's  great  work.  Is  it  sur- 
prising that  he  will  submit  !  >  those  con- 
ditions which  he  would  oUicrwise  spurn, 
so  that  he  may  satisfy  his  ambition  to 
do  something  really  big  for  hb  country? 
His  constituents  are  probably  chiefly 
interested  in  getting  a  new  post-ofBce 
building,  or  something  like  that. 

Until  the  American  people  themselves 
become  more  national  and  less  local,  until 
constituencies  cease  to  r^ard  their  Con- 
gressmen as  solicitors  at  the  National 
Treasury,  Congress  will  continue  to  enact 
iniquitous  groups  <tf  local  favcns  into  national 
legislation. 


SCHEDULE  I— THE  COTTON  TARIFF 

|If)\V  TWO  RHODK  l<I  AM)  M ANI  FACTI  UERS.  WITH  SENATOR  ALDRICH'S  HEI.P.  RAISBD 
TllK  FRICB  OK  i'ilE  Tl-Xil'lii  S  CUniUNG  ¥OR  THEIR  OWN  PARTICULAR  BENEFIT 

BY 

SAMUEL  M.  EVANS 

HERE  arc  two  true  stories  of  the  cLicct  A  census  enumerator  recently  knocked 

of  the  new  Cotton  Schedule  upon  at  the  door  of  a  modest  but  well-kept 

the  |)eople  of  the  country — sUmcs  cottage  in  the  workingmen's  quarter  of 

which  can  be  duplicated  in  any  part  of  Cleveland,  O.    A  woman  opened  the  door, 

the  United  .States.  "The  census  man?   Come  right  into 
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the  kitchen,  and  Til  talk  to  you  while  I  am 
finishing  my  morning  work.  Sit  down. 
You  go  back  to  Washington  and  tell  the 
man  that  sent  you  here  that  I  can't  afford 
to  buy  meat  more  than  once  a  day;  that 
my  husband  can't  afford  to  buy  a  new  suit; 
that  the  price  of  stockings  and  underwear 
and  even  sheets  and  pillow-cases  is  so  high 
that  we  can  hardlv  afford  to  buv  them. 
Tell  him  that  I  have  three  little  girls  in 
school  and  that  ordinary'  cotton-goods  costs 
so  much  more  this  year  than  last  year  that 
we  have  to  skimp  and  scnitch  and  save 
every  i>enny  to  make  them  look  decent. 
"Now  that  is  all  the  information  you  are 
going  to  get  out  of  me,"  she  panted. 

A  business  man  in  Washington,  D.  C,  who 
has  difficulty  in  securing  ready-made  shirts 
with  long  enough  sleeves,  has  his  shirts 
made  to  order.  Last  month  he  went  to 
his  shirt-maker  and  asked  to  see  the  samples. 
He  wanted  to  duplicate  two  shirts  that  he 
had  had  made  at  the  same  j)lace  last  year. 
The  shirt-maker  told  him  that  they  would 
cost  him  S3  each.  Last  year  he  f)aid  $2.25 
each  for  the  same  material.  The  shirt- 
maker  explained  that  the  goods  that  he 
wanted  had  a  few  stri|)cs  of  mcrcerize<l 
threads  in  it  and  that  this  was  resi)onsible 
for  the  increase  in  the  cost.  All  his  shirt- 
ing material,  he  said,  cost  him  on  an 
average  per  cent,   more   this  year 

than  last  year,  if  it  had  any  mercerized 
threads  in  it;  and.  if  it  had  any  figures 
woven  in  the  piece,  the  advance  in  price 
was  still  shar])er. 

These  are  two  actual  cases.  The  cloth 
for  the  children's  dresses  is  made  by  the 
Lorraine  Manufacturing  Company  of  Rhode 
Island,  situated  midway  between  Pawtucket 
and  Providence.  The  cloth  of  which  the 
shirts  were  made  is  manufacture<l  by  the 
Manville  Com|)any  of  Woonsockct  and 
Manville,  R.  L  Mr.  James  R.  MacColl  is 
manager  of  the  Lorraine  C<)m|)any.  and  Mr. 
Henry  F.  Lippitt  is  president  of  the  Man- 
ville Company.  The  reason  that  the  j»ri(f 
of  cotton  cloth  has  gone  up  is  that  these 
two  men  wrote  clauses  into  the  Cotton 
Schedule  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  which 
increased  all  the  duties  on  cotton  goods  and 
laid  a  tax  upon  the  r*"  *  Mpuntry  for  their 


own  fiarticular  benefit  and  the  profit  of 
their  associates. 

WHO  THE  TARIFF-MAKERS  WERE 

This  is  the  storj'  of  how  they  accomplished 
this  feat: 

Messrs.  Lippitt  and  MacColl  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  L,  are  members  of  the  Arkwright 
Club  of  Boston,  which  contains  in  its  mem- 
bership men  who  practically  control  the 
cotton-yam  and  cloth  industries  of  the  United 
States.  According  to  a  letter  signed  by 
Messrs.  MacColl  and  Lippitt,  written  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  its  members  own  three- 
fourths  of  the  spindles  of  New  England. 
In  that  club  are  represented  the  powerful 
group  of  mills  owned  by  the  American 
Thread  Company,  the  New  England  Yam 
Company,  and  the  William  Whitman  mills. 
These  three  concerns  control  the  cotton- 
yarn  industi^r  of  the  United  States  and  are 
closely  allied  to  the  other  grouj)  of  mills 
that  control  the  cotton-cloth  industry'.  The 
cotton -cloth  mills  are  those  owned  by  six 
families,  which  control  the  cotton-cloth  in- 
dustry of  Rhode  Island,  and  a  group  of  mills 
controlled  by  Clarence  Whitman,  brother 
of  William.  (William  Whitman  is  the 
author  of  Schedule  K,  the  Wool  Schedule 
of  the  Dingley  Tariff,  which  was  left 
unchanged  in  the  .Mdrich  Tariff  and  which 
the  President  characterized  as  "indefen- 
sible.") Among  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Rhode  Island  mills,  are  those  of  Messrs. 
Lippitt  and  MacColl.  The  Dingley  Tar- 
iff was,  in  the  main,  satisfactory'  to  Mr. 
Lippitt,  for  when  it  was  framed  he  was 
allowed  to  put  his  interests  above  those  of 
the  people  of  the  nation  and  write  the 
schedule  on  cotton  cloth  himself.  In  a 
very  frank  statement  made  to  a  committee 
of  manufacturers  and  importers  several 
years  ago.  when  a  decision  of  the  General 
Appraisers  was  in  dispute,  he  said : 

"  I  know  that  1  am  right  because  I  wrote 
the  Cotton  Cloth  Schedule  myself." 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  tariff 
was  going  to  be  revised.  Mr.  Lij)pitt  was 
selected  by  his  brethren  of  the  .\rkwright 
Club  to  maintain  the  schedules  that  were 
so  much  to  their  advantage. 

Mr.  C.  Minot  Weld,  president  of  the  New 
England  Yarn  C()m|)any.  a  member  of  the 
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Arkwright  Club,  appeared  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  and 
secured  advances  in  the  duties  on  cotton 
yam  that  prohibited  the  importation  of  any 
yam  by  independent  manufacturers  who 
might  want  to  buy  their  yam  abroad  and 
"buck"  the  Cloth  Trust. 

On  December  i,  1908,  Messrs.  Lippitt 
and  MacCoU  appeared  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  Wash- 
ington. They  testified  that  the  cotton 
manufacturers  did  not  want  an  increase 
in  the  duties  on  cotton  cloth;  that  they  were 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  way  things  were 
working  out  under  the  Dingley  Law.  Mr. 
Lippitt  said: 

"I  am  not  appearing  here  to  ask  for  an 
increase  in  the  duties  on  the  cloth  clauses  of 
the  Cotton  Schedule.  I  think  that  while  there 
are  importations  going  on  under  them  it  is 
reasonably  regulative  of  the  cotton  trade.  The 
importations  are  not  so  large  that  we  feel 
justified  in  asking  that  the  duties  be  increased, 
but  we  would  not  like  to  see  them  decreased. 
.  .  .  We  ask,  therefore,  that  the  present 
schedule  shall  not  be  materially  changed." 

Of  the  form  of  the  cotton  schedules  Mr. 
Lippitt  declared : 

^^Some  minor  features  are  still  in  controversy 
and  may  need  elucidation." 

This  satisfaction  with  the  Dingley  rates 
was  natural  enough;  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
Mr.  Lippitt  prepared  them  and  they  had 
been  successful  in  prohibiting  any  large 
importation  of  cotton  cloths.  Whether  or 
not  the  "minor  features"  of  which  Mr. 
Lippitt  spoke  would  need  "elucidation" 
depended  upon  whether  or  not  the  courts 
decided  in  favor  of  the  cloth  manufacturers 
in  a  law-suit  then  pending. 

THE  DISTURBING  LAW-SUIT 

In  order  to  understand  this  law-suit, 
which  is  closely  allied  to  the  final  form  of 
the  Payne- iVld rich  Tariff,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  outlines  of  the  Dingley 
Tariff  Law.  Cotton  cloth  was  divided 
roughly  into  classes  according  to  the  number 
of  threads  to  the  square  inch.  The  greater 
the  number  of  threads  in  any  fabric,  the 
finer  its  quality  and  the  higher  the  duty. 
Each  class  was  again  subdivided  according 
to  the  weight  of  the  goods  per  yard.  The 
greater  the  number  of  yards  of  cloth  per 


pound,  in  any  class  of  a  given  number  of 
threads  p>er  square  inch,  the  finer  the  quah'ty 
of  the  goods  and  the  higher  the  duty.  In 
addition  to  this,  each  class  was  divided  into 
unbleached,  bleached,  and  colored  gocxis. 
Bleached  goods  of  any  given  number  of 
threads  per  square  inch  and  number  of 
yards  per  jx)und  paid  a  higher  duty  than 
unbleached,  and  the  colored  cotton  cloth 
a  still  higher  duty.  The  whole  theor>'  of 
this  classification  is  that  finer  goods  are 
more  costly  and  should  pay  a  higher  duty. 

In  addition  to  these  duties,  each  class  of 
cotton  goods,  under  the  general  classification 
according  to  the  number  of  threads,  was 
protected  by  an  ad  valorem  proviso  at  the 
end  of  each  paragraph,  providing  that 
unbleached  goods  of  that  class,  no  matter 
what  the  weight,  if  valued  above  a  certain 
figure,  should  pay  a  duty  not  less  than  a 
certain  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  goods, 
and  bleached  or  colored  goods  a  higher 
per  cent.  These  ad  valorem  duties  were 
so  arranged  that  they  amounted  to  from  30 
to  50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  goods. 

Mr.  Lippitt's  mills  had  been  manufactur- 
ing a  large  amount  of  cheap  dress-goods 
known  as  madras.  The  shirts  that  the 
Washington  man  bought  were  made  of 
madras.  Madras  of  a  cheaper  quality  is 
the  same  sort  of  stuff  that  is  used  for  the 
curtains  at  your  bungalow  window,  with  a 
large,  variegated,  wall-paper  pattern  on  it. 
The  little  figures  in  the  shirt-goods  and  the 
wall-paper  effect  in  the  curtains  are  due  to 
a  little  attachment  on  the  loom  called  the 
Jacquard  attachment.  It  puts  the  extra 
threads  on  the  body  of  the  fabric  and  cuts 
them  off  to  make  the  figures  shown  on  the 
cloth.  The  extra  threads  are  superimposed 
on  the  body  of  the  fabric,  which  is  woven 
of  coarse,  unbleached  cotton  in  the  curtain 
goods. 

Curtain  madras  had  become  increasingly 
popular  in  America  during  the  last  few  years 
and,  in  spite  of  the  tariff,  it  was  beginning 
to  be  imported.  It  was  entered  at  the 
custom-house  as  unbleached  goods,  because 
the  body  of  the  fabric  was  unbleached. 
The  count  of  threads  was  detcratined  by 
the  count  of  threads  in  the  body  of  the  fabric. 
To  give  the  American  manufacturer  pro- 
tection against  importations  of  this  stufl 
still  jjreater  than  the  protection  in  the  body 
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of  the  TarifT  I^w,  the  Dingley  Law  con- 
tained a  section  providing  that  cotton  cloth 
"in  which  other  than  ordiiiary  warp  aud  fill- 
ing threads  bave  been  introduced  in  the  pro* 
cess  of  weaving*'  (no  matter  what  tfie  count 
of  threads  or  weight)  should  pay  an  extra  or 
cumulative  duty  of  one  cent  per  square  yard 
if  valued  at  not  more  than  seven  cents  per 
square  3Faid,  and  two  cents  a  square  yard  if 
valued  at  more  than  seven  cents. 

And  so,  in  addition  to  the  regular  duty, 
this  material  paid  a  duty  of  one  or  two 
cents  per  sqtuue  yaxd  aidditional.  as  the 
caaemi^tbe. 

In  the  summer  of  1907  the  Arkwrif^ht 
Club  decided  that  these  importations  would 
have  to  be  stopped.  And  so  a  suit  was 
brought  against  Rusch  &  Co.,  importers, 
of  New  York,  to  recover  a  higher  duty. 
The  cotton  manufacturers  declared  that 
these  goods  should  be  entered  as  colored 
goods  because  of  the  colored  figures.  Call- 
ing them  colored  would  put  them  in  a 
different  classification  with  a  higher  duty. 

Mr.  Marion  de  V'ries,  of  the  Board  of 
General  Appraisers,  decided  against  this 
plea,  declanng  that  the  extra  section  in  the 
Dingley  Law  provided  protection  because 
of  these  extra  thread>.  But  Mr.  T.ii)[ntt  was 
undauntetl.  .\t  any  rale,  Mr.  de  \  ries  later 
changed  his  view  completely.  In  October, 
1907,  the  crffidals  at  the  Custom-House  in 
New  York  decided  to  class  these  goods 
as  colored  goods.  Two  importers  (Titus 
Blatter  &  Co.,  and  Quaintancc  &  Co., 
of  New  York)  entered  a  suit  against  this 
new  decision.  On  March  a,  1908,  Judge 
Hough,  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern 
ni'^trict  of  New  York,  decided  that  these 
goods  could  not  be  classed  as  colored. 
"The  Board  decisions  under  review  are 
irreconcilable,"  said  the  Court  in  rendering 
the  decision.  Tn  tlie  sTigj^cstinn  l)y  the 
manufacturers  that  a  ■reasonable  inter- 
pretation" must  be  given  to  the  word 
"colored,"  the  Court  said:  "This  can  only 
mean  that  some  appraiser  shall  look  at 
the  (  loth  an<l  judu'c  uluther  it  is  or  is  not 
suiTu  ienily  (  olorcd  with  colored  designs  to  be 
called  •  colored  cotton  cloth.'  Such  a  method 
of  decision  does  not  recommend  itself." 

The  question  was  taken  to  the  Circuit 
Court  fif  Appeals  of  the  Second  Di'^trict 
and  argued  before  Judges  Lacombe,  Coxie, 


and  Ward.  Here  again  the  Court  held  that 
the  cloth  could  not  be  classed  as  colored 
and  be  made  to  pay  duty  as  such.  This 
was  on  Januaiy  13,  1909,  after  Messrs. 
Lippitt  and  MacColl  had  appeared  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  after 
the  public  hearings  on  the  Tarifi  bill  had 
been  closed. 

The  case  was  appealed  to  tibie  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  but  Mr.  Lippitt 
had  little  hope  of  winning  there  because 
all  the  previous  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  had  hewn  dose  to  the  letter  of  the 
Tariff  ActS»  and  no  room  had  been  allowed 
for  "reasonable  interpretations"  of  the 
vaT^ous  schedules.  This  made  it  nccessar>' 
for  Mr.  Lippitt  to  have  the  "minor  points" 
he  had  spoken  of  elucidated*'  in  Uie  new 
TaiiflFBilL 

lOL  UPPITT  WUTES  TO  lOL  PAYNE 

On  Januar)'  15,  1909,  three  days  after 
Judge  Lacombe's  decision  was  handed 

down  and  a  week  before  the  decree  was 
entered  by  the  Court,  Messrs.  Lippitt  and 
MacColl  wrote,  from  Providence,  R.  L, 
their  now  famous  letter  to  Chainnan  Payne 
of  the  House  (  niittt  on  Ways  and 
^^cans.  They  signed  themselves  as  mem 
bcrs  of  the  .\rkwright  Club  of  Boston. 
The  letter  was  received  by  the  Republicans 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  who 
were  at  that  time  in  secret  session  framing 
the  bill,  and  it  did  not  appear  in  the  printed 
hearings  published  by  the  Committee. 
Subsequently  some  of  the  **  Progressive" 
Senators  found  it  tucked  away  in  a  volume 
labeled  ".Appendix"  to  the  hearings.  The 
letter  set  forth  how  Messrs.  MacColl  and 
Lippitt  desired  to  have  the  minor  jwints 
elucidated.  They  pro|>06ed  that  the  Tariff 
Act  be  amended  in  the  following  particulars: 

"The  terms  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained, 

paintrd,  printed,  or  mercerised,  wherever  \i<f<\ 
in  the  paragraphs  of  this  schedule,  shall  be  held 
to  inaude  all  cotton  doth  t»ving  bleached, 
dyed,  colon^,  stained,  painted,  printed,  or 

mercerized  thread,  threaH*;,  yam,  or  yams  in 
any  part  of  the  iabric  and  all  iat)rics  which  have, 
wholly  or  in  part,  prior,  during,  or  subsequent 
to  fabrication,  been  M<  .u!h<1,  dye*!,  colored, 
stained,  painted,  primed,  or  mercerized." 

This  paragraph,  of  course,  was  intended 
to  put  all  the  Jacquard-weave  goods  with 
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even  a  colored  thread  under  the  colored 
claflsification  in  the  new  law,  irrespective  o! 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  what 

their  status  had  been  under  the  DInL'Icv  Law. 
The  next  paragraph  they  suggested  was: 

"The  term  thread  or  threads,  as  used  in  the 
paragraphs  of  this  schedule,  with  reference  to 
cotton  doth,  shall  l>e  held  to  include  all  filaments 
of  cotton,  whether  kn«nvn  as  threads  or  yam 
or  by  any  other  name,  whether  in  the  waip  or 
filling  or  i^herwise.  In  determining  the  count 
0/  threads  to  tlu  square  inch  in  coiton  doth,  all 
tlu  threads^  whether  ordinary  or  other  than  ordi- 
nary and  whether  clipped  or  urulipped,  shall 
be  counted,** 

This  section  was  to  raise  the  classification 

of  the  Jacquard-weavc  goods  by  increasing 
the  count  of  threads  per  square  inch;  for 
previously  the  appraisers  had  counted  only 
the  threads  in  the  body  of  the  cloth. 

To  make  assurance  trebly  sure,  the  letter 
suggested  a  further  paragraph  providing 
that: 

Cotton  cloth,  mercerized  or  subjected  to  any 
otiter  similar  pro<ess,  shall  pay  one  cent  per  square 
yard  additieml  cumulative  duty  to  that  therein 

imposed  upon  '•ink  1  otlon  ilntli  Tilt  ire  the  same, 
not  so  mercerized,  is  subjected  to  other  similar 
froctss" 

In  other  words,  Messrs.  Lippitt  and 
MacCoU  wanted  the  new  tariff  so  worded 

that,  no  matter  what  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  nii;4ht  l)e,  Jacquanl-woven 
goods  would  have  to  jxiy  duly  as  ctilored 
goods  ;  and  they  added  an  extra  hitch  to  the 
rate  by  the  pro\  ision  that  the  superimposed 
threa(J>  of  the  wall-pajK-r  figure  should  be 
tountid,  and  they  clinched  the  whole 
niailtr  by  adding  the  one  cent  a  yard 
cumulative  duty  to  all  cloth  that  had  a 
single  mercerized  thread  in  it. 

It  can  he  ><'en  at  a  ^^lance  that  <irran^c- 
metU  would  raise  the  duttt  s  on  the  entire  Cot- 
ton Chth  Schedule.  Goods  that  had  previ- 
ously been  entered  as  unbleached  would  have 
topay  duty  as  coloref!  cotton  and  all  fii^'ured 
goods  would  be  put  in  a  class  of  a  much 
higher  count  of  threads  where  the  duties 
were  higher. 

Messrs.  Lippitt  and  MacColl  suggested 
one  more  amendment  to  the  bill.  There  is 
an  old  paragrajjh  in  the  Dingley  Law- 
providing  a  duty  of  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
for  **ciurtains  and  table-covers."  They 


suggested  that  this  needed  changing  because 
many  taj>cstries  that  ought  to  be  protected 
under  it  were  being  brought  in  as  cotton 
poods.    And  so  the  addition  was  made. 

"and  J;u  quard-fi^'urrd  gixxi-,  in  the  jjicrc  or 
otherwise,  suitable  lor  use  as  upholsleij'  goods 
or  as  draperies  or  covers/* 

This  would  certainly  protect  Mr.  Lippitt's 
gpods  if  the  other  paragraphs  should  not 

be  enacted,  because  dres-^  ^oods  are  called 
draj)erics  by  many  impt»rters  and  tradesmen. 
There  is  every  evidence  that  the  changes 
suggested  in  tfie  *' curtain  clause"  by  the 
members  of  the  .\rkwright  Club  were  for 
the  piirpmes  of  makint(  assurance  doubly 
sure  and  of  setting  up  a  straw  man  to  be 
knocked  down  in  case  the  trick  should  be 
discovered  when  the  Tariff  Bill  was  un- 
der discussion  in  ronLrrp<s.  The  "little 
changes"  suggestefl  would  ha\e  raised  the 
duties  far  beyond  50  per  cent,  lor  Jact^uard- 
figured  goods;  but,  if  the  "joker"  were 
discovered,  tlu-\-  would  have  the  Curtain 
clause  to  fall  });  ck  upon;  or  they  could 
offer  it  as  a  sacrihcc  in  a  compromise  on 
the  whole  schedule. 
The  letter  from  Providence  sud: 

"The  slight  addidonal  changes  in  the  word- 

inp  of  the  first  paraprnjih  as  here  presented 
arc  simply  designed  to  meet  legal  (j|uestions 
which  have  heen  brought  up  in  connection  with 
It.  Especial  im{K>rtanoe  Is  attached  to  the 
second  paragraph  dchning  color," 

The  letter  vouchsafes  the  information 
that  Mr.  Marion  de  \'ries  approved  the 
"litde"  changes  suggested. 

"The  alterations  in  paragraphs  310  and  313," 

it  declared,  "are  substantially  the  same  as 
contained   in    the   recommendations   of  Mr 
.Marion  de  \ries,  of  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers,  so  that  the  language  and  form  have 
hi>  approval.  They  are  designed  to 

make  dear  some  disputed  pcnnts  in  the  present 
act,  and  have  been  drawn  after  consultations 
with  {K'ople  experienced  in  the  details  of  the 
administration  of  the  j)resent  act." 

The  letter  adds  naively,  "'ur  hope  they 
are  worded  so  as  to  eJfecttutUy  accomplish 
the  object  desired**  and  closes  with  an 
appeal  "that  tlu  rates  of  thc  Cotton-Cloth 
Sc  lu  d  lie  of  the  Bill  oi  1897  shall  not  be 
reduced." 

\  tariff  bill  is  long  and  very  complicated. 
While  they  are  very  important  in  tbdr 
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operation,  the  "minor  points"  sug<;csted  by 
Messrs.  Lippitt  and  MacCoU  are  really 
minor  points  if  considered  in  relation  to  the 
bulk  of  the  Tariff  Bill.  It  is  utterly  impos- 
sible for  any  man  to  become  an  expert  in  all 
branches  of  indusir)'  touched  by  the  Tariff 
Law,  and  so  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee was  necessarily  forced  to  tely 
upon  the  recommendations  made  to  it  by 
those  who  were  supposed  to  know.  C'on- 
sequently,  the  Republicans  of  the  Com- 
mittee swallowed  tiie  recommendations  of 
Messrs.  Lippitt  and  de  Vries  whole,  and 
when  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  Hotrse  it 
conliiined  the  little  "ehieidations""  sub- 
stantially aa  Mr.  Lippitt  had  asked,  c\cn 
to  the  provfeion  concerning  the  Jacquard 
cloths  in  the  curtain  section. 

It  might  be  pertinent  to  say  here  that 
practically  no  Jacquard-ligured  upholster)' 
goods  had  been  imported  into  this  country 
for  years  because  the  duty  was  so  high  that 
these  go(xi5  could  not  enter  and  coni[>etc 
with  .American  tapcstry-goods.  It  was  the 
Jacquard -figured  dress-goods  that  Mr. 
Lirottt  wished  to  prohibit. 

Eicept  for  thi-se  all-important  "elucida- 
tions," whieh  set  :iiin  :ly  were  not  understood, 
the  House  Comnmiee  took  the  Arkwright 
Club  at  its  word,  and  the  duties  of  the 
Cotton-Cloth  Schedule  that  are  apparent 
on  the  face  of  tfie  bill  were  not  raised  by 
Mr.  Payne. 

But  several  members  of  ilie  House  of 
Representatives,  men  of  a  prying  disposition, 
investigated  the  Cotton  Schedule  and  dis- 
covered the  link-  •'  jokers"  about  the  count- 
ing of  threads  and  tlie  color  of  the  Jacquard- 
wcave  goods,  and  c.\idained  their  Undings. 

MK.  PAYNE  DISCOVERS  IHAl   HE  IS  FOOLED 

Mr.  Payne  called  a  hurried  meeting  of 
the  Republican  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  He  declared  that  he 
had  been  fooled  and  that  he  would  stand 
for  no  such  underhand  legislation.  The 
next  day  he  t^ot  up  in  the  House  and  moved 
to  strike  from  the  bill  those  two  provisions 
about  the  counting  of  threads  in  cotton  cloth 
and  giving  a  new  definition  of  colored, 
mercerized,  etc."    His  motion  prevailed. 

There  was  little  time  for  the  House  to 
debate  the  bill  and  no  one  thought  of  look- 
ing behind  the  "curtain  schedule"  for 


another  *•  joker"  or  of  in<  juinng  whether  the 
process  of  mtrceri/iaiion  was  so  expensive 
that  it  needed  a  protection  of  one  cent  per 
square  yard.  So  these  two  provisions  — 

desii^med  to  secure  the  same  ends  a?  thoce 
taken  from  the  bill  —  were  left  in,  and  in  this 
shape  it  went  over  to  the  Senate.  This 
was  a  half  defeat  for  the  advratureis  from 

the  Arkwright  Club.  P.ut  they  came  from 
Providence.  R.  1..  whence  hails  Senator 
Aldrich,  and  thcrclorc  they  did  liol  despair. 

The  House  Bill  passed  on  .April  9,  1909, 
and  was  sent  over  to  the  Senate  the  next  day. 
Two  days  later.  Senator  Aldrich  presented 
his  Pill  from  the  binance  Committee.  He 
did  not  pretend  that  he  had  looked  over  the 
House  Bill  in  those  two  days.  The  Republi- 
can members  of  the  Finance  Committee 
met  behind  closed  dtHir,-.  while  the  House 
was  struggling  with  its  bill,  and  various 
manufacturers  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee. No  recOni  oi  what  occured  is 
available  anywhere.  However,  Senator 
.Aldrich  stated  later  to  the  Senate  that  no 
cotton-cloth  manufacturers  had  appeared 
before  the  Committee  at  all.  The  Cotton 
Schedule  in  the  Senate  Bill,  he  declared,  had 
been  drawn  by  the  Committee  on  the  ad\  ice 
of  the  ucn-cmnient  experts  who  wiTe  in 
Washuigton  helping  him.  The  chief  of 
these  was  Mr.  Marion  de  Vries»  who  came 
from  his  duties  at  the  New  York  Custom- 
Houseand  who  stayed  by  tlie  right  hand  of 
Senator  .\ldrich  during  the  tierce  fight  made 
on  the  Tariff  Bill  in  the  Senate. 

THE  "  FLUCIDATIONS"  .APPEAR  AGAIN 

When  the  Senate  Bill  was  examined,  it 
was  discovered  that  a  line  hand  had  been  at 
work.  Every  one  of  the  little  "jokers*' 
suggested  by  Messrs.  Lippitt,  MacCoU,  and 
de  Vries,  includinL;  those  thrown  out  in 
the  House  of  Kei>re>entalives,  was  snugly 
ensconced  in  the  bill. 

In  addition  to  this,  all  the  ad  valorem 
provisos  of  the  Dinuley  Law  which  had 
been  left  unchanged  by  the  Hou^e  of 
Representatives  had  been  converietl  into 
"specific  duties"  by  Senator  Aldrich,  with 
an  artificial  dividing-tine  as  to  the  value 
of  goods. 

Thus  a  piece  of  cloth  falling  in  a  given 
class  according  to  the  number  of  threads 
per  square  inch»  its  weight,  and  its  diameter 
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as  to  color,  which  would  have  paid  a  duty 

of  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  uncicr  the  Dingley 
Law,  was  required  to  pay  a  specific  duly 
ol  a  certain  number  of  cents  per  yard,  vary- 
ing according  to  the  value  per  yanl.  Senator 
Aldrich  explained  that  his  specific  duties 
v,'ere  not  higher  than  the  ad  valorem  duties 
of  the  Dingley  La\v,  but  that  they  had  been 
changed  simply  for  the  sake  of  uniformity. 

Sonae  membeis  of  the  Senate  have  an 
inclination  not  to  accept  as  gospel  every  word 
that  falls  from  the  mouth  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  and  these  "Progres- 
sives" got  to  work  with  their  pencils 
and  paper  and  changed  Senator  Aldrich's 
specific  duties  back  to  ad  valorem  duties 
and  compared  them  with  the  Dingley  rates. 
This  process  disclosed  the  fact  that  Senator 
Aldridi's  transformation  bad  increased  the 
duty  on  cotton  goods  in  sixty-two  classes 
all  the  way  from  2-;  to  459.96  per  cent.  It 
was  further  discovered  thaf  Senator  Aldrich 
had  eliminated  altogeliier  thai  class  of 
goods  counting  less  than  fifty  threads  to  the 
square  inch,  thus  throwing  these  cheap 
goods  into  the  next  highest  class  of  one 
hundred  threads  or  less  to  the  square  inch. 
This  simple  0 petition  had  the  effect  oj  just 
dauUiMg  the  duty  on  the  cheapest  cotton^ 
goods  manujactured. 

The  *•  Proc:ressi\cs*'  announced  the 
result  of  their  mathematical  calculations  to 
the  Senate.  A  mighty  howl  went  up. 
Then  Senator  Aldrich  explained  further. 
The  ••progressives/'  he  said,  were  terribly 
n-ii>taken.  Custom-house  experts  had  jjre- 
sided  at  the  transl'urniunun  of  Llic  ad  valorem 
rates  into  specific  rates  and  there  were  no 
increases.  Mr.  Marion  de  Vries  (and  Mr. 
Aldrich  referred  to  him  as  "Judge  de 
Vries")  had  assured  him  of  this  fact. 

Then  the  "Progressives"  asked  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  to  figure  it  out,  and  their  origi* 
nal  results  were  confirmed.  In  only  two 
case*  did  the  Aldrich  duties  agree  with  the 
Dingley  ad  valorem  rates. 

But  Senator  AJdricb  stood  his  ground. 
On  May  4th  he  declared  to  the  Senate: 

^'t  expect  before  we  are  through  with  the 

consideration  of  this  schedule  to  satisfv  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  himself  (Mr.  Dolliver^  that 
these  changes  were  all  made  in  the  interei>ls  of 
the  American  producer  and  that  there  is  no 
increase  in  the  rates  of  cotton  cloth." 


Senator  Dolliver  had  already  satisfied 

himself  that  the  first  part  of  the  statement 
was  undoubtedly  true,  but  neither  he  nor 
the  public  at  large  has  yet  been  convinced 
<tf  tile  truth  of  the  second  part. 

Senators  Deliver  and  La  Fdlette  sent 
to  New  York  and  got  samples  of  cotton 
goods  that  had  been  appraised  under  both 
tlie  Dingley  rates  and  llie  Aldrich  rales  al 
the  New  York  Custom-House.  They 
showed  graphically  the  increase  in  duties. 
On  mercerized  goods  the  duties  were  increased 
on  118  classes  oj  coUoti  cloth,  or  even  on 
goods  with  a  single  mercerized  thread  init^ 

THE  "luxury"  "joke" 

Then  the  greatest  "joke"  recorded  in  the 
literature  of  the  Cotton  Schedule  was  per- 
petrated. One  day  Senators  found  on 
their  desks  a  book  of  estimates  prepared  by 

the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate.  It 
showed  what  puq>orted  to  be  the  chani^es 
in  the  Dingley  i.aw  and  the  revenue  that 
would  be  raised  by  the  Aldrich  Bill.  Before 
every  schedule  in  which  an  increase  had 
been  made,  there  appeared  a  cajjital  letter 
"L."  Reference  to  the  top  of  the  page 
informed  the  Senators  that  this  meant 
"  Luxury-articles  ci  voluntary  consumption." 
Reference  to  the  Cotton -Cloth  Schedule 
disclosed  the  fart  that  cotton  cloth  valued 
at  more  than  seven  cents  a  yard  was  a 
*Muxury,"  according  to  the  new  standard 
raised  by  Senator  Aldrich!  But  the  "Pro- 
gressive" Soiators  laughed  the  *'L"  out  of 
co\irt. 

And  then  Senator  Smoot  came  to  the 
front.  He  declared  that  the  Dingley  duties 
had  been  too  absurdly  high  in  some  places 
and  that  the  Finance  Conamittee  had  sinijily 
"equalized"  them.  Asked  to  pt)int  out 
where  any  duty  had  been  lowered  in  the 
process  of  equalization,  he  could  refer  to  no 
example.  The  equalization  had  been 
accomplished  by  raising  the  lower  duties 
to  conform  to  those  which  Senator  Smoot 
declared  were  *' absurdly  high." 

Meanwhile,  on  May  24th,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  by  refusing  to 
grant  a  writ  of  ccri'torari  in  the  customs 
cases  from  the  New  York  courts,  had  spoken 
the  last  word  m  the  *' colored-cloth  cases" 
and  ufjheld  the  contention  that  a  single 
colored  thread  did  not  give  a  piece  of  doth 
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place  in  the  colored-cloth  schedule  of  the 
D!nf»ley  Law.  With  this  decision  against 
them,  the  last  hope  of  the  venturers  for 
victoiy  in  the  courts  was  gone.  It  was 
necessaiy  that  they  win  in  the  Senate. 

Senator  Aldrich  took  the  floor  and 
declared  that  the  changes  had  been  put  into 
the  bill  because  of  decisions  of  the  courts 
that  lowered  the  Dingley  duties  on  cotton 
cloth.  The  bill,  he  said»  was  nothing  but  a 
return  to  the  real  Dingley  rates  as  they  had 
existed  before  the  courts  had  "emasculated 
the  law."  A  line  of  decisions  was  quoted  to 
show  this  emasculation,  chief  among  which 
were  the  colored-cloth  decision  of  Judge 
Lacombe  and  a  decision  by  Colonel  Harts- 
home,  formerly  one  of  the  appraisers  in 
New  York,  known  as  "the  etamine 
decin(»." 

It  was  discovered  that  the  etamine 
decision  had  been  rendered  in  1904  when 
Hartshomc  had  classified  all  Jacquard- 
wovcn  goods  as  etamines,  which  were  pro- 
vided for  in  the  linen  schedule  and  which 
bore  a  higher  rate  of  duty.  He  arrived  at 
this  remarkable  conclusic^  by  defining 
etamincs  as  "cloth  with  a  hole  in  it."  The 
decision  was  promptly  overruled  by  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers,  and  Harts- 
home  was  afterward  separated  from  the 
service  b}  Secretary  Shaw  because,  con- 
trary to  law,  he  was  interested  in  the  linen 
industr)'. 

In  a  mournlui  voice  Senator  Aldrich  told 
the  Senate  that  millions  had  been  lost  to 
the  Government  through  these  decisions. 

Pressed  for  figures,  he  sent  anonymous 
newspapcr-clippini^s  to  the  Clerk's  desk  and 
had  them  read,  and  luially  brought  forth 
an  affidavit  from  a  subordinate  in  the  New 
York  Custom-House  stating  that,  to  the 
best  of  his  recollection,  anywhere  from  6  to 
30  per  cent,  of  the  gcM^xis  imported  into 
New  York  were  madras  goods  and  were 
affected  by  the  coloied-doth  decision. 
Senator  Dolliver  got  a  statement  from  the 
Treasury  Department  that  the  total  amount 
involve<l  in  these  cases  was  $55,000  worth  of 
goods.  The  duty  on  this,  which  was  the 
mon^  m  dispute,  would  have  been  about 
to  per  cent  Soutor  Borah  asked  the 
Treasury  Department  for  information,  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
replied  that  about  $400,000  was  involved 


in  the  case.  Senator  DolHver.  who  had 
become  engrossed  in  the  search  for  accurate 
information,  qu^tioned  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the 
total  value  of  goods  impcnted  in  1907  to 
which  thi;  (k'cision  applied  was  $356,000. 
The  amount  in  dispute  was  5  per  cenL  of 
this,  instead  of  "millions." 

During  all  th&  time  Senator  Aldrich  had 
access  to  the  books  of  the  New  York  Cus- 
tom-Housc.  His  force  of  custom-house 
experts  occupied  nearly  an  entire  lloor  in 
the  Senate  OfTice-Building.  He  would  pro- 
duce nothing  from  ti^e  custom-house 
books.  When  other  Senators  tried  to  get 
at  them,  they  found  that,  by  order  of  Presi- 
dent Taft,  no  information  could  be  given 
out  about  the  business  of  the  New  York 
Custom-House  to  United  States  Senators. 
Custom-house  officers  were  not  allowed  even 
to  talk  except  by  written  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Senator  T,a  Follette  secured  per- 
mission to  get  some  information  from  a 
custom-house  official,  but  found  that  the 
man  had  been  specifically  directed  not  to 
divulge  any  accurate  information,  but  to 
give  Senator  La  Follette  simply  the  benefit 
of  his  recollection.  Finally  Senator  Hughes 
looked  up  the  briefs  filed  with  the  Sujireme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  both  sides  of 
the  colored-cloth  case.  The  Solicitor- 
General  of  the  United  States  (acting  in  this 
case  for  the  manufacturers)  claimed  that 
only  $260,000  was  involved,  and  counsel 
for  the  other  side  (which  won)  dedared: 
"We  frankly  believe  that  not  more  than 
$20,000  is  involved  in  the  entire  litigation 
on  this  issue,  or  about  $5,000  a  venr. 

.^nd  so,  even  though  the  niuehinciy  of 
the  United  States  Government  had  been  set 
to  prevent  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  from  gcttin.o;  information,  Senator 
Aldrich's  millions  llitted  away;  and  then 
the  Rhode  Island  statesman  declared  that 
the  cotton  men  had  not  known  about  diese 
decisions  when  Messrs.  MacCoU  and  Lippitt 
told  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
that  ihey  desired  no  changes  in  the  Cotton 
Schedule.  The  decision  of  Judge  Lacombe 
had  not  yet  been  rendoed,  but  it  is  evident 
diat  Mr.  Lippitt  had  been  following  the 
course  of  events  pretty  carefully.  Senator 
La  Follette  wired  to  the  Bonn!  of  General 
Appraisers  in  New  York  and  found  out  that 
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when  the  appeal  from  Colonel  Hartshome's 
ridiculous  etamine  decision  was  heard  in 
the  court,  the  witnesses  who  upheld  the 
definition  that  an  etamine  was  **cloth  with 
a  bole  in  it"  were  George  N.  Duren,  selling 
agent  of  Lippitt's  mills,  and  J.  R.  MacColL 

WORKING  m  THE  DASX 

These  facts  are  set  forth  simply  to  show 
how  well  the  business  of  private-tariff 
making  had  been  planned  by  cutting  off 

in  advance  many  sources  of  aid  from  the 
fighters  for  the  victims.  That  the  United 
States  Senate  should  be  deprived  ol  infor- 
mation on  such  an  important  matter  was 
beL'eved  impossible  before  that  time.  But 
private-tarifT  makers  always  work  in  the 
dark  as  long  as  possible. 

Senator  Aldrich's  next  defence  of  his 
increases  was  the  ciy  that  labor  in  America 
costs  more  in  the  cotton -goods  industries 
than  it  costs  abroad.  Senator  La  FoUette 
showed,  b}-  reference  to  United  States 
Census  Bulletin  93,  that  the  average  weekly 
wage  of  all  cotton-miU  operators  in  tiie 
United  States  was  $6^7  and  that  the  average 
wage  in  England  per  week  was  S4.68.  It 
was  shown  that  operators  work  longer  hours 
in  this  country,  work  from  six  to  eight 
looms  here,  whereas  tfiey  woik  but  two  in 
England,  and  that  the  New  England  mills 
employ  more  women  and  younger  boys  and 
girls  than  are  allowed  to  work  under  the 
more  humane  laws  of  England.  Senator 
La  FoUette  finally  showed  that  all  of  the 
cotton  mills  in  New  England,  In  twelve 
years,  had  paid  for  themselves  in  dividends. 
The  talk  of  child-labor  and  profits  silenced 
the  "New  England  OUgarchy." 

THE  SUGHT  COST  OF  lIERCERIZATtON 

Then  the  "Progressives'*  attacked  the 
rncrccrization  "  joker."  The  silk-like  threads 
that  ap|)car  in  a  large  proportion  of  cotton 
cloth  sold  in  America  arc  "mercerized." 
They  are  given  their  gloss  by  a  bath  in 
caustic  soda  —  a  very  inexpensive  process. 
About  70  per  cent,  of  the  yarns  and  cloths 
used  bv  the  trade,  that  is.  by  manufacturers 
of  cotton  cloth  —  are  merccri/.ed  or  contain 
mercerised  threads.  The  "Progressives" 
found  out  first  that  this  process  costs  less 
in  America  than  anA'where  else  in  the  world; 
and,  second,  that  it  costs  from  seven- 


hundrcdths  of  a  cent  to  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  per  yard  to  mercerize  cotton  goods. 
If  there  are  only  a  few  mercerized  threads 
in  die  piece,  the  cost  is  ahnost  infinitesimal* 
The  Lippitt'MacColl-de  Vries  joker  pro- 
vided  an  extra  dut>'  of  one  cent  a  yard  for 
mercerized  goods  or  goods  that  had  even  a 
single  mercerized  thread  in  the  fabric. 

VVhen  Senators  La  FoUette  and  DoUivcr 
submitted  their  figures  on  the  cost  of  mer- 
cerization,  the  second  great  joke  of  the  Cot- 
ton-Cloth Schedule  was  peq>ctrated.  From 
the  quarters  in  the  Senate  Oincc- Building 
occupied  by  scores  of  custom-house  clerks, 
telegrams  were  sent  wildly  to  many  cotton- 
do£  manufacturers  pleading  for  figures 
on  the  cost  of  mercerization.  "Tell  me 
what  my  lull  means,"  was  the  appeal  of 
Senator  Aldrich.  When  the  figures  came 
in  they  were  not  diffoent  from  those  sub- 
mitted by  the  "Progressives,"  and  Senator 
Aldrich  did  not  present  them  to  the  Senate. 

Then  Insurgent  Senators  attacked  the 
"curtain  clause."  They  drew  the  teeth 
of  diat  "joker"  by  limiting  die  application 
of  the  50  per  cent,  duty  strictly  to  tapestry 
goods.  Their  hard  fi.^ht  also  resulted  in 
knocking  out  the  "jokers"  j;ermilling  a 
single  thread  to  determine  the  color  or 
mercerization  of  the  goods.  The  other 
provisions  for  the  counting  of  threads  and 
the  extra  du^  on  mercerized  cloth  remained 
in  the  bill. 

TREACHERY  IN  CONFERENCE 

But  Messrs.  MacCoU  and  Lippitt  had 

declared  that  the  color  provision  was 
"especially  important."  This  "joker*'  Jiad 
been  rejected  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House. 
But  when  the  biU  came  back  from  the  Con- 
ference OmmUtee^  U  amtamed  the  '*foker** 
The  conferees  had  violated  the  trust  imposed 
in  them  by  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
and  had  thwarted  the  will  of  Congress. 

That  little  "joker"  could  not  have  secured 
enough  votes  in  either  House  to  make  a 
respectable  showing.  After  it  had  heeXi 
jilaced  back  in  the  bill  by  the  Conference 
Committee,  the  only  way  it  could  be  elimi- 
nated was  to  defeat  the  whole  measure,  and 
Messrs.  Lippitt  and  MacColl  were  able  to 
report  to  their  club  members  that  they  had 
successfully  carried  tlirough  their  scheme 
to  tax  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
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increase  their  own  profits.  Through  their 
little  "ducidation  clauses,"  the  schedules 

on  cotton  cloth  were  uniformly  raised,  in 
some  rasrs  several  hundred  per  cent,  over 
the  old  rate. 

Messrs.  Lippitt  and  MacColl  had  another 
reascm  for  rejoicing.  They  had  accom 
plished  apparently  even  more  than  they  had 
set  out  to  do.  A  Customs  Court  was 


established.  It  was  explained  that  ordinary 

judges  do  not  know  the  fine  points  of  tariff 
legislation  and  that  a  special  court  is  needed 
to  "elucidate"  the  law.  Mr.  Marion  dc 
Vries  is  now  a  member  of  that  court.  He 
will  not  in  the  future  suffer  the  humiliation 
of  having  it  recorded  that  his  decisions  are 
"irreconcilable."  The  Customs  Court  is 
the  court  ol  last  appeal  in  tariff  cases. 


WHY  250.000  CHILDREN  QUIT  SCHOOL 

TllE  YEAliLV  AHMY  m\T  DROI'S  OUT  OF  UNE  -  STANDARDS 
TOO  HIGH  AND  TBACHING  TOO  DITLT. 

BY 

LtJTHER  H.  GUUCK,  u.d. 

(Dtttnon,  DcrAKTimit  op  cmio  avomn.  »ust«u  saos  ro«MDATioH> 


LAST  June  an  aimy  of  250,000  boys 
and  girls,  about  fourteen  and  a 
half  years  old,  marched  from  the 
city  public-schools  of  America,  proudly 
bearing  the  evidence  of  having  completed 
successfully  the  eight  years  of  study.  Dur- 
ing that  month  and  the  monlhs  prcccdinu; 
there  droj>ped  from  the  ranks  another  army 
of  250,000  children  who  had  failed  ot  gradu- 
ation. They  were  about  equal  age  and 
had  spent  about  the  same  length  of  time  in 
school  as  their  more  fortunate  schoolmates. 
The  larcjer  fraction  of  this  2!;o,ooo  educa- 
tional failures  had  completed  only  six  of  the 
eight  years  in  the  course  of  study. 

Thb  is  our  great  educational  problem. 
It  transcends  in  importance  all  questions 
as  to  the  method  and  scope,  content  or 


Note. —  Three  years  ago  Ihe  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  commissioned  Dr.  Gviick  and 
Mr.  Tjumard  P.  Ayres  to  coUecl  ihe  fads 
about  rliVdrrn  'dho  quit  srlioof.  Including 
data  >uppii<:d  by  Superiniendenl  Maxwell,  0} 
New  York  CUy,  the  records  0]  40,000  chU- 
dren  in  250  cities  tuere  examined.  The  am- 
clusions  reached  are  set  forth  in  this  article, 
— The  Editoss. 


intent,  for  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  the 

children  to  attend  school. 

The  whole  theory  of  democracy  is  built 
on  the  assumption  that  the  voters  shall  be 
intelligent  The  bst  two  years  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  contain  the  studies  basal 
to  intelligent  ciii/.enship  —  I  nited  States 
history,  civics,  commercial  geograiihy.  etc. 

Our  school  systems  have  accomplished  the 
first  task  given  to  them.  They  have  in  less 
than  a  century  reached  the  point  where  all 
the  pupils  do  actually  get  a  working-knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamentals  of  an  intelligent 
life,  namely,  the  ability  to  read  the  daily 
pajjcrs,  to  write,  to  do  such  operations  with 
figures  as  are  invohied  in  daily  financial 
transactions.  This  has  never  bun  done 
before  in  the  histor\'  of  the  world.  Here- 
tofore the  bull:  of  the  world  got  what  edu- 
cation it  secured  in  the  home.  In  a  single 
century  the  world  has  developed  a  social 
instrument  which  actually  does  this  fun- 
damental and  world -changing  thing  —  that 
is,  puts  the  "three  R's "  into  the  possession 
of  all. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  making  a 
new  demand  of  our  schools  The  pupils 
must  learn  the  fundainental  facts  necessary 
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to  inteUigent  citizeDship.  Because  of  the 
decay  of  the  apfwenticcshijj  system  we  may 

have  to  include  vocational  training  in  the 
schools;  but,  whether  this  is  to  come  or  not, 
it  is  necessary  for  ail  to  become  intelligent 
citizens. 

The  last  two  years  of  the  course  are  by  aU 

odds  the  most  Nahuible  years.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense  the  first  years  are  but  preparatory' 
to  the  last  two  years.  During  the  lirst 
years  the  pupil  has  been  mainly  acquiring  the 
tools  of  educati<Hi.  During  the  last  two 
years  he  learns  more  about  applying  these 
tools  than  he  docs  during  the  whole  first  six 
years.  In  such  subjects  as  commercial 
geography  he  will  light  upon  the  activities 
of  all  our  people.  The  study  of  how  our 
country  is  governed  —  civics  —  is  basal  to 
intelligent  citizenship.  The  study  of  United 
States  history  has  been  parenthetical  and 
inadequate  during  liie  preceding  years. 
During  the  last  two  years  it  is  compTdiensive 
and  consecutive.  This  tragedy,  therefore, 
of  the  bulk  of  the  children  who  fail  of  grad- 
uation is  that  they  succeed  in  accomplish- 
ing no  more  tirnn  the  first  six  years  of  the 
course. 

How,  then,  may  we  save  this  army  of 
250,000  children  who  drop  out  of  school  with- 
out completing  the  last  two  years  of  the 
course?  I  use  the  word  "save"  deliber- 
ately, for  a  lai^  fiactkm  oi  these  250,000 
cliildren  drop  out  of  school  because  they 
have  failed.  They  are  humiliated,  their 
confidence  in  their  own  ability  is  destroyed, 
and  the  soul-destroying  conviction  is  ground 
into  them  that  they  are  failures,"  "stupid," 
"dumb,"  or  «*backward." 

My  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  non-tech- 
nical business  man  who  discovers  that  his 
factory  is  finishing  u])  only  50  jier  cent,  of 
its  raw  material.  He  wants  to  know  what 
is  the  matter,  and  particularly  how  to  stop 
this  50  [ler  cent,  of  loss. 

7  his  article  is  written  in  the  belief  that 
there  are  at  least  four  great  underlying 
sources  of  loss  which  belong  in  varying 
degrees  to  all  the  schools  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  both  urban  and  rural,  North, 
South,  East,  and  West.  It  is  true  that  the 
problem  of  the  ruml  schools  is  difTerent 
from  the  problem  of  the  city  schools,  that  the 
standards  of  the  licensing  of  teachers  varies 
greatly  in  the  different  states,  that  the  general 


intelligence  in  different  communities  varies 
considerably,  that  the  courses  of  study  are 

widely  variant,  nncl  that  there  are  mnny 
other  factors  which  render  the  problem 
complex. 

Taking  all  thb  into  account,  however, 
there  appear  to  be  at  least  four  great  sources 
of  loss: 

(1)  Losses  from  the  ranks,  due  to  the  lack 
oj  adjustment  betzcc^n  the  length  of  (he  com- 
pulsory education  and  the  length  oj  the  school 
course. 

(2)  Losses  due  to  preventaUe  Ut-heaUh 

or  to  removable  physical  defects. 

(3)  Losses  due  to  irregular  school  attend- 
ance. 

(4)  Losses  due  to  the  fact  that  the  courses 
of  study  are  either  too  difficult  or  not  adapted 
to  the  average  pupil.  The  school  machinery 
is  such  that  every  faeiUty  is  given  chUdren 

to  go  more  slorwly  than  the  average,  and  but 
lUlle  opportunity  to  go  jasier  than  the  average, 

I  take  these  up  seriatim: 

SIX-YEAE  LAWS  WITH  EIGHT-TEAK  COUS8ES 

In  most  of  the  states  the  law  requires  six 
years  or  less  of  school  attendance,  and  yet 

the  elementary  course  in  most  American 
states  involves  eight  grades  with  a  year 
apiece.  So  we  have  a  six-year  law  with  an 
eight-year  school.  In  several  states  the  law 
appears  to  require  eight  years,  but  in  reality 
demands  only  six.  For  examjjle,  in  Massa- 
chusetts the  law  requires  the  child  to  attend 
school  from  the  age  of  eight  to  sixteen,  but 
excuses  him  at  fottrteen  if  he  has  regular 
employment  at  home  or  elsewhere.  The 
states  demanding  eight  full  years  of  school- 
ing are  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and 
Washington. 

There  arc  two  factors  basal  to  the  length 
of  the  elementary  school  course.  Upon 
these  facts  the  duration  of  the  compulsory 
education  period  should  be  established. 
These  are  1 1)  at  what  age  is  it  best  that  a 
child  should  enter  school  ?  and  (2)  at  what 
age  should  pupils  graduate  from  the  de- 
men  tar}^  school  ? 

I'nder  existing  conditions  it  appears  that, 
on  the  average,  children  who  enter  school  at 
six  or  seven  do  better  for  themselves  and 
the  school  than  those  who  enter  at  any  other 
age.  We  have  bng  been  told  that  ciilMnn 
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who  enter  school  at  eight  would  be  advanced 
enough  mentally  soon  lo  catch  up  with,  if 
not  to  pass,  those  who  mter  at  six.  The 
study  of  40,000  children's  records  by  my 
associate,  Mr.  Leonard  P.  Ayrcs,  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  all  the  data  in  these 
articles,  does  not  support  this  claim.  Chil- 
dren who  enter  at  eight  or  nine  do  pro- 
gress faster  than  those  who  enter  at  six  or 
seven,  hut  not  enough  faster  to  make  up  for 
their  handicap.  More  children  graduate 
who  enter  at  six  and  sc\en  than  who  enter 
at  eight  and  nine.  Under  present  conditSons, 
then,  children  should  begin  school  when 
they  arc  six  or  seven  years  old. 

Children  should  graduate  at  fourteen  or 
fifteen.  A  change  ought  to  and  does  come 
over  children  at  that  time  which  demands 
a  less  matemaUstic  envinmment  than  that  of 
the  elementar}'  school.  They  are  gripped  by 
a  new  spirit  of  energy  and  independence 
which  demands  either  the  larger  liberty  of 
the  high-school  or  the  obligations  of  business. 
Even  the  best  of  children  are  restless  and 
unsuited  in  the  donentary  school  after 
fourteen.  With  a  wonderful  uniformity  the 
average  age  of  leaving  school  ranges  frt)m 
fourteen  to  fifteen  all  over  the  country.  This 
is  true  whether  they  have  graduated  or  not, 
whether  they  are  nat!\c-bom  or  foreign-bom, 
white  or  black,  whether  the  course  of  study 
is  easy  or  hard,  or  even  whether  the  teachers 
and  teaching  equipment  arc  good  or  bad. 

It  is  a  great  biological  fact  which  we  are 
dealing  with.  When  the  wings  of  the 
nestling  arc  grown  it  leaves  the  ncf^t.  The 
same  kind  of  force  drives  children  out  of 
the  elementary  school  soon  after  they  are 
fourteen.  The  elementary  form  of  school 
is  suited  to  children  but  not  to  adolescents. 
This  is  the  first  reason  why  children  drop 
out  of  school  at  fourteen,  no  matter  in  what 
grade  or  part  of  the  country  they  are. 

The  first  thing  that  we  need,  then,  is  a 
campuhory-attendance  law^  tuUhotA  "jokers** 
ofexccpii^'V.  -.  -  hkh  shMnquire  chUdren  io 
he^in  school  ai  six  or  seven  and  stay  in  school 
jor  eight  years. 

WHY  CHILDREN  LEAVE  SCHOOL 

Why  do  half  of  the  children  drop  out  of 
school  before  graduating?  Sixteen  per  cent. 

of  all  who  drop  out  do  so  because  of  ill- 
heailh,  and  those  who  have  physical  de- 


fects, such  as  poor  hearing,  poor  seeing, 
hypertrophied  tonsils,  adenoids,  or  decayed 
teeth,  progr^  through  school  9  per  cent 
more  slowly  than  chUdren  who  are  not  so 
handicapped. 

Suppose  that  a  child  is  somewhat  deaf  and 
so  does  not  learn  enough  of  what  is  going 
on  to  do  well.  He  fails  and  has  to  repeat 
the  first  grade.  After  it  is  discovered  diat 
he  is  deaf,  a  seat  in  the  front  row  is  alwa}-^ 
given  him.  He  makes  no  more  failures. 
He  entered  school  at  seven,  at  nine  he 
<»itered  the  second  grade,  at  ten  the  thiid, 
at  eleven  the  fourth,  at  twelve  the  fifth,  and 
at  thirteen  the  sixth.  There  seems  to  be  no 
question  about  the  general  truth  of  these 
figures.  The  chances  are  good  that  this 
boy  will  drop  out  of  school.  If  he  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  school-officer  it  will  be  shown 
that  the  boy  is  already  in  his  fourteenth  year, 
and  that  he  will  drop  out  on  his  fourteenth 
birthday  an\'way  without  completing  the 
year.  The  result  is  that  he  is  out  either 
then  or  on  his  fourteenth  birthday.  He 
reasons  that  he  cannot  hope  to  graduate, 
for  that  will  take  him  till  he  is  sijcteen,  so 
he  had  better  drop  out  at  once. 

Medical  uispcclion  as  already  carried  on 
in  many  places  will  detect  all  these  cases 
before  they  have  failed,  and  an  ef!icient 
*' follow-up"  system  will  see  that  the  defects 
are  removed.  It  is  wasteful  to  the  state 
and  inhuman  to  the  child  to  have  his  pro- 
gress in  school  blocked  because  he  has  some 
remov*able  defect  that  pre\  ents  his  seeing, 
hearing,  breathing,  or  chewing.  Children 
with  bad  teeth  are,  on  an  average,  six  months 
behind  those  in  school  with  good  teeth. 
Purely  on  the  basis  of  economy,  it  is  cheaper 
to  have  the  teeth  of  these  children  filled  than 
it  is  to  pay  for  the  extra  six  months'  instruc- 
tion or  to  have  the  children  drop  out  of 
school  with  a  year  less  of  education  than 
they  otherwise  would  have  liad. 

Now  about  the  r6  per  cent,  who  drop  out 
because  of  ill-health.  Adequate  attention 
to  a  few  simple  matters  will  remove  most 
of  this. 

(1)  Medical  inspection  can  stop  the  school's 
being  a  means  of  spreading  measles,  scarlet 
fever,  and  diphtheria. 

(2)  No  matter  what  the  qrstem  or  lade  of 
system  of  ventilation,  every  window  in  the 
building  amid  be  opened  for  three  minutes 
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every  period,  or  at  most  every  hour.  During 
this  dme  the  pupils  should  march  around,  sing, 
dance,  and  du  c.\crd>ts.  Cluinge  of  tem- 
perature is  as  important  as  purity  of  air,  and 
moving  around  eveiy  little  while  is  essential 
to  good  work.  The  method  of  opening  the 
windows  and  lakint;  cxerdsc  all  at  once  avoids 
disturbing  the  buluiite  ol  circulation  in  a  pres- 
sure system  of  ventilatioo,  and  avmds  the  evil 
of  noise. 

(3)  The  building  and  pupils  must  be  clean. 
Send  the  children  home  if  they  smell,  and  clean 

the  building  by  the  vacuum  system.  In  most 
schools  a  ( Iniid  nf  dust  rises  about  three  feet 
from  the  iloor  when  the  etiildren  run  or  dance 
on  it.  .\o  wonder  that  they  have  colds.  The 
school- buiUling  could  and  should  be  as  clean 
as  a  hospital,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  These 
three  steps  will  largely  prevent  losses  from 
illness. 

Here  are  two  laiigely  preventable  leaks 

in  our  school  sy^^tcms: 

(r)  Aboul  1 6  per  cetU.  of  those  wiw  drop 
out  do  so  because  oj  ill  Itealih. 

(2)  Those  having  renuvabte  physical  de- 
jects make  g  per  cent,  siower  progress  than 
they  shouldt 

TO  STOP  THE  LEAKAGE 

Another  great  leak  in  our  school  systems 

is  due  to  intermittent  attendance.  The 
fact=;  foitnd  by  studying  the  records  of  all 
American  cities  which  give  in  detail  informa- 
tion about  the  regularity  of  attendance  of 
their  school-children,  are  the  following: 

Three  (hildren  out  of  four  attend  >ch(X)I 
regularly,  that  is,  more  than  three- fourths  of 
the  time.  One  child  out  of  four  attends 
school  irregularly,  that  is,  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  school  year.  It  Is  not  to  be 
e.X[)ected  that  a  child  cnn  master  the  work 
of  a  grade  well  enough  to  be  promoted  in 
less  than  three-fourths  of  the  time. 

London,  England,  and  a  good  many 
American  smaller  cities  have  almost  stopped 
thi^  leak  in  the  school  system.  It  is  accom- 
piialied  by  Iwo  stej)S  cfl'icicnlly  taken: 

(1)  \  school  census  which  accurately  locates 
ever)'  child  of  school  age  in  the  community. 

(2)  .Adequately  administered  schof»l  laws,  so 
th.ii  all  who  are  not  in  school  are  immediately 

f<iIlo',vrd  Up. 

There  arc  at  present  many  children  who  do 
not  go  to  school  simply  because  the  city  has 
no  knowledge  of  their  eristttnoe.  Tbey 


have  never  been  registered  in  school.  A 
child  moves  to  another  part  of  the  city,  takes 
his  transfer  slip,  and  it  may  be  a  mootb 
before  he  appears  at  the  new  school.  Many 
children  stay  awav  from  school  for  a  month 
or  so  after  school  has  begun;  many  drop  out 
a  week  or  two  before  the  Christmas  holidays 
and  do  not  come  back  till  a  week  or  two 
after.  Many,  especially  boys,  drop  out  late 
in  May  or  early  in  June. 

Prompt  following  up  of  these  cases  in 
communities  where  It  has  been  tried  always 
results  in  establishing  the  habit  of  regular 
attendance  the  whole  school  year.  Every 
child  who  is  not  keeping  up  because  of 
intermittent  attendance  or  any  other  cause 
tends  to  hold  the  entire  class  back  and  to 
absorb  an  undue  proportion  of  the  time  of 
the  teacher. 

"HIGH  standards"  TOO  HIGH 

At  present  our  courses  of  study  are  not 
htted  to  the  abilities  of  the  average  pupil, 
but  to  those  of  the  unusually  bright  one. 
In  an  investigation  in  New  York  City  it  was 
found  that  for  eveiy  child  making  xapid 
projrress  through  the  grades  there  were 
eight  who  made  slow  progress.  Last  year, 
in  a  Massachusetts  city,  for  every  one  making 
rapid  progress  there  were  twenty-one  mak- 
ing slow  progress.  In  a  large  city  in  Peim- 
sylvania  the  slow  pupils  are  fourteen  times 
as  numerous  as  the  ra|jid  ones.  In  five 
other  cities  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
the  slow  pupils  are  from  ten  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  times  as  numerous  as  the  rapid 
ones.  The  condition  is  ♦genera!  if  not  uni- 
versal. It  is  probably  a  most  conservative 
statement  to  say  that  In  the  average  city 
there  are  at  least  ten  times  as  many  children 
making  slow  progress  as  there  are  making 
rapid  prorrrcss. 

I  know  that  the  dilTicuhy  in  making  up  a 
grade  once  lost  lies  not  mainly  in  the  course 
of  study  but  in  our  lack  of  school  machinery 
adapted  to  help  the  pupil  to  regain  a  lost 
^'rade  or  to  gain  a  grade.  But  the  large 
number  who  lose  grades  shows  that  the 
course  of  study  or  the  promotion  conditions 
must  be  changed.  The  essential  and  the 
only  essential  condition  for  promotion  should 
be  the  attainment  of  such  knowledge  and 
skill  as  will  permit  of  the  next  grade  being 
understood.  This  Involves  in  most  years 
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only  a  fraction  of  the  whole  work  covered. 
Arithmetic  is  almost  the  only  subject  that 
is  so  consecuu\e  that  one  year's  work  abso- 
lutely depends  on  that  of  the  previous  year. 
And  even  here  the  essendals  are  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  frac- 
tions, and  percentage.  It  is  less  expensive 
and  more  humane  to  <»ive  special  help  to  a 
child  that  he  may  be  promoted  than  it  is  to 
degrade  him  with  all  the  loss  to  the 
!n£vidual»  the  school,  and  the  community 
which  is  involved. 

The  objection  raised  is  that  this  means 
lowering  the  standards.  A  high  standard  is 
one  which  secures  the  best  and  most  effec- 
ti%'e  and  successful  work  from  the  pupil. 
Those  standards  are  vicious  and  low  which 
promote  failure  and  discouragement.  I 
know  one  teacher  who  for  years  has  "  failed  " 
over  half  of  each  successive  class  by  so-called 
<*high  standards/*  That  woman  is  respon- 
sible for  the  termination  of  the  school-career 
of  hundreds  of  hoys  and  p'rls  who  average 
up  well  both  in  effort  and  mental  |)Ower, 
The  trouble  is  with  the  standard.  A  man 
teaching  boys  to  jump,  who  should  put  the 
stick  at  such  a  heij^ht  that  a  considerable 
number  failed  and  stopped  trvinc^,  would 
not  ]ye  regarded  as  maintaining  high  stand 
ards.  It  is  his  business  to  teach  boys  to 
jump  — not  to  discourage  them  so  that 
they  will  leave  the  field. 

This  armv  of  failure,  consisting  of  the 
2^0,000  children  who  each  year  leave  our 
city  schools,  having  failed  of  graduation, 
may  be  largely  recruited  into  the  army  of  suc- 
cess, those  who  gmduate,  by  four  measures: 

(1)  Having  a  genuine  cighl-year  compulsory 
school  law  for  the  dght-year  school. 

(2)  Hanng  medical  inspection  of  school- 
children with  adequate  "follow-up"  work  by 
seluK)l  nurses  or  teachers.  This  brings  the 
rate  of  progress  of  the  children  ha\ing  defects 
up  t'>  the  norma!,  .\dcquatp  hygienic  suj)€r- 
vision  of  the  school  and  iU  work  largely  does 
away  with  the  16  per  cent,  of  those  who  drop 
out  because  of  ill  health. 

{^y)  \  cnmplefe  srlmol  rrnfJiis  and  an  ade- 
quate administration  of  attendance-officers  cut 
down  all  failures  due  to  the  fact  that  35  per  cent 
of  die  children  now  attend  school  but  three* 
quarters  of  the  time. 

(4)  The  course  of  study  and  school  machinery 
must  be  so  adapted  to  the  average  diat  as  many 
will  go  lastor  as  0>  skmer  than  die  mass. 


In  a  school  system  with  1,000  pupils  enter 

ing  each  year  and  St,  per  cent,  {promoted 
each  year,  there  will  be  830  who  complete 
the  lirst  grade  in  one  year;  of  this  number, 
689  will  go  through  the  second  grade  in  one 
year,  572  the  third,  475  the  fourth,  393  the 
fifth,  326  the  sixth.  271  the  seventh,  and 
225  will  graduate  witlunit  having  failed. 
A  few  will  go  faster  than  this,  and  about  250 
will  keep  on  in  spite  of  one  or  more  years 
of  failure,  so  that  eventually  about  500  will 
be  graduated  each  year.  These  arc  the 
present  conditions  in  American  city  schools, 
in  those  systems  tliat  liave  changed  these 
{NXHUotkm  rates  to  95  per  cent  or  better, 
the  figures  are  as  follows: 

950  complete  the  first  year  widiout  failure. 

Q03  complete  the  second  year  without  failure. 
858  complete  the  third  year  without  failure. 
815  complete  the  fourth  year  without  failure. 
774  complete  the  fifth  year  \sithout  failure. 
735  complete  the  ,>ixth  year  without  faihire. 
698  complete  the  sevcntli  year  without  failure. 
663  complete  the  course  without  failure. 

And  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect 
that  those  who  continue  in  spite  of  having 

failed  only  once  in  their  course  will  never- 
theless graduate.  This  will  give  a  total  of 
941  —  that  is,  04  per  cent. 

These  four  measures  do  not  increase  the 
total  expencUture  for  instruction  in  any 
respect  They  decrease,  not  increase,  the 
nTjmbcr  of  children  in  school  at  any  one  time, 
for  children  are  promoted  and  graduated 
promptly,  i  hey  gi\e  94  per  cent,  of  the 
children  the  important  studies  in  the  two 
upper  years  of  the  course,  while  at  present 
only  one-half  of  the  children  get  these 
studies. 

These  measures  stop  the  ''blocking"  in 
the  lower  grades,  raise  the  health  and 
efficiency  standards  of  the  whole  body  of 
pupils  and  teachers,  and  tend  to  establish 
the  habit  of  success  rather  than  the  habit 
of  failure  in  the  pupils.  This  is  of  greater 
importance  than  anything  in  the  course  of 
study.  It  sends  the  children  out  into  the 
world  with  hope  rather  than  with  discour- 
agement. 

Theaccomidishment  of  this  result,  the  con- 
version of  the  army  of  failure  into  an  addi- 
tion to  the  army  of  success,  is  the  second 
great  achievement  of  the  American  city 
schools.  i 
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IT  HAPPENED  after  1  had  read  many 
books  and  listened  to  the  lectures  of 
many  tcachere  who  had  disappointed 
me  in  the  breadth  of  their  prejudices  and 
in  the  confusion  of  their  issues,  that  I  came 
across  William  Graham  Sumner.  I  heard 
him  once  and  knew  that  I  bad  found  a 
great  philosopher.  Forthwith  I  dropped 
much  work  oi  other  men  and  spent  in  three 
years  four  hundred  hours  in  his  classrooms 
and  many  hoan  in  conveisatkm  with  him 
at  his  house.  He  was  the  most  honest  man 
whom  I  have  ever  met.  His  understanding 
of  the  great  questions  of  this  world  was  the 
wisest  which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  follow, 
tn  all  his  teachings  and  convenation  I 
never  found  the  slightest  trace  of  an  influ- 
ence which  would  discolor  his  presentation 
of  the  knowledjje  whii  h  he  bclit-vwi  to  be 
the  truth,  liccause  he  loved  truth  and 
hunted  knowledge  with  wisdom,  he  was  the 
Socrates  to  whom  men  listened  with  respect. 

Many  times  I  have  met  him  alone,  both 
at  his  classroom  and  at  his  house,  in  the  hour 
before  he  was  accustomed  to  begin  his 
evening  reading,  and  T  have  asked  him,  as 
the  twilight  deepened,  how  he  thought  upon 
great  questions. 

I  asked  him  to  tell  me  what  he  thouglii 
fiotv;  for  I  saw  that  here  was  a  man  who 
had  read  —  widi  honest  search  for  truth 
for  f'ftv  rears  —  almost  ever\-thini^  written 
rejarriin;;  man's  place  in  nature;  and  the 
final  fruits  of  all  this  thinking  I  was  eager 
to  achieve.  Therefore,  on  each  occasion, 
I  brought  up  a  new  problem,  and  he  told 
me  what  he  thoricht.  Sometimes  he  talked 
on  such  subjects  as  Christ,  Buddha,  the 
Catholic  Church,  the.Ufc  beyond;  and  at 


other  times  he  discussed  marriage,  univer- 
sities, democracies,  republics,  graft,  and 
men.  Most  interesting  was  his  estimate 
of  great  men,  both  living  and  dead. 

"Who,"  I  once  asked,  "are  the  three 
greatest  men  of  to-day:  His  reply  was 
something  like  this:  *'If  you  wish  me  to 
select  them  according  to  their  power  for 
good  for  the  next  generation,  I  should  say 
Rockefeller,  Edison,  and  Carnegie.  Their 
power  for  gixxi  depends  upon  the  vast 
resources  which  these  men  control.  Rodce- 
feller  and  Carnegie  are  able  to  iniiiate  N-asl 
institutions  which  by  a  slow  process  of  evo- 
lution would  require  centuries  to  develop. 
Edison  represents  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  himian  brain  pitted  against  the 
secrets  of  the  universe.  He  has  produced, 
by  invention,  wealth  greater  than  we  can 
hope  to  measure. 

*'  Next  to  him.  Rockefeller  has  produced, 
by  an  inventive  goiius  directed  in  the 
human  field  rather  than  against  nature, 
incalculable  wealth  by  controlling  men, 
perfecting  organizatifm,  and  elinunating 
waste,  which  is  the  sole  direction  of  progress. 
Camc^ic  i>  in  a  measure  the  accident  of  a 
combination  of  aggressive  acquisitiveness, 
taritl  privilege,  and  a  rich  environment. 
But  Edison  has  created  wealth  by  invention 
just  as  Rockefeller  has  created  wealth  by 
method.  ScKiety  should  strive  to  make 
thousands  of  Edisons  possible.  WTio  knows 
how  many  Edisons  have  not  developed 
because  the  opportunities  to  produce  have 
not  occurred?  Rockefeller  has  perfected 
the  method  of  fitting  together  little  Edisons 
with  some  of  the  qualifications  missing;  and 
by  supplementing  the  qualificatioos  needed 
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by  cooperation  with  others,  he  has  in  this 
way  hitched  up  coqwiattona  which  should 
be  models  of  mdesaey  for  our  own  govern* 

ment  and  for  governments  of  the  world." 

Again  I  asked  him:  "What  is  the  future 
of  the  Kepubhc?"  His  reply  was  to  this 
effect: 

"That  is  a  question  on  which  I  have 

speculated  mnnv  hours.  As  a  nation  we 
are  nnv.-  entering  the  giory  period.  The 
swash  buckling  Roosevelt  appeals  to  the 
crowd.  He  can  do  a  vast  amount  of  mis^ 
chief  because  he  will  make  the  pec^e  like 
that  t}'pc,  and  tho-^c  v.ho  imitate  him  will 
not  be  so  honest  in  their  intentions  as  he  is. 
I  don't  like  to  see  the  glory  period,  because 
it  brings  in  grave  dangers  of  corruption  and 
extravagance  which  ultimately  have  ruined 
all  the  republics  of  the  past.  I  don't 
believe  the  Republic  will  last  longer  than 
1950.  We  are  on  the  threshold  of  very 
great  wars,  and  the  posnbilities  of  trouble 
in  the  East  are  tremendous." 

His  philosophy  of  political  events  was 
keen  and  iliiuninating.  It  was  something 
like  this:  "You  must  distinguish  sharply 
in  history  between  the  motives  and  the 
consequences.  The  motives  may  be  good 
and  the  consequences  may  be  bad.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  consequences  may  be 
good  when  the  motives  are  bad.  Dis- 
tinguish clearly,  if  you  would  understand 
events, the  real  purposes,  the  alleged  motives, 
and  the  slogan.  They  are  often  separate 
and  distinct.  Remember  that  thr-e  have 
nothing  to  do,  necessanly,  with  trie  conse- 
quences. The  consequeiiccs  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  immediate  conditions,  and  the 
power  suddenly  given  to  those  who  promote 
a  new  movement  successfully  and  go  into 
office  reacts  upon  their  characters  in  turn, 
so  that  ever)'body  is  often  disappointed 
in  the  result 

"Take  Socialism.  It  commences  very 
radically.  As  it  becomes  popular,  the 
radicalism  is  mcxlihed  by  the  addition  of 
the  more  conser\ative  to  the  ranks.  Such 
a  movement  travels  under  a  dog^  — 
'Equality  and  fraternity,'  'Life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,'  'Equal 
rights'  —  grand  maxims  which  orators  take 
down  from  the  shelves  and  dust  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  These  grand,  impossible 
slogans  offer  hope.  Thousands  repeat  the 


words.  Back  of  the  slogan  march  die  true 
reformers  and  the  pob'ticians.  The  purpose 
of  the  pdlitician  is  to  get  an  office.  The 
few  sincere  reformers  arc  tn,'ing  to  do  good 
to  the  world.  The  politician  uses  the  re- 
formers to  get  his  popular  support.  As 
the  procession  marches  towanl  success 
with  banners  flying,  the  reformers  rapidly 
become  the  small  minority,  and  the  camp 
followers  are  a  motley  crew. 

"  So  it  goes,  over  and  over  again.  In  the 
end,  everybody  is  disappointed,  because 
society  goes  on  just  the  same  as  before. 
There  is  only  a  little  more  than  enough  to 
cat  for  most  of  us,  and  there  always  have 
been  some  people  left  out  in  the  cold  with- 
out shelter  in  winter.  Take  Roosevelt's 
doctrine  of  race  suicide.  If  we  were  to 
take  him  seriously,  where  would  we  be? 
S(x:iety  has  had  to  limit  offspring,  some- 
times very  ruthlessly  by  infanticide.  The 
effect  6t  the  histitution  of  monogamy  is 
in  this  direction.  When  the  pressure  of 
population  is  slight,  polygamy  flourishes. 
There,  Roosevelt's  doctrine  is  approved 
by  the  accepted  mores.  Norton,  we  have 
all  got  to  mind  our  own  business,  and  in 
doing  thn,  see  to  it  that  the  other  fellow 
minds  his  and  that  the  Government  main- 
tains justice. 

"Roosevelt  has  the  right  idea  in  the 
'square  deal.'  1  never  believed  in  Social- 
ism or  paternalism.  The  only  cmnfortable 
place  in  a  socialistic  society  would  be  a 
place  on  the  nntional  committee.  Good 
men  who  tn,'  sincerely  to  run  other  folk's 
business  do  a  vast  amount  of  mischief. 
Do  not  imagine  that  a  popular  doctrine  is 
necessarily  true.  In  the  end,  the  truth  is 
apt  to  prevail.  Thrre  will  always  be  men 
who  will  deff-r.  l  tin  jx)pular  doctrine. 

"I  have  seen  a  few  economists  defend 
'protectionismV  on  principle,  but  I  have 
never  found  that  anybody  took  them  very 
seriously,  and  1  know  that  T  never  thought 
much  of  their  principles.  The  etiect  of 
high  duties  is  to  drive  the  people  from  their 
farms  into  the  cities.  This  raises  the  cost 
of  living,  and  finally  a  reaction  starts.  The 
cr}'  then  is,  as  in  England  for  the  repeal  of 
the  corn-laws:  'Give  us  cheaj)  bread.'  In 
a  few  years,  you  will  live  to  sec  the  break- 
down of  the  mischievous  protectionktic 
system.*' 
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In  his  plulosophy  of  good  and  evil  in 
the  state,  he  distinguished  between  those 

who  produce  wealth  and  those  who  destroy 
it.  His  thought  was  that  the  genuine  pro- 
ducers of  wealth  by  invention,  method,  and 
labor  should  be  free  from  all  unnecessary 
interference,  because  such  production  is 
the  life-blood  of  social  prosperity. 

I  asked  him  once  what  he  considered  was 
most  worth  striving  lor  in  this  world.  His 
answer  was  immediate:  "The  happiness  of 
little  children,  wh»  are  the  promise  of  great 
happme»  for  all.  The  child  cements  the 
marriage  and,  afterward,  the  interests  of 
husband  and  wife  run  parallel  in  the  career 
of  the  child.  The  feeling  against  divorce 
arises  from  the  injustice  done  to  the  child. 
Once  in  many,  many  thousands,  there 
occurs  in  real  life  a  case  of  the  ideal  marriage 
which  does  not  require  the  children  to  make 
it  lasting.  It  is  the  ideal;  in  it  we  see  the 
highest  transport  of  the  human  imagina- 
tion in  beauty  and  fidelity,  so  that  all  evils 


undergone  are  as  nothing,  and  life  and  death 
become  as  little  things. 

"The  great  romances  of  history  which 
cut  across  the  ven.'  links  of  fate  belong  to 
the  above  ideal,  and  they  often  end  in 
pitiless,  although  beautiful,  tragedies.  For 
society  is  adjusted  not  to  the  ideal,  but  to 
average  conditions;  and  more  often  in 
real  life  than  in  novels  we  see  the  contra- 
diction to  the  ideal,  which  we  would  see 
in  the  current  literature  if  any  novelist 
dared  to  let  the  beautiful  bride  at  the  end 
of  one  marriage  become  the  horrid  ndother- 
in-law  in  the  next." 

Had  political  conditions  been  difTcrcnt. 
Proiessor  Sumner  might  have  been  Alinister 
to  England  or  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
In  cither  place,  his  work  would  have  com- 
manded the  attention  of  the  nation.  With 
his  death,  Yale  ha^  lost  her  most  dis- 
tinguibiied  teacher,  and  America  a  very 
greatt  if  not  her  greatest,  philosopher,  whose 
specialty  was  man. 


A  CITY  THAT  TAXES  THINGS  AS 

THEY  ARE 

EDMONTON,  CANAD.V,  PUTS  NO  TAX  ON  IMPUOVKMEN  IH  AND  ASSESSES  ITS  BUSINESS  TAX 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  SQUARE  FEET  OF  FLOOR  SPACE  -  A  SYSTTEM  THAT  WCHtKS 

BY 

FRED  BATES  JOHNSON 


HERE  on  the  main  business  street 
lies  an  unimproved  lot  with  a 
fifty-foot  front;  its  value  at,  say, 
$1,000  a  front  foot,  is  S^o.ooo.  Next 
to  it  lies  a  lot  of  llie  same  size,  with  the 
same  land-value,  but  improved  with  a 
$50,000  building.  Now  on  the  ordinary 
basis  for  valuation  for  taxes,  the  second 
lot,  with  the  S50.000  improvement,  would 
be  taxed  twicL-  us  much  as  the  first. 
Bui  ordinary  conditions  do  not  prevail 
in  this  dtf.  The  unimproved  lot  is  taxed 
exactly  the  same  as  the  improved  lot; 


each  is  taxed  on  the  basis  of  the  valuation 
of  the  land  itself. 

The  city  is  Kdmonton,  capital  of  the 
}jro\inco  of  Alberta,  Canada  —  located  one 
thousand  miles  west  and  north  of  Winnipeg. 

Edmonton  is  old  as  a  settlement,  but 
young  as  a  city.  Its  history  runs  back 
more  than  two  hundred  years  into  the  old 
Hudson  Bay  U'ompany  times.  Its  develop- 
ment into  the  city  class  has  been  rather 
recent,  however,  and  only  during  the  last 
four  years  have  these  new  theones  bw 
tried. 
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In  the  first  place  it  offers  a  novel  scheme 
of  taxation.  Taxes  arc  levied  on  only  four 
forms  of  value  —  (i)  Land,  (2)  Business, 
(3)  Income,  and  (4)  Special  Franchises. 
Aside  from  Uie  poll-tax  and  the  taxes  against 
property-owners  for  im[)rovements  local  to 
their  property,  the  four  schedules  con- 
iiilule  the  basis  of  the  cily-assessment  roll. 
As  a  matter  o£  fact,  only  three  are  used, 
because  all  of  the  special  franchises  are 
owned  by  the  city,  and  hence  not  taxed. 

When  the  assessor  goes  around  in  the 
spring,  he  considers  three  factors  in  making 
up  his  assessment-roll  or  tax-duplicate  — 
the  value  of  the  land,  the  value  of  the 
businesses,  and  the  value  nf  ihe  incomes. 
The  inconu'  tnx  is  simple.  The  first  Si, 000 
of  the  income  is  exempt.  Each  additional 
thousand  doUais  of  income  is  taxed  at  the 
genial  tax>rate  —  $1*45  on  the  $100  in 
1908,  above  the  exempted  thousand. 

Tlie  actual  cash- value  of  the  land  is  taken, 
and  the  lax-rate  applied  to  it  by  the  assessing 
officer.  "In  estimating  the  land  value," 
says  the  city  charter,  "regard  shall  be  had 
to  its  situation  and  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  used;  or,  if  sold  by  the  present  owner, 
the  purpose  for  which  it  could  and  probably 
would  be  used  in  the  next  succeeding  twelve 
months."  In  other  words,  if  there  is  a  livery 
stable  next  door,  this  vacant  lot  will  be 
assessed  with  respect  to  its  value  a?;  a  site 
for  a  livery  stable;  if  the  building  happens 
to  be  a  residence  worth  $25,000,  the  assess- 
ment will  be  on  the  basis  of  its  value  for  a 
residence  worth  $25,000.  If  there  be  a  bank 
next  door,  tfiis  lot  will  be  assessed  on  its 
value  as  a  |>ossiljle  liank-site.  Not  that  these 
examples  state  exactly  ll)c  real  situation. 
The  properly  next  adjoining,  standing  by 
itself,  does  not  of  itsdf  determine  this  basis. 
AW  the  pro]X"rty  near-by  —  the  immediate 
neighborh(HKl  —  is  taken  into  consideration. 

The  lax  on  business  is  pc  rhaps  unique. 
The  assessor  fixes  a  rate  per  square-foot  of 
-  floor-space  (irrespective  of  {partitions,  eleva- 
tors, stairways,  or  other  o])>t ructions)  of 
eacli  building  or  part  of  ljuildint;  used  for 
business  purposes.  Then  he  tixes  a  ditterent 
value  per  square-foot  for  each  business, 
ranging  from  twenty-five  cents  a  square* 
foot  for  the  florist  to  $7.50  a  stpiare  foot  for 
the  banker.  To  illustrate:  A  llorisl  occupies 
a  single-story  building  50  feet  wide  by  200 


feet  long,  a  floor-space  of  10,000  square-feet. 
The  valuation  of  his  business,  assessed  on 
the  basis  of  twenty-five  cents  a  square-foot, 
is  $2,500.  The  bank,  down  in  the  city, 
occupies  the  same  amoimt  of  floor-space 
as  the  florist,  but  its  business  is  assessed  at 
the  rate  of  S7.50  a  square-foot,  so  thai  its 
valuation  is  placed  at  $75,000.  At  the 
1908  tax-rate  the  florist  pays  $36.25  and  the 
banker  pays  $1,087.50. 

N'or  d(x:s  the  character  of  the  building 
enter  into  this  business  ta.x.  The  florist, 
in  a  generous  mood,  may  have  made  his 
greenery  of  silver  and  plate-glass,  costing 
$100,000;  and  the  banker,  in  a  flt  of  acute 
pennriousncss,  may  have  built  his  bank 
of  pojilar  lo^s  or  peat,  at  a  [oial  cost  of  $200. 
The  assessments  will  stand,  anyhow,  as 
figured  out  on  the  basis  of  floor-space,  for 
they  are  not  assessments  on  the  shell  which 
holds  the  business.  They  are  occupation, 
not  im[)ro\ i-nient  taxes. 

The  basis  for  every  business  is  lixed  each 
tax-year.  About  fif^  definite  businesses 
are  enumerated  and  in  addition  there  is  a 
catch-all  for  the  unclassified  businesses. 
During  the  year  1909  each  -^o  11  are  foot  of  a 
millinery  store  was  assessed  for  $2.  The 
undertakers  were  assessed  on  the  basis  of 
$2.50  a  square^foot;  the  ice-cream  parlor, 
$2;  piano  store,  S3;  boarding-house,  fifty 
cents;  hotel,  $1;  drug-store,  $4;  and  printing 
oflice,  $2.50. 

Then,  loo,  distinctions  are  made  in  the 
same  line.  In  dry  goods,  for  example, 
each  square-foot  of  a  retail  store  is  assess^ 
at  a  valuation  of  $3.50,  whereas  that  of  a 
wholesale  store  is  valued  at  $2.  The  first 
tloor  of  a  furniture  store  is  assessed  $1.50  a 
square-foot,  the  second  floor  $1,  and  the  floor 
which  contains  the  carpets  and  linoleums 
$3.50.  The  wholesale  grocer  pays  $1.50 
ami  tlie  retailer  $3. 

Now  take  the  provision  for  the  professionsd 
man.  His  profession  is  not  taind  as  such. 
The  tax  b  placed  on  this  same  basis  of 
tlixir-space,  the  lawyer,  for  example,  being 
a.ssessed  on  a  valuation  of  $4  a  square  foot. 
The  young  chap  just  .siarting  up  pays  a 
small  tax  on  a  small  space;  the  older  prac- 
titioner, with  his  library  rooms,  reception 
rooms,  consulting  rooms,  pays  a  large  tax. 
So,  too,  with  the  doctor  and  the  dentist. 
It  is  interesting  as  a  living  system  anyhow. 
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Of  ooune,  these  valuations  also  differ 

from  year  to  year.  Tlus  means  that  there 
is  a  large  discrctionar}'  power  kxiged  some 
where.  It  is  a  delicate  job  for  one  man. 
The  assessing  officer  and  l)is  assislaiii^  arc 
appointed  by  the  city  council,  to  serve  dur- 
ing good  behavior.  No  questions  of  local  or 
Dominion  politics  enter  into  it.  Perhaps 
that  is  the  salvation  of  the  scheme. 

In  cases  of  alleged  tmfair  valuation,  there 
is  an  appeal  to  the  coundl,  and  from  the 
council  to  the  local  judge.  But  during  the 
year  iqo8  there  were  less  than  half  a  dozen 
appeaL^  from  the  assessor  to  the  council, 
and  only  one  to  the  court.  Somehow  the 
I^an  seems  to  satisfy  the  harshest  of  tests: 
it  works. 

"This  tax  on  land,"  said  Mr.  A  C.  Harrison, 
secretary  of  the  local  Board  of  Trade,  "discour- 
agei>  the  buying  and  holding  of  unimproved  land 
for  iqpeculativc  purp<^cs.  On  tiie  other  hand, 
there  is  every  inducement  tn  improve,  and  to 
improve  weU,  for  a  very  valuable  improvement 
pays  no  more  taxes  than  one  of  nominal  value  — 
ncitlu  r  pays  any. 

"  This  premium  on  improvement  and  jpenalty 
for  non-improvemeDt  has  forced  our  aty  into 
compactness,  so  far  as  buildings  are  concerned. 
The  city  is  built  out  evenly  and  regularly.  So, 
too,  liic  form  of  tax  on  busaness  makes  for  com- 
pactness. Our  florist  is  not  going  to  uae  more 
space  than  he  ne(.  J.s,  nor  is  our  lawyer.  Each 
pays  on  a  space  basis;  and,  in  renting  property, 
each  gets  just  what  be  wants  and  not  twice  as 
much." 

Other  features  of  this  city  government 
are  not  less  interesting.  Sutfrage  is  based 
on  a  property  (jualilicaiion.  All  men, 
unmarried  women,  and  widows  of  the  full 
age  of  twen^-one  years  who  are  assessed  on 
the  last  revised  assessmcnt-roU  for  $200  or 
upward  make  up  the  voting-list.  But  if 
some  man  with  no  property  of  his  own  was 
forehanded  in  his  choice  of  a  wife,  and 
obtained  (or  was  obtained  by)  a  woman  who 
has  property  to  tht-  value  of  $200,  this 
shrinking  male  may  vote  -  provided  he 
gels,  in  writing,  the  consent  oi  \us  wik. 

Nor  is  this  all  In  matters  involving  the 
issuance  of  bonds  for  permanent  improve- 
ments, there  is  another  list  of  votc^  to  be 
con.sifitre(l  —  the  "burgesses."  Tht>«.'  bur- 
gesses are  impersonal  voters  —  banks  or 
Other  corporations  —  and  there  you  have  the 
property  qualification  again.  A  burgesa 


consists  of  "any  bank  or  other  corporatkn 
assessed  on  the  last  revised  assessment^roU 

as  a  freeholder  or  lessee  ()f  real  property, 
which,  if  held  or  leased  by  an  individual, 
would  entitle  him  to  vote";  it  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  vote  only,  wldch  may  l>e 
given  by  the  chief  resident  officer  of  such 
corporation,"  In  certain  cases,  too,  all 
voters  may  cast  more  than  one  vote  —  they 
may  vote  in  all  the  wards  in  which  they 
hold  property,  and  in  each  ward  may  cast 
several  votes,  according  to  a  sliding  scale. 
A  voter  with  property  between  $200  and 
$2,000 .  in  value  has  one  vote;  between 
$a,ooo  and  $5,000,  two  votes;  $5,000  to 
$8,000,  three  votes;  $8,000  and  upward, 
four  votes.  This  cumulative  voting,  how- 
f\-er,  applies  onlv  in  certain  money-raising 
matters  wnich,  ungmauug  in  the  city  council, 
have  to  be  referred  to  the  voters  before 
being  fmally  passed  —  a  sort  of  referendum. 

This  charter  —  this  coat  of  Joseph  and 
its  patches  of  Henry  George,  English  civic 
schemes,  Galveston  adaptions,  patches  of 
aU  shades,  shapes,  siaes,  colors,  descriptions 
and  imaginations  —  whence  came  it?  In 
brief,  it  came  out  of  the  head  of  «>ne  William 
Short,  King's  Councillor,  several  times 
mayor  and  now  the  leading  citizen  of 
Edmonton. 

"  I  got  my  ideas  from  the  peculiar  needs 
of  our  city,"  said  Mr.  Short  recently.  *'  I 
did  not  know  who  licnry  George  was  and  the 
term  *  single-tax'  was  at  that  time  outside 
my  vocabulary.  Out  here  was  our  city, 
growing  up  by  itself,  a  thousand  miles  from 
Winnipeg,  isolated  in  our  far  western  peti- 
tion. We  seemed  to  belong  to  no  one  in 
particular,  and  no  one  wowdd  assume  the 
responsibility  for  us.  We  assumed  it  our- 
selves, and  worked  out  our  problems  the  best 
way  we  could.  We  were  off  from  the 
world,  in  a  way,  and  had  the  right  to  try 
our  experiments  in  our  own  city  if  we  wanted 
to.  Wf  did  want  to  —  and  are  trying.  So 
far  we  think  wo  have  been  successful." 

"And  if  the  plan  doesn't  prove  itself  after 
some  years?"  he  was  asked. 

"In  that  case  wc  shall  tiy  another,*' 
he  smiled  in  reply.  "And  another,  and 
another,  and  another,  again  and  again," 
he  might  have  added.  For  that  is  the  way 
this  type  works — the  |»oneer  type  of  Uie 
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A  LEISURELY  CBUISE  ALONG  THE  COAST  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
JN  THE  FIBSI  MODERN  HOUSEBOAT  IN  PACIFIC  WATEBS 

BY 

JOSEPH  GILPIN  PYLB  and  ANNIE  SANBORN  PYLE 


IF  THE  gasoline  engine  has  made 
a\'iation  practicable,  its  transforma- 
tion of  tia-  houseboat  is  scarcely 
less,  startling.  Until  recently  the  word 
''houseboat"  suggested  a  cottage  of  from 
two  to  four  tiny  rooms,  set  on  a  scow,  that 
might  be  anchored  by  a  river's  bank  or  in 
some  cove  of  the  seashore  protected  from 
winds  and  waves.  Its  highest  amhition 
was  to  float  down  or  be  towed  up  a  stream 
in  a  favorable  interval  of  the  seasons.  It 
was  not  much  of  a  bouse,  and  still  less  of 
a  boat 

The  houseboat  of  to-day  and  to-morrow 
diff^  from  this  as  the  motor-cycle  differs 
from  the  old  single-wheel  velocipede,  or  the 
automobile  from  the  ox-cart. 

For  from  one-fourth  to  one-tenth  of  tlie 
cost  of  an  ocean-going  yacht,  a  man  may 
to-day  build  a  houseboat  giving  equal  com- 
fort, from  one-half  to  two-thirds  the  speed, 
and  quarters  far  more  homekke  and  adapt- 
aUe  to  living  purposes.  He  can  operate 
it  for  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost.  Ho  may 
and  should,  at  the  same  time,  if  he  knows 
what  he  is  doing,  build  his  houseboat  so  that 
she  will  be  absolutely  seaworthy  for  any 
voyage  short  ct  an  ocean  passage.  The 
new  houseboat  is  suited  to  all  our  domestic 
waters;  and  may  be  fitted,  if  one  so  desire, 
for  trips  as  venturesome  as  that  to  Honolulu 
from  our  Pacific,  or  that  to  the  Bahamas 
from  our  Atlantic  Coast 

In  round  figures,  the  Lotus  is  92  feet  long, 
18  feet  beam,  and  has  an  extreme  draft  of 
6  feet.  The  featiure  of  her  construction  is 
the  unioa  of  the  yacht  outfine  below  the 
water  with  the  houseboat  Une  above.  The 
former  gives  stabihty,  safety,  and  s]iced; 
the  latter,  roominess  and  opportunity  for 


collective  comforts  unknown  elsewhere  out- 
side the  home.  The  hull  is  so  strong,  so 
well  braced,  and  so  furnished  with  ample 
bulkheads,  as  to  be  secure  against  any 
catastrophe  short  of  complete  destructioa. 

The  Lotus  unites  the  ele^uKc  of  the 
private  yacht  with  the  roominess  of  the 
houseboat  Her  saloon  is  eighteen  feet 
square,  with  open  fireplaa  and  beautifully 
paneled  finish.  Her  staterooms  are  in  white 
enamel,  large  cnoui;h  for  two  sinpu  'Kds, 
a  goo<l  closet,  and  a  dressing  table.  Hot 
and  cold  water  are  on  tap  in  each  room. 
TVro  bathrooms  complete  an  equipment 
equal  to  that  of  a  commodious  house,  with 
kitchen  and  pantry  and  crew's  quarters  aft. 
The  hold  will  carry  provisions  for  as  many 
months  as  may  be  desired,  the  refrigerating 
room  accommodates  a  ton  of  ice,  and  the 
fresh- water  tank  holds  1,200  gallons. 

Fonvard  on  the  upper  deck  is  the  wheel- 
house  and  chart-room,  glass- wailed,  a 
sodal  as  wdl  as  a  navigating  centre.  Aft 
are  carried  a  canoe,  a  yawl,  a  double^d^ , 
and  a  motor  tender  of  20-horsc  power 
for  excursions  through  rocky  i)assages  and 
into  shallow  waters.  The  remainder  of  the 
upper  deck,  the  whole  of  which  is  covered 
by  a  light  roof,  is  furnished  with  easy  chairs 
and  is  a  favorite  resort  for  any  hour  ot  the 
day  or  night. 

The  mechanical  equipment  of  the  boat 
is  simple  and  complete.  She  is  driven 
by  a  gasoline  engine  of  80  horse-power, 
giving  a  speed  of  from  nine  to  ten  miles  per 
hour,  which  shows  little  variation  except 
against  strong  head-tides.  Separate  engines 
operate  the  dynamos  and  charge  the  stor- 
age batteries  by  which  the  boat  is  lighted 
throughout,  the  anchor  raised,  the  salt- 
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water  tanKs  Kcpt  filled  and  the  tender 
lifted  on  board.  The  gasoline  tanks  cany 
fuel  for  a  cruise  of  2,000  miles. 

The  crew  of  the  LotuSf  with  wliich  she 
covered  several  thousand  miles  during  the 
past  summer  without  a  mishap  or  a  serious 
inconvenience,  con-i-ts  of  four  persons. 
An  cn^cer  to  look  aiter  the  machinery; 
a  sailor  to  clean  up,  wwk  the  sMp  when  the 
slupper  is  oflF  du^,  and  man  the  small 
boats;  and  a  Japanese  cook,  with  his  wife 
as  housemaid  and  stc■^vard,  constitute  the 
full  complement  of  help. 

The  Lolus  was  built  under  the  owner's 
eye,  largely  from  plans  evohcd  by  his  own 
experience  and  original  ideas  sni^gested 
by  years  of  study  and  life  upon  the  water. 
Launched  in  the  spring  of  1909,  the  usual 
delays  in  finishing  prevented  a  trial  trip  for 
shakini;  den-,  n  and  smoothing  out  her  mach- 
inery before  her  departure  on  the  christening 
trip.  So,  practically  still  an  experiment,  she 
left  Seattle  with  a  full  complement  of  ten 
passengers  on  her  maiden  voyage  on  July 
10,  1909,  to  brave  the  rough  waters  of  the 
Straits  of  Fnra,  the  Gulf  ol  Georgia,  and  the 
British  Columbian  coasL 

The  length  of  thb  first  cruise  is  eloquent 
of  houseboat  poadbilities.  For  nearly  a 
month  the  party  enjoyed  an  ideal  summer 
life.  The  Lotus  dropped  anchor  every 
night  in  some  lovely  bay  —  although  she 
could  as  eaaly  have  gone  ahead  with  the 
aid  of  her  searchlight  —  because  this  was  a 
pleasure  trip  and  hurr}'  was  taboo.  So 
also  we  preferred  to  take  toll  of  the  country, 
in  fish  and  game,  although  the  cold-room 
and  the  ship's  stores  were  equal  to  an  ocean 
rro>5in£T.  The  only  need  of  intcmiptinii  the 
voyai^'e  by  a  hinding  anywhere  came  whi  n 
the  fresh-water  tanks  ran  low  after  from 
ten  days  to  two  wedcs  of  omstant  draft 
upon  them.  Of  course,  had  it  been  nece> 
anry,  the  supply  could  have  been  husbanded 
without  discomfort  so  as  to  last  much 
longer. 

So  we  fared,  steering  confidently  by  chart 

and  compass  through  these  waters  whose 
minute  anfl  accurate  charting  and  careful 
buoying  shame  our  own,  taking  a  rough  sea 
or  a  hrad>wind  or  bucking  an  adverse  tide 
with  steady  ease;  lying  by  in  wild  weather, 
not  from  apprehension,  but  brra  i^^r-  there 
was  no  need  to  invite  hardship  and  no  hurry 


to  get  anywhere.  Deer  fell  to  the  gun  and 
fi^h  to  the  rod.  We  hunted  on  uninhabited 
islands,  where  a  tramp  of  two  or  three  miles 
through  the  woods  was  an  exhausting 
mining's  work,  repud  by  the  easily  found 
trophy  of  noble  game.  We  fished  in  land- 
locked bays  and  in  outer  waters  whrrr 
whitecaps  were  roUing,  and  found  the  silver 
salmon  eager  for  the  spoon.  Trout  up  to 
the  seven-pound  limit,  including  the  rare 
Powell  River  variety,  with  heads  and 
backs  like  lampblack  from  the  shadow  of 
the  great  log  jam  under  which  they  have 
bred  for  years  and  the  cobr  glowing 
through  their  smoky  ^des  like  the  light  of 
a  sullen  contlagration,  were  everywhere  ours 
for  the  taking. 

But  we  came  back,  wet  and  dirty,  and 
hungry  from  a  day's  nhausting  work  of 
stalking  deer  or  whipping  a  stream  through 
unbroken  wilds,  not  to  the  few  slack  com- 
forts of  the  campdre  and  the  tent,  but  to  a 
ddidous  bath,  fresh  dothing,  and  a  dinner 
such  as  neither  the  home  nor  the  club  could 
surpass.  Then  followed  the  Ljlorious  even- 
ing on  the  upper  deck,  with  pipe  and  cigar, 
with  song  and  story,  and  deep,  restful  sleep 
in  roomy  beds  to  the  soft  accompaniment 
of  waves  that,  in  our  cosy  anchorages, 
lapped  the  sides  of  the  Lotus  and  Ufted  her 
just  enough  tor  a  lullaby. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  part  of  this 
country  so  wdl  fitted  for  such  an  outing,  by 
its  combination  of  wildness  with  neame^ 
to  men's  haimts  and  large  cities,  as  the 
coast  of  British  Columbia,  There  is  cruis- 
ing ground  enough  for  months  of  daily  sail- 
ing without  re\isiting  a  Spot  once  seen. 
Tlu'  Columbian  coast  is  a  constant  reminder 
of  tliat  of  Nonvay.  \'oti  are  gliding  up  one 
of  the  silver  straits  thai  open  to  the  north 
when,  on  the  right,  a  narrow  entrance  seems 
to  promise  adventure.  A  glance  at  the 
chart  shows  it  to  be  the  mouth  of  an  inlet 
that  rims  up  into  the  land  for  seventy- 
five  miles,  .\scending  it,  the  only  difficulty 
is  to  find  anchorage.  A  cm*e  or  two  may 
give  the  desired  ten  or  fifteen  fathoms,  but 
oftencr  even  the  rare  bays  sho'-  from  forty 
to  one  hundred;  and  the  pcreistent  voy- 
ager will  throw  out  his  anchor  upon  a  few 
f^t  of  shoal  and  sleep  lightly  enough  to 
>tart  tin  rnrfnr-  quickly  if  a  sudden  nig^t 
wind  should  chance  to  blow  on-shore. 
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Broken  only  by  an  occasional  logging 
ca.mp  or  Indiaa  village,  or  the  cabin  of 
a  prospector,  the  «ydemess  runs  cm  and  on. 
The  scenery  up  tiiese  fiords  is  magnificent. 
Mounrnin  after  mountain  shoulders  its  way 
into  view  as  the  cluinnel  winds  amon<,'  them. 
There  is  infinite  variety.  Here  one  runs 
by  the  fainiUar  green  cone — opines  covering 
it  straight  to  the  sunumt;  then  comes  a 
rugged  giant,  lifting  z  scarred  hrad  to  the 
sky;  beyond  shows  the  sheer  white  of  the 
snow-covered  peak  against  a  cloudless  blue. 
Gladers  peer  down  from  clefts  five  thou* 
sand  feet  above.  Waterfalls  throw  them- 
selves headlong  evcr^nvherc.  Here  you  may 
tramp  up  a  narrow  valley  on  an  easy  trail, 
grouse  and  wood-pif;eon  rising  startled 
at  every  few  steps  and  the  stream  calling 
to  you  incessantly, lunch  in  a  sunny  gla<!e,  and 
bask  in  the  intense  sunlight  of  the  north 
em  summer.  Without  lifting  anchor  you 
ma)  turn  to  the  other  side,  row  over  to 
where  you  can  lay  your  hand  from  your 
place  in  the  boat  upon  the  side  of  a  rlilT 
that  rises  as  straight  as  masonry  live  thou- 
sand feet  from  the  water,  and  feel  upon 
your  cheek  in  the  gloom  of  its  shadow 
the  co\d  breath  of  valleys  of  eternal  snow. 

When  you  have  explored  one  inlet,  Jcr\  is 
for  instance,  and  returned  to  the  point 
where  you  entered  it,  or  perhaps  chosen 
another  route  out  —  for  in  places  the  maze 
of  channels  is  as  intricate  as  amon.i^  the 
bayous  of  the  lower  Mississippi  —  you 
have  but  to  s^iil  norihward  again  a  few 
miles  to  run  past  another  entrance.  Up 
there  lies  waiting  for  you  Bute  Inlet,  an 
other  scvcnly-five  miles  or  more  of  hord, 
similar  but  so  dillercnt  in  contour  and  set- 
ting and  color  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
surfeit  And  so  the  days  slip  into  weeks, 
and  you  feel  that  you  have  been  in  the 
wiHerncss  for  a  lifetime  and  explored  half 
a  continent. 

You  wonder  if  you  are  not  nearly  through 
this  vast  watery  labyrinth,  and  fancy  that 
you  must  see  the  smoke  of  Juneau  around 
the  next  turning.  Vou  glance  at  the 
chart  and  discover  that  you  have  progressed 
a  few  inches  across  its  surface;  the  whole 
of  which  would  scarcely  carry  you  as  high 
as  the  latitude  of  V'ancouvcr  Island's 
northernmost  tip.  Then  you  begin  to 
realize  the  immensity  <rf  these  northern 


spaces  and  their  special  adaptation  to  thLs 
form  of  recreation.  For  a  lleet  of  all  the 
pleasure  craft  the  country  could  furnish 
would  scatter  into  Icmely  and  isolated  uiuts 

if  distributed  evenly  over  these  endless 
miles  of  water;  and  not  for  many  a  year  t>> 
come  can  the  steady  in\asion  ot  «xcupa 
ticn  and  development  make  a  serious  im- 
pression upon  these  leagues  on  leagues 
of  mountain  and  forest,  t!.e-e  unexhausted 
coverts  and  streams  unvisilcd. 

The  beginning  ot  liic  Lotus's  voyage  was 
almost  pastoral.  A  few  hours'  run  from 
Seattle  brought  us  to  Whidbcy  Islanfl  — 
long,  low,  fruitful,  iflyllic  as  a  bit  ut  lau  ! 
cut  out  from  surroundings  occupied  tor 
centuries.  Next  morning  we  were  breast- 
ing the  tide  through  Deception  Pass,  three 
miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide,  where  a 
ten  ininute  faihin-  to  iv.ake  the  schedule 
worked  out  ironi  llic  tide  tables  would 
have  meant  a  wait  of  hours.  Deception 
Pass  is  crooked  and  narrow.  Dodd  Nar- 
rows, a  little  farther  on.  are  sixty-five  yards 
wide  at  the  narrowest  point,  and  the  sprinj^ 
tides  rise  fourteen  feet.  The  waters  of 
hundreds  of  square  miles  in  area  must  dis- 
charge, with  such  alternations  of  level, 
through  these  rocky  raceways  at  every  tu.m 
of  the  tide.  It  rushes  through  at  high  and 
low  water  with  a  speed  of  from  six  to  eight 
knots  per  hour,  swirling  and  dashing  about 
the  encompassim^  rocks.  The  wise  navi- 
gator l)idr>  his  time.  We  wm-  a  few  min 
utcs  late,  and  the  vigorous  engines  oi  the 
Loius  had  their  work  cut  out  for  them  even 
thougll  the  tide  had  only  just  turned.  At 
times  one  could  be  certain  in  which  direc- 
tion the  boat  was  moving  only  by  taking 
sight  through  the  window  at  some  object 
on  shore;  while  the  lift  of  the  current  and 
the  bile  of  the  screw  ennilihu  d  to  bring  the 
surface  of  the  boiliri'^  \\  AU:r  at  the  stern 
just  level  wiiii  the  main  dcxk.  It  is  part 
of  the  delight  of  cruising  in  these  waters 
that  the  navigator  has  many  such  problems 
to  work  out  for  himself;  many  a  close  con- 
nection to  make:  many  a  channel  and  bay 
through  which  to  iccl  his  way  cautiously; 
many  a  trick  of  tide  or  hint  of  wind  and 
wave  to  store  away  for  future  reference. 

Beyond  Deception  Pas^-  lie  the  San  Juan 
Islands,  one  of  the  mo?,t  beautiful  and 
least-known  possessions  of  the  Uniitti  Siiiics. 
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Probably  a  hundred  people  know  about 
Porto  Rico  for  one  who  ever  heard  of  the 
San  Juan  group.  Yet  their  possession 
was  one  of  the  points  about  which  gravi- 
tated the  issue  of  peace  or  war  with  Great 
Britain  until  the  boundar>'  line  was  Enallv 
adjusted  less  than  forty  years  ago.  They 
are  among  the  most  fertile,  picturesque, 
and  wholly  delightful  spots  over  which  the 
flaj^  floats.  They  constitute  an  entire 
county  of  the  state  of  Washington.  They 
arc  broken  by  hills  attaining  in  places  the 
real  mountain  dignity;  fissured  and  torn 


"We  fidwA  fa  hJwModtod  b«»  Md  bl  MM  WMBWhrn 
wUtccBp*  vwamUtag,       loiud  tta  rilnr  Mp«  lot 


into  lon^  pcmnsulas  by  arms  of  the  sea; 
<»ly  Mundiy  populated  or  cultivated  as 
yet.  They  grow  delicious  fruit  in  abun- 
dance, have  a  heavenly  climate,  and  are 
wiiliin  a  few  hours'  run  of  three  large  cities 
and  important  markets — Seattle,  Victoria, 
and  Vancouver. 

On  one  of  these  islands  Afr.  Robert 
Moran,  who  built  the  battleship  Nebraska 
for  the  United  States  Government  in  his 
yards  at  Seattle,  has  retired  to  the  state  of 
a  baron  of  the  Middle  .\ges.  Mr.  Moran's 
health  broke  down  under  the  strain  of  such 
achievement  as  only  our  country  and  our 


time  have  ever  attempted,  and  the  physi- 
cians passed  sentence  of  banishment  upon 
him.  Forthwith  he  sold  his  shipyard  for 
some  millioDS,  bought  several  tiiousand 
acres  on  Orcas  Island,  utilized  the  water 
power  from  two  lakes  lying  from  three  to 
twelve  hundred  feet  up  in  the  hills,  re-estab- 
lished his  bdoved  shops  as  a  pastime  in- 
stead of  a  business,  and  built  himsdf  thm 
in  the  solitudes  a  castle  that  is  a  manel. 
With  vaults  and  foundations  excavated 
deep  into  the  solid  rock,  tloors  of  inlaid  teak 
throughout,  doors  and  fumiahmgs  of  Km- 
duras  mahogany,  windows  of  half«lnch 
plate  set  in  frames  of  solid  brass,  every 
ornament  and  luxury  that  desire  can  sug- 
gest, including  a  pipe-organ  larger  than 
most  dties  except  those  of  the  first  class 
can  show,  and  with  even,'  particle  of  the 
work  done  on  the  premises  —  this  extra- 
ordinary palace  in  the  wilderness  is  as 
unique  as  the  tireless  energy  and  creadve 
stress  of  the  remarbibte  man  who  built 
it  and  lives  in  it  the  year  round. 

There  are  good  cruising  and  good  sport  for 
a  summer  among  the  San  Juans  alone. 
But  the  North  is  a  magnet  for  sportsmen 
as  well  as  a  compass.  Up  there  lies  Nanaimo, 
the  last  outpost  of  cities;  and  beyond  arc 
the  tumultuous  Straits  of  (ieorgia  and  the 
Island  of  Texada,  picturesque  as  its  name, 
crammed  with  mineral  wealth  as  yet  little 
cxjiloited,  and  so  prolific  of  game  that  it 
would  be  as  good  as  a  private  preserve 
were  not  the  game  laws  of  the  province 
severe  in  terms  and  rigorously  oiforced. 
Here  the  scenery  be^ns  to  doff  its  gaib  of 
quiet  loveliness  and  to  assume  a  certain 
severity  of  grandeur.  Up  Agamemnon 
Channel  and  through  Jcrvis  Inlet  one 
approaches  Vancouver  Bay  by  a  water 
court  worthy  of  the  great  explorer  whose 
name  it  bears.  On  either  side,  by  some 
trick  of  perspective,  the  rock  walls  arc  as 
straight  and  true  as  if  laid  by  the  plumb 
line.  Between  them  is  a  runway  oi  dark 
water  that  grows  dimmer  and  dimmer  until 
it  fades  into  total  blackness.  Sheer  cliff 
bars  the  exit,  too  distant  and  too  dark  to 
distinguish  from  night  itself.  And  as  the 
venturesome  craH  enters  this  mocose  and 
gigantic  watenvay.  it  is  as  if  the  voyage  could 
end  nowhere  short  of  some  infernal  region 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 


L>iyiii^L,u  Ly  Google 


SIX  HUNDRED  MILES  IN  A  HOUSEBOAT 


'  The  hiiusi-lx>ul  has  arrivwi.    Il  is  the  supremrly  fit  instrunit-nt  fur  t-mis  of  iileasure  and  outing  and  spc)rt  and 
all  thosf  impulsi-s  that  hflp  li>  krt-p  alive  and  sustain  in  us  the  wholesome  instim  t  of  happy  savagery  " 


On  Queen's  Reach,  above  X'ancouver 
Hay,  Mount  Oliver  rises  to  the  heit^ht 
of  8,450  feet.  In  Princess  Louise  Inlet, 
about  five  miles  lonj^  and  three-tjuarters 
of  a  mile  wide,  are  crowded  all  the 
wonders  of  wildness  and  solitude.  Thou- 
sands of  feet  hij^h  on  every  side  ih" 
mountains   stand.    Of  life  there   is  no- 


where any  >if^n,  >ave  as  the  bald  eagles 
wheel  among  the  clilTs  ami  the  shining 
heads  of  seal  emerge  from  the  water. 
Thirty  waterfalls  we  counted  sending  their 
white  streamers  down  the  mountain  sides. 
M  the  heafl  of  the  inlet  the  largest  of  these, 
a  mighty  cascade,  roars  into  the  sea  after 
pouring  for  four  thousand  feet  in  a  succession 


"  And  so  the  days  slip  intu  weeks,  and  you  fwl  that  >x>u  ha\T  been  in  the  wildcmrss  for  a  lifetime  and 

exjilorcd  half  a  continent  " 
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"  The  Lotus  unites  the  clfgam  c  of  iht  private  yacht  with  the  r(K)minrss  of  the  houMboat.  Her  saloon  eighteen 

feet  square,  with  open  fireplace  and  beautifully  paneled  finish  " 


"  i- or  ward    on   the    up|Kr  deck    is  the    whcillniUM    and  ihart-r»om,  gla-^s-wallcd,  a  social  as   well  as  a 

nax-igntifig  tenlrc  " 
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"  Deep,  restful  sleep  in  roomy  beds,  to  the  soft  accompaniment  of  waves  that,  in  our  cosy  anchorages,  lapped  the 

sides  of  the  Lotus  and  lifttfl  her  just  enough  for  a  lullaby" 


'i  he  engine-niom  is  as  tidy  as  the  |>antr)',  and  the  refrigerating -room  in  the  hold  accommodates  a  ton  of  ice 
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of  watLTl'alls  from  the  foot  of  the  glacier 
that  gives  it  birth. 

Through  such  waters  and  such  wonders 
the  Li)tus  sailed  in  leisurely  fashion  on  her 
christening  trip  of  more  than  six  hundred 
miles.  We  declined  to  hasten  or  to  fix  a 
course.  Each  night  plans  were  broached 
ami  somebody  said:  "Where  shall  wc  go 
to-morrow?"  It  made  no  dilTercnce,  be- 
cause nobody  wanted  to  get  anywhere  in 
particular.  So  chance  and  curiosity  and  the 
lure  of  the  countr\''s  beauty  were  our  guides. 
We  saw  the  mists  rise  on  wild  shores,  and 
sailed  through  schools  of  sportive  whales,  and 


ing  and  sport  and  all  those  impubes  that 
help  to  keep  alive  and  sustain  in  us  the 
wholesome  instinct  of  happy  savagcr)'.  It 
can  be  made  as  comfortable  as  your  own 
home.  It  can  be  made  indifferent  to  any 
seas  or  weather  likely  to  be  encountered  in 
alongshore  journeys.  It  can  carry  power 
enough  to  be  independent  of  obstacles  and 
stoj)ping-places.  It  can  be  varie<l  infi- 
nitely, in  plan,  in  fitting  and  furnishing,  in 
operation,  to  suit  any  taste  and  almost  any 
purse.  It  is  the  ideal  craft  for  all  who  love 
the  ripple  of  the  river  or  the  briny  smell  of 
ocean,  together  with  that  touch  of  wildness 


"  III  I'rirn  css  Ijouim.-  Inli-l,  u)x)U(  livr  milt->  long  and  tl>rfr-<|uarti-rs  of  a  nulc  widi-,  arc  c  rowdt-d  all  the  wondcrsi 
nf  wildnt;»  and  -^iilitude.  Of  life  there  is  nowher*-  any  sign,  save  as  the  ImM  eagles  wheel  among  the  cliffs  ami 
the  shining  heads  ui  s»'al  emerge  fn>m  the  water.  Thirty  waterfalls  we  counted  si-nding  their  while  .itrranicrs 
down  the  mountain-sides  " 


visitetl  Indian  villages  where  ever\'  living 
thing  except  a  few  geese  had  gone  to  the 
salmon  fishing,  and  evtn'thing  except  a  few 
old  totems  was  locked  in  the  ancient  houses 
of  assembly  that  could  tell  some  <jueer  tales 
an'  they  would;  and  wc  watched  one  vi>ta 
of  silver  and  green  and  gold  succeed  another 
over  the  shining  sea,  and  were  exceeding 
glad  that  wc  were  alive  and  faring  with  the 
Lolus  through  the  wildcrnoN. 

The  moral  of  this  tale,  like  all  g(X)d 
morals,  was  told  at  the  beginning.  The 
houseboat  has  arrived.  It  is  the  supremely 
fit  instrument  for  ends  of  pleasure  and  out 


that  seems  to  enter  into  and  strengthen  the 
ver\'  stulT  and  content  of  the  soul. 

The  houseboat  is  no  longer  the  refuge  of 
the  water  trump  or  the  plaything  of  the 
eccentric.  It  has  taken  its  place  in  the 
scheme  of  things  for  a  people  whom  the 
growing  habit  of  outdoor  life  and  summer 
vacation  is  gradually  rescuing  from  the 
doom  of  overwork  and  nervous  exhaustion. 
The  chri-tening  of  the  I.nius,  not  a  j)rophecy 
but  a  fulfilment,  may  thus  become  somc- 
tliing  more  memorable  than  a  pleasure 
cruise;  a  real  epoch-making  event  in  a  larger 
world  than  she  ever  <lreamed  of. 
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THE  W'rij^ht  brothers  have  so  clearly 
taken  a  j>ermanent  place  —  an  im- 
mortal place  —  in  the  history  of 
inventions  and  of  civilization  that  everything 
about  these  men  already  has  an  historic 
importance.  Especially  interesting  arc  facts 
about  their  early  experiments. 

Yet  few  such  facts  are  known;  for  they 
are  surely  among  the  most  reticent  of  famous 
men.  Their  faces  are  familiar  to  all  the 
world  that  sees  illustrated  journals,  and  their 
feats  are  known  to  all  who  read.  Many 
thousands  of  persons  have  seen  them  tly. 
Yet  if  you  were  asked  about  their  lives,  and 
es|>ecially  about  the  way  in  which  they  came 
to  work  out  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  inven- 


tions, you  would  ha\e  to  reply  that  there 
are  few  delinile  facts  of  common  knowledge. 
The  public  knows  as  much  about  Watt's 
perfection  of  the  steam-engine  as  about  the 
Wrights'  invention  of  the  aeroplane,  and 
more  about  Morse's  early  work  with  the 
telegraph  or  about  Bell's  with  the  telephone. 

Dayton,  ().,  the  city  that  held  their 
momentous  secret  for  five  vears  because  it 
did  not  think  it  worth  telling  was,  up  to  the 
time  when  the  Wrights  were  "discovered" 
at  Kitty  Hawk  in  North  Carolina,  known 
to  the  big  world  chiefly  as  the  home  of  a 
cash  register  company.  But  it  is  much 
more  than  that.  It  is  a  solid  industrial  town 
of  150.000  people,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich 
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MR.  WILDI  R  WRir.HT  AND  MR  ARTHUR  HALFol  R. 
FORMER  I'REMIER  OF  ENtll.WI) 


THE  I-VIK  KINli  EnWARlJ  AND  MR  WRK.Hi 


THE  WRIGHT  BROTHERS  AND  THE  KINO  OKSPAIX 

agricultural  district.  It  has  broad  streets 
and  well-built  residences.  The  board  of 
trade  boasts  a  thousand  factories  for  the 
city.  Interurban  trolley  lines  go  in  every 
direction.  Every  thing  wears  an  air  of  pros- 
perity. The  only  entirely  incxjjlicable  thing 
that  I  discovered  in  Dayton  —  aside  from 
its  singular  apathy  in  regard  to  flying- 


PRESIDKN'T  TAVT.  THI.  WRIC.HT  HROTHF.R^.  \NI)  MISS  KATIIAKINF.  WRICHT 
After  the  presentation  of  the  medal  given  the  Wrighu  by  the  .\cro  Club  of  America 
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THE  BRITISH  AERO  CLUB'S  DINNER  TO  THE  WRIGHTS  IN  LONDON 


machines  —  was  that  a  large  proportion  of 
its  Xegro  citi;^ens  voted  the  Democratic 
ticket  at  the  last  election. 

When  Dayton  got  the  news  last  year 
through  the  Associated  Press  disjiatches 
that  two  of  its  citizens  were  great  men  and 
had  been  greatly  honored  in  this  countr\' 
and  abroad,  it  prepared  to  give  them  an 
elaborate  reception,  but  there  were  promi 
nent  Daytonians  on  the  reception  committee 
who  had  then  never  seen  the  Wrights.  Yet 
the  brothers  had  lived  there  jjraclically  all 
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\II<    WILIllR  WRIGHT'S  FRFATH  COOK 

ixni  liy  ihc  Mayor  of  Pau  lo  |»repnrc  hi«  mi-als  in  the  liiilc  house 
bdill  by  N(r.  Wriuhl  »>n  ihr  a\Lilinn  iV-liI 


MR.  ORVII.LK  WKIC.in   AM)  MR    II  llKR(; 
Prr?4dcnl  of  llic  Kumiican  WriKhl  <'"niijan>.   I  Mr.  IIiTK      at  till 

right  of  the  picture^ 


their  lives;  they  had  skated,  fished,  bicycled 
and  gone  to  school  with  other  boys.  Appar 
ently  they  had  lived  as  their  neighbors  had. 
Their  white  frame-house  at  7  Hawthorne 
Street  looks  much  like  the  neighborins; 
houses;  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  town 
as  they  grew  up  or  in  the  habits  of  the  neif;h- 
borhood  to  provoke  their  interest  in  unusual 
recreations. 

Hut  inside  the  house  there  was  much  to 
exjilain  their  interest  in  flying.  Their 
father  is  an  et^cated  man,  a  teacher,  an 
editor,  and  a  bishop  of  the  United  Brethren 
Church,  who  had  tra\eled  at  one  time  or 
another  over  many  jjarts  of  the  world. 
Their  mother  had  attended  college  in  the 
days  when  higher  education  for  women 
was  rare.  The  family  was  an  educated 
family,  both  by  years  at  school  and  colleije 
and  by  home  inlluences.  The  two  older 
brothers  -  one  of  whom  now  lives  in 
Kansas,  and  the  other  (Lorin)  is  associated 
with  Wilbur  and  Orville  —  went  to  collcije 
at  Hartsville,  Ind.  Miss  Katharine  Wright, 
their  sister,  is  a  classical  graduate  of  Ober- 
lin  College.  In  the  natural  course  of  events 
they,  too,  would  jjrobably  have  gone  to 
college,  but  in  their  boyhood  their  mother 
died  and  Bishop  Wright  was  often  away 
from  home,  and  the  boys  remained  to  keep 
the  home  for  him.  Their  home  had  a 
mentally  stimulating  atmosjjhere.  The 
family  library  contained  nearly  two  thou- 
sand volumes,  and  included  not  only  the 
masterpieces  of  literature  but  also  numerovu^ 
works  on  science  and  art. 

In  the  single,  brief  account  of  their  inven- 
tion which  the  brothers  ha\  e  published,  they 
wrote — in  The  Ccnliiry  of  September,  1908: 

"Late  in  the  autumn  of  1878,"  (Wilbur 
was  then  eleven  and  ( )r\ilk'  some  ft)ur  years 
youngLT)  "our  father  came  into  the  hou.se  one 
evening  with  some  object  concealed  in  hi* 
hands  and,  ljef(»re  wc  could  see  what  it  was. 
los.scd  it  into  the  air.  Instead  of  falling  to  the 
ll<M)r,  as  we  expet  led,  it  llew  across  the  r(H)m 
and  struck  the  t  eiling.  where  it  lluttcrcd  awhile, 
and  rinally  sank  to  the  Ihxjr.  It  was  a  litllf 
toy  known  to  scientists  as  a  heUt()|)terc,  but 
whiih  we,  with  sublime  tlisregard  for  .science, 
dulibed  a  'bat.'  ...  It  lasted  only  a  short 
lime,  but  its  memory  was  abiding." 

The  memory,  however,  would  hardly  have 
been  so  fruitful  had  it  been  in  less  scien- 
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tilically  disposal  minds.  The  Wright 
brothers'  education  did  not  end  with  school. 
They  were  greedy  readers  of  scientific  and 
useful  books,  and  they  remembered  and 
thought  over  what  they  read.  It  was  this 
turn  of  mind  and  not  the  bicycle  shoj)  that 
led  to  the  perfection  of  their  flying  machines. 

Among  other  things  which  they  read  were 
some  accounts  of  Otto  Lilienthal's  gliding 
experiments.  In  iSt/)  they  saw  a  short 
notice  in  the  {)ai)ers  that  Lilienthal  had  been 
killed  by  a  fall  from  one  of  his  gliders.  This 
turned  their  attention  to  the  subject  again. 


1 

IUSHi>l'  MILIoN  W  RH.HT 

Thr  (alhrr  <•(  <hr  invml<if^.  Inun  a  |ihiil<i((ra|ih  lakrn  M-trral 
)'ritr>  4K<> 


"  It  made  us  wonder."  said  Wilbur  Wright 
to  me,  "what  the  dilTiculties  were  that  could 
not  be  oxercomc."  Thereafter  they  read 
more  and  more  about  man's  attempts  to 
fly.  This  was  recreation  for  them,  for  ihey 
enjoyed  all  kinds  of  scientihc  int|uiry.  As 
the  fascination  of  the  subject  grew  on  them, 
flying  became  their  h{)b})y.  Finally  in  the 
autumn  of  k^oo  they  deeide<l  lo  try  gliding 
e.X|jeriments  themselves.  Hishop  Wright 
was  away  from  home  at  the  time.  One  day 
he  received  a  letter  from  Wilbur  saying  that 
he  was  going  to  Kitty  Hawk  to  try  a  glider, 
for  he  could  get  more  enjoyment  out  of  that 


MISS  K.\TH.\RI\K  WRIGHT.  THE  KING  OF  SPAIN. 
AND  MR.  ORV1LI.F.  WRIGHT 


than  by  any  other  use  of  the  same  time  and 
money.  It  was  the  first  vacation  of  any 
length  that  he  had  taken.  Some  people 
would  have  gone  hunting;  others  would 
have  played  golf;  he  preferred  to  experi- 
ment with  his  gliding  machine. 
From  this  time  dates  the  actual  constructive 
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efforts  of  the  Wrights  to  learn  to  fly.  At 
first  their  experiments  interfered  but  little 
if  at  all  with  their  other  business,  and 
they  spent  on  them  only  what  they  could 
afford  for  recreation.  They  had  no  expec- 
tation of  making  money.  Hut  in  three 
years,  with  this  comparatively  small  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money,  thev  had  solvc*d  the 
problem  that  many  men  had  given  their 
lives  and  fortunes  to  for  hundreds  of  years. 
By  luck  and  a  mechanical  aptness  gained  in 
building  bicycles?  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
by  scientific  intjuirj'.  When  their  aeroplane 
w^as  on  the  sands  at  Kitty  Hawk  on 
December  17,  1903,  no  man  had  ewr  suc- 
cessfully maintained  his  equilibrium  in  a 
power-driven,  heavicr-lhan-air  machine.  Yet 
the  Wrights  invited  the  life-savers  and  some 
other  people  to  come  and  see  them  fly.  They 
knew  that  the  machine  would  fly  as  well  as 
men  can  know  anything  in  the  future,  for 
they  had  worked  out  their  formula  for  the 
actions  of  the  air,  verified  them,  and  built 
the  machine  accordingly.  Therefore  it  had 
to  fly. 

But  they  did  not  talk  much  about  these 
things  because  the  other  folks  in  Miami  City 
were  not  interested  in  flying-machines.  For 
example,  for  a  long  time  Wilbur  Wright 


THE  WRIGHTS'  BICYCLE  SHOP  IN  DAVTON 
Where  lh<ir  firsi  <l)-inK-iTuchinc  was  nude. 

had  belonged  to  a  little  social  club  of  nine 
members.  They  knew  him  as  a  good  busi- 
ness man  who  made  good  bicycles,  sang  "a 
pretty  good  first-bass,"  and  talked  well  and 
generally  humorously  when  he  had  some- 
thing worth  saying.  He  was  once  secretary 
of  the  club  for  a  year,  and  his  successor 
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says  that  his  minutes  were  as  funny  as  Bill 
Nye.  liut  it  was  this  same  man  who  warned 
Wright  in  1904  against  "going  crazy" 
about  flying. 

Their  thcor)'  of  lateral  balance  for  an 
aeroplane  is  a  wonderful  thing,  but  it  is  no 
whit  more  extraordinary  than  their  own 
mental  balance.  Where  before  in  the  world 
did  men  make  a  revolutionary  discovery 
and  neither  hide  it  nor  proclaim  it  abroad, 
nor  let  the  gusts  of  public  opinion  uj)set 
them  in  any  direction  ?  People  were  looking 
for  a  means  to  fly  before  they  knew  that  the 
world  was  round,  or  anyone  knew  that  there 


was  a  Pole.  Vet  when  the  world  in  generil 
would  have  made  them  strut  their  hour  a 
popular  heroes,  the  W'rights  refused  and 
maintained  a  serene  and  even  course.  For 
instance,  all  official  Washington  used  to  go 
out  to  watch  OrviUe  Wright's  flights  at  Fort 
Mycr,  and  the  newspaper  men  becamt 
much  exasperated  because  he  would  noi 
take  advantage  of  so  favorable  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  something  dramatic. 

When  the  Wrights  went  abroad  they  were 
met  by  much  greater  demonstrations.  In 
France  the  people  wished  to  do  ever)*thiDg 
for  them.    In  one  place  the  hotel-keeper 


MECINNINC.  A  100-F()()T  DIP  ABOVE  THE  HI  DSO.N  kI\  ER,  NEW  VORK 
.\ctording  to  Mr.  Wilbur  Wright,  the  most  iiUfrcstiiig  inDinrnl  of  his  (lights  i-vcr  photographed 
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even  wished  to  Iward  them  free.  When  at 
Kitty  Hawk,  they  lived  and  c(x>ked  their 
meals  in  a  little  shack;  for  convenience 
Wilbur  Wrij^ht  had  a  similar  hut  built  on  the 
llying-field  in  France,  and  he  intended  to 
cook  for  himself  there,  too.  liut  the  French 
felt  that  they  could  not  allow  this;  and  one 
morning  when  he  went  to  prepare  breakfast 


he  found  a  French  cook  busily  enga«jed  in 
j^ettinj^  it  ready.  He  did  not  know  enou}^h 
French  to  dismiss  him  or  to  fmd  out  who 
sent  him. 

.\fter  France  had  gone  wild  over  one  of 
them  and  (jermanv  had  turned  its  interest 
from  Zeppelin  in  favor  of  the  other,  they  came 
home  and  Davton  had  a  demonstration  in 
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llKito^njili  by  Wrijsht  Ura*.   Co|>)ri){hlr  1, 1910,  liy  Urovu  Ur</% 

THE  FIRST  WRIGHT  MACHINE 

At  Kiliy  Huwk,  N".  C,  in  OclotK-r,  njoo.  Ii  was  rl<^iKnr<l  to 
fly  OS  ;i  kite  with  a  man  on  board,  but  for  bck  suitable  winds  it 
was  down  unmanned.  The  iKilancing  machinery  wa«  conir(ilU'd 
from  the  ground  by  cords 


i'ltotQ|cra|>1i  by  Wiiclit  Rro*.  Cop]rr*Kli(rd.  I'yio.  by  Bmt  tm. 
THE  SECOND  MACHINE 

At  Kitty  Hawk,  N.  C,  in  tktolier,  looi,  alnnwi  twice  »latr 
as  the  previous  one.    It  wn»  un^ucceMfu!  a.s  a  manned  kite,  Ux 
when  used      a  glider  went  more  than  joo  feet,  and  m.Tin(aiiinl 
equilibrium  in  a  ^--milc  breeze 


their  honor.  A  commiltce  met  them  at 
Xcnia,  a  few  miles  away.  The  Wrights  began 
immediately  to  ask  about  people  at  home. 

'*  Look  here,  Wilbur,"  said  one  of  the 
committee,  "you'll  see  all  those  folks  at  the 
station  in  a  few  minutes." 


"Why,  who  is  at  the  station?"  asked 
Wright. 

"  Oh,  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  the  bo\'s," 
was  the  reply. 

When  the  train  rolled  in  they  saw  the 
streets  black  with  people. 


n»ototm|ih  liy  Wrlghi  Hrr*.    C"pyrtehtc«l.  19,0.  by  Brrrn 

THE  GLIDER  OF  ino^.  IN  WHICH  NEARLY  1.000  FLIGHTS  WERE  MADE 
The  two  previous  machines.  dcsiRncd  in  accordance  with  other  people's  data,  havinR  proved  unsatisfactory',  thr 
Wrights  carrietl  on  a  series  of  experiments  and  embodied  in  their  new  machine  the  knowledge  gained 
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LEAVINC.  THE  STARTING  RAIL  ON  THE  FIRST  FLKIHT  OF  THE  POWER-MACHINE 
At  Kitty  Hawk,  Dcci-mlxT  17,  190.?,  in  the  presence  of  three  mcml)ers  of  thi-  Kill  Dc-vil  Life-Saving  Station, 

and  two  gentlemen  from  Manteo,  N.  C. 


"I  see  the  twenty-five  or  thirt}',"  re- 
marked Wright  with  a  smile,  "but  I  thought 
you  folks  had  better  sense." 

True  to  their  scientific  type  of  mmd, 
they  will  not  prophesy.  There  is  extant  a 
newspaper  interview  with  Orsillc  in  which 
the  interviewer  tried  five  times  by  difTerent 
questions  to  induce  him  to  say  somethinj.^ 


rii  tnmrh  W  Wrijjht  Brolhen  inioi  -irrii  h  I..  Wncht  Hf  ". 

FLVINC,  NEAR  DAYTON  IN  1904  TWENTY  Wil  i  s  l\  SI  MIM'TES  IN  190B 

In  an  open  bc\i\,  in  full  >icw  o{  a  public  road  unci  a  tidlcy     Three  yean 


line 
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about  the  future  development  of  aeronautics; 
but,  while  «|uestions  on  all  other  su1)jects 
were  answered  fully,  these  were  all  turned 
aside  with  "  I  don't  think  that  I  am  much  of 
a  prophet,"  or  some  similar  remark.  Hashi- 
mura  Togo  remarked:  "Vou  have  never 
heard  true  silence  until  you  have  talked 
with  Wilbur  Wright."  This  is  wittier 
than  true.  Hut  the  Wri«jhts  surely  are 
not  l(M|uacious. 

I  was  askin^i  Orville  ({ucstions,  when  his 
brother  came  up.  sayin^j:  • 

"Well,  how  is  he  standing  the  examin- 
ation?" 

I  had  just  asked  about  the  achievements 
of  their  machines  in  comparison  with  others. 
He  smiled  and  said  that  although  they  were 
not  racers  they  had  never  been  beaten  in 
any  contest  which  they  had  entered.  They 
do  not  think  that  s|)eed  is  a  great  problem. 
"1  hardly  know,"  the  younger  brother  once 
said,  ''what  limit  one  could  set  to  the  speed 
to  which  it  would  be  possible  to  build." 


'•It  is  easier  to  learn  to  lly  than  it  is  V> 
walk,"  Wilbur  Wright  continued. 

"Hut,"  I  objectcxi,  "you  Icam  to  wall, 
at  a  time  when  you  are  under  some  disad- 
vantages." 

"There  are  some  disadvantages  about 
learning  to  tly,"  he  remarked  half  humor 
ously.    Onille   Wright   went    on    to  sa\ 
that  it  was  not  very  hard  if  one  tricxl  it  a 
little  at  a  time  and  did  not  trv  to  fiv  high 
turn  curves  before  getting  accvistomcd  tt 
the  mechanism.    Four  men  in  Kn^land  had 
bought  machines  and  learned  V)y  thcmselve>.  . 
Two  hours  in  the  air.  taken  a  little  at  a 
time,  he  thinks  is  sutlkient.    What  thc^ 
wished  to  do,  Wilbur  explaintxl,  was  to  };e; 
time  from  business  arrangements  and  in 
junction  suits  to  prepare  their  .scientitic 
data    for   publication,   complete    it.  and 
eradicate  all  small  errors.    "For."  he  said, 
"if  there  is  a  two  ])er  cent,  error  that  can  U  . 
found,  we  want  that  two  per  cent,  cor 
rected  before  publicaticn."  i 
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A  few  days  after  this,  Paulhan  was  asked  at 
Los  Angt  lcs  [ after  Iiis  llij^ht  of  4.165  feel 
up  in  the  air)  if  he  were  not  satisfied  with 
having  flown  higher  than  any  man  ever  ilew 
hekfte.  Hitching  up  his  shoulders  and 
throwing  up  his  hands,  he  said: 

"Records,  more  records,  better  records 
until,  poti/ !  breath  ?^oes  out  and  I  really  find 
that  path  to  heaven  or  to  hell." 

The  remarks  are  typical,  the  one  of  a 
daring  and  dramatic  French  racer  who  will 
live  in  sporting  annals  for  a  decade,  the 
other  of  a  quiet,  efficient,  American  scientist 
who  with  ills  brother  will  live  in  history 
until  it  ends. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  £ate  of  invptors,  the 
Wrights  seem  destined  to  shan  well  in 
the  profits  of  their  discovery,  though  early 
in  the  history  of  this  invention  the)-  oflered 
to  sell  it  for  SioOjOoo.  Their  patents  ha\e 
been  upheld  in  the  courts;  and  as  these 
patents  cover  most  of  what  is  known  about 
nytns:.  no  aviation  meet  can  proceed  with 
out  their  consent.  Other  peoole  interested 
in  flying  callcxi  them  an  '  air  trust/'  and 
the  public  in  some  measure  misunderstood 
their  attitude.  But  their  recent  agreement 
with  the  Aero  Club  of  America  dissipated 
that.  The  Aero  Club  recogni/es  the  rights 
of  the  owners  of  the  Wright  patents  and 
refuses  to  countenance  the  infringement  of 
those  patents  while  the  courts  uphold  than. 
It  agrees  to  appro\  e  only  such  public  con- 
tests as  may  be  licensed  hy  the  Wright 
Company.  The  Wright  Company,  on  the 
other  hand,  agrees  to  sell  licenses  to  pro- 
moters for  open  meets  whenever  approved 
by  the  Aero  Club  of  America.  This  a 
ment  removes  all  the  objections  which  had 
been  raised  to  holding  the  international 
contest  in  the  United  States.  • 

Up  to  the  present  there  is  no  important 
piece  of  knowledge  about  flying  which  has- 
not  come  from  the  Wrights.  The  Wrights 
flew  in  1903,  in  1004,  and  again  in  T005 
and  1906.  But  it  was  not  until  1908  that 
their  machine  became  known  to  the  public; 
then,  suddenly,  many  other  people  learned 
to  fly.  Other  men  have  speed  records  and 
height  records  because  that  is  their  business. 

If  Professor  Langley  or  Dr.  Bell  had 
made  the  first  Hying-machine,  the  public 
would  hardly  have  expected  them  to  fly  for 
a  $5^000  pri«.  These  men  were  scientific 


men.  So,  too,  are  the  Wright  brothers. 
Theirs  is  one  of  the  most  purely  scientific  of 
all  the  world's  great  discoveries. 

Yet  how  they  made  it,  with  little  capital, 
at  a  dbtance  from  any  scientific  centre,  is 
one  of  the  stories  that  will  last  for  all  time; 
but  it  is  a  story  that  has  not  yet  been  fully 
told.  Not  the  least  wonderful  part  of  it  is 
that  neither  the  people  about  them  nor  the 
larger  public  realized  what  was  going  on, 
and  do  not  now  realize  the  full  measure  of 
the  achievement  and  the  true  position  of  the 
Wrights.  For  this  public  misunderstanding 
perhaps  a  bicycle-shop  is  as  much  to  blame 
as  anything  else. 

Instead  of  being  "professors/'  or  having 
"laboratories,"  the  Wrights  had  made 
bicycles;  and  the  public  has  seemed  to 
infer  that  any  skilled  mechanic  who  had 
made  bicycles  could  have  made  a  flying- 
madiine  had  he  happened  to  turn  his  mind 
to  it.  They  made  good  bicycles  one  of 
them  was  ridden  continuously  for  thirteen 
vears  —  lor  thev  are  good  mechanics.  Hut 
if  they  had  continued  the  printing  shop 
that  they  once  had  or  had  followed  their 
father  intt)  the  ministry,  they  would  still  in 
all  probability  have  made  their  aeroplane. 
The  bicycle  business  did  not  ha\  e  much  to 
do  with  their  great  invention.  Perhaps 
heredity  had  something  to  do  with  it,  for 
many  years  ago  Bishop  Wright,  their  father, 
who  is  still  hale  and  hearty  at  eiglity  six, 
invented  a  typewriter,  though  he  did  not 
perfect  it,  and  he  worked  over  other  inven- 
tions. An  older  brother  (Lorin)  also  made, 
patented,  and  sold  an  improved  hay-press. 

In  October,  1900,  the  brothers  had  made 
their  first  gliding  experiment  at  Kitty 
Hawk.  The  next  summer  found  them 
there  again,  with  Mr.  Octave  Chanutc,  of 
Chicago,  an  eminent  engineer  who  had 
publi^l  1  '  is  "Progress  in  FlyingMachines" 
as  far  buck  as  iS*;4.  They  had  read  in  one 
of  his  later  pa|)er>  that  he  had  \criried  some 
ot  Lilcnlluirs  taiculations  and  they  wrote 
to  him.  Out  of  the  correspondoice  came 
his  visit  to  Kitty  Hawk.  He  was  as  much 
astonished  as  he  was  pleased  at  the  scien- 
tific character  of  their  work.  In  too?  the 
brothers  made  about  a  thousand  gilding 
flights  and  both  Mr.  Chanute  and  Mr.  A.  M. 
Herring  (who  had  also  been  interested  in 
aeronautics)  were  there.  In  1903  they 
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succeeded  in  staying  up  more  than  a  minute 
in  a  glider  —  and  then,  in  December  of 
tliat  year,  they  really  flew. 

Before  beginning  experiments  they  had 
read  most  of  the  books  that  were  con- 
sidered authoritative,  but  they  did  not 
receive  a  great  deal  of  help  from  them  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  in  ail  that  reading  is  a 
great  deal  of  truth  which  would  have 
helped  tremendously  had  it  been  recog- 
nizable. But  what  looked  most  plausible 
in  print  was  often  untrue,  and  what  was 
true  was  so  mixed  with  error  that  it  could 
not  be  disentangled. 

In  their  early  experiments  they  used  the 
calculations  of  Langley,  Liiicnthal,  and 
others,  and  built  their  gliders  accordingly. 
But  the  gliders  did  not  always  glide.  The 
Wrights  would  then  change  the  apparatus 
in  one  way  and  another  in  the  hope  of  im- 
proving it.  As  often  as  not  they  made  it 
worse.  Under  this  system  they  might  have 
kept  on  trying  all  their  lives  without  success. 
Others  had  clone  so  before  them. 

But  when  they  became  eonvineed  that 
the  data  upon  which  they  had  been  basing 
their  experiments  was  not  accurate,  they  put 
it  all  aside  and  made  their  own  data.  They 
then  found  the  reason  for  many  previous 
mi^ takes,  lor  the  calculations  which  ihey 
had  been  using  were  sometimes  as  far  as 
300  or  300  per  cent,  out  Later,  when 
people  visited  their  shop,  they  saw  little 
curved  sheets  i.f  vteel  of  different  sizes 
and  shapes.  These  the  Wrights  put  into 
a  delicate  t»alaiice  in  a  long  tube  through 
which  steady  currents  of  air  were  blown, 
changing  ancles  and  speeds  of  air,  noting 
c\erylhing  down,  and  then  studying  the 
mass  of  figures.  They  perfected  their 
aj  j  aratus  until  it  gave  them  identical 
results  as  often  as  they  repeated  an  experi- 
ment (a  thini:  tliat  other  experimenters  had 
not  succeeded  in  doini.;),  and  learned  from 
comparing  Ijgurcs  how  to  plot  the  shape  of 
a  surface  so  that  it  did  what  they  wished 
it  to  do. 

This  is  why  they  knew,  before  they  had 
tried  it,  that  their  first  machine  would 
fly.   They  achieved  their  results  neither  by 

luck  nor  the  process  of  elimination,  but  by 
scientific  inquir>*.    Thrir  fir  i  mat  hinc  was 

\)\vM  in  arrnrdanre  with  llie  pi-inclii!e=  of 
acnxlynamics  which  they  liad  discovered. 


The  propeller  was  the  only  thing  that 
they  had  not  carefully  worked  out  before 
beginning  the  construction  of  the  motor 
flyer.  For  this  they  expected  to  assist- 
ance from  the  data  on  marine  propellers. 
But  they  found  that  aIthouj2;h  marine  pro- 
pellers had  been  in  use  for  seventy-five 
years  or  more  there  was  only  empirical 
data  concerning  them.  When  the  first 
turbine  Cunarder,  for  example,  took  its 
maiden  trip,  it  uset!  nearly  twice  as  much 
coal  as  would  have  In  en  necessary  if  the 
propeller  had  been  properly  designed.  In 
desperation  they  attempted  to  solve  the 
problem  of  screw-propellers  from  a  theoreti- 
cal standpoint,  a  thing  which  had  always 
baffled  both  marine  and  aeronautical  en- 
gineers. Their  final  success  in  mastering 
this  problem  is  the  one  feature  of  their 
work  i%  which  Ihey  themselves  take  special 
pride. 

Henri  Farman,  who  had  raced  automo- 
biles before  he  took  up  aviation  and  had 

creatwl  a  tremendous  sensation  in  Europe  by 
living  a  kilometer  (tivc-ci'.:hths  of  a  niik  1  over 
a  circular  course  on  January  13,  1908,  came 
to  tids  country  kter  in  that  year.  Speak- 
ing (rf  tlie  requirements  of  the  United  State* 
Government,  which  the  Wrights  promised 
to  fulfill,  Farman  said: 

"I  have  dune  sumc  Oying,  but  I  do  not  try 
to  do  what  your  inventcnrs  must  do  at  Fort 

Myer.  I  never  tly  in  winds.  Once  I  had  a 
spill  in  Frani  (■  w  hen  I  aitnnpted  it." 

He  also  announced  his  intention  to  cxpcn- 
roent  with  the  controUabte  wing-tips,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Wrights,  and  to  use 
them  in  connection  with  Sie  box-tail  of  his 

machine. 

Not  only  he  but  every  other  successful 
flyer  has  done  just  this  thing.   This  does 

not  mean  that  such  men  as  the  Voisin 
brothers  and  others  have  not  done  scientific 
work  for  whicli  ihcy  deserve  great  credit; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  flight  in  Europe 
in  anything  more  than  parade-ground  ex- 
pcriiinntal  ways  began  when  the  Wrights 
reu<  tied  France  in  it/oH.  The  French 
maehincs  added  nothing  essential  to  the 
principles  that  the  W  rights  were  practising. 

The  only  American  machines  other  than 
the  Wrights'  \\  hiLh  have  caught  the  attention 
of  the  pt;V»!ie  are  the  Curtiss  bi]>lanes,  the 
first  of  whicli  was  built  at  the  aerial  cxperi- 
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ment  station  at  Hammondsport,  N.  Y,  But 
though  Mr.  Curtiss  has  flown  the  machine 
with  the  same  darini^  with  which  he  had 
fonncrly  captured  motor-cycle  records,  he 
also,  was  a  follower  of  the  Wright  brothers. 

Mr.  Ciirttas's  Hudsra  River  flight  was 
made  under  an  arrangement  with  the 
Wrights  by  which  he  could  fly  under  bond 
protecting  the  Wrights  in  any  possible  loss 
for  patent  infringement,  because  Judge 
Hazel  had  granted  a  temporary  injunction 
against  the  Curtiss  machine.  A  few  days 
after  the  llu<ls«m  RiN'er  tlight  the  Court  of 
Appeals  dismissed  the  preliminary  injunc- 
tion. The  validity  of  ^e  patents  has  still 
to  be  decided  in  court.  Of  the  priority  of 
their  discovery  there  is  no  doubt. 

To  the  wonder  that  tAvo  men  working  at 
odd  times  during  a  three-year  period  should 
make  one  of  the  great  scientific  discoveries 
of  the  worid  is  added  another  —  that  the 
discovery  should  have  remained  unknown 
to  the  American  people  for  nearly  five  years, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  inventors 
had  invited  people  to  see  them  fly  and  had 
reported  theur  progress  to  scientific  societies. 

To  see  tiie  first  performance  in  1903,  for 
which  there  was  no  rehearsal,  the  people 
from  Nag's  Head  and  the  Kitty  Hawk 
Life-Saving  station  in  North  Carolina  were 
invited*  It  was  a  rather  cold  December 
day  and  not  many  came.  The  six  who  did 
come  saw  a  sight  which  will  be  a  proud 
memor)-  in  their  families  for  generations 
— the  first  successful  llight  of  a  man  in  a 
heavier-than-air  machine. 

When  the  flight  was  o\er  the  Wrights 
telegraphed  home  about  their  success,  and 
one  of  the  telcgrajih  oj)Lralors  along  the 
line  gave  a  hint  to  a  reporter.  His  paper 
ajipcared  the  next  morning  with  a  report 
of  what  his  ingenious  imagination  con- 
ceived had  hap;iened.  A  few  days  later 
the  Wrights  gave  out  a  correct  statement  in 
which  they  said  that  they  had  ilown  "852 
feet  over  tfie  ground.**  The  paper  changed 
it  to  **Ss2  feet  up  in  the  air,"  and  so  it 
appeared.  No  one  paid  any  particular  at- 
tention to  the  announcement,  or  to  the  fact 
that  on  the  nineteenth  they  had  flown  half  a 
mile.  Even  in  Dayton  no  one  seemed  at 
aU  excited,  and  the  Wrights  did  not  talk 
much  about  it  because  the  Dayton  people 
did  not  take  much  stock  in  the  flying  idea. 


In  the  spring  of  1904  the  brothers  built 
a  ^hcd  and  {>ut  up  a  machine  in  a  field  about 
ri-lii  miles  out  of  Dayton.  A  few  da)'S 
later  they  invited  reporters  from  all  the 
newspapers  in  Dajrton,  and  numy  O&ter 
people,  to  come  and  see  a  llight.  A  crowd 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  went  — 
but  were  disappointed.  There  was  not 
wind  enough  to  start  with  the  short  starting- 
rail  which  they  then  had.  A  few  came  & 
next  day  and  again  were  disappointed* 
The  eni'ines  missed  explosions.  The  rc- 
}>ortirs  wrote  a  kindly  colunm  about  the 
failures.  Afterward,  when  some  farmer 
driving  into  town  would  report  that  he  had 
seen  the  machine  in  the  air,  the  [tapers 
mentioned  the  fact,  Init  with  no  enthusiasm. 
The  town,  which  in  1909  voted  $20,000 
to  celebrate  the  Wrights'  return  to  Dayton 
as  the  worid-prodaimed  Inventors  of  the 
flying-machine,  had  in  profound  apathy  re- 
fused to  go  eight  miles  to  see  the  machine  fly 
in  1004.  The  general  attitude  is  expressed 
by  the  remark  of  a  friend  to  Wilbur  Wright: 

"Look  here.  Will,  if  you  keep  on  with 
these  monkey-doodles  you'll  go  crazy.  I'm 
not  sure  you're  not  crazy  now." 

A  few  days  later  Wilbur  Wright  came 
into  his  oflTice. 

"  Do  you  want  to  see  me  fly  ?" 

"  By  yourself,  or  in  the  machine?*'  asked 
his  friend;  for,  as  he  explained,  he  tiKmght 
there  was  about  as  good  a  cfaance  One  way 
as  the  other. 

Wright  said  liiat  he  was  going  in  the 
machine. 

"How  &r?"  was  the  next  skeptical 

question. 

'*More  than  eighteen  miles.  Orville  went 
eighteen,  and  I  am  going  further  to-day." 

And  he  did.  He  flew  twenty-four  miles  and 
came  down  because  liis  gasoline  gave  out. 

In  1Q07,  four  years  after  the  Wri'^hts'  first 
tlight  and  two  )ears  after  their  machine  had 
taken  its  present  shape,  ihc  Government 
asked  for  bids  for  a  flying-machine  that 
would  be  able  to  carry  two  men,  remain  in 
the  air  an  hour,  and  make  a  controlled 
flight  of  forty  miles  and  the  Wriu'hts  said 
that  their  machine  could  fultil  these  con- 
ditions. This  and  the  persistent  rumors 
that  they  had  flown,  which  kept  passing 
around  from  time  to  time  but  which  seemed 
too  prqxisterous  to  believe,  finally  aroused 
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a  party  of  newspaper  mim  to  track  "tin- 
mysterious  Wrif^hts"  where  they  were  "hid 
on  the  beach  behind  Kill  Devil  Hill"  on 
Kitty  Hawk  sands  in  North  Carolma. 

The  party  went  to  Norfolk  and  then 
through  tile  Dismal  Swamp  cnimtr)'  to 
Eli/abctli  C'ilv,  After  six  hours'  travel 
down  the  river  and  across  Alberniarle  Sound, 
they  reached  the  little  town  of  Manteo» 
where  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  first  colony 
landed.  Thence  the  mail  launch  took  them 
out  to  Kitty  Hawk.  They  waded  through 
the  sand  four  or  five  miles  on  a  circuitous 
route  till  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Wright 
shack,  and  there  they  hifl.  They  could 
have  r^one  straicjht  over  the  hill  to  the  aero- 
plane camp,  but  in  that  case  they  thought 
*'  thefe  would  have  been  no  flights  that  day." 

By  the  time  the  correspondents  had 
accomplished  all  this  they  were  as  much 
impressed  with  the  inaccessibility  of  the 
pkice  as  Wilbur  Wright  liad  been  wlien  he 
first  landed  there  eight  years  before  on  his 
vacation.  He  and  his  brother  had  chosen 
Kitty  Hawk  quite  without  regard  to  tlie 
public,  for  at  that  lime  they  had  no  idea  that 
the  public  would  be  more  interested  in  their 
vacatioa  than  m  anyone  else's.  They  had 
written  the  Weather  Bureau  asking  where 
the  winds  were  strongest  and  steadiest,  and 
the  Weather  Bureau  had  said  KitQr  ilawk. 
They  had  then  written  the  postmaster,  locally 


known  as  "Bill"  Tate,  for  facts  about  the 
country.  It  so  ha{>iiened  that  Tate  had 
previously  read  a  magazine  article  about 
gliders.  His  letter  recommended  Kitty 
Hawk  as  a  glider  resort  but  was  not  alto- 
gether clear  aljout  its  trans[>ortation  faci- 
lities. The  result  was  that  Wilbur  Wright 
encountered  all  liic  diiiiculties  which  made 
such  an  impression  on  the  New  York 
journalists  eight  years  latett  and  it  took  him 
the  better  part  of  a  week  to  make  the  trip. 

No  matter  how  peculiar  it  might  seem  to 
the  W^rights  to  be  stalked  in  this  manner  in 
1908  —  after  th^  had  flown  in  an  open 
field  near  Dayton  alongside  a  public  road 
in  1904,  reported  their  success  to  scientific 
journals,  and  put  almost  everything  on 
record  hi  the  patent  office — nevertheless 
one  of  the  five  who  tracked  the  Wrights  to 
Kitty  Hawk  was  right  when  he  wrote: 

"Tiicn,  bedratxi^led  and  very  sunburned  they 
(the  reporters)  tramjml  up  lo  tiic  little  weather 
bureau  and  informed  the  world,  waiting  on  the 
other  side  of  various  sound-,  and  <  ontinents  and 
oceanSf  that  it  was  all  right,  the  rumors  true, 
and  tiiere  was  no  doubt  that  a  man  could  fly." 

Wonderful  as  it  may  seem,  that  was 
die  first  the  world  knew  of  it   And  even 

now  the  public  hardly  realizes  that,  as  Cap- 
tain  Thomas  Baldwin  of  dirigible  fame  says: 
"  If  it  wasn't  for  the  Wrights  we  wouldn't 
be  flying  to-day,  as  wc  are." 


TWO  HINDRANCES  TO  PEACE 

THE  FEAH  TJLVT  FOOD  AND  MATERIALS  MKJllT  BE  (  I  T  OFF,  AND  THE  PKHTT,  OP 

SUDDEN  LWASION     A  I  |{  \(  I  K  VL  VL\S  TO  REMOVE  BOTH  AI'I'REHENblO.NS 
.LND  10  KLDL  Ct  l  iiE  NECESSITY  FOR  .UIM.U1ENTS 

BY 

CHARLES  \V.  ELIOT* 

yuSIDKKT  nUBITVl  or  IMJIVAU>  CMVtlMTir 

ALL  peace  promoters  have  been  cheered  It  is  plain,  however,  that  much  remains  to 

by  the  progress  made  since  Russia  be  done  before  a  permanent  intcmatiana] 

^  caUed  the  first  Ha^ue  Conference  su])reme  court  is  esUiblishetl  with  some 

toward  the  substitution  of  arbitration  iorwar.  adequate  force  behind  it,  such  as  control  ol 
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credit,  or  armed  police,  or  cfTcctivc  world- 
opinion,  and  that  the  race  for  armamenu 
is  hotter  than  ever. 

There  must  be,  then,  some  very  strong 
reasons  for  the  slow  progress  made  toward 
an  effcc  ti\  e  system  of  international  arbitra- 
tion, and  for  ilic  continuance  of  the  extraor- 
dinarily wasleiui  competition  in  providing 
annamraits;  for  all  the  competing  mitioos 
feel  keenly  the  well-nigh  mtoleiable  burden 
of  taxation  which  modem  preparations  for 
war  on  the  instant,  offenbi\c  or  dtlensive, 
impose.  1  find  these  reasons  in  two  chronic 
apprehensions  felt  by  all  the  civilized  nations 
alike  —  although  the  two  are  not  equally 
felt  by  the  different  peoples,  because  of 
geographical  and  commercial  diversities. 
The  fiist  of  these  chronic  apprehensions 
is  the  fear  lest  the  naticm's  exterior  supplies 
of  food  or  of  the  raw  materials  of  its  indus- 
tries should  be  cut  oil.  The  second  is  the 
fear  lest  an  immense  hostile  army  should 
be  thrown  uito  Ae  national  territory  with 
only  a  few  days',  or  even  a  few  hours*, 
warning.  I'*ither  of  these  chronic  appre- 
hensions may  be  suddenly  exalted  to  [xinic 
by  occurrences  of  a  really  trivial  nature. 
*  The  speech  of  a  minister  before  a  legislature, 
a  note  from  a  ruler,  or  even  a  short  series 
of  articles  in  an  inlbicntial  ncwsjiaper  may 
raise  either  of  these  chronic  apprehensions 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  panic. 

These  fears  arc  not  fairly  to  be  described 
as  dreams  or  illusions  or  fantastic  niiiht- 
mare«.  They  arc  not  created,  thnuirh  ihey 
may  be  aggravated,  by  unscrupulous  manu- 
facturers, ttadesmen,  or  newspapers.  1  hey 
are  founded  on  historical  facts  borne  clearly 
in  mind  by  the  jjresent  generation,  and 
on  generally  accepted  axioms  concerning 
national  well-being  as  likely  to  be  dimin- 
ished by  being  conquered  or  even  invaded, 
and  increased  by  any  successful  conquering. 
Tht axiom?  may  be  as  absurd  as  the 
dueling  code  now  seems  to  most  *\nglo- 
Saxons,  but  like  that  code  of  so-called 
honor  they  are  generally  accepted  in  Con- 
tinental Europe  and  among  large  portions 
of  the  population  of  North  and  South 
America  and  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  solid 
fact  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
English  people  feel  it  to  be  for  them  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  that  they  keep 
ready  for  instant  action  fleets  capable  of 


{)reventing  invasion  and  the  cutting  off  of 
the  food  -  supplies  and  the  raw  materials 
which  come  to  them  over  seas;  and  so  long 
as  they  seriously  dread  catastrophes  of 
that  nature  they  \\  ill  keep  on  building  pre- 
ponderant fleets.  They  must  have  security 
a.^ainst  such  ruinous  calamities. 

England  and  Japan  arc  the  two  nations 
which  may  reasonably  feel  most  intensely 
the  apprehension  about  their  food  and  raw 
materials;  but  nation?  whose  territories 
are  not  insular  may  also  feel  it  to  a  high  de- 
gree. Thus,  Italy  must  import  by  sea 
both  food  and  coal;  France  would  suffer 
much  if  deprived  of  sea-ljorne  cotton;  and 
Germany  needs  to  import  by  sea  not  only 
much  food,  but  a  gr^t  variety  of  materials 
for  its  expanding  industries.  Tbt  territoiy 
of  the  United  States  is  so  vast  and  extends 
throui^h  so  many  climates,  that  it  is  difiicult 
for  us  to  realize  how  formidable  to  any 
nation  which  cannot  Hiise  on  its  own  soil 
all  its  food  and  most  of  the  important 
mat^als  of  the  industries  by  which  it 
live<5,  is  tlie  dread  of  the  cutting  off  of  a 
large  jxirtion  of  its  f(KKl  or  its  raw  materials, 
or  both.  During  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  England  is  not  supposed  to  have  in 
stock  at  any  one  time  more  than  six  weeks* 
supply  of  food  for  its  population.  Tn  view 
of  such  a  fact  we  Americans  ought  to  be. 
able  to  realize  that  this  dread  of  the  cuttm^ 
off  of  essential  supi)lies  must  be  calmed  and 
di^jKxed  of  before  the  incessant  prepara- 
tions for  war  now  going  on  can  jxjssibly  be 
chcxrked  or  stoppai.  A  very  important 
question,  therefore,  to  be  considered  by 
those  who  wish  to  take  effective  measures 
to  promote  peace  is  thi>:  ^^"hat  generally 
accepted  rule  of  international  ac  ti^n  would 
give  relief  from  this  intolerable  appre- 
hension, and  what  new  police  forces  would 
he  necessary  to  secure  the  observance  of 
that  rule? 

nniUNIZE  ALL  MERCHANT -SHIPS 

Confining  our  thoughts  in  the  first  place 

to  operations  on  the  (xeans,  we  easily  see 
thai  the  adoption  l)y  a  decided  majoritv  of 
the  great  maritime  powers  ol  the  principle  of 
the  immunity  of  private  property  at  sea 
would  in  itself  go  far  to  relieve  from  this 
j!reat  apprrhen-ion  the  nations  that  sutler 
most  from  it.  U  dux\ng  a  naval  war  all 
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the  nations  named  have  already  expressed 
willingness  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  immu- 
nity for  private  property  at  sea.  The  United 
States  has  advocated  it  for  many  yean. 
Other  nations  would  probably  wish  to  join 
such  a  league;  but  their  adhesion  would 
not  be  indispensable,  though  desirable. 

Cdiuddeot  with  tl^  agreement  there 
would  have  to  be  another,  in  order  to  check 
the  rom|)eliiion  in  naval  armaments.  The 
nations  cntcrinf^  such  a  league  would  have 
to  make  an  agreement  —  subject  to  period- 
ical revision  —  not  to  increase  dieir  fleets 
heyoDd  their  {jrcsent  limits,  and  to  build 
new  vessels,  class  by  clas?,  only  in  substitu- 
tion for  vessels  past  scnice.  Limitations 
on  the  size  as  well  as  the  number  of  vessels 
of  each  class  would  also  be  needed,  and 
each  nation  would  have  to  be  kept  informed 
of  the  naval  constructions  undertaken  by 
every  other  member  of  the  league.  Such 
agreements  as  these  and  such  publicity 
seem  not  only  possible  but  well  worth  while, 
if  throuj^h  such  action  that  formidable 
dread  of  the  cuttint^  ofT  of  food  -  supplies 
and  raw  materials  can  be  done  away  with. 
It  is  a  hopeful  fact  that  experienced  public 
men  in  various  countries  are  begimmig  to 
mention  such  novd  agreements  as  not 

inc(^ncci\able. 

The  immunity  of  private  property  on  the 
seas  does  not  seem  so  remote  as  it  once  did, 
partly  because  the  recent  oi8ni)ardtive  im- 
munity of  |>rivate  property  on  land  during 
active  warfare  has  not  impaired  the  decisive- 
ness of  successful  campaigns,  and  partly 
because  the  destruction  of  its  mercantile 
marine  has  not  proved  to  be  in  recent  times, 
if  indeed  in  any  limes,  an  cfTective  mode  of 
bringing  a  vigorous  enemy  to  terms.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  of  1861-65  the  United 
States  lost  nearly  all  its  seagoing  merchant- 
vessels,  and  has  never  recovered  it?  former 
f)osiiion  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world; 
but  tliib  fact  has  had  no  appreciable  etlect 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Nowa- 
days any  nation  can  easily  get  all  its  exports 
and  imports  carried  in  foreign  bottoms  at 
low  conijietitivc  prices.    Moreover,  looting 

limits  blcK^ailr  to  pons  and  coasU  bcloairuig  to  or  occupied  by  the 

t'hr  loilcwinK  ariii.l«%  arc  tircUrr'l  not  lobe  contraband  ol  war;  raw  coiloo,  wool,  (itk,  ittic,  flax.  bemp.  and  dM 
_  Inlte  iadu4tiie*;  raMxT.  n -m^.  Kumt.  and  lao .  bo|n  ;  raw  hidet;  natural  aail  •ftUkial  inaa«rr»  ;  arrs 
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Md       Ikia  dtar  dKlaniMB  that  they  arc  o«l  cuoiraband  m*rk»  a  dcodtd  adv»a«c  ia  the  law  u|  nvantitoc  ww. 


merchant-vessels  were  free  to  come  and  go 
on  the  open  seas  without  danger  of  capture 
or  of  any  interference,  a  nation  at  war 
would  have  little  reason  to  dread  the  inter- 
ruption of  its  supply  of  either  food  or  raw 
material.  To  afTect  dangerously  its  sup- 
plies, its  adversary  would  have  to  estabhsh 
a  real  blockade  <rf  its  ports,  which  h  a 
difficult  and  costly  operation  in  these  days  of 
high-speed  vessels  indejjendent  of  wind. 

It  may  be  observed  in  j)assing  that 
changes  in  the  deUnitions  of  blockade  and 
coDtmband  decidedly  advantageous  to  neu- 
trals were  made  by  the  Naval  Conference 
in  which  Germany,  the  I'nited  States, 
.Austria-llun^ar}',  Spain,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  Russia,  and  the 
Netherlands  participated  at  London  in 
1908-09:* 

This  Conference  did  work  of  high  value, 
although  only  ten  selected  nations  joined 
in  it.  The  preccddht  may  prove  a  very 
useful  one. 

The  adoption  on  paper  of  this  doctrine 
of  the  immunity  of  private  property  on 
the  seas  would  not  sufhce,  however,  to 
rdieve  the  intense  anxiety  of  the  dviltal 
peoples  about  their  essential  supplies.  They 
must  see  in  readiness  a  jx)lice  force  capable 
of  securing  the  execution  of  such  an  agree- 
ment in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Can  we 
imagine  the  creatim  of  such  a  force?  It 
must  of  course  be  an  overwhelming  inter- 
national force,  which  no  single  nation  would 
have  a  fair  chance  of  successfully  resisting, 
and  it  must  be  available  in  all  the  oceans. 

These  conditions  woukl  be  fulfilled  if 
the  group  of  nations  which  took  part  in 
the  Naval  Conference  at  London,  or  even 
a  smaller  group  of  nations  having  extensive 
seacoasts  like  England,  France,  Italy,  the 
United  States,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Japan 
would  agree  to  the  immunity  of  [)rivatc 
property  at  sea  and  to  the  use  of  their  com- 
bined fleets,  or  any  adequate  portion  thereof, 
to  enforce  that  immunity  in  ever>  part  of 
the  world.  The  combinations  mentioned 
would  possess  availaV)le  j)orts  in  all  the 
great  dinsions  of  the  (xean.    Several  of 

•Thr  IVfljntion  t>>  il  •■  <'.-nf-T.i.r  Lt  Art  i.  Chap,  i. 

<Brro  »lii<)  i-  »  n  -tfj<        ,!riiruii'Ti      lii,:h  vaI'ic 
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on  land  and  privateering  at  seft  are  no  longer 

considered  resj>cctable. 

An  agreement  of  this  nature  with  regard 
to  navd  forces  and  their  international  use 
might  have  a  large  incidental  value.  It 

might  show  the  way  to  organize  an  inter- 
national naval  [M)1  ice-force,  subject  to  the 
orders  of  a  permanent  arbitral  court  of 
justice  at  The  Hague.  Other  kinds  of 
force  can  be  imagined  to  secure  the  execu- 
tion of  the  decrees  of  the  court,  as  for  instance 
the  refusal  of  credit  to  a  (lisol)cdient  govern- 
ment; but  all  exjuTicncc  seems  to  testify 
that  some  aiiecjuate  force  must  lie  behind 
an  international  supreme  court,  as  it  always 
has  behind  every  other  court.  Otherwise 
it  may  be  feared  that  the  court  will  not 
command  in  practice  the  perfect  con^dence 
of  civilized  mankind. 

REMOVE  PERILS  OF  INVASION 

The  other  chronic  aiiprchension  which 
prevents  the  progress  of  arbitration  methods 
and  the  reduction  of  armaments  is  the 
apprehoasioQ  of  sudden  and  overwhelming 
invasion  of  national  territory  by  hostile 
land-forces.  This  incessant  apprehension 
is  extremely  \  i\  ir!,  and  is  liable  to  explosive 
increment;  and  yet  in  this  matter  the 
civilized  world  has  certainly  made  no  incon- 
siderable  progress.  To  be  sure,  modem 
means  of  trans]X)rtation  by  land  and  water 
have  quickened  the  apprehension,  and 
spread  it  over  wider  areas;  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  press,  frequent  mails,  and  tele- 
graphs  and  telephones  have  developed 
effective  means  of  dispelling  ignorance, 
correctjn»4  misunderstandings,  and  giving 
warning  of  storms  of  passion. 

Certain  distinct  gains  in  respect  to  danger 
of  invasion  are  plainly  to  be  seen. 

(1)  No  part  of  the  civilized  world  is  now 
suhject  to  sudden  invasion  by  hordes  of 
barl)arians.  arnied  as  well  or  nearly  as  well 
as  the  people  whose  territory  they  invade. 
In  all  conflicts  with  barbarians  civilizaticm 
has  now  an  immense  advantage  in  respect 
to  equipment  for  fi^htincr. 

(2)  It  seems  probable  that  dynastic  wars 
will  never  occur  again  in  the  civilised  world. 

(3)  Certain  small  European  states  have 
maintained  themselves  successfully  as  to 
their  territory  for  nearly  one  hundred  years 
in  the  presence  of  much  more  powerful 


neighbors,  and  if  the  judgment  of  impartial 
money-lenders  is  to  be  accepted,  the  stable 
per  capUu  wealth  of  the  small  states  is 
greater  and  safer  than  that  of  the  large 
states.  In  a  few  instances,  to  be  sure,  the 
generation  now  passing  off  the  stage  has 
witnessed  the  forcible  taking  of  parts  of 
the  territory  of  a  small  state  by  a  larger  one, 
and  the  surrender  to  the  victors  of  portions 
of  conquered  territory. 

(4)  The  great  costliness  of  modem  war- 
fare in  both  blood  and  treasure  tends  to 
prevent  the  outbreak  01  actual  war.  Indeed, 
the  costhness  of  mere  preparation  for  war 
has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  during 
the  past  twenty  years;  and  recently  aviation 
has  started  ex[)enditurc  of  a  new  sort.  The 
masses  of  the  ])eoj)Ie  begin  to  reali/e  that 
they  pay  the  costs  of  war;  and  they  are  not 
SO  dumb  and  helpless  as  they  used  to  be. 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  encouraging  fact  that 
huge  armies,  ready  for  instant  action,  ha\  e 
faced  each  other  in  Europe  for  forty  years 
without  once  coming  into  collision. 

(5)  Republican  Switzerland  has  shown 
how  the  entire  male  population  capable  of 
beiiring  arms  may  be  trained  and  held  in 
readiness  for  defensive  warfare  without 
abridging  seriously  the  industrial  activities 
of  the  people,  and  without  maintaining  any 
standing  army  which  could  be  used  for 
offensive  purposes  outside  the  national 
territory. 

These  are  all  good  omens  for  peace; 
but  they  afford  no  effectual  securi^  to  any 
European  people,  whose  territoiy  has  not 

been  declared  neutral,  against  the  sudden 
invasion  of  their  territory  by  a  formidable 
alien  force  capable  of  inflicting  immense 
losses  and  of  extorting  a  vast  ransom. 
The  Swiss  experience,  however,  is  more 
than  an  omen,  for  it  shows  one  way  of 
changing  Europe  from  a  group  of  fully- 
armed  camps  always  ready  for  hostilities 
abroad,  into  a  group  of  peace-expecting 
states,  each  maintaining  a  strong  protective 
force,  but  no  aggressive  force.  Civilized 
society  is  still  founded  on  force,  but  that 
force  should  he  a  protective  force.  Tn 
practice  it  would  be  easier  for  a  large  state 
than  for  a  small  one  to  adopt  this  excellent 
Swiss  method.  Moreover,  the  territories  of 
large  states  might  be  "  ni  utralized"  by  agree- 
ment, as  well  as  the  territories  of  small  states. 
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On  the  whole,  the  only  way  in  which 
promoters  of  peace  can  at  this  moment 
make  haul  against  the  apprehension  of 

invasion  is  to  urge  the  making  of  arbitration 
treaties  which  contain  no  cxccjjtion?,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  court  of  arbi- 
tral justice.  The  reduction  of  armaments 


on  land  must  await  the  establishment  of  such 
a  supreme  court,  unless^  indeed,  neighboring 
nations  by  twos  or  threes  can  nuLke  local 

agreements  for  reduction  analogous  to  the 
in\ahiable  arrangement  made  in  1817 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain' 
concerning  armaments  on  the  Great  Lakes. 


THE  COLONEL  AND  JOHN  BULL 

WHAT  THEY  THOUGHT  OF  EACH  OTHER 

BY 

WILLIAM  BAYARD  HALE 


REALLY  a  good  sort,  don't  you  know, 
when  you  once  get  at  him.  We  can 
lurgive  him  no  end  of  bounce  and 
bluster,  for  his  heart's  in  the  right  spot" 

They  were  discussing  Theodore  Roosevelt 
—  three  typical  Englishmen,  beef-red  as  to 
visage  and  pink  as  10  pate,  as  they  ate  their 
mutton  with  great  wedges  of  "bubble-and- 
squeak"  and  drank  their  port  wine  in  the 

comfortable  dining-room  of  the  Club. 

And  their  verdict  was  the  general  verdict 
of  Englishmen. 

'*God  bless  us,  things  are  not  what 
th^  were  in  the  (^Id  days.  l)ut  there 
are  many  worse  things  than  this  Amer- 
ican chap,  as  cocksure  as  you  please 
about  things  he  doesn't  know  much 
about.  A  good  sportsman^  he,  and  on  the 
whole  the  right  sort" 

The  mutual  experiences  of  John  Rul! 
and  the  Colonel  were  more  interesting  than 
those  involved  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  visit  to 
Lny  other  foreign  people.  And  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  death  of  King 
Edward  intorfntfi  uith  the  programme  of 
fes  ivities  designcxi  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  each  other.  Not  only  had  many  pub* 
lie  cemonstratioDs  to  be  abandoned,  but 
those  that  were  carried  through  could 
rcceivt  onlv  -rant  attention  from  a  yress 
occupic'i  with  the  overshadowing  lojnc  of 
the  deadi  and  burial  of  the  King  and  the 


inauguration  of  a  new  reign,  with  all  its 
social  and  y)olitical  problems. 

Indeed,  as  it  happened,  the  visit  coincided 
with  a  greater  ntunber  of  news  events  than 
are  often  crowded  into  a  period  of  three 
weeks.  The  funeral  imjilied  the  coming 
and  going  of  eight  kings  and  sixty  royal 
princes,  with  an  immense  vdmne  of  personal 
gossip  and  political  speculation.  Besides 
all  this,  durin;,'  Mr.  Roosevelt's  sojourn, 
a  French  submersible  was  lost;  a  flying 
machine  crossed  the  Channel  and  returned 
after  dropping  a  letter  on  French  soil;  a 
war  balloon  made  a  midnight  trip  over 
London;  the  year's  Derby  was  run;  the 
International  Ihirse  Show  was  (Opened; 
the  King  and  the  Queen  celebrated  their 
birthdays;  the  Government  of  United  South 
Africa  was  inaugurated;  the  comet  was 
expected,  and  a  session  of  Parliament  was 
opened. 

This  is  a  pretty  full  news-schedule. 
Naturally  distasteful  as  publicity  is  to  Mr. 

Roosevelt,  he  must  have  felt  that  it  was 
hardly  fair  to  pvit  him  into  competition 
with  a  combination  of  kings,  comets,  and 
airships. 

During  his  first  ten  days  in  England,  Mr. 

Roosevelt  was  not  'fciturrd"  in  the  news- 
papers. A  paragraph  in  the  southeast 
corner  represented  the  London  editors' 
idea  of  the  importance  of  his  presence  in 
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the  island.  At  the  King's  funeral  he 
willingly  consented  to  be  ellaced.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  emotions  of  the 
representative  of  another  Republic,  the 
Special  Envoy  of  the  United  States  was 
quite  content  to  ride  in  a  black  carriage,  not 
only  in  the  rear  of  the  chromatic  clamor  of 
tiie  kingly  cavalcade,  but  even  beliind  the 
Chink  and  the  chambermaids"  —  to  adopt 
the  irrc\  crential  language  by  which  a  dis- 
gusted Westerner  designated  the  Chinese 
Prince  and  the  ladies  of  the  Koyal  House- 
hold. 

Later  it  became  known  that  Colonel 
Roosevelt  had  been  the  life  of  the  party, 
alike  at  the  big  Buckingham  Palace  dinner, 
blasphemously  known  in  exclusive  circles 
as  "the  wake/'  and  at  the  luncheon  at 
Windsor.  There  was  some  disappointmoit 
among  Englishmen  that  he  di«l  not  shoot 
out  the  lights  or  do  a  war  dance  amidst 
the  royal  plate,  but,  eventually,  well  authen- 
ticated rumor  was  current  that  kings  at 
near-by  tables,  after  preserving  the  appear- 
ance of  interest  in  the  frivolous  conversation 
of  their  neighbors,  had  one  by  one  gmvi- 
tatcd  toward  the  Colonel,  with  such  grave 
inquiries  as  "I  beg  your  pardon,  but  pre- 
cisely what  do  you  mean  by  'a  two-gun 
man*?" 

But  it  was  the  Guildhall  speech  that 
introduced  Mr.  Rcwse\eh  to  the  British 
public  —  and  the  introduction  was  not 
auspicious. 

Precisely  what  induced  Mr.  Roosevelt 
to  make  the  speech  he  made  in  the  Guild- 
hall this  article  does  not  presume  to  say. 
He  knew  full  well  that  the  propriety  of  it 
was  questionable;  he  knew  it  would  be 
questioned.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Roosevelt 
fdt  strongly  the  sentiments  he  uttered;  tliere 
is  no  con\iction  of  his  life  more  deeply 
grounded  than  that  of  the  right  (or,  as  he 
would  put  it,  the  duty;  of  the  strong  man 
to  rule  over  the  weak.  Undoubtedly  Mr. 
Roosevelt  thought  England  needed  to  hear 
that  duty  preached.  His  willingness  to 
preach  it  was  so  great  that  it  overcame  his 
natural  reluctance  to  become  —  as  he  real- 
ixed  the  speech  would  make  him — "a 
front  page  display."  At  all  events,  he 
preached  it  —  and  instantly  became  the 
most  conspiruotis  figure  of  the  hour. 

From  that  day  until  he  sailed  from  South- 


ampton he  was  never  out  of  the  public  eye. 
His  sayings  and  doings  were  chronicled 
with  the  keenest  eagerness. 

The  fact  that  the  address  delivered  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt  when  he  made  his  "visit 
to  the  City"  and  became  a  freeman  of 
London,  created  a  sensation,  is  known  in 
America.  The  proportions  of  the  sensa- 
tion are  scarcely  appreciated.  As  the  inci- 
dent is  likely  to  ha\  e  its  part  in  influencing 
the  state  of  public  feeling  toward  America 
in  l^nglantl,  it  is  {icrhaps  worth  while  to 
dwell  a  moment  u|K>n  it. 

My  observation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  audience  received  the  address,  and  the 
opinion  concerning  it  that  I  heard  from 
scores  of  English  acquaintances  :md  friends 
do  not  agree  with  the  reports  cabled  to  Amer- 
ica. Before  he  left  England,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  understood  and  admired»  but  the  day 
after  his  denunciation  of  the  weakness  of 
British  nile  in  I'tn  pt  he  was  ever\'where 
looked  upon  as  an  ill-mannered  bus\body. 

There  was  no  mistake  as  to  the  feeling 
of  those  who  heard  the  speech.  They 
were  already  in  an  ill-humor  because  the 
guest  to  be  honored  was  half  an  hour  late 
in  arriving.  During  the  aM'kward  wait, 
comment  was  heard  on  every  side  on  the 
"ptmctuality  of  princes"  and  the  careless- 
ness of  ex- Presidents.  It  was  not  his  fault, 
but  nobody  knew  that.  When  the  nature 
of  the  adHre^s  became  clear  there  were  dis- 
tinct eAciamu  lions  of  astonishment  in  the 
part  of  the  hall  where  I  was  seated. 

The  attitude  of  the  candid  friend  is  one 
which  the  Englishman  likes  to  assume  him- 
self, but  lo  l)e  himself  lectured  l)y  the  candid 
friend  is  gall  and  wormwood  to  him.  The 
Guildhall  audience  was  made  up  chieAy 
of  those  who  held  the  sentiments  which  the 
speaker  advocated.  Most  of  its  members 
were  against  the  Go\ernment.  But  it 
went  hard  with  them  to  hear  from  the  lips 
of  a  for^ner  criticism  which  they  them- 
selves had  freely  cast  on  the  administretion 
of  Egypt.  As  for  those  to  whom  the 
speaker's  sentiments  were  unacceptable, 
they  were  unable  to  restrain  murmurs  of 
protest  and  anger.  I  write  simply  as  a 
reporter  when  I  say  that  the  oveiwhelming, 
even  though  imexpresscd.  sense  of  the 
assembly  was  that  Mr.  Roosc\'clt*s  speech 
was  an  impropriety  and  an  impertinence. 
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Before  we  parsed  out.  I  talked  with  more 
than  twenty  gentlemen,  and  without  e.vcep- 
tion  all  expressed  regret  that  the  speech 
should  have  been  delivered.  Nearly  all, 
however  (and  this  is  the  sif^niTicnnt  fact), 
declared  thtir  impression  of  the  i^jnakcr  s 
sincerity  and  earnestness  and  their  admira- 
tion of  his  personality. 

On  the  morrow,  opinion  (as  publicly 
expressed)  seemed  to  di\ide  sharply  on 
political  party-lines.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
denounced  as  a  dangerous  guest,  an  inso- 
lent meddler,  a  fountain  of  clap-trap,  a 
])olittcal  Bamum.  a  rowdy,  barrack-room 
sentimentalist;  his  address,  a  compound 
of  jingo-buncum,  egotistical  rigmarole,  crude 
reasoning,  and  sham  heroics.  On  the  other 
side,  it  was  declared  to  be  a  useful,  though 
an  unnalatal>le  warninj^.  That  there  was 
from  any  quarter  a  thorough-going,  sincere 
commendation  of  the  speech  1  do  not  believe. 
The  opposition  to  the  Government  made 
all  th^  could  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  testimony 
as  to  discontent  in  F.fjypt,  but  behind  every 
utterance  was  the  knowledge  that  this  out- 
burst of  a  foreign  critic  had  made  the  prob- 
lem harder,  not  easier,  of  solution.  Much 
was  made  of  the  fail  that  the  man  who 
declared  one  day  that  an  as:-.a-^^inalion  trac  c- 
able  to  Nationalist  aspirations  proved  the 
£g)'ptians  unworthy  of  self-goveniment  was, 
on  the  following  day,  the  luncheon  guest  of 
the  Irish  Xationah'sts;  and  much  was  said 
of  the  Phccnix  Park  murders  —  the  assassin- 
ation in  Dublin,  in  1882,  of  two  British 
officials  for  Ireland — as  well  as  of  the 
three  murdered  .American  Presidents.  A 
faithful  rcf>rtrt  of  the  sentiment  armised 
by  the  speech  in  England  must  say  that  it 
was  all  but  universally  regarded  as  a  gross 
error  —  howbdt  one  that  a  vigorous  man, 
of  strong  conviction,  might  make.  Colonel 
Roosevelt  himself  is  the  last  person  who 
will  Icam  the  real  sentiment  ul  tiic  Lnghsh 
Ijeople  toward  his  speech.  It  would  not 
be  surprising  if  he  believed  and  still  believes 
himself  approved. 

At  all  events,  from  the  hour  of  the  Guild- 
hall deliverance  Mr.  Roosevelt's  good  nature 
carried  all  before  it  He  was  pleased  with 
England  and  the  English  and  not  dis- 
pleased with  himself.  He  had  been  eatin^^ 
his  way  through  lordly  bant^uets,  but  now 
he  was  seen  ai^  heard  at  a  number  of  semi- 


public  "alherings  of  interesting  men,  at 
ail  of  winch,  rising  a  person  disliked,  he 
sat  down  in  tiie  mid^t  of  newly-won  friends. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  haa  acquired  a  surprising 
hapi^iness  of  phrase  and  a  charminj^  qual- 
ity of  humor.  His  little  unpremeditated 
speeches  are  perfect  in  their  way. 

One  of  the  best  was  tihat  at  tiie  midnight 
supper  in  Stationers'  Hall.  The  company 
was  one  of  rare  distinction.  In  front  of 
the  guest  was  the  composing-stick  used  by 
Benjamin  Franklin.  It  was  labded  "The 
Big  Stick,"  and  afforded  the  Colood  a 
text  for  talk  in  a  familiar,  conversational 
vein  that  revealed  to  Englishmen  more  of 
the  man  than  any  other  utterance  to  which 
they  listened. 

Another  especially  felicitous  speech  was 
one  made  in  the  Oxford  Town  Hall,  whither 
the  City  Fathers  took  Mr.  Roosevelt  before 
delivering  him  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  University. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  liked  Oxford  —  though 
he  had  never  before  taken  the  trouble  to 
visit  it.  He  was  whisked  about  from  Christ 
Church  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  to  New 
College,  and  to  Magdalen  on  a  rainy  day» 
and  he  still  knows  nothing  of  the  swe^ 
secret  beauties  of  the  gray  old  city. 

If  he  didn't  much  of  Oxford,  all 
Oxford  came  to  see  him,  and  stood  an  hour 
in  the  rain,  which  fell  in  sheets,  soaking  the 
frowns  and  hoods  until  the  scarlet  of  doctors 
and  the  crimson  of  masters  merged  into 
sodden  rags.  When  finally  the  doors  swung 
open,  one  rush  filled  area  and  galleries 
with  an  audience  doubtless  as  learned, 
certainly  as  well  soaked,  as  any  that  ever 
gathered  in  the  Sheldonian  1  heatre. 

An  Oxfoid  Convocation  is  not  a  solemn 
affair.  Solemnity  is  furthest  from  being 
its  dominant  note.  By  immemorial  rij^jht, 
the  undergraduates  are  free  to  bait  and 
jolly  the  candidates  for  degrees,  and  sel- 
dom do  they  fait  to  exercise  their  privilege. 
It  is  very  curious  that  this  time  the  under- 
graduates were  silent.  But  fun  was  not 
wanting:  it  was  provided  by  the  Chancellor, 
Lord  Curzon,  who  presided. 

Lord  Curson  is  a  man  of  fine  presence, 
sonorous  voice,  and  marked  dramatic  in- 
stinct. He  emjtloyed  all  hi';  t^ifts  cfTec- 
tiveiy.  In  his  mouth  the  sonorous  Latin 
failed  not  to  carry  its  good  humored  railleiy. 
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Lord  Curzon  frankly  grinned  as  he  waved 
the  beadles  toward  the  docir  cr^'incj,  "Go 
beadles,  lead  in  ihe  honorable  nmn,"  and 
then  wekomed  him,  smilingly  exclaiming: 

'  Behold,  Vice  Chancellor,   ihe  promised 
wight 

Before  whose  conung  comets  turned  to 

flight, 

And  all  the  startled  mouths  of  seven-fold 
Nile  took  fnght!" 

There  were  murmun;  oi  amusement  at 
the  reference  to  the  fading  comet  and  the 
horror  of  Egypt,  and  these  rose  intc>  n  ' 
mirth  as  the  Latin  speech  went  on  to  explain, 
how,  ha\inL,'  slain  African  beasts  for  re- 
laxation, the  candidate  was  returning,  like 
another  Ulysses,  after  visiting  many  dties 
and  "discoursing  on  many  themes."  There 
was  a  hf^v  !  of  joy  from  the  throng  of  gowned 
and  hooded  dons  when  the  Chancellor 
turned  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  addressed  him 
i&**Strenuissime.''  They  had  roared  "^<a- 
cef'  when  the  Chancellor  asked  them  to 
vote  the  dei^ree. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  stood  with  a  set  face,  only 
occasionally  breaking  into  *'that  strange 
leonine  smile,"  which  still  further  anmsed 
the  audience,  as  Lord  Curzon  poked  more 
fun  at  him,  tcUini;  him,  with  cunning  allu- 
sion to  the  Guildhall  sensation,  thai  at 
Oxford  they  were  used  to  lectures^  were 
quite  prepared  to  be  lectured  that  day, 
knowinc:  {perfectly  well  how  little  lectures 
amounted  to  anyway. 

The  Romanes  Lecture  of  1910  is  the  most 
ambitious  piece  of  writing  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
ever  attempted.  He  himself  believes  that  it 
represents  his  best  thought  and  literary'  effort. 

The  opinion  of  Oxford,  as  gleaned  from 
talks  with  okl  friends  in  common-room  and 
hall,  in  the  evening,  would  scarcely  regard 
the  lecture  ns  one  of  note  from  a  scientific 
f-tandpoint.  lint  ilure  ai;ain  I  found  una- 
nimity in  admiration  ot  the  personality 
and  spirit  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  And 
it  may  be  said  that  the  effect  of  his  appear^ 
ance  at  Oxford  became  and  remains  the 
impression  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  in  Kiiglund. 
England  did  not  assess  the  ex  President  as 
an  intellectual  giant;  it  did  not  like  his 
manners,  but  it  yielded  him  profound 
admiration  as  a  man  -  a  man  of  con- 
viction, 2eal,  and  strength  ot  will. 


No  account  can  be  given  of  what  passed 
at  Buckingham  Palace,  Marlborough  House, 
and  Windsor  Castle.  His  eicperiences  with 
royalties,  not  alone  in  London,  but  in  other 
European  capitals,  will  never  be  narrated 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  is  tnic  he  traveled 
as  a  private  citizen,  and  talked  with  kings 
and  minisliers  as  a  private  citizen,  but  he 
had  been  a  chief  of  state  during  seven 
years  in  which  some  of  ihc  most  delicate 
international  situaiions  of  modern  times 
had  arisen,  and,  to  a  degree  greater  than  is 
known,  a  participant  in  their  settlement. 
T  1  ithcrmore,  it  was  everywhere  believed 
that  he  would  soon  resume  the  office  which 
he  had  cntnisted  to  his  former  Secretary 
of  War. 

The  friendship  of  the  United  States  is 
the  biggest  asset  in  the  international  world. 
Germany  in  particular  is  straining  ever}' 
ner\-e  to  secure  it,  in  order  not  only  to 
weaken  England  but  to  strengthen  itsdf 
against  Japan.  The  Kaiser  did  not  fail 
to  use  the  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
his  clo(]uence  and  personal  charm. 

But  in  everj'  capital  he  visited,  the  ex- 
President  was  made  to  feel  the  warmth  of 
his  wdconie  l)oth  by  the  government  and 
the  people.  .\s  to  \  ienna  alone,  some 
qualification  must  be  matle.  Here,  though 
the  venerable  Austrian  Kaiser  gave  every 
expression  to  his  liking  for  the  visitor,  the 
Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  was  absent 
This  was  felt  by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  two 
met  at  Venice  and  again  at  King  Edward's 
funeral,  but  the  absence  of  the  future 
Austrian  Emperor,  already  the  greatest 
figure  in  Central  Europe  except  the  Em- 
peror William,  was  remarked  by  all  diplo- 
mats. If  Mr.  Roosevelt  beUcvcs  that  the 
Ardbduke's  absence  from  Vienna  at  the 
time  of  his  vi^t  was  due  to  lack  of  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  a  reactionar)'  prince  with 
the  free  and  easy  manners  of  a  rejuiblic, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  mistaken,  it  can  be 
stated  that  the  Archduke's  dislike  of  the 
fonncr  President  is  due  to  his  recollection 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  recall 
of  Mr.   Bellamy  Storer. 

Wluil  the  Emperors  and  Kings  said  to 
the  distinguished  American  is  not  dis- 
closed, but  I  am  in  a  position  to  state  that 
each  of  the  various  royalties  did  have  a 
chance  to  say  something.   Also,  that  each 
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had  an  opportunity  to  listen,  none  bdng 
deprived  of  advice  who  had  need  of  it. 

"STr.  Roosevelt  contracted  an  especial 
liking  for  King  Haakon  of  Norway.  The 
King  of  Spain  won  his  favor.  Expand  the 
word  "interesting"  and  pack  into  It  all 
the  meaning  for  which  it  has  capacity  — 
and  you  know  how  the  ex-President  found 
the  Kaiser, 

I  fancy  that  on  the  whole,  howc\  er,  their 
Majesties,  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  failed 
to  impress  the  American  visitor.  Perhaps 
he  saw  too  many  of  them.  There  was  no 
lowly  re\'erence  in  (he  tone  In  whicli  T  heard 
hira  casually  and  innocently  refer  to  "'the 
third  king  on  the  right."  No  one  need  fear 
that  the  Colonel's  head  was  turned  by  his 
hob-nobbings  with  monarchs.  He  fuliSilled 
the  proprieties  of  every  occasion  with  com- 
plete dignity,  thoutrh  possibly  in  some  cases 
with  inward  amusement.  He  felt  a  little 
queer,  he  confessed,  the  day  of  the  royal 
funeral,  in  a  dress  suit  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning;  felt  somehow  as  if  he  were 
just  recovering  from  a  glorious  purple 
night. 

But  this  was  a  verj'  mild  concession  to 
convention,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  a 
philosophy  capable  of  meeting  even  more 
serious  sartorial  situations.     There  is  only 

one  thin[^  more  snobbish,"  he  said,  "than 
putting  on  an  outlandish  dress,  and  that 
is  to  make  a  point  of  refusing  to  put  it  on 
when  occasion  demands."  He  was  in- 
tensely delighted  a  few  years  ago  when  a 
Western  statesman  turned  down  the  offer 
of  a  diplomatic  post  with  the  words 
"  i hanks;  no  purj)le  pants  for  me!"  And 
he  gleefully  tells  little  stories  of  \Vashingiori 
squabbles  over  precedence  (which  he  cor- 
rectly pronounces  "preceedence"),  quite  as 
amusing  as  any  he  encountered  in  Europe, 
even  the  deli.uh1fiil  comedy  enacted  by  the 
Archduke  of  Austria  and  the  Czar  of  the 
Bulgars  when  —  but  this  is  forbidden 
ground. 

In  England  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  par- 
ticularly glad  to  make  or  renew  the  ac- 
quaintance of  l\Tr.  Balfniir.  Mr.  Kipling, 
Lord  Robert^.  Lord  Kitchener,  Sir  Harry 
Johnston,  and  Captain  Scott.  Long  and 
delightful  were  the  hours  spent  in  re- 
treat at  "Chequers  Court,"  Mr.  Arthur 
Lee's  country  house,  in  conv»:sation  with 


thinking  and  doing  men  like  these.  He 
passed  an  especially  hajij^y  day  with  Six 
Edward  Grey  on  a  long  tramp  through  the 
New  Forest.  It  was  noted  that  he  had  m 
time  for  expatriated  American  men, 
American  women  married  to  En^^ish  titk& 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  did 
not  meet.  T  wish  T  were  free  to  pive  the 
Colonel's  ojnnion  of  the  Liiglisliman;  i* 
may  be  said,  however,  that  it  fully  recipro- 
cates the  dramatist's  scorn  and  pi^.  Curi- 
ously enough,  however,  Mr.  Roosenit 
desired  to  meet  Mr.  Gilbert  Chesterton. 

It  was  with  the  appropriate  emotions, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  assured  us,  that  he  steamd 
down  Southampton  water  on  the  special 
tender  and  stepped  on  board  a  ship  boimd 
for  home. 

Goint^  out  on  the  TTamhurf^  Mr.  R(x)>(.  veil 
had  been  i^ay  and  talkati\e.  mixing  Iretiy 
with  the  passengers  and  making  especial 
friends  of  alt  the  children  on  board.  Com- 
ing home  on  ^tue  Kaiserin  Augusts  Vic  torn 
he  kept  almost  entirely  to  himself.  Much 
of  the  time  he  was  engaged  on  his  African 
book,  the  last  sentence  of  which  was  com 
pleted  before  tlie  voyage  ended.  He  gladly 
wdcomed  the  suggestion  of  a  committee, 
that  he  give  the  passengers  an  oj>portunitv 
to  greet  him,  and  T  had  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  the  shi|>"s  com}>any,  first  and 
second  cabin,  one  by  one,  on  the  gaily 
decorated  deck  (me  afternoon.  With  this 
exception,  few  of  those  on  board  except 
personal  friends  saw  anything  of  their 
fellow-passenger. 

He  had  time,  however,  to  interest  him- 
self in  liie  steerage  and  the  crew.  There 
was  a  religious  service  on  Sunday  morning 
in  die  first  cabin.  The  sermon  —  an  ocod- 
lent  one  —  made  copious  reference  to  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  publicans  and  sinner?.  Mr. 
Roo^LAclt  at  the  ck>se  of  the  .ser\  icc  beck- 
oned to  nic  and  look  me  out  on  deck,  where, 
between  a  brisk  walk  and  vigorous  talk 
he  worked  ofT  his  feelmg  on  a  subject  which 
the  sermon  had  suggested  to  his  mind. 

"Did  you  ever  stop  to  think,"  he  C-v 
claimed,  "who  the  Pharisees  and  who  the 
publicans  and  sinners  are,  in  moden? 
language  ?  We  who  were  in  the  congrcsga 
tion  to-day  are  the  Pharisees — the  only 
people  who  are  expect«i|fe  allowed  »t^:  go 
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to  church.  And  the  publicans  and  sinners 
are  pretty  well  representoi  by  the  steerage 
and  the  stokers,  who  were  prayed  for  to-day 
as  'the  humblest  souls  far  down  in  the 

bowels  of  this  ship.' 

"Now,  I  tell  you.  relii^ion  has  just  as  much 
to  do  for  publicans  and  sinners  as  it  has  for 
Pharisees,  and  it  riles  me  through  and 
through  Uuit  we  should  ha\-e  it  in  our  com- 
fortable cabin,  and  they  slioulcl  i;'o  without 
it  in  their  uncomfortable  quarters.  Let's 
see  if  we  can't  do  something  to  carry  this 
righteousness  down  to  the  steerage  people 
and  the  stokers.    What  do  you  say?" 

In  half  an  hour  it  was  all  arranijed.  The 
steerage  was  full  of  Poles,  and  the  stoliers 
were  Gennans.  We  found  three  Roman 
Cathdic  priests  in  the  second  cabin*  a  Pole, 
a  German,  and  a  Frenchman,  and  they 
xmdertook  to  conduct  services  in  the  steer- 
age. The  prospect  of  a  visit  from  "Presi- 
dent Roosevelt"  vastly  excited  the  lower 
regions  of  the  ship,  and  insured  a  big 
attendance  at  the  scniccs,  which  but  far 
him  would  not  ha\  c-  hLcn  held. 

The  scene  in  the  steerage  when,  under 
the  lead  of  Captam  Ruser  and  First  Officer 
Schetelig,  we  descended  into  it,  was  one 
of  the  most  interest  in  15  that  even  the 
far-traveled  e-x- President  had  ever  seen. 
Twelve  hundred  Poles  were  crowded  be- 
tween the  low  decks,  forward.  The  place 
was  clean;  the  immigrants  themselves  clean 
and  neat,  but  lowly  as  only  the  poor  of 
Europe  can  be,  and  packed  so  closely  that 
they  could  move  mily  in  unison.  In  the 
midst  was  a  boK  draped  with  the  German 
and  Ainrrican  tlat^s.  and  on  it  two  candles, 
their  light  shining  on  the  still,  strained, 
faces  —  faces  of  hundreds  ol  dark-browed 
men,  wan  wmnen,  and,  in  the  front  ranks, 
hundreds  of  young  girls,  pretty  enough,  but 
spiritless  and  melancholy.  They  stood  in 
j>crlctt  silence.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  deeply 
touched,  and  spoke  a  few  words  to  the  Polish 
priest,  asking  him  to  say  how  earnestly  he 
wished  the  adventure  into  the  new  land 
mii'ht  be  the  turning-point  in  their  lives; 
wished  that  they  might  iind  there  all  their 
dreams  had  painted  for  them;  and  how 
earnestly  he,  as  a  citizen  of  the  great 
republic,  welcomed  ihcui  to  it. 

When  the  jirie-t  tr;tn-.latL'i|,  Uk-  crowd 
began  to  weep,  witli  what  eniolion  we  could 


not  tell.  Then  they  fell  on  their  knees, 
all  together,  and,  led  by  a  pri^t,  sang  a 
litany,  long  and  solemnly  weird.  How 

they  sang!  and  in  what  sudden  sil^ce 
they  recei\ed  the  lilessin^'I  As  we  started 
out  down  the  narrow  human  lane  opened 
for  us,  a  iitllc  maid  who  had  been  singing 
like  an  angel  seized  Mr.  Roosevdt's  hand 
and  kissed  it.  Half  a  hundred  followed 
the  example  before  the  victim  could  draw 
his  hand  away;  then  they  cauqht  the  skirts 
of  his  coat  and  pressed  that  to  their  lips. 
We  escaped  in  a  shout  that  was  meant  for 
"  Long  live  President  Roosevelt  I " 

There  were  fewer  in  the  third  class  (where 
the  fare  is  S5  higher,  the  quarters  far  better) 
and  the  scene  lacked  the  poignant  pathos 
of  that  in  the  bow.  Here,  after  prayers, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  spoke,  partly  in  excellent 
German,  tellini^  the  ^irls  they  must  be 
careful  into  whose  hands  they  put  them- 
selves when  they  reached  New  York;  urg- 
ing the  lesson  of  honesty  and  mutual  help- 
fulness, and  !'-!!rrially  charging  all  that  they 
were  eoing  to  the  new  land  to  iind  that  they 
hiid  Liiere  not  only  new  rights  but  new  duties 
as  well.  It  was  a  far  cry  from  Oxford  to 
the  steoage  of  an  immigrant  ddp,  but  this 
was  the  same  voice  and  the  same  message 
that  we  had  heard  in  the  academic  city. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  particularly  interested 
in  the  third  class;  he  would  like  to  see  the 
old  steerage  done  away  with,  that  all  who 
come  to  America  might,  from  the  hcirinning 
of  the  voyage,  feel  that  they  were  entering 
into  a  new  life  of  sdf-respect,  with  privacy 
and  cleanliness. 

And  so  he  came  home,  as  he  had  sailed 
away  -  -  lull  of  interest  in  ail  things  human, 
but  especially  in  ilie  causc  of  the  man 
underneath;  fuU  of  homely  advice;  en- 
joying life  and  wanting  all  to  enjoy  it  He 
was  much  interested  in  the  news  daily  re- 
ceived by  wireless  from  the  training  camp 
of  the  big  prize-lighters  out  in  California. 
He  was  chuckling  for  days  over  a  saying 
of  John  L.  Sullivan  which  we  had  heard 
just  as  we  boarded  the  ^hip:  "Tlie  \l- 
mighty  played  a  mighty  mean  trick  on  the 
Irish  when  he  made  Theodore  Roosevelt  a 
Dutchman."  There  was  another  Irishism 
he  relished  and  x  t  ral  tisncs  repeated  as 
we  drew  near  home  —  the  comment  of 
Mr.  liooley  on  Admiral  Dewey's  fate,  to 
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the  effect  that  Americans  ought  to  build 
their  triumphal  arches  of  bricks  so  that 
they  would  have  something  handy  to  throw 
at  die  hero  the  next  day. 

He  had  sailed  away  a  year  and  two  months 
since.  He  was  by  the  calendar  older;  he 
was  richer  in  experience  and  somewhat 
grayer  as  to  moustache,  but  there  was  no 
real  change  in  the  man  from  the  day  he 
sailed  away  to  that  mcNneot  when,  in  the 


cool  of  a  June  morning,  there*  sprung  out 
of  the  mist  the  shape  of  a  preat  gray  battle- 
ship, which  the  suddenly  lifting  fog  and  i 
burst  of  sun  showed  dre^ed  widi  gay  bunt- 
ing, her  men  at  quarters  and  a  scariei- 
coated  band  massed  on  the  side,  and  ther: 
came  the  strains  of  the  "Star  Spanglcr' 
Banner."  while  the  flash  and  boom  of  thr 
first  of  twenty-one  guns  echoed  back  fnat 
the  still  invisible  hilk  of  Staten  Isknd. 


A  GOVERNMENT  SELLING  POWER 


THE  PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO  SPENDLNG  MILUONS  OF  DOLLAJIS  TO  GIVE  CHL\P 
FOWKB  TO  A  REGION  OP  NEARLY  EIGOTSEN  THOUSAND  SQUARE  MILES 


BY 


M.  J.  PATTON 

(mum  ov  TVK  coMivtvATKm  ooMKmioM.  ortKWK  oar.) 


THE  Province  of  Ontario,  in  partner- 
ship with  a  group  of  towns,  has 
gone  into  the  power- transmission 

business  on  a  larj^e  scale.  The  experiment 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena 
in  the  business  wwld  to-day.  Practically, 
the  effect  of  it  is  to  make  th?  power  of 
Niagara  available  at  reasonable  pric  es  in  an 
area  of  that  province  nearly  300  miles  long 
b\-  00  miles  wide.  It  creates  a  favorable 
manufacturing  region  of  nearly  18,000 
square  miles  where  no  such  r^'on  ex- 
isted before. 

Tt  has  taken  nearly  ten  years  of  agitation 
and  hard  work  to  bring  the  participants  in 
this  scheme  to  the  point  of  real  work.  The 
first  gun  was  fired  by  the  Tornito  board  of 
trade  in  1900.  At  that  time  the  plan 
seemed  visionaiy.  Then  came  the  coal 
strike  of  tqo^.  Ft  was  a  cata<troj>hc  in 
Ontario.  It  closcfl  nK^st  of  the  factories, 
brought  a  winter  of  real  hardship  to  thou- 
sands of  Canada's  citizens  —  and  left  in 
the  minds  of  men  a  firm  conviction  that 
something  had  (o  be  done  to  make  the 
province  independent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
coal-fields.   The  retail  price  of  coal  in 


Ontario  has  always  been  considerably  above 
the  price  at  equally  distant  points  in  tk 

United  States. 

Here  was  the  lesson.  The  organi?d 
boards  of  trade  and  Canadian  nianulai 
turers'  associations  of  die  province  toA  it 
to  heart  \er)  ({uickly.  The  two-ycar-dd 
agitation  of  the  Toronto  board  of  trade  swept 
over  the  western  half  of  the  province  with 
great  rapidity.  Where  men  had  been  luke- 
warm or  skeptical,  they  became  first  inquisi- 
tive, then  warm,  then  eager.  In  July,  1907. 
a  meeting  at  Berlin,  Ont,  passed  a  modoe 
asklni,'  the  Ontario  government  to  arranjf 
lor  transmission  of  Niagara  power  througb- 
out  the  western  half  of  the  province. 

At  the  very  next  session,  the  govemmeQtl^ 
sponded  by  granting  permission  to  the  towns 
to  make  investigations  and  to  do  what  thef 
could  do.  Seven  cities  at  once  appointed 
a  commi'^^icm,  which  selected  a  site  at 
Niagara  for  a  power-plant  and  found  oul 
what  it  would  cost  down  to  the  last  doOir. 
They  figured  the  cost  of  a  100,000  horse  | 
power  plant  and  transmbsion  sysUsn  at  : 
Si  1, 000. TOO.  They  proposed  that  thi 
municipalities  participating  should  finance 
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the  whole  scheme  with  bonds  running  forty 

years. 

It  was  quick  woik — and  it  looked  like 

business.  But  the  Ontario  government 
had  other  things  to  think  of  in  addition  to 
the  interests  of  the  scattered  towns.  A 
good  many  millions  of  dollars  had  been 
invested  at  Niagara  by  private  companies, 
under  Ontario  laws.  In  1905  the  govern- 
ment appointed  a  new  commission  which 
went  to  work  on  another  tack.  Its  report, 
liled  quickly,  recommended  that  instead  ol 
generating  power,  the  municipalities  and  the 
govemmoit  should  buy  it  from  tiie  com- 
panies already  in  business. 


This  crucial  stage  of  the  fight  was  soon 
over,  but  its  wounds  are  not  yet  healed. 
But  the  government  has  gone  on.  Now  the 
l>attle  has  been  transferred  to  the  courts  and 
the  coryiorations  are  petitioning  the  Dc^min- 
ion  goxerninent  to  pronounce  the  hydro- 
electric legislation  beyond  the  power  of 
tiie  provincial  legislature. 

The  end  of  the  fight  is  not  yet  reached,  but 
the  issue  is  clear.  In  Octolier.  1908,  the 
commission  sit^ned  a  contract  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  transmission  lines.  This  initial 
contract  called  for  393  miles  of  lhie»  Most 
of  it  is  on  steel  towers,  over  a  right-of-way 
obtained  under  easement.  It  is  equipped 


A  MO-MtLE  GOVERNMENT-OWNED  POWER-LINE 

By  which  the  Pro\'incc  of  Ontario  disiriliutt s  th-  .ip  power  from  Niagara  to  the  Can.nliin  towns  between 
Bufialo  and  I>*rnit,  throughout  a  region  of  18,000  square  miles.  lines  equall/  ioog  in  the  United  States 
iroald  put  Niug.i  ra  power  in  Pittsburg  and  icadi  afanoat  to  New  Yodc 


By  the  end  of  1907  the  preliminaries 
were  finished.  Then,  in  January,  1908, 
Hit  propositifm  was  put  before  tbe  elec- 
ton  in  the  various  to\Mis  a  flee  ted.  Almost 
without  exception  the  majorities  for  it  were 
ovenvhelming.  Clearly  the  people  meant 
business. 

Loud-voiced,  bitter,  and  acrimonious  were 
the  debates  heard  in  the  Ontario  towns 
conccmint:  the  "hydroelectric  scheme." 
Exeryone  was  a  |)artistn,  one  way  or 
another,  it  has  been  charged  that  most  of 
the  opposition  was  sedulously  planted  and 
carefully  nurtured  by  the  big  corporations 
at  Niatjara.  That  needs  proof  —  but  it  is 
a  conviction  in  most  parts  of  Ontario. 


with  all  the  safety  devices  known  in  case 
of  a  break  and  is  paralleled  by  a  telephone 
line^  Work  began  immediately  and  has 
been  pushed.  In  a  few  monttu  more  the 
towns  will  be  using  Niagara  power. 

This  line  is  built  by  the  r)ntario  !:,'o\ern- 
ment.  Its  cost  is  to  be  repaid  by  the  muni- 
cipalities in  thirty  years.  Under  the  con- 
tracts, the  municipalities  give  4  per  cent, 
interest  on  the  cost,  prox  idc  a  sinking  fund, 
and  pay  for  the  power  that  they  use. 

The  commission  buys  this  power  from  the 
Ontario  Power  Company  exclusively  up  to 
50,000  horse-power;  and  for  amounts  over 
that  sum  up  to  roo.ooo,  half  from  this 
company  and  half  from  any  others.  The 
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contract  is  renewable,  but  runs  for  ten  years 
at  the  outset  In  letailmg  this  power  to  the 
municipalities}  the  commiaaion  makes  god' 

tracts  for  forty  years. 

The  prices  paid  ihc  (Jntario  Power  Com- 
pany lor  this  power  s>ct;ni,  at  lirst  glance, 
very  low.  For  amounts  from  25,000  horse- 
power upward,  the  price  is  $9  or  $10  per 
horse-power,  per  year,  according  as  the 
pressure  is  12,000  or  00,000  volts. 

It  seems  a  perfectly  safe  conclusion  that 
the  individual  manufacturer  in  thb  highly 
favored  area  will  be  able  to  contract  for 
almost  unlimited  power  delivered  to  him 
over  government-owned  and  opcruied  trans- 
nusslMk  lines,  at  a  price  ranging  from  $ia 
per  horse>power  up,  according  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  consumer  from  the  point  of 
genera  U(m. 

Before  glmicuig  at  liic  probable  resulbi 
to  the  country  through  which  these  lines  run, 
it  is  as  well  to  understand  why  the  Ontario 
government  took  this  radical  ^ivp  in  ihc 
direction  of  public  ownership,  and  why  the 
people  supported  the  government  in  a 
proposition  that  seems  so  radically  opposed 
to  established  precedents. 

The  Ontario  (government  had  given  life 
to  private  corporations  at  Niagara  which 
might  generate  power  in  excess  of  400,000 
horse-power.  Why,  then,  should  the  govern- 
ment step  in  and  appoint  a  commission 
which  has  the  right  and  the  sovereign  power 
to  compete  in  practically  the  whole  of  the 
area  directly  tributaxy  to  those  very  plants? 

The  fact  is  veiy  striking.  It  is  that  these 
Ontario  companies  pni<  '*<  >.lly  sold  their 
Umit  of  power  across  ihe  border,  in  New 
York  state;  and  it  is  clear  enough  that 
Ontario,  under  whose  laws  the  companies 
worked,  would  not  in  very  many  years 
reach  a  |M>int  in  industrial  life  where  its 
demands  for  power  ^Auuld  jusiiiy  the  private 
companies  in  building  transmissioii  Unes  and 
supplying  such  power. 

In  other  words,  western  New  York, 
manufarttirin'.^  for  80.000,000  people,  far 
ouibid  Ontario,  making  goods  for  0,000,000 
people.  Western  Ontario  stood  to  get  little 
more  benefit  out  of  Niagara  power  than  if 
it  had  ])t  en  a  thousand  mile>  awav  instead 
of  ^roni  twenty-five  to  two  hundred  mile<?. 
Hamilton  and  Toronto,  of  counie,  could  gel 
the  power;  but  Brantford,  Gait,  St.  Thomas. 


London,  Woodstock,  Guelph,  and  half  a 
htmdred  smaller  towns  well  situated  for 
manufatcturing  ptirposes  would  have  to  grow 
a  great  deal  in  industrial  importance  before 
they  could  hope  to  bid  against  Buiiaio, 
Rochester,  Lockport,  and  the  dozens  of 
othor  manufacturing  towns  of  western  New 
Yo^  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  The 
Canadian  Niagara  Power  Company,  with 
a  capaci^  of  30,000  horse-power  In  1906, 
sold  15,000  in  New  York  and  from  1,500 
tn  ?,ooo  in  Ontario,  the  rest  not  rontnicted 
for.  The  Ontario  Power  Company,  through 
an  American  ally,  gave  an  option  on  its 
entire  capacity  of  180,000  horse-power  to 
the  American  industries.  It  was  clear 
enough  that  the  Ontario  field  was  to  remain 
unexjiloilcd.  So  the  go\ernmcnt  and  the 
munici|>alities  determined  to  exploit  it 
themselves. 

What  the  result  will  be  is  problematical. 
Undoubtedly  the  project  has  stimulated 
manufacturing  industries  in  the  favored 
area.  The  demand  for  sites  along  the  line 
has  been  good,  but  not  sensational.  Growth 
of  population,  with  the  consequent  increase 
in  taxable  propertv',  is  estimated  far  to  over- 
balance the  principal  and  interest  to  be 
paid  each  year  by  the  various  municipalities. 
The  entrance  of  new  towns  into  the  scheme 
has  already  lowered  the  estimated  cost  of 
power.  It  looks  as  though  there  wen'  a  f;iir 
chance  for  these  towns  and  cities  to  get  ihcir 
power-transmission  lines  at  a  net  profit, 
after  paying  for  them.  In  other  words,  it 
is  ix)ssible  that  the  increased  taxation  will 
not  raise  the  actual  amount  of  taxes  paid  by 
the  individual  who  owns  property  in  the 
towns  along  the  lines. 

To  the  .American  mind,  the  whole  affair  is 
starthni?  and  enlitrhtenini?.  It  went  through 
in  less  than  ten  years,  directly  against  the 
wishes  and  directly  in  defiance  of  the  efforts 
of  some  of  the  most  ]X)werful  corporations 
and  manv  of  []u-  wialtluesi  individuals  in 
Canada.  The  will  of  the  j)eo[ile.  expressed 
in  local  elections,  was  so  overwhelming  that 
the  lobbies  of  capital  and  influence  at  the 
provincial  capital  were  swept  aside  with 
hardly  an  t.fTi)rt.  The  fact  that  the  people 
wanted  something  outweighed  j)recedent, 
monied  interest,  even  the  seemingly  estab- 
lished economic  Uws. 
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Zbc  flDarcb  of  Events 


IF  AX\'  man  be  subject  lo  fear  of  the 
future,  let  him  consider  the  distance 
that  we  have  come  the  last  ten  years. 
Ten  years  ago  we  had  open  wars  of 
railroad  rates  and  free  passes  on  the 
railroads.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Law 
was  practically  a  dead  law,  and  the  Com- 
mi.ssion  was  a  harmless  bureau  of  statistics. 
The  bare  mention  of  the  Government's 
making  a  study  of  railroad  securities  in 
relation  to  physical  valuation  (such  as 
the  President  wishes  Mr.  Hadley,  of  Vale, 
to  undertake)  would  have  provoked  laugh- 
ter or  a  riot.  There  were  fewer  public- 
service  commissions,  such  as  now  exist 
in  Xew  \'ork.  The  real  regulation  (jf 
railroads,  to  say  nothing  of  other  large 
corporations,  was  regarded  as  a  mere 
threat  of  impracticable  radicalism.  Now 
we  take  the  principle  for  granted. 

Ten  years  ago.  we  were  at  war  in  the 
Philippines.  .Aguinaldo's  rebellion  pro- 
voked a  symi)athetic  rebellion  in  and 
about  Boston,  and  there  were  many 
persons  who  regarded  anli  Imjierialism 
as  the  overshadowing  great  question  of 
our  future.  President  McKinley  was  por- 
trayed in  cartoons  as  an  emperor.  We 
had  not  settled  the  status  of  Cuba.  There 
was  still  the  old  treaty  with  Kngland 
that  practically  forbade  our  cutting  a 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  (iovernor  of  Xew 
York.  Senator  Hanna,  of  Ohio,  and 
Senator  Piatt,  of  New  York,  were  the 

Cap)Tlght,  1910,  by  DouUcday, 


Ijosses  who,  with  Senator  Quay,  of  Penn- 
.sylvania,  held  the  machine-power  of  the 
Rei)ublican  |)arty  (and  therefore  of  the 
National  (iovernment)  in  their  hands. 
Mr.  Cummins  and  Mr.  La  Follette  were 
incipient  Insurgents  and  were  regarded 
as  negligible.  The  Democratic  party  wa.s 
what  Mr.  Hryan  commanded  it  to  be. 

Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Columbia, 
Chicago,  and  California  univer.-ilies.  not 
to  mention  a  large  number  of  Nmaller 
colleges,  had  presidents  that  have  .>^ince 
retired  or  died;  Mr.  Carnegie  had  begun 
his  building  of  public  libraries,  although 
the  formation  of  the  steel  corporation 
had  not  yet  made  him  one  of  the  richest 
two  or  three  men  in  the  workl;  and  .Mr. 
Rockefeller  had  not  begun  the  wholesale 
disposjU  of  his  fortune  to  further  cxlucation. 

The  Panama  Canal,  the  (lovernmcnt's 
great  reclamation  work  in  the  West,  the 
policy  of  Conservation,  the  change  of 
the  Dingley  tarilT.  the  Japanese-Russian 
war  these  were  all  in  the  future;  and 
how  long  ago  1900  was  may  be  mea.sured 
by  recalling  that  Queen  X'ictoria  was 
still  on  the  throne  of  Kngland. 

.•Ml  the  great  events  and  tendencies 
of  these  ten  years  have  not  made  for  the 
happiness  of  mankind  nor  for  our  national 
well-being.  But  there  have  been  enough 
events  and  tendencies  that  have  put  us 
forward  to  give  a  cheerful  and  hopeful 
turn  to  the  thoughts  of  every  man  who 
kK)ks  backward  as  well  as  forward. 

Pace  <c  Cu.  All  rtgtiu  icMcvcd. 
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MMMiXXKQ  TEE  8UFKBMS  COUBT 

IT  IS  fortunate  that  WilUam  H.  Taft 
is  President  during  an  Administration 
in  which  the  President  has  in  his  hands 
the  remaking  of  the  Supreme  Coiu-t. 

The  Supreme  Court  omsists  of  nine 
Justices.  President  Taft  has  already  ap- 
pointed two;  a  third  vacancy  now  exists, 
and  the  expected  resipiation  of  Justice 
Moody  will  give  President  Taft  a  fourth 
appointment  to  make.  Another  death, 
or  the  retirement  of  Justice  Harlan 
(which  wouki  be  greatly  deplorable)  would 
gi\e  Mr.  Taft  the  opportunity  fwhich 
no  President  since  Wasiiington  has  had} 
of  selecting  the  ma|ority  of  the  members 
of  this  supremely  powerful  body. 

It  is  true  that  the  President's  ap- 
pointments to  the  Supreme  Bench  are 
subject  to  the  Sautters  confirmation,  and 
that  this  is  not  always  forthcoming. 
Nevertheless,  in  determining  the  consti- 
tution of  the  country's  supreme  triliunal 
(as,  within  this  restriction  he  does  deter- 
mine it),  the  President  udekb  his  greatest 
power  —  and  it  is  a  power  that  may  well 
cause  thinking  citizens  uneasiness. 

For  the  nation  understands  to-day, 
as  it  has  not  understood  before,  how 
completely  the  future  lies  in  the  hands 
of  tlu-  Supreme  Court.  The  business  of 
a  conlinrnt  now  wait?  upon  decisions  which 
the  Court  made  { but  did  not  announce ) 
last  winter;  which  the  death  of  Justice 
Brewer  unmade;  which  it  was  hoped  the 
appointment  of  Justice  Hughes  would  en- 
ahie  the  Court  to  make  again  this  autumn; 
but  whicii  the  death  01  Ciiiel -Justice  I'  ullcr 
and  the  continued  illness  of  Justice  Moody 
make  it  impossible  to  readi  before  next 
spring.  Congress,  when  it  meets  in  Decem- 
ber, will  not  be  able  to  consider  the  Federal 
Incorporation  plan  and  other  progressive 
commercial  legislation  which  the  President 
is  ready  to  propose,  because  the  Supreme 
Court  has  not  yet  been  able  to  make  up 
its  mind  about  a  law  passed  twenty  years 
ago.  Congress  can  do  nothing  unless 
it  knows  the  mind  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

WTiat  is  the  mind  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  subject  of  progressive  legis- 
lation? the  Supreme  C  ourt  is  unable 
to  express  its  mind  to-day  —  it  could 
not,  w{tb  two  vacancies,  express  an  opin- 


ion whidb  it  might  not  reverse  to-morrow. 
Yet  the  sodal,  economic,  and  political 

future  rests  upon  the  social,  economical, 
and  political  mind  of  the  nine  men  on 
the  Supreme  Bench. 

Mr.  Taft  will  detennine  it  in  greater  de- 
gree than  any  other  living  man.  He  will, 
of  course,  select  the  soundest  lawyers,  the 
most  impartial  judges  (hat  he  can  fmd. 
Yet  he  will  inevitably,  unconsciou.sly 
believe  that  those  are  the  soundest  law- 
yers whose  views  agree  with  his  own. 
He  will  appoint  men  of  his  own  type. 

So  that  one  might  say  it  is  fortunate  that 
Mr.  Taft  was  persuaded  to  lake  the  Presi- 
dency rather  than  a  Supreme  Court  Justice- 
ship. He  might  bav*  been  a  Justice;  it 
is  better  that  he  sh<iuld  make  four  or 
five  Justices  like  himself,  for  his  judicial 
appointmoits  have  been  his  best  waA. 

EVERY  DAY  LIFE  AlfD  CDLTUSK 

THE  High  School  found  its  voice  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association  in  Boston,  and 
spoke  its  emphatic  protest  against  the 
longer  domination  of  the  College.  Al- 
though a  very  small  percentage  —  a 
numerically  negligible  proportion  —  of 
high-school  pupils  go  to  college,  the  old 
college-prcparator>'  scheme  of  studies  has 
til!  now  been  dominant.  This  means, 
as  many  writers  have  p<iinted  out  in  the 
pages  of  this  magazine,  that  our  vast 
publiC'School  system  has  been  to  a  great 
degree  conducted,  not  with  reference  to 
tlie  wants  or  to  the  necessities  of  the 
mass  of  the  pcH)ple,  but  loo  much  with 
reference  to  the  requirements  of  the 
small  minority  (chiefly  of  boys)  which 
goes  to  college.  The  conservatism  and 
immobility  of  what  we  call  "Education" 
have  been  absurd. 

But  a  change  has  come;  and  the  out- 
spokdi  protests  made  at  Boston  were 
signihcaiit  ( hietly  because  they  gave  ex- 
pression to  a  change  that  has  already 
taken  place  in  some  communities  and  is 
fast  taJung  place  in  others.  The  public 
schools  are  coming  really  to  serve  the 
people. 

In  Page  County,  Iowa,  for  example, 
the  country  schools  teach  children  what 
country  children  naturally  need  to  know; 
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and  it  has  been  proved  that  this  is  just 
a9.  good  pedagogical  "matter"  as  the 
matter  that  the  traditional  textxbooks 
contained.  At  Albany,  N.  Y.,  there  is 
a  public  school  where  children  do  not 
learn  that  three  barleycorns  make  an 
inch  (who  ever  heard  of  a  barleycorn 
outside  of  an  arithmetic?),  but  they  do 
learn  that  twelve  inches  nmke  a  foot,  and 
that  three  feet  make  a  yard,  by  measuring 
the  boa  n  is  that  they  saw  and  plane  and 
make  inio  things  of  utility.  They  have 
no  praciicc  in  "compound  interest,"  but 
they  do  have  practice  in  keeping  accounts 
of  the  cost  of  the  materials  that  they 
buy,  and  of  the  income  from  the  [yroducts 
that  they  sell.  And  these  children  — 
as  many  as  need  be  —  learn  also  Latin 
and  ancient  history  none  the  less  well 
for  their  work  in  the  shop  and  in  the  sew- 
ing-room and  in  the  kitchen.  In  New 
York  City  there  is  a  girls'  industrial 
high-school,  of  which  Mr.  McAndrew, 
who  spoke  forcibly  against  the  tyranny 
of  tlie  college,  is  prim  iijal;  and  the  idea 
oi  a  practical  adjustment  of  training  to 
every -day  Ule  is  carried  out  there.  All 
over  the  country  similar  educational 
changes  are  taking  place. 

Those  who  look  may  witness  nothinf^ 
k*i»s  than  a  revolution  going  on  in  American 
education.  We  shall  gain  by  it  enor- 
mously in  efficiency  and  usefulness  and 
happiness.  Xor  is  there  reason  to  fear 
great  loss  of  "culture";  for  the  culture 
supposed  to  have  been  given  by  the 
schools  of  the  old  sort  was  —  well,  let's 
not  be  too  critical:  it  existed*  chiefly  in 
the  imauination  of  th«'  pedagogues.  No 
man  who  really  kno\v>  American  life 
and  American  college  lile  will  be  greatly 
awed  by  its  culture  —  when  he  comes 
to  measure  things  by  their  real  values. 
And  it  is  worth  remembering  that  the 
first  steps  toward  culture  are  intellectual 
honesty  and  frankness  -  the  willingness 
to  see  things  as  they  are  and  to  caU  things 
by  their  right  names. 

WBT  A  www  imf  OWH  TBB  BABTH 

MEN,  cspeciuily  writing  men  who 
have  had  little  experience  in  prac> 
tieal  afTair>.  are  constantly  wondering 
why  initiative  and  managing  ability  cost 


so  much — why  so  few  men  own  the 

earth.  The  following  story,  told  by 
President  Branson,  of  the  Georgia  State 
Normal  School,  throws  some  light  on 
this  mystery: 

"For  instan(c,  here  is  a  good  man,  a  tenant 
farmer,  v. h.i  h:v--  li\ed  for  years  and  years  upon 
the  same  farm,  i  ie  is  industrious,  law-al>iiltng, 
and  intensely  religious.  He  is  not  exactly 
illiterate,  luit  W  huks  the  provident  foresight 
that  intelligence  allows. 

"In  1900  the  foreign  loan  company  that 
owned  his  farm  wanted  to  (  lose  out  their  bua- 
ncss  in  Georgia.  Thrv  otTc  rcd  to  sell  the  land 
uj>on  a  ten-year  loan  ai  u  per  cent.  This  man's 
hoys  and  neighbors  begged  and  pleaded  with 
him  to  buy  this  150-acre  farm  iipnti  tlirse  rom- 
lortable  terms.  Thc;y  hardly  gut  his  attention 
at  all. 

*'  A  Macon  business  man  bought  it.  He  took 
the  money  out  of  his  own  |>(K-ket  to  make  the 
lirst  payment,  one-tenth  til  the  purchase  price 
The  money  for  the  other  nine  payments  he 
simply  took  nut  of  the  rent  money  of  thi>  tenant 
farmer.  Just  a  month  or  so  ago  the  purchaser 
made  the  last  payment,  and  now  owns  the  land 
which  this  tenant  paid  for.  The  tenant  paid 
for  the  land,  but  the  other  man  mvns  it. 

"This  happens  to  be  a  bit  of  history,  but  it 
is  die  Instory  of  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand 
other  similar  instances  in  the  South.*' 

Similar  instances  are  found  outside  the 
South  —  in  every  land  under  the  sun. 
Some  men  have  imagination,  constructive 
ability,  daring,  managing  latent  —  call 
it  wlKit  you  will;  but  most  men  lack  it. 
And.  in  the  fierce  discussion;?  that  on 
all  about  us  of  ediiratinnal  methods  and 
matter,  we  hear  httlc  of  plans  to  develop 
thtt  talent.  Circumstances  and  blind 
ludt  play  their  part  in  determining  whether 
some  men  shnll  le.id  or  be  led;  but  in  the 
main,  in  our  tountr)'  at  least,  native 
quality  or  training  determines  it. 

The  same  subject  lately  presented  itself 
in  another  form  at  a  summer  hotd.  where 
one  man  at  dinner  'i.iifl  to  his  friend: 

"Here  is  a  room  full  0/  women  —  some 
dining,  the  others  serving  them.  The 
difference  between  the  two  dasaes  Is 
just  this:  One  class  .shows  that  some- 
bwiy  behind  them  s:ned  money;  the 
other  class,  that  nobixly  behind  them  did. 
Most  of  these  women  seated  at  the  tables 
are  in  the  rr  >re  fortunate  class  only 
because  of  the  foresight  and  prudence 
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and  managing  ability  of  their  fathers  or 
husbands;  and  most  of  these  women  who 
serve  them  are  in  their  class  because  of 
a  lack  of  these  qualities  in  their  fathers." 

BUSmMG  BOTH  BRD8  OP  TBB  CAHDXS 

THE  output  ol   aulomubilcs  in  tiie 
United  States  in  1910  is  estimated 
at  210,000  cars,  with  an  average  value 

of  $1,250.  The  estimates  for  tqti  put 
the  output  at  300,000  cars,  with  the 
same  average  value.  In  other  words, 
it  is  expected  that  the  country  will  ab- 
sorb next  year  cars  of  an  aggregate  value 
of  about  $375,000,000,  as  well  as  supply 
the  monc>-  neeessiiry  f<^r  the  operation 
of  more  tliaii  half  a  million  cars  already 
in  commission. 

There  are  plenty  of  indications  that 
it  is  time  for  the  average  American  to 
stop  and  think.  In  the  dty  of  Min- 
neapolis, it  appears,  one  automohile  firm 
holds  niorlgages  on  1.500  hunies.  in  a 
Southwestern  city  the  lunuunt  of  mort- 
gage liens  against  property  held  in  the 
hands  of  automobile  dealers  and  manu- 
facturers was  so  great  that  banking- 
houses  who  were  asked  to  handle  muni- 
cipal bunds  of  the  city  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  them.  In  one  of  the 
best  middle-class  suburbs  of  New  York, 
where  for  years,  through  normal  times 
and  pnnic  alike  there  has  been  a  ^tendy 
dcin and  for  iioines,  not  a  single  home- 
property  has  chimgcd  hands  in  four 
months  past;  and  the  dealers  in  real 
estate  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  will 
not  be  any  recover}'  until  the  craze  for 
automobiles  pas*;es  into  history. 

In  ^Vestche^ter  County,  one  of  the 
richest  suburban  sections  around  New 
York  City,  the  County  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation has  gone  on  record  in  a  warning 
to  its  members  to  refuse,  wherever  possible, 
accommodations  to  !)<»rro\vcrs  who  want 
the  money  to  buy  aulotnuhilcs  for  pleas- 
ure. In  Newark.  N.  J.,  a  bank  ofiiccr  is 
quoted  as  sa)  ing  that  the  savings  insti- 
tution f  r  months  past  have  been  lo^ 
ing  depti>its  to  patrons  who  were  intend- 
ing to  bu\  machines.  The  salesmen  for 
the  bond-houses  report  the  same  condi- 
didon,  and  say  that  they  find  it  impossible 


to  sell  good  bond*?  in  communities  where 
the  automobile  craze  has  taken  hold. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
exaggeration  in  the  current  report  of 
these  conditions.  It  is  also  undoubtedly 
true  that  a  very  lar^e  proportion  —  and 
fortunatclw  a  LTnuint,'  pro|)ortion  —  of 
the  automobile  inunulacturing  in  the 
country  consists  of  the  making  of  com- 
mercial vehicles  and  of  machines  that 
arc  in  the  nature  of  a  necessity,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  horse  and  btip^y  or  the 
team  and  surrey  that  is  a  necessary  part 
of  the  living  machinery  of  the  country. 
Out  of  the  estimated  $800,000,000  that 
will  be  spent  in  191  z  on  the  purchase 
and  maintenance  and  operation  of  auto- 
mobiles, it  Would  probably  be  unsafe  to 
say  that  much  more  than  half  is  waste 
or  extravagance. 

Yet,  at  a  period  of  commercial  uncer- 
tainty, when  banking,  industrial,  and 
commercial  conditions  alike  dictate  na- 
tional caution  and  fonservati>ni,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  people  at  large — the 
middle  class  —  are  plunging  into  luxury 
and  extravagance  at  a  rate  never  before 
equaled,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the 
nation.  This  fact,  taken  by  itself,  is 
sinister  cnou^'h  to  justify  all  the  warnings 
that  ha\c  been  based  upon  it.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  bank  officers  of  the 
country,  who  understand  the  reaction 
of  waste  upon  the  sensitive  structure  of 
credit,  should  be  the  lirst  to  be  alarmed. 
There  is  good  reason  for  their  alarm. 

The  most  sinister  aspect  of  the  new 
phenomenon  is  undoubtedly  the  pledg- 
ing of  homes  and  property  under  liens 
for  the  purchase  of  luxuries  that  are 
themsclvc;  of  a  flimsy  and  not  at  all  per- 
manent character.  It  seems  almost  crim- 
inal that  salaried  men  by  the  thousand, 
living  in  modest  homes  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  cities,  should  be  encumbering 
their  pro[)erty  with  mortgages  that  must 
be  paid  sooner  or  later,  in  order  lo  in- 
dulge themselves  and  their  lamiHes  in 
a  luxury  which,  in  addition  to  the  initial 
expense,  will  also  obviously  increase  the 
Uving  expense  of  the  family,  and  thereby 
automatically  cut  down  and  curtail  the 
abihty  of  the  family  to  iiHtt  the  debt. 
It  is  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends 
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with  a  vengeance.  In  a  good  many 
thousands  of  cases,  undoubtedly,  the 
candle  must  bum  out  very  soon. 

THE  CEjrrSE  OP  POPULATIOV 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  results 
of  the  Census  will  be  the  deter- 
mination of  the  centre  of  population. 
It  has  been  loitering  in  Indiana  for  a 
generation,  unwilling  to  leave  the  state 
of  papaws  and  popular  novelists.  There 
arc  indications,  however,  that  the  myste- 
rious point  may  ha\c  been  attracted  to- 
ward the  West  and  South,  and  a 
bare  possibility  that  the  Hoosier  State 
will  be  at  last  forsaken.  It  is  certain 
that  there  has  been  a  remarkable  growth 
of  population  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 
It  is  already  dear,  too,  that  the  increase 
of  city  population  has  not  been  so  ra^d 
as  in  the  previous  decade.  The  biggest 
and  the  most  cities  are  in  the  East. 

It  would,  however,  require  a  jump  of 
seventy  miles  for  the  "centre"  to  clear  In* 
diana,  and  only  once  since  the  Ccn-^us  be* 
Ran  has  so  lonj^  a  jump  been  made.  Between 
1850  and  16O0  the  point  passed  over  eighty- 
one  miles.  The  average  ten-year  trip  is 
thirty-seven  miles,  but  in  the  last  deoide, 
1890  to  1900,  only  fourteen  miles  were 
passed.  .Always  the  movement  has  been 
toward  the  West,  the  path  following 
closely  the  39th  parallel  of  latitude. 

It  was  just  1 30  years  ago,  in  1790,  that 
the  centre  of  population  was  first  lo- 
cated —  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland. 
Ten  years  later  saw  it  cight<%n  miles 
west  of  Baltimore.  The  next  decade 
witnessed  the  acquisition  of  the  Louisiana 
Territory,  n  fact  which  betrayed  itself 
in  a  southern  trend  of  the  point  during 
the  years  between  1800  and  1820.  Then 
it  resumed  its  movement  due  west,  mark- 
ing spots  forty,  fifty-tive.  fifty-five,  and 
eighty  miles  apart.  By  tS6o  it  had  reached 
a  spot  twenty  miles  south  of  Chillicolhe,  O. 
Then,  at  first  with  a  slight  northward 
tendency,  it  passed  on  for  its  sojourn 
near  Columbus,  Ind. 

The  rcnsu*-  makes  no  effort  to  show  the 
centre  of  political  power,  but  it  may 
safely  be  concluded  that  this  also  has 
not  moved  toward  the  £ast  during  the 
decade  past. 


18  WALL  STfiEBT  Of  BBCAT  7 

THERE  has  been  a  collapse  in  the 
prices  of  stocks  in  Wall  Street 
that  is  almost  equal  to  the  collapse  of 
1907.  The  best  securities  have  suffered 
with  the  worst.  The  stocks  of  great 
railroads  like  the  Pennsylvania,  the  New 
York  Central,  the  Union  Pacific,  and  the 
Northern  Pacitic  have  lost  many  dollars 
per  share  in  values.  On  one  or  two 
occasions  the  cutting  down  of  prices  was 
so  rapid  that  it  had  all  the  appearance 
of  an  inij)endin*:  panic. 

Vet  the  country  goes  on  about  its 
business  as  usual.  The  men  we  meet 
on  the  train,  in  the  dub,  or  on  the  streets 
talk  of  rrojis,  of  the  money  supply, 
of  the  failing  demand  for  cotton  goods, 
of  false  prices  for  copper  metal,  of  the 
new,  high-record  producticMi  of  auto- 
mobiles, of  the  curtailment  of  the  mort 
pjaf^c  market  of  half  a  hundred  real, 
significant,  and  pregnant  facts;  but  sel- 
dom does  a  business  man  refer  with  any* 
thin;^'  I;ut  indifferent  scorn  to  the  antics 
of  the  Wall  Street  market. 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that,  for 
once  in  the  commercial  and  linancial 
h&tory  of  this  country,  tin  hawk  that 
pre3rs  on  business  has  missed  his  quarry. 
Most  intelligent  men,  when  the  trium- 
phant upward  march  of  prices  began  so 
soon  after  the  panic  of  1907.  turned  their 
backs  upon  the  Street.  When,  in  the 
heyday  of  the  market  jollity  of  1909.  the 
kings  of  the  Street  hung  up  the  stocks 
and  bonds  at  prices  marked  up  in  pro- 
portion to  the  general  advance  in  the 
cost  of  living,  the  people  of  the  country 
paid  little  or  no  hcetl.  In  \1iin  the 
clamor  01  tlie  seller-;  fillrd  the  new.spajx'rs. 
At  these  iiigii  prices  the  traders  in  securi- 
ties bought  and  sdd  with  one  another, 
for  the  most  part. 

ft  u:i>  the  flattest  sort  of  a  b(M>m  that 
ever  was  blown  in  the  shadow  of  I  rinity 
spire.  For  once  the  United  States  was 
too  busy  to  be  caught.  It  was  busy  get- 
ting caught  in  other  ways,  it  is  true,  but 
that  is  '^mrtll  comfort  to  the  would-be 
seller  who  IcKjks  in  vain  for  buyers.  It 
was  almost  in  desperation  that  an  appeal 
to  Paris  was  made.  Paris  was  coy.  In 
the  end,  of  course,  a  syndicate  was  found 
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in  France  to  take  a  nibble,  at  least,  at 

the  tempting;  bait.  It  WES  not  a  real 
hard  bite,  hcnvever. 

One  solitary  fish  of  goodly  proportions 
floundered,  at  last,  into  trouble.  It  seems 
to  have  been  a  fairly  representative 
group  —  a  couple  of  Canadian  knights, 
several  baronets  and  gentlemen  of  leis- 
ure from  the  English  shores,  an  Anglo- 
American  genius  —  altogether  a  clique 
capable  of  losing  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  million  dollars  of  real  money  without 
going  into  'Wnkniptcy.  Of  course  it 
bought  stocks.  Of  course  it  lost  tlic 
money.  The  lucky  lishermen  set'm  to 
liuvc  been  the  Rock  Island  group  and 
their  friends  —  gentlemen  pirates  of  the 
era.  They  seem  to  have  done  nothing 
that  an\  keen  business  man  might  not 
do.  When  people  came  along  and  wanted 
to  buy  the  stocks  that  they  held,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Rock  Island  group 
obligingly  sold  them.  Perhaps,  of  course, 
they  sold  so  much  that  they  even  lost 
control  of  one  or  two  of  the  railroads 
that  they  have  called  their  own  for  a  few 
years  past.  It  is  very  doubtful  that 
they  would  go  into  mourning  if  this 
should  prove  to  be  the  case. 

What  a  pitiful  travesty  on  the  "market- 
place of  the  world"  W^all  Street  has  come 
to  be!  The  pity  of  it  is  that  there  are 
no  men  in  the  world  who  know  it  better 
than  the  old-Une  leaders  of  the  Street. 
The  best  part  of  Wall  Street  —  the  part 
of  it  that  stands  for  the  real  constructive 
work  that  it  has  to  do  if  the  country  is 
to  go  ahead  to  its  destiny  —  suffers  with 
the  worst  of  it. 

That  part  of  Wall  Street  which  is  a 
real  legitimate  part  of  the  machinery 
of  commcrrr,  whether  it  be  in  the  field 
of  promotii>n.  in  the  supplying  of  money 
for  the  expansion  of  plants  and  railroads, 
in  the  pouring  of  working  capital  into 
depleted  treasuries,  in  the  forwarding 
and  distribution  of  products  —  that  part 
of  Wall  Street  is  what  it  has  always  been: 
clean,  hone>t.  and  a.^  elTicicnt  as  the  finan- 
cial system  of  the  country  lets  it  be. 

To-day  the  name  of  Wall  Street  stands 
for  something  far  different.  It  is  a  place 
where  spiders  spin  webs  to  catch  flies; 
where  pirates  lurk  behind  rocky  islands 


to  pounce  upon  passers-by;  where  mag- 
nates cease  from  strife  with  one  another 
only  when  there  is  something  more  profit- 
able to  do;  where  dreams  of  avarice 
grow  into  nightmares  of  crime;  where 
pious  millionaires  buy  banks  to  look 
respectable;  and  where  wicked,  thousand- 
dollar-a-year  bank  cashiers  steal  a  mil- 
lion or  two  to  pay  their  gambling  debts. 

It  Wall  Street  is  going  to  continue  in 
business,  somebody  must  either  clean 
it  out  thoroughly  or  hit  it  with  a  club  and 
start  it  over  again.  If  the  Stock  Exchange 
is  to  continue  to  look  like  a  private  club 
for  the  j)leasure  and  profit  of  half  a  dozen 
groups  of  plundering  magnates,  the  sooner 
the  Governor  of  New  York  appoints  a 
committee  "with  teeth"  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  United  States  —  and  for 
the  New  York  Stock  I-i.xchange.  It  is . 
a  man-sized  job;  but  all  the  men  in  the 
world  are  not  yet  dead  or  retired  from 
business. 

EUROPE'S  FEIiMEJiT 

EUROPE  has  been  in  political  fer- 
ment most  of  the  time  for  the  last 
five  years,  the  centre  of  interest  swinging 
from  Russia  to  Germany,  then  to  England, 
where  it  is  still  workings  and  now  to 
France  and  Spain. 

Little  will  be  heard  of  the  revolution 
in  England  until  the  reassembling  of 
Parliament,  In  November.  In  the  mean- 
time efforts  to  reach  a  compromise  con- 
tinue. An  Englishman  loves  nothing  so 
dearly  as  a  compromise.  He  sometimes 
ouarrels  for  the  pure  pleasure  of  negotiat- 
ing a  compromise  afterward.  Something 
is  going  to  be  done  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  nothing  like  destruction  is  going  to 
overtake  it.  The  chamber  of  the  peers 
was  practically  stripped  of  its  authority 
last  spring.  What  power  it  retains  will 
be  allowed  it  out  of  the  good-will  of  Eng- 
land's triumphant  democracy.  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  —  that  Radical  with  the  twinkling 
rye.  who  rarely  answers  a  letter,  who 
often  goes  on  a  loaf  in  a  crisis,  w-ho  can 
sing  a  comic  song  like  a  vaudeville  artist 
and  humch  an  invective  like  the  Parlia- 
mentary Jove  that  he  is,  and  who  leads 
the  Asqulth  Cabinet  by  the  nose — 
will  come  up  in  the  autumn  with  another 
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socialistic  Budget,  which  will  go  through 
this  time  with  only  a  pretense  of  oppo- 
sition, and  doubtless  with  two  or  three 
new  measures  of  progressive  (and  irri- 
tating) legislation. 

n 

When  Georges   Clemenceau  (whom 

Theodorfe  Roosevelt  regarded  as  one  of 
the  two  fireatest  men  in  Europe)  in  a 
huff  last  summer  threw  down  the  Premier- 
ship in  France,  and  Aristide  Briand  was 
invited  to  form  a  new  ministry,  few,  in  the 
country  or  out  of  it,  hjoked  to  see  the 
new  Soriah'st  Prrridrnt  du  ConsciVs  career 
exceed  that  of  a  stop-gap.  The  general 
elections  were  only  ten  months  off,  and, 
after  them,  the  real  man  would  appear. 

In  the  ten  months,  Briand  tculd  do 
little,  and  he  did  little.  He  carried  out 
tJie  duel  promises  of  his  predecessor:  old- 
age  pensions  and  an  income-tax  were 
the  chief  of  them.  But  something  in 
Briand's  way  of  dtnng  things,  his  lack 
of  oratorical  power,  the  austerity  of  his 
life,  the  quiet  soberness  with  which  he 
gave  himself  to  serious  worit  — though 
none  of  these  is  a  thing  traditionally 
attractive  to  the  French  electorate  — 
won  the  nation  s  heart  and  put  him  in 
again  with  an  increased  majority. 

Briand  began  his  career  as  a  radical 
S(i(iili>t.  Books  by  him  are  extant 
tfiat  would  !)(.•  suppressed  by  the  prdicx' 
in  America,  ile  rose  to  prominent  oliice  as 
the  man  most  likely  to  bait  the  church 
successfully  and  spectacularly.  He  was 
selected  to  carry  throus:h  the  separati<^n 
of  the  I  reiuh  Church  and  btate,  and  he 
disappointed  the  "Priest-eaters"  by  ex- 
ecuting the  law  with  considerateness  and 
courtesy.  When  the  "  Syndicatisme " 
agitation  l.i^t  ^  e:!r  culminated  in  the  strike 
of  the  p<ist-()irice  employees,  Briand  (who 
had  carried  a  red  flag  in  the  Commune) 
was  the  onI\  man  in  the  ministry  who 
had  the  backbone  tn  resist. 

He  came  back  tr<ir)j  the  elertion-.  as 
has  been  said,  with  a  bigger  majority 
than  he  had  before.  His  first  act  was  to 
throw  it  away.  That  is  to  say,  his  first 
act  was  to  propose  a  reform  (kstructivc 
of  the  hloc  system  under  which  he  found 
support. 


In  France,  as  in  Germany,  Italy. 
Austria,  Belgium,  and  other  European 
countries,  the  strong  political  party  is 
unknown.  There  are  too  many  opinions 

to  allow  the  existence  of  but  two  organi- 
zations. There  are  a  dozen  groups,  and  the 
Government  is  sustained  by  a  union  of 

one  or  another  combination  of  groups. 

M.  Briand  proposed  to  the  new  Parlia- 
ment a  complete  reform  of  the  system 
of  parliamentary  representation.  In  the 
first  place,  deputies  were  to  be  elected 
no  longer  all  at  once,  but  a  third  at  a 
time.  In  the  second  place,  the  minority 
was  to  be  represented.  That  is,  instead 
of  each  parUamentary  district  electing 
its  representative,  deputies  are  to  be 
elected  by  Departments. 

It  is  as  if  New  York  were  to  vote  for 
its  Congressmen  in  mass,  so  that  the 
minority  wuuid  iiave  a  proportionate 
representation,  whereas  now  the  min<»ity 
might  not  elect  a  Congressman  in  any 
single  district  in  the  state. 

M.  Briand,  in  short,  makes  his  appear- 
ance in  the  cliaracter  of  a  statesman  of 
a  new  and  larger-visioned  school,  which 
conceives  that  the  duty  of  a  government 
is  to  benel'it  all  the  governed,  the  minority 
as  well  as  the  majority.  The  minority- 
representation  jjruposal  is  but  one  item 
of  his  programme,  but  it  is  the  one  that 
can  best  he  iinf?er>tood  outside  of  France. 

The  elYect  on  I'rance  of  the  a'^sumption 
by  a  Premier  of  this  attitude,  above 
parties  and  groups,  is  described  by  a 
correspondent  of  The  World's  Work 
as  having  been  wrought  with  the  fresh- 
iR>s  and  power  of  a  revelation.  Certainly 
there  has  accrued  to  the  new  Prime  Min- 
ister since  the  elections  a  degree  of  praise 
which  arouses  the  keenest  interest  in  his 
future.  France  has  been  for  .several  years 
on  the  brink  of  revolution.  The  Re- 
public has  lasted  longer  than  any  one 
expected  it  to,  and  it  has  outlived  the 
wi-hrs  of  most  of  i(>  friends.  Could 
there  have  been,  at  any  moment  within 
the  last  two  years,  an  agreemeiit  among 
a  considerable  number  of  Frenchmen 
on  some  promising  substitute  for  the 
existing  government,  revolution  would 
easily  have  come.  But  in  France  every 
man  has  a  tlicory  of  his  own,  and  every 
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family  has  a  programme,  so  that  a  govern- 
ment which  everybody  detests  has  been 
allowed  to  stand.  The  country  is  ripe 
for  constitutional  reform,  and  M.  Briand 
may  be  the  man  to  lead  the  way  to  it. 

Ill 

Spain  is  a  mystery  —  probably  even 
to  itself  —  a  mystery  in  that  nobody 
knows  what  the  sense  or  desire  of  the 
Spanish  people  is.  The  nation  is  seething 
with  restlessness.  It  remains  undoubtedly 
the  chief  stronghold  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, but  it  is  altogether  likely  that  the 
party  of  nationality  as  opposed  to  cleri- 
calism, and  of  progress  as  opposed  to 
medievalism,  is  in  the  majority.  The 
country  has  undergone  tremendous  eco- 
nomic changes  in  the  last  decade,  and 
has  dcvcloptxl  a  school  of  statesmen 
quite  abreast  of  the  most  advanced  ideas 
of  Europe. 

Life  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula  is  still 
dominated  by  the  Church  to  a  degree 
hard  to  outstand.  The  "religious"  pop- 
ulation —  that  is.  the  clergy,  monks,  and 
nuns constitutes  a  great  part  of  the 
whole  and  owns  a  vast  part  of  the  countr>''s 
resources,  paying  no  taxes,  while  carrying 
on  work  of  a  diversified  nature  in  compe- 
tition with  ordinary  labor,  whose  wages 
it  reduces.  Those  who  are  not  of  the 
Church  are  embarrassed,  harassed,  and 
handicapped  on  every  hand.  The  senti- 
ment, represented  by  I^remier  Cana- 
lejas,  which  resulted  in  the  diplomatic 
break  with  the  X'atican.  is  bent  on  the 
destruction  of  this  medieval  organization 
of  society,  bent  on  -the  liberation  of  the 
daily  lives  of  the  people  from  clerical 
rule.  The  Government  is  not  attacking 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  though, 
of  course,  it  is  represented  as  doing  so; 
it  is  attacking  the  doctrine  that  Roman 
Catholicism  means  the  submission  to 
clerical  rules  of  every  man,  every  mo- 
ment, and  in  every  act. 

The  Government  of  Premier  Canalcjas 
is  well  intrenched.  Its  majority  sub- 
stantial, and  the  King's  .sympathy  seems 
real.  Not  a  little  will  depend  on  the 
King's  attitude  —  for  though  undoubtedly 
Socialism  and  Republicanism  are  strong 
in  Spain,  the  ma.sses  of  the  people  are 


royalists,  with,  moreover,  a  certain  affec- 
tion for  Alfonso  XIII,  who  has  manifested 
many  popular  qualities.  His  present  atti- 
tude of  sympathy  with  Canalejas  and  his 
project  of  secularizing  Spain  are  natural 
to  a  young  man  whose  best  friends  are 
the  English  royal  family,  whose  wife  is 
an  Englishwoman,  and  who  spends  much 
time  in  democratic  pastimes  in  England. 
But  he  will  have  to  be  very  strong  in  his 
convictions  to  withstand  the  pressure 
that  will  now  be  brought  upon  him  from 
his  ultramontane  Catholic  subjects.  Al- 
fonso is  hardly  likely  to  prove  another 
Henry  VHI,  though  at  this  moment  he 
is  apparently  firm  in  his  support  of  the 
policy  of  resisting  the  Vatican's  preten- 
sions to  be  the  rightful  government  of 
Spain. 

the' GERMAN  WAY  WITH  MAYORS 

GERMAN  cities  are  the  best  governed 
in  the  world.  How  far  apart  are 
the  ideas  of  Germans  and  Americans  on 
the  subject  of  city  government  may  be 
seen  from  reading  an  advertisement  which 
lately  appeared  in  a  number  of  German 
papers: 

The  place  of  mayor  of  Magdeburg  is  vacant. 
The  salary  is  21,000  marks  ($5,250)  a  year,  in- 
cluding the  rental  of  a  dwelling  in  the  city 
hall.  Ik'sides  his  .salary  the  incumlx;nt  will  re- 
ceive 4,000  marks  ($1,000)  for  his  official  ex- 
penses. Candidates  should  apply  before  Sep- 
tember 1st. 

Can  any  one  imagine  an  American  city 
advertising  for  a  mayor?  Can  any  one 
give  a  good  reason  why  a  city  should 
not  advertise  for  a  mayor  when  it  needs 
one? 

The  German  idea  is  that  a  municipality 
is  a  business,  to  be  conducted  on  business 
lines.  The  office  of  mayor  is  one  requiring 
knowledge  and  skill  of  a  technical,  pro- 
fessional character.  A  man  who  has 
proved  himself  a  good  mayor  in  one 
German  town  is  frequently  invited  to 
another.  The  larger  towns  l<X)k  to  the 
smaller  towns  to  train  municipal  officers 
for  them.  It  fre(juently  happens  that 
two  cities  bid  in  competition  for  a  par- 
ticularly expert  man.  So  when  their 
chief  burgomaster.  Doctor  Lentz.  was 
appointed  Pru.^.sian  Minister  of  Finance, 
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the  good  people  of  Magdeburg  gave  public 
notice  of  their  need  of  a  capable  man  to 
succeed  hun. 
Sensible  people,  those  Germansl 

SDBN  AND  THB  STHIOPIAH 

AGAIN  an  American  company  has 
undertaken  to  enter  Haiti  on  a 
programme  of  extensive  development.  It 
agrees  to  build  several  hundred  miles  of 
railroad,  in  part  return  for  whidi  it  Is 
to  get  a  zone  of  liberal  width  on  either 
side  the  track  where  the  land  i-s  not  now 
privately  owned.  This  means  almost  a 
continuous  strip. 

There  is  on  earth  no  kmd  richer  than 
Haiti;  none  where  capital  ought  to  reap 
swifter  or  bigger  harvests.  Ought  to. 
The  trouble  is  with  the  people,  of  course. 
Civilization  is  practically  e-\tinct  among 
a  population  of  two  millions  of  Negroes. 

There  is  no  sadder  sight  than  a  Haitian 
town,  such  as  Port  au-Prince.  Aux  Cayes, 
or  Jacmel  —  clutters  of  huts  amid  ruins  of 
palaces,  nauseating  in  lazy  degradation, 
sore  with  filth.  But  it  is  only  in  these 
four  or  five  coa>t-towns  that  there  is 
any  knowledge  at  all  of  the  world,  any 
pretense  of  order.  Everywhere  else  are 
the  jungle,  the  half-naked  Negro  and  his 
women,  the  opulent  land  filled  with  a 
race  of  brings  little  better  than  beasts, 
with  footpaths  for  its  only  highways, 
with  basilisks  basking  on  the  displaced 
stones  of  its  once  great  public-works, 
and  the  tropical  silence  broken  rarely, 
except  by  the  «50Tind  of  tom-toms  sum- 
moning to  superstitious  riles. 

Perhaps  the  heart  of  Africa  is  like  it, 
in  its  hopeless  misery,  or  the  hah'-frozen 
wastes  of  Patagonia  or  of  I  hilKl.  But 
nowhere  i^  tlu  re  siu  h  degradation  cou[iled 
with  such  a  background  of  unspeakable 
natural  loveliness  (for  Haiti  is  a  paradise 
to  the  eye),  or  of  prosperous  history  (for 
both  Spain  and  France  counte<l  this 
their  wealthiest  colony).  Coffee,  col  ion, 
cacao,  tobacco,  pimento,  castilloa  for 
rubber,  gold,  silver,  aluminum,  copper, 
mahogany,  logwood,  bananas  —  these 
thin^^^  are  to  be  found  in  perfection  here, 
but  what  avail  they,  so  long  as  there  are 
no  government,  no  money,  no  roads, 
no  harbors,  no  hopes,  no  ambitions? 


Some  day,  perhaps,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  appreciate  their  duty 

toward  this  benighted  island,  appreciate 
tlie  value  of  this  smutted  but  most  splen- 
did pearl  in  the  Antillean  necklace. 

ABB  ALL  BBW  BOOKS  TBA8H? 

THE  EngUsh-reading  world  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean  has  been  having 
one  of  our  periodical  attacks  of  has- 
fiction-declined?  There  was  the  genera* 
tton  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens  following 
Scott,  and  the  generation  of  Meredith 
and  Hardy  following  Thackeray  and 
Dickens.  And  now  look  about  —  what 
do  you  find? 

You  find,  of  course,  ten  new  novels 
or  a  hundred  to  every  one  that  our  fathers 
had;  for  half  a  century  ago  the  reading 
public  was  small,  and  everybody  who 
read  anything  read  the  latest  popular 
novel.  Now  \\v  h  ive  ifiany  reading  pub- 
lics —  the  public  of  the  kitchen  and  the 
pantry,  the  public  of  the  shop-girl,  the 
public  of  the  idle  woman,  the  pubUc  of 
the  man  who  travels — ,all  sorts  of  read' 
ing  publics,  and  thvy  o\  eriap  one  another. 
The  novel  has  become  a  common  form 
of  diversion  and  amusement,  like  the 
moving-picture  show,  the  automobile, 
and  the  baseball  field,;  and  many  novels 
lay  no  more  claim  to  literature  than  a 
baseball  game  or  an  alternm>n  at  bridge. 

If  our  critics  would  rule  such  novels 
out  before  they  begin  thdr  comparisons 
and  laments,  they  would  have  plainer 
sailinj^.  .\s  for  what  would  ?if  left  — 
doubtless  there  is  little  of  literary  value 
in  the  current  issu»  of  fiction.  But  it 
is  worth  remarking  that  immediate  criti- 
cism of  books,  while  they  are  fre.sh  from 
the  press,  is  seldom  able  to  make  ri>zht 
judgments.  Even  a  few  years  —  two  or 
three  or  five— dear  the  vision  wonderfully. 

He  would  be  an  overbold  man  who 
should  ( laiin  tliat  the  flood  of  novels 
carries  mui  h  litrrature;  but  he  is  an 
over-despondent  nian  who  fears  that  the 
stream  of  real  literature  is  dried  up. 
All  literary  theories  are  made  and  all 
literar}'  values  determined  after  the  event. 
Witness  the  contemporary  estimate  of 
Shakespeare  and  of  Wordsworth,  for  two 
great  instances. 
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Whether  we  have  fallen  on  eM*l  days 
and  a  barren  time — a  time  of  low  stunci- 
ards  and  of  merely  commercialized  amuse- 
ment instead  of  literature  —  is  a 
SMnewliat  vain  controversy;  for  there  is 
no  way  to  settle  It  Tlie  best  that  one 
can  do  is  to  read  the  old  books  that  \vc 
know  are  great,  aJid  such  new  ones  as 
may  best  instruct  or  amuse  us.  To 
worry  overmuch  about  the  literary  ten- 
dencies of  our  time  is  to  take  trouble 
about  what  cannot  well  be  mended  — 
except  by  those  who  can  write  great 
books,  and  they  have  orbits  of  their  own 
and  are  not  easily  swa>  ed  by  what  you 
or  I  think.  The  main  matter  is  that 
every  man  shall  keep  his  own  taste  high 
and  pure  and  shall  show  his  chUdrm 
which  the  great  books  are  and  teach  them 
to  read  and  to  love  them. 

A  BBBO  TOO  lUM 

DRIFTING  about  in  the  lower  East 
Side.  Xew  Vurk,  is  a  human  dere- 
lict known  to  the  children  of  the  streets 
as  "Andy."  They  know  him  only  as 
an  old  sailor  who  is  **down  and  out"  — 
so  "down"  that  he  scrubs  the  hallways 
of  a  foul,  Jewish  tenement  for  Si  a  week 
and  "board"  that  many  a  do^  would  not 
touch.  His  "bedrt)()m"  is  so  disreputable 
that  he  often  slee[)s  by  preference  in  the 
park  or  in  a  hallway. 

But  "Andy"'  is  neither  a  "bum"  nor 
an  ai>j)iic;inl  for  charit\".  He  stands 
erect  u|x>n  liis  lect,  in  ."^pile  of  his  seventy- 
three  years,  and  looks  every  man  squarely 
in  the  eyes  when  he  talks  —  and  there 
is  no  whine  in  his  voice.  And  if  any  citizen 
of  the  East  Side  is  looking  for  a  fight,  an 
insult  to  "Audy"  will  quickly  bring  it. 

For  **Andy"  is  not  only  a  sailor  ~  he 
is  a  veteran  of  the  American  navy.  He 
knew  Admiral  Dewey  when  he  wa?  "('om- 
modore " '  Dewey;  and  Andy  was  quarter- 
master on  the  Olympia  and  had  charge 
of  the  steering  of  the  battleship  '  i  it 
crept  into  Manila  Bay.  He  left  the 
Olympia  only  when  tl'<  -hi[)  went  out  of 
commission,  alter  Adnura.1  Dewey's  tri- 
umphal return  —  and  soon  thereafter 
the  old  quartennaster  was  put  out  of 
commission. 
The    circumstances    do    not  matter 


p:rcatly.  He  got  drunk  and  into  trouble 
with  an  officer  —  and,  with  a  dishonorable 
discharge,  be  had  to  leave  the  navy  in 
which  he  had  served  with  credit  for 
nearly  thirty  years. 

It  is  "Andy's"  misfortune  that  he  be- 
came a  hero  too  late  —  he  i??  not  a  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War.  Had  he  served  for 
only  a  few  weeks  in  some  Union  regiment 
that  never  got  to  the  front;  had  he  been 
even  a  "  bounty- Jumper "  or  a  deserter 
—  he  would  have  a  chance  by  a  sf)ecial 
pension  act  of  receiving  a  regular  pension 
from  a  grateful  country. 

But  "Andy"  is  onl\"  one  of  the  heroes 
of  Dewey's  ti^ht  in  Manila  Bay  —  and  he 
has  a  "bob- tailed"  discharge  because  he 
hit  a  superior  officer! 

SOME  NOTABLE  AJiTlCLES  TO  COME 

AL  HloUCiH  the  Civil  War  is  reced- 
ing lur  into  history,  and  the  number 
of  the  original  pensioners  is  dwindling^  the 
cost  of  the  pension  >>  stem  is  constantly 
increasing  —  and  this  well-known  fact  sug- 
gested that  an  inquiry  into  this  singular 
phenomenon  might  not  be  amiss.  * 

An  investigation  has  been  made.  For 
a  year.  se\era!  members  of  the  staff  of 
this  maLM/cine  ha\e  been  gathering  ma- 
terial. The  work  has  carried  them  into 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  brought 
before  them  many  musty  documents.  It  has 
not  taken  them  into  the  Pen>ion  Bureau, 
for  the  reason  that  the  officials  do  not 
think  it  expedient  to  allow  the  inspection 
of  the  records  of  this  branch  of  the 
Government;  the  citizens  who  are  paying 
this  year  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
millions  of  dollars  arc  not  allowed  to  know 
even  the  names  of  those  who  receive  it. 

Nevertheless,  Tbe  World's  Wosk  has 
obtained  a  good  view  of  the  workings 
of  the  system  —  a  view  which  shows  the 
existence  of  gross  frauds  on  the  good 
faith  of  a  generous  nation.  Pensions 
are  hieing  drawn  by  thousands  of  persons 
who  have  no  right  to  them.  Thousand^ 
of  deserters  arc  enjoying  the  bounty 
of  the  Government  which  they  betrayed 
in  the  hour  of  need.  Thousands  are 
being  compensated  for  ills  utterly  un- 
connected with  army  service.  Hundreds 
of  girl-widows,  bom  a  quarter  of  a  cen-> 
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tury  after  Appomattox,  arc  receivini^ 
quarterly  paym^jnts  from  Washington, 
because  they  took  a  fancy  to  some  old 
veteran  with  one  foot  in  the  grave.  Wo- 
men never  married  to  soldiers  with  whom 
they  lived  long  after  the  war  are  being 
pensioned.    And  so  on. 

It  is  a  startling  statement  of  facts 
which  will  be  presented  in  a  series  of 
articles  beginning  in  The  World's  Wottk 
next  month.  The  truth  has  never  been 
told  about  pensions.  The  time  has  come 
to  tell  it.  It  is  really  a  national  shame 
that  the  long  honor-roll  of  men  who  toikil, 
marched,  fought,  and  sufFcred  for  their 
'  country  should  be  invaded  by  a  horde  of 
camp-foUowers  and  deserters.  We  there- 
fore expect  the  worthy  \xUrans  t  o  be 
fofpmost  among  those  who  will  welcome 
the  revelations  which  the  forthcoming 
Pension  articles  will  make.  The  country 
at  large  will  read  them  with  astonishment 
and  indignation. 

Mr.  Booker  T.  WasJiington  wrote  his 
frank  and  inspiring  "Up  from  Slavery'* 
ntore  than  ten  years  ago.  Hie  book 
tuok  and  holds  a  place  among  the  great 
autobiographies;  and  it  has  been  trans- 
lated, it  is  beUcved,  into  more  languages 
than  any  other  Ameiican  book,  for  it 
has  been  issued  in  one  or  more  of  the 
languages  of  India. 

"Up  trcini  Slavery"  ended  re.illy  with 
the  period  of  Mr.  Washington's  prepara- 
tion for  his  life-work  —  with  the  founding 
of  Tuskegee  Institute.  He  is  now  writ- 
ing, in  the  same  frank,  autobiographic 


way,  his  experiences  in  the  wider  field 
of  action  —  as  the  leader  of  his  race,  as 
a  ligure  of  national  importance  and  of 
international  interest,  and  as  a  dtizen 
whose  career  has  brought  him  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  most  of  the  interesting 
personalities  of  our  time. 

These  "Clmpters  from  my  E.xperience" 
will  begin  in  the  October  number  of  The 
World's  Work  and  run  for  half  a  year 
or  more.  They  will  rank  among  the  most 
direct  and  interesting  and  frank  con- 
tributions to  the  thought  and  activities 
of  our  own  time,  both  in  the  South  and 
in  tlic  North. 

During  this  period  the  old  sectional  feel- 
ing practicaUydisappeared,and  race  friction 
has  been  greatly  lessened.  Toward  these 
great  results  Mr.  Washint:ton's  princi[)lcs 
and  activities  have  com  rilmicd  with  the 
whole  force  of  his  remarkubie  personality. 

A  COSS£CTIOM 

ON  PACJK  ru;?5  of  the  July  number 
The  V\  orld's  \V  t>RK  publi.shed  photo- 
graphs of  President  McKinley  and  Vice- 
President  Roosevelt  and  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
as  Governor  of  New  York.  These  photo- 
graphs were  copyrighted  by  Messrs.  Pach 
Brc^.  of  New  York,  but  the  copyright 
notice  did  iK>t  appear  on  account  ci  the 
maltreatment  of  the  original  photographs. 
The  same  is  tnic  of  the  photograph  of 
Mayor  (ia\nor.  which  was  used  on  the 
July  cover.  The  editors  very  gladly  call 
attention  to  this  omission,  in  order  that 
the  photographers  may  have  the  credit 
which  is  their  just  due. 


"BIG  BUSINESS"  AND  THE  PEOPLE 


THE  regulation  of  railroads  and  the 
restraint  of  cor]>< •rations  —  these 
arc  thf  -uljji  I  ts  of  more  legislation 
and  of  more  discussion,  and  the  cause  of 
more  hopes  and  of  more  fears  and  of  more 
business  disturbances,  than  all  other  sub- 
jects combined.  We  have  had  much 
U'Kisiation,  national  and  stale,  more  ad 
tation,    endless    didCU.ssion,    a  linanciat 


panic,  sensational  trials  and  decisions* 

and  violent  fluctuations  in  values;  and 
there  arc  ra'^es  pendini^  in  the  Supreme 
Court  whose  decisions  are  awaited  by 
the  industrial  world  as  of  possible  rev- 
olutionary importance. 

^'et  few  men.  even  of  the  greatest 
industrial  grasp.  :^ccm  to  see  the  real 
meaning  of  this  ever-increasing  agitation 
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which  does  not  end  with  new  statutes 
nor  with  decisions  of  the  courts  nor  with 
political  programmes;  and  few  political 
leaders  stem  to  have  a  clear  notion  of  it. 

The  industrial  magnates  will  tell  you 
that  business  conditions  would  be  souiid 
and  satisfactory  if  our  law-makers  would 
be  quiet  for  a  time.  "We  have  too 
many  laws  already.  Stop  for  a  while. 
{'Ave  business  a  chance."  Yet  the  amend- 
ments that  Congress  so  laboriously  and 
disputatiously  made  to  the  railroad  laws 
have  little  practical  meaning.  No  rail- 
road mana.c^cr  and  no  citizen  scrms  to 
know  of  any  very  great  change  that  these 
amendments  brought  or  seem  likely  to 
bring. 

All  this  agitation  and  law-making  and 
amending,  then,  and  the  law>suits  brought 

by  the  Government,  and  the  court -decisions 
—  are  al!  these  mere  piddling  and  meddling 
and  demagogy?  or  is  there  some  large, 
dear  principle  toward  which  the  agitation 
is  tending,  even  in  its  zigzag  ways?  There 
is  such  a  {)rincipie,  slowly  and  awkwardly 
as  we  get  at  it. 

n 

So  long  as  /competition  is  active,  com- 
mercial  and   industrial  freedom  takes 

care  of  itself.  If  one  man  or  company 
restricts  opportunity  or  unduly  increases 
prices  or  limits  products,  a  competing 
man  or  company  quickly  takes  advantage 
of  such  changes,  and  industrial  freedom 
and  equality  are  (at  least  potentially) 
maintained.  There  is  no  need  of  govern- 
nuntcd  rcf^ulation  ur  interference.  Busi- 
ness, in  the  long  run,  takes  care  of  itself. 

But,  just  as  soon  as  the  monopoly  of 
any  product  or  of  any  service  or  of  any 
opportunity  begins,  the  conditions  change. 
There  is  no  longer  a  rotidition  that  in- 
sures industrial  freedom  or  etjua!  oppor- 
tunity, even  potentially,  i  he  monopo- 
list has  the  power  to  abridge  it  As 
soon  as  monopoly  begins,  therefore,  there 
arises  the  necessity  for  governmental 
regulation. 

This  is  the  large  general  prinrij)Ie  which 
the  public  sees  and  feels  and  will  not 
give  up;  and  this  continued  agitation 
in  all  its  forms  is  the  expression  of  this 
feeling  —  of  the  conviction  that  the  public 


regulation  of  monopolies  is  necessary  for 
industrial  freedom. 

m 

Simple  as  this  pru|x)sition  is  as  an 
abstract  proposition,  it  presents  endless 
difficulties  to  apply  it.  The  line  where 
competition  ends  and  monopoly  begins 
is  sometimes  a  clear  line,  but  much  oftener 
an  exceedingly  obscure  line;  and  most 
of  the  trouble  comes  in  finding  this  Unc. 
In  the  last  analysis  the  cases  against  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  involve  this  query: 
whether  their  conduct  involved  monopoly? 
Or,  for  a  better  example,  nothing  else 
in  the  whole  industrial  world  is  so  com- 
plicated, or  half  so  complicated,  as  the 
vast  network  of  railroad  questions.  The 
one  other  subject  that  approximates  it  in 
intricacy  is  hanking;  anfl  the  control 
of  money  and  of  linancial  machinery  will 
soon  occupy  our  minds  and  confuse  us  as 
railroad  problems  now  do. 

For  the  present  the  struggle  is  dearly 
to  define  the  nature  of  railroad  monopoly 
(every  railruati  is,  of  course,  more  or  less 
of  a  monopoly,  of  necessil}  j  and  the  extent 
of  monopoly  used  by  the  great  industrial 
companies,  and  then  to  find  a  way  fairly 
to  apply  pubUc  regulation  to  them. 

A  monojwiy  may  be  necessary:  many 
are.  A  monopoly  may  be  "good"  or 
"bad";  there  are  maiiy  good  monopolies 
and  many  bad  monopoUes.  They  may 
be  industrially  and  socially  beneficial; 
for  many  are.  on  account  of  the  economy 
and  the  efiicienc\  that  they  have  wrought 
out.  But  their  character  is  not  the 
question. 

The  question  is,  are  they  monopolies? 

If  the}'  are.  competition  may  no  longer 
be  depended  upon  to  maintain  what  we 
call  industrial  freedom;  and  the  public 
—  as  a  municipality,  as  a  state  govern- 
ment, or  as  the  National  Government  — 
must  step  in  and  have  regulative  power. 

IV 

It  will  be  a  lonij  time  before  we  work 
out  just  and  undisputed  methods  of 
regulating  all  kinds  of  monopolies.  Con- 
ditions change  every  year.  Where  com- 
p«:tition  existed  last  year,  there  may  now 
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be  monopoly;  and,  where  there  was  mo- 
nopoly last  year,  in  some  cases,  competition 
has,  through  changes  of  some  »>rt,  re^ 
asserted  itself.  Then  again,  most  monop- 
olies struggle  against  effective  regulation. 
Again,  many  forms  of  industry  are  par- 
tially, and  only  partially,  monopolistic. 
Further  still,  the  chief  tools  that  public 
opinion  must  work  with  are  legislators 
and  other  public  otiicers.  These  are 
ignorant,  interested,  or  wise  in  varying 
proportions,  and  at  the  best  they  are 
slow  in  action.  Another  tool  is  publicity, 
which  also  is  variable  and  uncertain 
and  at  best  slow. 

We  may  not  expect,  therefore,  at  any 
early  time  to  have  less  agitation  or  fewer 
laws  or  a  "rest"  for  business.  There 
will  continue  to  be  political  and  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  disturbances  of  busi- 
ness conditions  until  the  general  principle 
is  wrought  out  in  effective  and  enforceable 
laws,  that  the-  i)ublic  rej::ulative  authority 
must  step  in  wherever  competition  ends 
and  monopoly  begins. 

The  <%8sati<Hi  o!  agitation  and  dis- 
turbance would  come  sooner  and  easier 
if  the  larixc  business  world  wou!H  at  once 
accept  the  principle  of  the  public  regula- 
tion of  monopoly  and  help  to  put  it  into 
application.  By  such  help  "a  rest  to 
business"  would  come  much  sooner  and 
it  would  be  a  very  much  more  secure 
rest  when  it  came.  The  mere  cry  that 
bustnesfi  must  not  be  disturbed  does  no 


good.  '  Business  '  is  not  a  sacred  tiling; 
and,  when  its  organization  or  conduct 
really  restricts  the  liberties  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  people,  it  ought  to  be 

disturbed. 
« 

V 

It  is  unfortunate;  but  we  must  live 

and  work  and  do  the  best  wc  can,  every 
man  with  his  own  Hie  and  his  own  enter- 
prises, while  this  varying  and  slow  strug- 
gle for  industrial  freedom  goes  on.  On 
one  aMe  those  who  profit  by  unregulated 
monopoly  say  with  truth  that  any  aj^ita- 
tion  which  disturbs  business  hurls  every 
man.  On  the  other  side  the  clamorcrs 
for  radical,  swift,  and  sweepuog  regulation 
lack  perspective  and  lack  knowledge  of 
the  dangers  of  undue  disturbance.  Dema- 
gogues are  in  both  camps.  In  both 
camps,  too,  are  honest  believers  in  ittu> 
slons.  The  wise  man  is  the  patient, 
tempcrntc.  but  determined  and  unrcstinfj 
man  who  refuses  to  take  fright  at  the 
threats  of  all  the  Samsons  in  the  temple, 
or  at  the  too  radical  pace  of  revolution* 
ists.  Some  temples  will  fall,  some  cntt  r 
prises  will  perish,  some  innocent  will 
sutler.  So  al»i>  many  ^o^>ii^h  revolu- 
tionary experiments  will  fail.  The  mills  of 
8  democracy  grind  slowly,  but  they,  too, 
grind  exceeding  fine.  There  is  a  clear 
principle  toward  which  we  arc  workinj;. 
But  we  shall  not  reach  it  without  loss 
and  struggle. 


INSURANCE  AGAINST  BUSINESS 

FAILURE 


ON  SATURDAY,  June  ii,  1910, 
there  appeared  in  a  trade  paper 
of  New  York  an  ad\ erti^ement 
signed  by  J.  W.  MeUck  &  Co.,  of  288 
Washington  Street,  contaming  an  announce- 
ment of  a  business  crisis  in  the  affairs  of 
that  firm. 

Thi-  anntn.nrcmenf  stated  that  the  sud 
den  death  ot  Mr.  Charles  H.  Treat,  a  former 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  who  had 


been  intimately  associated  in  business  mat' 

ters  with  that  firm,  rendered  it  advisable 
for  the  time  being  to  turn  over  all  con- 
signments of  merchandise  intended  for 
Melick  &  Company  to  anodicr  firm.  The 
announcement  stated  further  that  after 
the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  dead 
a^^o-^tate  the  firm  ex|H^rted  to  resume  its 
business  along  former  lines.  It  simply 
asked  for  time  and  patience  on  the  part 
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o!  its  custoroeis  to  allow  it  to  weather  a 
sudden  stoint  that  had  fallen  on  it  with- 
out warning. 

This  cjjiicKlc  it>  one  of  those  ordinarj' 
business  happenings  that  might  come  to 
any  man  or  group  of  men.  It  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  business  that  svulden 
and  nnlookerl-for  dcvdoiimcnts  arc  in  the 
nature  oi  hidden  UabiUtics  on  the  bwks. 
Life,  in  most  business  concerns,  is  a  con> 
tingent  liability  —  a  call-loan,  as  it  were, 
snhjcct  to  a  sudden  demand  for  payment. 
When  the  call  comes  there  is  no  tempori/.ing. 
A  heart  stops  bciiiing  —  and  with  it  perhaps 
comes  the  necessity  for  such  an  announce- 
ment as  that  made  by  Messrs.  Melick  &  Co. 

Thi>  s(~irt  f)f  thing  is  point:  on  every  day 
in  the  business  history-  of  the  nation.  It  is 
impossible  to  guard  against  it  wholly.  Every- 
body knows  that  where  the  business  of  a 
firm  or  corporation  is  based  upon  the  genius 
or  the  brains  of  a  single  individual  nothin<^ 
can  guard  it,  even  in  large  part,  against 
the  danger  tluit  lies  in  the  death  of  such  a 
man.  If  a  company,  for  instance,  were 
put  together  to  de\  t'oji  the  future  in\  cntions 
of  Mr.  Edison,  that  company  would  prac- 
tically cease  to  exist  with  the  death  of  Mr. 
Edison.  Many  an  ancient  business,  par- 
ticularly in  manufacturing  lines,  has  assumed 
pnu (ir;illy';i  "scrap"  value  upon  the  death 
of  the  man  who  built  it. 

^'et  a  tremendously  large  percentage  of 
the  losses  through  this  cause  in  industrial 
and  mercantile  l  ursuits  can  be  covered 
by  snfet^uard-  at  a  relatively  small  cost.  In 
the  case  of  Mchck  Company,  Mr.  Treat, 
we  may  belie\%,  was  not  the  most  active 
partner  in  the  actual  carrying  on  of  the 
commission  business  of  that  firm.  The 
relationship  was  a  cai)ital  relation^^hi[>  rather 
than  a  strictly  mercantile  relaiitmship. 
Such  a  risk  can  be  and  should  be  cox-ered 
by  ordinary  life-insurance. 

I  remember  a  somewhat  similar  case  in 
a  diliercnt  field.  \  yovmg  man,  himself 
\cry  well  cormccted  but  not  wealthy,  had 
mastered  a  phase  of  the  investment  financial 
business.  He  married  when  quite  young. 
.•\gainst  her  judgment,  his  wife  was  per- 
suaded to  in\est  a  part  of  her  money,  of 
which  she  had  plenty,  in  the  establishment 
of  a  new  fmancial  banking-house.  The 
young  man  gathered  together  a  firm  con- 


sisting  of  himself  and  three  other  partners. 

None  of  them  put  any  oipital  into  the 
firm.  That  was  all  supplied  by  the  woman. 
This  money  consisted  of  $500,000  and 
was,  m  realit>',  subject  to  withdrawal  on  six 
months'  notice. 

The  1*1  rm  had  not  been  in  existence  a 
year  when  the  younj^  man  died.  His  wife 
lived  only  two  months  longer.  When  her 
will  was  probated  it  was  found  that  she 
had  ordered  her  executors  to  withdraw  the 
entire  $500,000  from  that  firm  as  early  as 
possible  and  bestow  it  in  accordance  with 
directions  contained  in  the  wiU.  Th^.  exec- 
utor, a  trust  company,  served  notice  as 
soon  as  its  credentials  were  established. 
The  6rm  was  liquidated  forthwith. 

At  the  age  at  which  this  risk  was  assumed 
by  the  firm,  it  would  have  cost  less  than 
$6,000  a  year  to  cover  the  entire  risk  on  the 
life  of  either  the  partner  or  his  wife  for  a 
jjcrifxi  of  ten  years.  H  this  had  been  done, 
the  tirm  would  have  been  in  existence  to-day 
with  its  capital  not  only  unimpaired,  but 
free  from  all  lien,  direct  or  indirect.  In  this 
case,  the  neglect  to  cover  the  risk  properly 
was  almost  criminal. 

Instances  of  this  sort  could  be  multiplied 
indefinitely  from  newspaper  records.  It  b 
hardly  necessar)',  however,  to  pile  up  such 
instances.  Almost  any  man  who  has  been 
in  business  lor  twenty  years  or  more  can 
dmw  them  from  his  own  eicperience.  If 
he  cannot  adduce  actual  instances,  let  him 
stop  and  figure  the  result  if  he  liimself  were 
suddenly  cut  off.  (^r  if  f)ne  of  his  active 
partners  were  to  fall  by  the  wayside. 

Looking  first  at  the  financial  end,  it  is 
coming  to  be  recognised  throughout  the 
country  that  the  moneyed  interests  upon 
which  the  ver\'  life  of  any  indu«;tr>'  depends 
should  be  insured  in  favor  ot  the  company 
that  is  so  dependent  Within  the  last  few 
years  the  records  of  such  insurance  ha\e 
grown  at  a  remarkable  pace. 

When  Coounander  Pear)'  was  making 
his  omtract  for  the  publication  of  his  book 
on  the  discovery  of  the  North  Pole,  a  policy 
of  insurance  on  his  life  for  $50,000  was 
made  a  part  of  the  contract:  and  properly 
so,  for  his  death  before  his  c^)ntracts  were 
completed  would  have  entailed  a  heavy  loss 
upon  the  publishers,  of  the  book.  .Again, 
one  finds  the  manager  of  a  baseball  team  in 
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the  National  League  insured  for  $50,000  in 
favor  of  that  league.  The  president  of  the 
Piilsbury  Flour  Conijjany  in  Minneapolis 
carries  insurance  of  $500,000  in  favor  of 
the  company,  to  guard  against  losses  that 
might  arise  out  of  hi>  death.  Mr.  neort^c 
K.  iSicholson  of  Kansas  (^ity  carries  in 
surancc  amounting  to  $1,500,000  un  his  life 
in  favor  of  four  manufacturing  companies 
with  which  he  does  business. 

The  f)rincii)]e  is  well  enough  established; 
the  practice  of  it  is  just  beginning'  to  '_,to\v. 
As  usual,  in  such  cases,  the  practice  is  least 
general  in  those  parts  of  the  business  world 
where  it  would  do  most  good.  In  any 
grave  crhh  arisini^  in  the  case  of  a  very  large 
manufacturing  concern,  such  as  the  Conj- 
monwealth  Edison  Electric  Company  of 
Chicago,  or  the  Piilsbury  Mills,  through 
the  death  of  an  associate  or  an  officer,  the 
bankint:  interests  of  the  city  are  almost 
certain  under  ordinar)'  circumstances  to 
stand  behind  die  company,  to  extend  it 
neccssarj'  credit,  and  to  make  every  rcason- 
alile  effort  to  tide  it  over  the  crisis.  Yet 
the  officers  o£  these  two  companies  carry 
insurance. 

In  the  case  of  the  small  mdustrial,  the 

small  store,  the  little  commission-house, 
the  little  publi'^hpr.  the  Hftle  hrokera^o- 
com|)any,  or  the  little  transj)ortation-cora- 
pany,  there  is  no  impelling  reason  why  the 
bai^  should  make  special  efforts  to  help 
meet  a  crisis.  It  is  in  just  such  cases  as 
the'-c  that  business  insurance  beromes  a  bul- 
wark against  ruin.  Lntortumiiely,  it  is  in 
just  such  cases  as  these  that  no  such  insur- 
ance is  deemed  nece>>ar\  . 

There  arc  in  the  citv  of  Xew  York  i-lonc 
more  than  5,000  real  e-t.ite  companies  doing 
business  upon  small  capital  lor  the  most 
part;  and  in  probably  four  cases  out  of  five, 
on  capital  that  is  borrowed  on  the  strength 
of  the  [)ers<mal  connection  of  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  comi)any,  or  on  the  strength 
of  his  well-known  abiliQr  in  the  real-estate 
line.  Personally,  I  know  only  two  com- 
panies that  protect  this  really  dangerous 
jK)sition  by  insurance.  One  of  these  com- 
{lanics,  whose  capital  is  $50,000.  is  success- 
ful. It  carries  insurance  for  S  100,000  on 
the  life  of  its  president,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
Si/ioo  a  year.  This  is  term-insurance 
which  will  ex))irc  in  seven  years,  but  at  the 


end  of  that  time  it  can  be  converted,  if 
necessary,  into  any  other  form  of  insurance. 

There  are  no  special  companies  to  write 
dus  sort  of  insurance.  It  is  ordinary  Ufe> 
insurance  and  is  bought  from  any  company 
just  as  though  it  were  protection  for  a 
family  instead  of  lor  a  firm  or  a  cor[>oration. 

Some  companies,  of  course,  specialize  in 
tiiis  sort  of  insurance.  A  few  of  them  advo* 
cate  what  they  call  partnership  insur- 
ance." which  is  insurance  on  the  live?  of 
all  the  partners  in  the  firm,  payable  to  the 
remaining  partners  in  case  of  the  death  of 
any  m«nber.  The  only  advantage  that 
seems  to  be  inherent  in  this  form  of  insur- 
ance would  be  in  cases  where  the  death  of 
any  such  member  would  actually  entail  a 
loss.  It  is  a  good  deal  cheaper  to  take 
this  sort  of  insurance  than  it  would  be  to 
insure  sc])aratcly  the  lives  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  lor  an  equal  amount.  As 
a  rule,  such  contracts  terminate  at  the  death 
of  any  one  partner,  leaving  the  other  part- 
ners uninsured;  and  various  complications 
arise  in  case  of  the  withdrawal  of  any  mem 
ber  of  the  firm  or  of  the  cntn'  of  new* 
members.  On  the  whole  1  fail  to  see  any 
particularly  great  advantage  in  departing 
from  the  ordinar>'  forms  of  life  insurance 
for  this  sort  of  business  protection. 

The  business  world  is  made  up  of  very 
complex  relationships.  The  more  complex 
they  become  the  more  chances  there  are  for 
an  increase  of  the  business  risk;  and  the 
more  carrfullv  shonld  all  possible  risks  be 
covered,  in  England,  for  generations  past, 
it  has  been  the  habit  to  cover  every  possible 
element  of  danger  by  some  fort  1  insur- 
:inre.  It  v.tis  in  resj>on'^e  to  this  (iemnnd 
tor  niisceilaneous  proirciiun  tiial  L!o\ds 
came  into  existence  and  expanded  along 
so  many  d'verse  lines  of  insurance. 

Here  in  this  country  we  are  learning  day 
by  day.  Xo  sensible  l)usincss-man  who 
sees  that  death  would  entail  a  heavy  busi- 
ncs64oss  u]K>n  himself  and  bis  associates 
can  afford  to  dismiss  that  risk  in  a  casual 
w.'iy  iis  one  of  the  things  that  are  incvitiible. 
( )n  \hv  rontran,-,  he  will  immediately  set 
to  work  to  investigate  and  find  out  how  much 
it  would  cost  to  eliminate  the  business  risk 
incident  upon  that  death,  even  though  he 
cannot  by  any  human  means  guard  against 
the  death  itself. 
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THE  LADY  AND  HER  LEGACY 


WHAT  would  you  do  with  Sio.cxxd 
if  you  were  poor,  and  some- 
body should  suddenly  die  with- 
out warning  and  leave  you  that  much 
money  ? 

She  was  quite  young,  the  lady  of  the  head- 
line, and  she  lived  in  a  little  New  England 
town.  She  knew  absolutely  nothing  about 
using  money,  because  she  had  never  had 
any  to  use.  When  she  was  confronted  with 
the  task  of  putting  Si 0,000  to  work,  it 
appalled  her.  So  she  began  by  putting  it 
into  a  national  bank,  after  the  savings- 
bank  president  had  declined  to  handle  so 
much  all  at  once.  Then  she  began  to 
gather  advice. 

In  her  search  for  an  honest  man,  the  first 
and  most  natural  choice  fell  uj)on  the  clergy- 
man in  her  own  town.  He  advised  her. 
right  away,  to  buy  the  income  bonds  of  a 
boys'  school,  of  which  he  was  a  trustee 
and  which  had  only  recently  determined 
to  raise  money  for  an  extension.  He  talked 
of  nothing  else.  She  promised,  but  wanted 
time  to  get  some  more  disinterested  advice 
from  other  sources.  The  clcrgjman  was  a 
little  hurt,  but  he  hoped  that  in  the  end 
she  would  be  quite  sure  to  be  safe  and 
conser\ative. 

An  uncle  to  whom  she  wrote  replied  at 
great  length.  He  advised  her  to  split  it  up, 
putting  half  of  it  into  real-estate  at  home, 
and  the  rest  into  the  stock  of  four  mining 
companies,  which  he  named.  They  were 
all  stocks  well  known  in  the  Boston  market, 
and  all  paid  dividends.  The  revenue,  under 
this  plan,  would  be  more  than  S900  a  year. 
Under  the  clerg)'man's  plan,  it  would  be 
only  $500.  She  wondered  why  the  church 
school  was  so  stingy. 

A  second  cousin,  a  New  England  maiden 
lady,  refused  to  go  into  details  with  regard 
to  the  whole  fund,  but  urged  her  to  give  a 
tenth  of  it  "to  the  Lord,"  but  without 
specifying  the  name  of  the  earthly  depository. 

An  elderly  man,  who  had  been  a  close 
friend  of  her  father  and  who  lived  in  Boston, 
named  her  a  list  of  cotton-mill  stock,  repre- 


senting plants  of  most  of  which  she  had 
heard.  The  income,  he  exj)lained,  would 
vary.  In  good  times  it  would  be  very 
high  —  as  much  at  Si, 200  a  year.  In  bad 
times  it  might  go  \  ery  low.  In  case  of  a 
long  continued  panic,  it  might  not  be 
enough  to  give  her  any  great  comfort  in  life. 
She  read  that  letter  with  mingled  feelings 
and  replied  that,  while  she  respected  his 
judgment  and  was  very  grateful,  the  kind  of 
investment  she  wanted  was  one  that  would 
pay  the  big  income  in  bad  times  and  the 
small  one  in  good  times.  In  good  times, 
she  was  sure  of  her  living,  in  bad  times 
she  was  not. 

A  banking  house,  whose  name  she  got 
from  a  church  paper,  sent  her  volumes  of 
mail.  It  was  all  about  three  splendid 
companies.  They  were  the  wonders  of  the 
age.  They  made  necessities  of  life,  and 
they  made  them  so  easily  and  cheaply  that 
they  were  certainly  going  to  turn  the  old 
world  upside  down.  She  was  fascinated. 
She  had  heard  of  such  things.  Her  first  im- 
pulse was  to  buy  a  lot  of  the  stocks  of  each 
and  sit  down  to  enjoy  the  plethoric  wealth 
that  was  sure  to  come  along  in  good  time. 

But  she  was  a  cautious  ladv  of  the  New 
England  type,  and  determined  to  make  no 
mistakes.  She  heard  of  a  great  financial 
publication  in  New  York  which  gave  advice 
about  such  matters.  She  wrote  to  it,  and 
received  a  short  but  careful  reply.  The 
editor,  while  declining  to  make  any  specific 
recommendations,  warned  her  to  be  ver)', 
verv  careful.  He  talked  of  "sound  finance," 
of  "undoubted  liens,"  of  "gilt-edge  bonds," 
of  "savings-bank  standard,"  of  "prior-lien 
mortgages."  She  read  the  letter  in  a  sort 
of  a  daze.  Finally  she  picked  out  the  one 
phrase  that  meant  something  to  her,  "  savings 
bank,"  and  determined  to  follow  it  u}). 

She  took  the  letter  to  the  savings  bank 
which  had  not  wanted  to  take  all  her  money 
at  once,  and  demanded  again  to  see  the 
president.  This  was  in  Massachusetts. 
He  admitted  her  to  his  oflice,  read  the  letter, 
and  said  : 
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**He  is  quite  right.  The  proper  invest* 
ment  for  you  is  in  ^t-edged  bonds  and  prior- 
lien  mortgage  securities." 

"But  1  don't  know  what  they  are,"  she 
exclaimed,  in  desperation,  "or  how  to  find 
ihem!  1  never  saw  anything  gilt-edged 
but  a  book.  And  what  does  'prior-lien' 
mean  ?" 

The  old  man  recognized  that  ho  had  on 
his  hands  the  education  of  a  real  novice. 
He  undertook  it.  He  talked  an  hour.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  she  summed  up  the 
situation  in  this  wise: 

"I  shall  buy  whatever  you  say!** 
She  told  this  stor>'  in  her  letter  to  the 
financial  department  of  Tin:  World's 
Work,  for  it  chanced  that  one  of  the  things 
she  bought  with  her  first  interest  check  was 
a  year's  subscription.  She  had  beoi  reading 
die  articles  and  letters  on  finance.  For  two 
years  she  had  had  her  legacy  invested.  She 
sent  the  list  oi  bonds.   Here  it  is: 

ONE  WOMAK'S  IKVESTUEMT 

Price  Inlrrest 

Two  local  first-mortgages    .    .    $4,000  $200 

C.  B.  &  Q.  debenture     .   .   ,     1,010  50 

New  Haven  debentures  .  .   .     i»70o  70 

New  York  Central  debentures     1,850  80 

Westinghouse  £lec.  coav.    *  .     1,500  200 

Total   $xo,o6o  $500 

It  is  a  pretty  good  list,  but  the  pre ><  nee 
of  the  Westinghouse  bonds  was  a  my^lcry. 
At  the  time  they  were  bought,  the  com- 
pany was  m  charge  of  a  rrceiver,  and  how  a 
Massachusetts  i^avings-bank  officer  came 
to  recommend  them  was  so  much  a  piixzle 
that,  before  a  general  reply  was  written  to 
the  lady's  letter,  she  was  asked  to  exy)lain. 
Instead,  there  came  a  letter  from  the  savings- 
bank  man  himself 

Hr  had  wanted  to  get  her  an  income  of 
S500.  He  felt  it  was  much  better  to  invest 
the  bulk  of  the  fund  in  very  high-class 
securities,  paying  less  than  the  5  per  cent., 
and  make  up  the  income  by  risking  a  small 
part  of  the  fund,  rather  than  to  put  it  all  into 
lower-gradt.'  bnnd?.  Then,  he  bad  been 
told  by  a  liiL'h  authority  that  when  the 
inghouse  was  reorganized  these  bonds  would 
not  be  disturbed.  So  he  felt  that  they  were 
pretty  safe  —  quite  the  best  thing  that  he 
could  find  to  yield  so  much  income. 


The  event  has  proved  him  right  After 

the  two-year  period,  the  mortgages  and  the 

higher-class  bonds  are  worth  a  trifle  les^ 
than  she  paid  for  them.  The  S2.000,  par 
of  Westinghouse  bonds  are  worth  $202 
more  than  their  cost.  .\t  the  high  price 
they  have  reached  since  the  purchaise,  the} 
showed  her  a  profit  of  S400  —  nearly  a 
whole  year's  Income  from  the  fund. 

Here  is  a  legacy  saved  intact.  Not  a 
dollar  of  it  got  away.  In  fact,  according 
to  the  figures  she  quotes,  she  bad  to  find 
a  little  bit  to  add  to  it.  If  she  keeps  to  titt 
classes  of  securities  now  in  the  fund,  she 
will  enjoy  for  her  lifetime  an  income  of 
about  $500  a  year,  and  will  ha\  e  the  fund 
intact  to  hand  down  to  somebody  else. 

It  is  too  rare  a  case.  I  think  that  h  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  more  than  half 
the  small  legacies  given  to  unprotected 
.women  in  this  countr)'  go  wrong.  Women 
are  the  natural  prey  of  the  '^harj>ers  of 
finance.  A  selected  list  of  wonicii  investors 
commands  about  the  best  price  in  the 
markets  where  these  lists  of  "  easy-marks" 
arc  sold  —  for  the  perfectly  oIaious  reason 
tliat  such  a  list  yields  a  large  harvest  to  the 
crooked  gentlemen  that  buy  it. 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  thert  is  no  reason 
for  this  waste.  If  any  woman  se^s  disin- 
terested financial  ad\icc  and  makes  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  she  wants  safety  first  ami 
y>roiiis  not  at  all.  or  only  as  an  incident, 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  sht 
cannot  get  a  full  5  per  cent  on  her  money 
without  running  any  laige  risk. 

\\  omen  are  prone  to  speculate.  In  the 
list  of  customers  of  a  notorious  buckct-sho)' 
that  rame  to  grief  not  very  long  ago,  40  j>ir 
cent,  were  women,  who  did  business  by  mai^ 
entirely.  One  of  the  officers  of  this  concern 
said,  in  talking  about  it: 

"  \\'omen  are  shut  out  of  most  of  the  big 
banking'  houses,  so  far  as  margin  accounts 
are  concerned;  but  we  have  found  them  e.\ 
cellent  customers.  Most  of  them  deal  in 
very  small  lots.  When  they  lose,  they  pay 
up.  Many  of  them  are  speculating  with- 
out th.e  knowtedgr  of  their  husbands,  and 
are  afrairl  to  rai.se  a  row.  Othcr=s  art 
restrained  by  the  desire  to  avoid  publicit} 
of  an  unpleasant  sort  On  the  whole,  wc 
find  them  satisfactory." 

That  is  true.  The  main  misdon  in  life 
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for  the  customer  of  a  bucket-shop  is  to 
lose  money;  so  women  are  very  good 
customers. 

There  is,  however,  one  case  on  record  of 
a  successful  woman  speculator  in  a  bucket- 
shop.  It  happened  in  a  Middle-Western 
city.  She  was  young  and  prett>'.  She  lost 
$2,000  speculating  in  a  bucket-shop,  and 


made  a  determined  effort  to  find  out  why. 
The  investigation  carried  her  into  the  oflice 
of  her  broker  a  great  many  times.  Within 
three  months  she  married  the  head  of  the 
house.  Within  two  years  she  divorced  him, 
and  he  has  been  paying  her  $2,600  a  year 
alimony  ever  since.  It  was  the  only  chance 
she  had,  and  she  took  it.         C.  M.  K. 


A  FINANCIAL  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 

A  COMPARISON  BEm>'EEN  EXETER,  ENGLAND.  AND  SALEM.  ^L\SSACHUSETTS.  SHOWING 
now  MUCH  WE  ILVVE  TO  LE.\RN  ABOUT  CITY  GOVERNMENT 

BY 

NEWTON  \L\RSHALL  HALL 


A COMPARISON  between  the  budg- 
ets of  a  t>'pical  English  city  and 
a  typical  .\merican  city  may  throw 
light  upon  questions  which  are  now  arous- 
ing interest  in  many  .American  cities.  The 
cities  chosen  for  comparison  are  Exeter, 
South  Devonshire,  in  England,  and  Salem, 
Massachusetts.  There  is  a  certain  simi- 
larity in  type  between  the  fair  and  famous 
city  on  the  Exe,  and  the  New  England  city 
whose  ships  once  sailed  the  seven  seas. 
Both  are  proud  and  prosperous  cities  to-day, 
and  each  has  had  to  meet  the  difficult  prob- 
lems presented  by  the  readjustment  of 
primitive  conditions  to  the  needs  of  modem 
life.  There  is  considerable  difference  in 
p)opulation  between  the  two  cities,  Exeter 
having  50,000  peojjle.  while  Salem  claims  only 
38,000.  It  is  true  that  the  advantage  is  with 
the  English  city  in  respect  to  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials and  wages,  but,  to  offset  this  advantage 
in  the  comparison,  Exeter  has  to  provide 
for  a  population  nearly  one- third  larger. 

The  total  debts  and  liabilities  of  Exeter 
amounted  last  year  to  $3,365,886.  The 
debt  of  Salem  was  only  $1,187,650.  Hut  the 
budget  of  Exeter  called  for  only  $957,556, 
while  Salem  expended  $1,145,857.  That  is 
to  say,  it  cost  Exeter,  with  a  population 
12,000  greater  than  that  of  Salem  and  a 


debt  three  times  as  great,  $188,301  less  for 
its  annual  expenditure.  This  is  inclusive 
of  all  government  grants,  and  also  includes 
the  cost  of  the  schools  and  the  care  of  the 
poor,  which  are  departments  outside  the 
city  authority  in  England.  It  must  be 
remembered  also  that  Exeter  maintains 
expensive  municipal  enterprises  for  which 
there  Ls  no  counter[)art  in  Salem.  On  this 
account,  at  least  $200,000  should  be  de- 
ducted from  the  Exeter  budget  to  make  a 
fair  comparison.  This  would  leave  $757,556. 

On  this  basis  of  comj)arison  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  upkeep  of  the  English  city  was  only 
a  little  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  sum 
which  was  spent  by  the  smaller  American 
municipality.  It  should  be  said  that  about 
one- ha  If  the  debt  of  Exeter  is  invested  in 
municijjal  enterprises  which  |)ay  their  way 
or  return  a  profit,  and  are  therefore  no  bur- 
den to  the  taxpayer. 

OUR  POLICE  COST  US  DOUBLE 

A  Study  of  some  of  the  munici{)al  depart- 
ments will  be  illuminating  as  showing  where 
the  money  goes  in  the  two  cities. 

First,  the  department  of  public  order. 
The  police  department  of  Exeter  consists 
of  fifty-five  men,  the  total  cost  (including 
j)ensions)  being  $36,0^7^^^*^  •x)lice  force 
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in  Salem  consists  of  fifty-seven  men,  and  it 
costs  the  dty  $50,773,  without  pensions. 
The  cost  per  capita  in  Exeter  was  $0.72;  in 
Salem,  $1.34.  I  hc  efTicicncy  of  the  Encrlish 
constabulary  is  well  known.  The  force  is 
practically  on  a  military  basis,  Free  liroai 
political  influence,  it  is  able  to  devote  its 
entire  cnfr;[jy  to  the  stj[>jircssinn  of  crime. 
The  result  is  thai  the  average  English  city 
shows  only  about  a  <{uartcr  of  the  amount 
of  crime  which  occurs  in  an  American  city 
of  the  same  size.  No  matter  how  brave 
and  eflicient  the  individuals  of  the  police 
force  in  our  American  cities  may  be,  they 
are  part  of  a  system  which  is  in  many  cases 
corrupt  Such  a  condition  results  inevi- 
tably in  an  increase  of  crime. 

SAIEM,  113  FntEHEN;  EXETER,  28 

The  fire  brigade  of  Exeter  has  first-class 
apparatus  and  ranks  among  the  best  in 
England;  yet  it  cost  the  city  last  year  only 
$5,945.  They  have  a  cii'^tnin  in  England 
which  would  drive  American  tire-insurance 
companies  to  despair.  The  insurance  com- 
panics  pay  to  the  city  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  cost  of  extinguish intr  even'  fire.  Exe- 
ter received  from  this  source  last  year  Si.sqs;, 
leaving  the  net  cost  of  the  lire  brigade  to  the 
dty  $4,650.  The  permanent  force  consists 
of  three  men  —  for  the  [>rolcction  of  a 
wealthy  city  of  qo.ooo  people!  There  are 
twenty-tive  call-men  in  addition.  The  hre 
loss  was  $4,287. 

The  Salem  department  employs  a  per- 
manent force  of  twenty'  one  men,  with  ci  jhty 
men  on  call  and  eleven  substitutes.  Ihe 
department  cost  the  city  last  year  $39,552, 
and  the  losses  by  fire  were  $21,503.  The 
per-capita  los^  in  Fxrtcr  was  S.08J;  in  Salera 
it  wa-  So.;''''  which  i--  wry  low  for  the 
Unitcii  Slates,  tht  l«>v^  for  the  whole  conn 
tr>'  bcmg  S2.51  per  capita.  The  cost  of  llic 
department  to  Exeter  was  $0.09;  to  Salem, 
$1.04  P^T  cai)ita.  This  extraordinar)'  sav- 
ing in  the  l^nglish  city  i-  not  due  wholly  to 
Tire-proof  construction.  While  the  exteriors 
of  nearly  all  the  buildings  in  an  English 
city  are  of  brick  or  stone,  the  interior  furnish^ 
ings  and  the  st'vks  of  g(KKis  in  sho|)S  and 
factories  are  as  intlanimahle  as  in  this  coun- 
try. The  iire  regulations  are  much  more 
strict  than  with  us.  and,  above  all,  the 
(>eopIe  are  much  more  careful.   The  care- 


less habits  of  our  people  r^arding  fire  are 
responsible  for  much  of  the  excessive  loss. 

EXETEK  DOES  NOT  BUILD  AND  TEAR  UP 

The  care  of  streets  and  sewers  forms  an 
interesting  basis  of  comparison  between  the 
two  cities.  Exeter  has  hfty-thrcc  miles  of 
well  j)a\e(l  streets.  It  is  perhaps  needless 
to  say  that  the  science  ot  road-building  is 
much  further  advanced  in  England  than  in 
this  country,  and  that  the  streets  of  the 
average  city  are  in  a  far  better  condition 
than  those  of  our  own  cities.  Exeter  has 
a  complete  and  adequate  system  of  sixty- 
one  miles  of  sewers.  Salera  has  a  greater 
Street  mileage,  e^hty-one  miles,  in  a  condi- 
tion much  inferior  to  that  of  Exeter.  It  has 
only  forty  miles  of  sewers,  with  much  im- 
[wrtant  work  under  construction.  Thi* 
street  and  sewer  department  of  Salem 
^nt  last  year  $61,166,  while  the  sewer 
commissioners  ?|)cnt  804,4-^7  rnorc  in  con- 
struction, a  total  of  The  street 
and  sewer  department  of  Exeter  spent,  for 
all  purposes,  $43,259. 

We  have  illustrated  here  a  diaracteristic 
improvidence  of  American  miinicipalitics. 
In  England  a  street  or  a  sewer  is  constructed 
to  last.  It  is  made  adequate  to  meet  all 
future  demands,  and  requires  the  minimum 
of  etpcnditure  for  repairs.  The  streets  of 
an  English  city  arc  not  being  continually 
torn  up,  upon  one  pretext  or  another,  and 
do  not  require  constant  expense  for  resur* 
facing,  to  say  nothing  of  the  obstruction  to 
tralVic.  In  our  countr}',  cities  are  built  as 
chcaplv  a':  possible,  regardless  ol  the  de- 
mands of  future  growth,  leaving  to  [tos- 
terity  its  own  troubles  plus  the  inheritance 
of  our  improvidence.  In  many  cities  the 
system  of  sewer^  has  required  reconstnic- 
tii>n  more  than  once,  because  liic  projectors 
had  neither  the  courage  nor  the  foresight 
to  provide  fcM*  future  needs. 

In  the  management  of  its  water  depart- 
meni  the  .\mcrican  city  makes  a  brilliant 
siiowing.  This  dej)artmcnt  spent  $40,045 
for  maintenance.  Its  gross  receipts  were 
$102.1 13,  leaving  a  $ur{j)us  of  $62,068.  The 
city  of  Exeter  sj)ent  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  water  department  174-  Its  pro«§ 
income  was  $83,129.  It  paid  for  interest 
and  sinking-fund  charges  $4r.oi7,  a  total 
of  $73,491.  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $9,638. 
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The  rates  to  individuals  and  to  business- 
houses  do  not  vary  greatly  in  the  two  cities. 
The  gross  receijjts  in  Salem,  Si8,(>84  greater 
than  those  in  Exeter,  would  seem  to  show 
a  much  more  lavish  use  of  water  in  the 
American  city. 

Exeter's  low  rate  for  gas 

When  we  come  to  the  lighting  of  the  two 
cities  we  find  a  ver>'  different  stor>'.  Exeter 
owns  its  electric  plant,  which  not  only  fur- 
nishes light  to  the  city,  but  sells  current  to  the 
munici])al  tramway  and  to  private  consum- 
ers. The  total  expenses  of  the  plant  were 
$7g.620,  including  interest  and  sinking- 
fund  pro\ision.  The  income  from  all 
sources  was  $89,620.  leaving  a  net  surplus 
of  $10,000.  The  municijjal  plant  charged 
the  city  for  lighting  S13.519.  The  city  paid 
a  private  gas-comj)any  in  addition  $14,071, 
a  total  of  $27,590.  If  the  profits  of  Sio.ooo 
be  deducted,  it  would  leave  as  the  actual  net 
cost  of  lighting  the  city  $17,590.  We  have 
here  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  effect 
of  municipal  competition  uix)n  public- 
sen  ice  coqx)rations. 

Some  years  ago  a  movement  was  institu- 
ted to  purchase  the  private  gas-company. 
This  company  immediately  made  the  city 
an  offer  of  gas  at  as  low  a  rate  as  could  be 
given  by  the  municipal  electric-plant  for  a 
similar  service.  The  com|)any  also  offered 
a  rate  to  the  private  consumer  of  $o.06  a 
thousand. 

The  city  of  Salem  pays  a  private  com- 
pany $42,081  for  electric  lights,  the  entire 
cost  of  the  department  being  S4;^.iS4.  It 
is  also  obliged  to  maintain  an  electrical 
department  which  costs  $5,409  more,  a  total 
of  $48,593,  against  a  net  cost  of  $17,590  in 
Exeter  for  the  same  service.  The  price  of 
gas  to  the  private  consumer  is  $1.10  a  thou- 
sand. The  two  cities  are  well  lighted,  but 
upon  a  different  j)rinciple.  Salem  uses  arc- 
lights  almost  exclusively,  installing  781 
lamps  for  eighty-one  miles  of  streets,  Exeter 
has  fewer  high-j>owered  lamps,  but  uses 
1,438  lamps  of  6o-candle-{X)wer  for  fifty- 
three  miles  of  .streets.  In  Salem,  as  in 
most  ,\merican  cities,  an  extravagant  use 
is  made  of  high-(X)wered  lamps.  Every 
neighborhood  demands  the  best  light  pos- 
sible. The  result  is  that  arc-lights  are 
used  in  many  j)laces  where  a  number  of 


lower-powered  lamps,  maintained  at  a 
smaller  cost,  would  answer  etjually  well. 

T^VO-CENT  F.VRES  IN  EXPITER 

The  city  of  Exeter  owns  and  operates  its 
own  electric  tram-lines.  The  expense  of 
operation  last  year  was  $52,932.  Interest 
and  sinking-fund  charges  were  S24.453,  a 
total  of  $77,385.  The  net  revenue  was 
$77,389,  leaving  a  profit  to  the  undertaking 
of  $4.00.  The  road  is  fi\  e  miles  long  and 
cost  the  city  $417,638,  The  fare  is  two  cents 
a  mile,  and  provision  is  made  for  work- 
ingmen's  tickets  at  a  one  cent  a  mile  during 
certain  hours  of  the  day.  There  are  no  long 
interurban  lines  in  England.  The  dis- 
tances are  short  and  consequently  the  rate 
for  city  tralTic  averages  much  lower  than  the 
fare  charged  in  this  country,  which  is  usually . 
five  cents  no  matter  how  short  the  distance 
may  be.  The  Exeter  tram-line  carried 
last  year  3,891,156  passengers,  for  which  it 
received  an  average  of  two  cents  per  pas- 
senger. If  the  city  had  charged  a  flat  rale 
of  five  cents  for  each  passenger,  as  in  this 
countr)',  its  receipts  on  the  same  busines 
would  have  been  Si 94. 5 58  —  a  net  profit 
of  $1 17,169  or  28  per  cent,  on  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  road.  How  long  would  an 
American  private  corjwration  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  raise  its  fares  and  water  its  stock 
under  such  j)rovocation  ? 

Of  course,  conditions  arc  different  in 
America,  but  it  is  manifest  that  the  civic 
tram-line  of  Exeter  saves  the  people  more 
than  $!  00.000  a  year,  in  comparison  with  a 
city  in  which  the  rate  is  five  cents.  .As  in 
the  case  of  electric  lighting,  attempts  have 
been  made  bv  interests  in  this  country  to  dis- 
credit  the  municipal  tram  enteqjrises  of  Eng- 
land. .An  examination  of  the  rejwrt  of  the 
British  Hoard  of  Trade  for  1908^39  shows 
that  the  condition  of  the  average  enterprise  of 
this  nature  is  better  even  than  the  showing 
made  at  Exeter,  There  are  in  Great  Britain 
176  municij)al  tram-lines,  capitalized  at 
$235,000,000,  and  122  private  lines  with  a 
capital  of  Si  1 5.000.000.  The  average  fare 
for  each  ride  on  the  municipal  lines  is 
$0.02 1 ,  and  on  the  private  lines  S0.026.  The 
private  lines  have  earned  4^  per  cent,  on  their 
investment,  while  tht-  municij)al  lines  show 
a  profit  of  7  J  per  cent.  The  conclusions 
arc  ver\'  plain.    Th(    municipal  lines  — 
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capitalized  at  a  fair,  (not  an  inflated)  valu- 
atton  —  have  prevented  over-capitalkatioo 
in  private  enterprises.  They  have,  by  com- 
|»etitinn,  kc[)l  the  fares  on  private  lines 
down  nearly  to  their  own  basis,  and  they 
have  actually  shown  better  finandal  results 
from  their  management.  \Vhm  it  is  re- 
membered thnt  the  munici]t:il  h'nrs  will  in 
a  comparatively  short  time  |)ay  olT  heavy 
interest  charges,  and  that  they  make  in 
most  cases  provision  lor  depreciation,  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  must  become  a  most  valu- 
able a?set  tn  the  eommunity.payirif^  vcn'  lart^e 
protits  either  in  the  shajte  of  e.xtreniely  low 
fares  or  as  cash  di\  idends  to  reduce  taxes. 

In  addition  to  these  important  municipal 
enterprises,  the  city  of  Exeter  maintains 
a  canal  and  a  tup;  boat,  an  asylum  for  the 
•  insane,  a  sanatorium,  a  cattle-market,  a 
slaughter-house,  and  public  baths  and  wash- 
houses.  Some  of  these  enteq^rises  show  a 
small  loss  and  some  a  small  profit.  The 
city  also  own.-«  forty-nine  workingmen's 
houses  which  it  rents  for  a  net  sum  of  $1.20 
a  wedc  each.  Hiis  enterprise  showed  a 
deficit  of  $158  last  year,  but  Other  hou.^^es 
and  lands  owned  by  the  city  returned  a 
profit  of  $i2,7;,2. 

It  is  impossiljle  to  make  any  satisfactory 
comparison  between  the  cost  of  the  public 
schools  and  the  maintenance  of  the  ]xx)r 
in  the  two  cities,  becau"^e  of  the  difTcrcnce 
in  the  method  of  accounting.  Exeter  is 
justly  proud  of  its  admirable  school-system, 
which  includes  a  college  of  a  technical  type 
and  costs  probably  considcraljly  more  than 
that  of  Salem.  The  salaries  paid  the 
teachers  are  liberal,  more  so  {)robably  than 
is  the  rule  in  this  country,  when  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  Umg  is  considered. 

EXETER   MANAGES   LIKE   A  BUSINESS 

The  minor  departments  show  careful 
economy  of  management  in  the  English  city. 
Expenses  are  rigidly  kept  down,  yet  the 

results  compare  favorably  with  those  at- 
tained by  our  own  cities.  The  very  eflkicnt 
sanilar)'  dej>arlment  cost  Exeter  only  $7,231, 
yet  its  duties  are  much  more  comprchensi\'e 
than  those  of  the  same  department  in  .Amer- 
ican cities.  The  si)lendid  work  of  the 
sanitary  dej>arlmenls  throughout  England 
has  given  nearly  every  village  a  safe  watcr- 
8up])ly,  and  has  practically  eliminated 


typhoid  fe\cr,  which  is  such  a  scourge  in 
our  own  country. 

With  the  exception  of  the  mayor  (who 
sen'es  without  pay),  the  higher  city  ofTiriafs 
of  Exeter  receive  larger  salaries  than  those 
of  Salem.  The  English  municipality  be- 
lieves in  securing  the  best  men  possible  for 
its  important  offices,  and  it  pays  them  ade- 
quate salaries. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  Exeter  is  nig- 
gardly in  expenditure  in  any  respect,  or  that 
it  suffers  from  comparison  with  an  American 
city.  It  is  weli  ])avcd,  well-lighted,  and 
j)ro\  ifled  with  all  mcKli  rn  conveniences.  Its 
retail  shops  are  superior  to  those  of  the 
average  American  community  of  much, 
larger  size.  It  has  provided  beautiful  parks 
for  its  people,  while  its  venerable  and  splen- 
did cathedral  gives  it  an  air  of  distinction 
not  to  be  attained  by  our  new-world  cities. 
It  is  in  no  respect  behind  our  .Vnierican 
cities  in  enteq»n?e  and  public  spirit,  yet  it 
manacje?  its  niunicii)al  housekeeping  for 
about  two-thirds  the  amount  expended 
by  a  much  smaller  American  city.  What 
is  the  reascm?  It  is  true  that  wages  are 
lower  and  supplies  che^jcr.  but  this  fart 
flrw5  not  account  for  the  large  margin  of 
diHerence.  i'herc  are  certain  other  reasons 
which  do  not  appear  upon  the  surfoce,  and 
which  apply  not  only  to  Exeter  and  Salem, 
but  in  general  to  municipal  government 
in  England  and  .America. 

NO  CRAFT  IN  THE  ENGLISH  TOWN 

These  reasons  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

(i)  The  entire  ahsence  of  graft.    1  asked 
the  mayor  of  E.xeter  this  question: 

"Is  there  any  such  thing  as  graft  in  your 
municipal  affairs?" 

He  replied  inst,tn;l\  and  emphatically: 
"There  is  no  such  thing  as  grail  in  Exeter, 
and  what  is  more,  there  is  no  such  thing  in 
any  city  hi  England." 

I  asked  the  same  fjuestion  of  many  indi 
viduals  in  all  parts  of  England,  and  the 
reply  was  in\ariably  the  same:  "  i  here  is  no 
such  thing  as  graft  in  English  dty  govern- 
ments." 

There  may  be.  possibly,  exceptions  here 
and  there,  hvt  1  have  every  rcas'Ti  to  believe 
that  the  men  I  questioned  in  dilicreni  walks 
of  life  were  sincere,  and  that  the  statement 
made  by  them  is  substantially  true.  This 
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delightful  state  of  affairs,  which  seems  sim- 
ply incredible  to  an  American,  has  not 
always  existed  in  England.  There  was 
a  time  when  English  cities  could  show  a 
condition  of  political  corruption  -which 
rivaled  the  palmiest  days  of  ring-rule  in 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  Before  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Hill  of  1832,  elections 
were  notoriously  corrupt.  At  the  election 
of  1826  the  Corporation  of  Leicester  spent 
$50,000  to  secure  the  election  of  a  political 
partisan,  and  mortgaged  city  property  to 
obtain  the  money.  The  diversion  of  j)ublic 
funds  for  private  profit  was  admitted  and 
defended.  The  passage  of  successive  re- 
form bills  from  1832  to  1867  completely 
changed  this  situation.  The  laws  which 
govern  municij)alities  arc  so  carefully  drawn, 
there  are  so  many  checks  and  safeguards, 
that  the  systematic  looting  of  a  public 
treasury,  so  common  in  this  country,  is 
next  to  im|K>ssible  in  Kngland.  The  laws 
which  define  contracts,  which  govern  the 
handling  of  municipal  funds,  which  guard 
against  the  combining  of  public  and  pri- 
vate interests  on  the  part  of  city  otTicials, 
are  very  rigid  and  the  penalties  most  severe. 
The  English  law  makes  it  as  easy  as  |)OS- 
sible  for  &  man  to  do  right  by  providing  a 
quick  passage  between  the  door  of  his  olTice 
and  the  door  of  the  penitentiary  in  case  of 
wrongdoing. 

STOPPING  TILE   LITTLE  LEAKS 

(2)  Economy  of  administration.  The 
English  citizen  is  burdened  by  excessive 
taxation  for  national  j)urposes.  The  up- 
keep of  the  emjjire,  the  necessity  of  enor- 
mous ex{>enses  for  army  and  navy,  the 
maintenance  of  a  royal  establishment,  place  a 
terrible  burden  of  taxation  ujx^n  the  people. 
The  citi;ccn  has  learned  by  stem  necessity 
to  practise  economy  in  his  own  civic  house- 
hold. He  cannot  afford  such  expensive 
luxuries  as  defaulting  town- treasurers.  He 
looks  at  every  shilling  before  it  is  spent. 
When  you  analyze  the  accounts  of  an 
American  city,  you  fmd  that  a  sum  of  sur- 
prising magnitude  is  spent  for  *' extras." 
This  expenditure  often  takes  the  form  of 
petty  graft,  by  which  supj>lies  bought  by 
thf  city  fmd  their  way  into  private  hands. 
There  may  be  no  intentional  dishonesty 
involved.    What  is  the  good 


public  office  if  no  perquisites  go  with  it? 
These  "extras"  are  cut  out  of  an  English 
city's  budget.  No  supplies  are  bought 
which  are  not  actually  needed.  An  Amer- 
ican city  buys  the  best  in  the  market  at  the 
highest  price  and  generally  in  much  greater 
quantities  than  the  actual  necessity  retjuires. 

The  city  solicitor  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  in 
commenting  on  the  efficiency  and  economy 
of  work  done  by  the  different  city  depart- 
ments under  the  commission  plan,  by  which 
city  expenses  in  Haverhill  have  been  reduced 
about  one-half,  made  this  statement:  "You 
will  ask,  how  did  this  happen?  Did  we 
have  a  crowd  of  grafters  who  were  robbing 
you?  I  have  never  seen  anything  that  I 
could  actually  put  my  finger  on,  in  the  way 
of  stealing.  It  was  not  stolen;  it  just  went, 
just  as  any  man's  money  will  leak  out  of  his 
business,  and  he  will  assign,  if  he  does  not 
attend  to  his  business  or  if  he  has  no  sort 
of  business  management.  The  change  has 
been  brought  about  by  personal  super- 
vision." 

It  is  the  little  leaks  in  the  city's  purse, 
the  extra\  aganccs  for  which  no  one  is  re- 
sponsible, probably  more  than  actual  graft, 
which  account  for  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  maintenance  between  our  cities  and 
those  of  Flngland.  It  is  our  proverbial 
wastefulness  and  improvidence,,  our 
"grand"  way  of  doing  things,  our  habit 
of  living  up  to  our  income  and  a  Httle 
more,  which  swell  the  totals  of  our  munic- 
ipal ex[)enditures.  No  one  wishes  our 
cities  to  be  mean  and  niggardly.  We  should 
be  generous,  especially  in  the  j>ayment  of 
such  deserving  officials  as  our  public  school- 
teachers, but  there  are  many  places  where 
personal  su|)er\ision  and  a  rigid  economy 
will  save  large  sums  of  money. 

NO  CITY  POLITICS  IN  EXETER 

(3)  Municipal  enterprises  and  business 
principles  in  administration.  The  men 
who  compose  an  English  city  government 
look  upon  its  operation  as  a  business  projx)- 
sition  pure  and  simple.  They  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  city  just  as  they  would  conduct 
their  own  business  affairs,  and  they  are 
profoundly  astonished  when  they  are  told 
that  any  one  ever  looks  at  the  matter  in 
any  other  light.  .American  j)oliticians  are, 
however,  still  under  the  obsession  that  busi- 
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ness  somehow  ceases  tx)  be  business  when 
it  is  conducted  under  the  name  of  a  munic* 
ipaliQr.  Municipal  enterprises  are  a  source 
of  large  actual  profit  to  English  cities,  be- 
cause they  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
political  influence  and  are  managed  on 
hLriclly  business  principles.  I'he  only  real 
reason  advanced  against  municipal  owner- 
ship in  this  country  is  the  charge  that  these 
enterprises  would  be  uscfl  for  corrupt  polit- 
ical purposes.  This  is  not  an  argument; 
it  is  simply  an  admission  that  we  are  Ici^s 
capable  and  honest  in  the  conduct  of  our 
municipal  affairs  than  the  people  of  England. 
The  only  factors  which  affect  the  situatioii 
when  an  cnterjirise  chan.tics  from  private  to 
public  hands  are  those  of  comjjctence  and 
honesty  of  management.  The  city  cannot 
of  course  take  a  discredited  and  unsuccessful 
enterprbe,  with  womout  machinery,  at  a 
ridiculously  inflated  valuation,  and  make  a 
success  of  it.  It  has  tcx.^  often  happened 
that  such  enteqjrises  Irnve  been  unloaded 
upon  our  cities,  and  the  failure  which  has 
resulted  has  been  triimiphantly  set  forth 
as  a  failure  of  the  principle  of  municipal 
ownership.  Those  who  believe  in  munic- 
ipnl  ownership  hold  simply  that  a  success- 
ful public  service  corjx)ration  will  be  equally 
successful  in  the  hands  of  the  ciiy,  provided 
the  dty  can  secure  competent  and  honest 
service^  Thb  service  the  Knglish  city  is 
able  to  command,  and  the  result  is  that  in 
many  cases  municipal  undertakings  show 
lu'tter  management  and  larger  ]jrofits  than 
privately  managed  companies. 

(4)  The  sense  of  civic  pride  and  respon- 
sibility. American  cities  are  looking  for 
relief  from  corruption  throuLjh  the  commis- 
sion plan  and  othur  new  schemes  of  munic- 
ipal administration.  Disappointment  will 
follow  pro[>osed  changes  of  charter  and 
methods  of  government  unless  a  new  type 
of  men  is  developed  to  administer  the  new 
forms.  WTien  men  are  actuated  by  a  high 
sense  of  duty,  almost  any  system  is  satis- 
factory, while  the  best  system  e\  er  de\  ised 
can  be  made  intolerable  by  men  who  are 
determined  upon  reaping  private  profit 
irom  public  office.  The  secret  of  the  suc- 
cr^*^  of  mviniciixil  government  in  Kngland  is 
not  to  iu'  found  in  the  svstcm  nor  in  any 
material  ad\uniageh,  but  in  honest  and 
efficient  management  Men  can  be  found 


in  e\  cry  city  who  are  ready,  without  remj 
neiaticm,  to  serve  the  dty  with  the  same  inua- 
ligence  and  loyalty  which  they  show  m  ik 

conduct  of  their  owti  affairs.  Men  of  hvzi. 
capacity  and  high  business  ability,  men  c- 
a  ty])e  who  are  "  too  busy"  in  our  countn  ti 
scne  the  public,  are  to  be  found  in  tie 
committee-rooms  of  every  dty  and  tomi  k 
England,  devoting  hours  of  every  wedc  Is 
the  common  good.  Men  are  also  found  in 
tho  subordinate  paid  positions  who  have  2 
sense  of  pride  in  their  work,  who  feel  tkt 
they  arc  serving  e\cii  m  dieir  humble  poii- 
tions  for  more  than  wages  —  for  patriotisD! 
and  \o\  c  of  their  city.  Loyalty  and  patriot- 
ism and  ci\ic  pride  arc  developed  to  aa 
astonishing  extent  in  ail  grades  oi  tk 
service. 

Does  this  come  naturally  to  men  who  are 
bom  in  a  venerable  dty  like  Exeter,  which 
prints  as  a  commonplace  in  its  annual  "  Bb^ 
Book"  a  list  of  mayors  going  back  to  trit 
year  t2oo?  Do  we  fail  in  this  respect  be- 
cause our  cities  are  new  and  raw  and  pro- 
vincial? Or  is  it  because  we  do  not  take 
government  of  our  cities  seriously  enough - 
because  we  are  laddng  in  dignity  and  sdf- 
respect,  because  we  make  the  holding  c'- 
office  cheaji  and  common,  and  fail  to  invi^: 
our  civic  life  with  tiie  importance  whia 
shouM  attend  it? 

I  was  invited  by  the  mayor  of  Exeter  to 
visit  the  police  court,  at  which  he  sits  once 
a  week  as  mai^istrate.  His  entrance 
solemnly  announced  by  the  mace-bear^' 
in  his  official  uniform.  The  mayor  himst'- 
a  plain  business  man  of  the  city,  was 
in  the  red,  sable-trimmed  robe  of  his  office 
v.'ith  the  hea\y,  <j;o]d,  civic  chain  about  hi- 
neck.  This  was  not  the  ostentation  of  a: 
aristtxracy.  The  English  municipality  ij 
the  most  democratic  institution  on  the  fate 
of  the  earth.  These  things  were  the  sjrin 
bols  of  a  dvic  dignity  and  self -res  ]>t^^t  a»i 
seriousness  of  pury>osc  which  lifted  the  pr" 
reedin«rs  of  a  Nen.'  humble  court  into  tlv 
realm  of  impressiveness  and  imyjortanti.^ 
These  external  symbob  our  dties,  of  courst 
cannot  have.  We  possess  no  dvic  rcga& 
dating  back  to  the  days  of  Henry  VTL,  v;hc" 
the  sword  of  state  was  given  by  that  m^' 
arch  to  I'.xeier  m  token  of  "faithhil 
valiant  service."  Somehow,  \%ithout  ll-^" 
symbob  we  must  arouse  a  dvic  pride  and  > 
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sense  of  responsibility  which  will  result  in 
"  faithful  and  valiant  ser\ice,"  even  in  times 
of  peace. 

The  question  of  an  honest  government 
for  our  cities  is  not  merely  one  of  finance. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  saving  a  few  dollars  in 
one  department  or  another.  Civic  waste 
and  extravagance  are  tokens  of  misgovcrn- 
ment,  and  misgovcmment  is  something 
which  profoundly  concerns  ever)'  citizen. 
The  misgovemment  of  a  city,  the  appro- 


priation of  public  funds  for  private  profits, 
or  even  the  extravagant  use  of  public  funds 
may  result  in  physical  suffering  and  death 
through  the  waste  of  the  city's  resources. 
Wc  pay  the  price  in  pestilence  and  crime. 
We  j)ay  it  also  in  the  lowering  of  the  moral 
tone  of  the  community,  in  the  inevitable 
reaction  upon  the  standards  which  prevail 
in  private  business,  and  in  the  loss  of  those 
high  ideals  which  are  essential  to  the  per- 
manence of  democracy. 


THE  WAY  TO  HEALTH 

SOME  STOMACHS  I  ILWE  KNOV\T»4 
BY 

DR.  EUGENE  YATES  JOHNSON 

(LOVISVILLE  medical  EXAlltNEB  or  THE  EQUITADLK  LITE) 


ALONG  acquaintance  with  stomachs 
has  shown  me  that  they  have 
•  individuality,  just  like  people. 
They  can  be  petted  and  "spoiled"  like 
children;  they  can  acquire  bad  habits 
like  young  men  and  women;  and  they 
become  weak  and  decrepit  like  old  people. 

To  me,  therefore,  a  stomach  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  muscular  pouch  sus- 
pended in  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen 
just  under  the  ribs  —  something  more  also 
than  an  intricate  piece  of  plumbing.  It 
is  a  living  creature,  with  whims  and  ca- 
prices —  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  helpless 
and  most  abused  creatures  in  the  world. 
I  can  close  my  eyes  and  recall  one  after 
another  as  distinctly  as  a  "settlement" 
worker  recalls  the  children  of  the  slums. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  called  to  see  a 
baby  six  months  old  and  weighing  only 
seven  pounds.  It  was  a  poor,  wizened 
little  mite  with  an  ever-hungry  look  in  its 
eyes,  and  it  presented  a  most  pitiful  aj)- 
pearance.  Somehow,  looking  at  it,  you 
felt  as  if  you  would  do  anything  to  help 
it.  I  learned  that  it  had  been  a  fine, 
healthy  child  until  it  was  about  four 


months  old.  The  mother  said  that  it  then 
began  to  spit  up  all  its  food.  She  impressed 
it  upon  me  that  the  baby  didn't  seem  sick 
at  the  stomach  at  all;  it  just  spit  up  its 
food  and  gradually  lost  weight.  She  told 
me  that  she  had  tried  ever\'thing  in  the 
way  of  food  without  being  able  to  find  any- 
thing that  could  be  retained.  She  went 
over  the  list  of  what  she  had  tried,  a  list 
which  included  every  known  patent-food  in 
addition  to  bread,  gravy,  potatoes,  eggs, 
chicken,  and  so  on.  The  child  was  hterally 
star\  ing;  it  would  seize  upon  any  sort  of 
food  with  the  greatest  eagerness,  but  the 
stomach  was  so  irritated  and  hurt  by  bad 
feeding  that  it  rejected  everything  at  once. 

I  explained  to  the  mother  that  an  in- 
fant's stomach  was  not  like  a  grown 
person's;  that  it  will  not  digest  food  that 
would  be  perfectly  good  for  even  an  older 
child,  for  it  is  not  provided  with  complete 
digestive  glands  and  juices;  that  as  it 
grew  •older  these  would  develop  —  pro- 
vided they  were  not  overworked  while 
the  little  stomach  was  still  in  an  un- 
developed state.  I  told  her  that  the 
stomach  of  an  infant  is  not  placed  in  the 
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same  position  that  it  occupies  in  later 
life,  being  more  nearly  upright,  and  that 
when  it  gets  full  it  simply  runs  over  as  a 
bottle  would,  which  accounted  for  the  fact 
that  the  baby  did  not  seem  sick  when  it 
^it  up  its  fo{xl. 

Then  followed  a  long,  hard  fight  for 
the  baby's  life.  It  was  hard  to  convince 
the  mother  that  the  baby  wouldn't  starve 
if  it  didn't  get  everything  that  it  wanted 
to  eat;  that  the  stomach  can  do  only  a 
certain  amount  of  work;  and  that  when 
overworked  even  by  too  mudi  good  food 
it  rises  in  revolt.  Finally.  I  explained  that 
if  overfeeding  is  persisted  in,  there  comes 
a  time  when  nothing  can  be  digested. 
The  glands  which  should  develop  and  pour 
out  the  digestive  juice  stop  from  over- 
work, and  the  child  dies  from  starvation. 
In  this  case  the  damage  had  already  been 
done;  in  .spite  of  the  most  devoted  treat- 
ment, the  child  died. 

The  weU-meamog  friend  or  relative 
who  Ihinks  that  ''the  poor  little  thing  is 
starving  and  should  be  fed  more"  often 
docs  an  amount  of  harm  which  nothing  can 
correct.  No  matter  how  simple  the  food 
an  infant  may  be  getting,  or  now  little,  if 
the  cliild  looks  well  and  is  contented  and  is 
gaining  weight,  that  food  is  sullicient. 

1  was  tailed  to  see  another  child  about 
two  years  old  which  had  developed  a  per- 
sbtent  fc\er.  The  mother  had  tried 
quinine  and  all  the  household  remedies 
that  she  could  hear  of.  yet  the  child  grew 
gradually  weaker,  paler,  and  thinner,  and 
had  a  constant  fever.  I  found  it  fretful 
and  peevish.  It  cried  on  all  occasions. 
Nothing  pleased  or  interested  it.  The 
stools  were  full  of  mucus,  and  it  seemed  to 
be  in  constant  pain.  The  mother,  who 
was  very  inteliii'i  nt  insisted  that  the  diet 
was  all  right,  but  1  was  equally  sure  there 
had  been  an  error  somewhere  Uy  treat- 
ment and  rigid  diet  the  condition  improved 
somewhat,  but  the  chUd  did  not  get  well. 
After  a  week  or  two  I  hap[)cned  to  be 
present  one  day  when  an  aunt  who  lived 
in  the  hou.se  came  in  and  oftered  the  child 
two  or  three  chocolate  drops.  I  asked 
her  if  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving 
the  dlild  can.i>  ^l  .-  said.  "Why.  yes.  I 
give  her  chocolate  drops  nearl\'  every  da\-." 
When  1  told  her  that  in  all  priibability 


her  kindness  was  responsible  for  the 
child's  condition,  she  was  indignant;  but 
after  I  had  insisted  that  she  discontinue 
it  the  baby  rapidly  recovered  its  usual 
health. 

Very  often  these  children  recover  and 
grow  up  to  be  weak  and  sickly  men  and 
women  who  have  chronic  dyspepsia  and 
indigestion.  I  have  under  my  care  now 
a  man  who  has  had  indigestion  all  his 
life.  His  pleasures  of  eating  are  paid  for 
with  interest,  for  he  never  eats  heartily 
without  suffering  afterward.  The  glands 
of  his  stomach  have  never  fully  devefoped, 
and  he  cannot  digest  properly.  Added  to 
this,  and  caused  by  it,  is  a  tendency  to 
faint  on  the  shghtest  provocation.  He 
says  that  he  "inherited  stomach-trouble"; 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  forced  on  him 
when  a  child  b\-  a  fond  but  foolish  parent. 

Many  of  the  stomachs  I  have  known 
have  summoned  me  to  their  aid  on  "the 
morning  after  a  ni^t  out."  In  order  to 
understand  what  has  happened  in  such 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
the  stomach  is  lined  with  a  delicate  mem- 
brane which  is  full  of  glands;  these 
glands  manufacture  what  we  call  "gastric 
juice"  —  chiefly  hydrochloric  acid  and 
{K'psin  with  water.  When  food  enters  the 
stomach  this  juice  is  poured  out  to  dis- 
solve or  digest  the  food.  When  alcohol 
in  any  form  is  taken  into  the  stomach  it 
acts  in  the  same  way  but  much  more 
quickly  than  food.  After  taking  a  drink 
or  two,  a  man  becomes  hungry  and 
thirsty;  eating  and  drinking  to  excess,  he 
soon  tills  his  stomach,  and  the  stomach 
stops  like  a  clock.  The  contents  ferment 
and  produce  a  large  amount  of  poisonous 
gas.  This,  added  to  the  poison  from  the 
excess  of  alcohol,  is  absorbed  and  pro- 
duces distressing  results.  K\ en  the  action 
of  the  heart  may  be  interfered  with  by  the 
pressure  of  a  stomach  distended  with  gaj>. 
If  the  dose  is  terge.  the  stomach  rejects  it 
at  once  —  which  is  the  reason  \>-  !i\  >  many 
become  sick  after  drinking  heavily.  If 
the  amount  of  poison  absorbed  be  not  too 
large,  the  man  falls  into  a  stupor  from  which 
he  awakes  with  all  the  symptoms  ol  the 
"morning  after."  There  has  been  suf- 
ficient time  for  him  to  absorb  a  large 
amoui.t  of  poison,  giving  him  a  wretched 
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headache,  a  sick  stomach,  and  a  "dark- 
,    brown"  taste.    Men  who  seldom  drink 
I    are  the  greatest  sufferers  in  this  way; 
I    habitual  drinkers  become  more  or  less 
accustomed  to  these  poisons. 

Here  are  two  cases  which  show  what 
,    happens  when  the  stomach  suddenly  goes 
I    on  a  strike:  Some  time  ago  I  was  called 
.    to  see  a  young  lady  whose  friends  thought 
that  she  was  dying.    She  had  complained 
f    of  feeling  ill  at  a  neighbor's,  and  had 
started   home,   falling  in  her  doorway. 
,    I  found  her  heart  very  weak,  and  she  was 
,    in  great  pain.    She  was  just  able  to  tell 
',    me  that  she  had  eaten  a  saucer  of  straw- 
*    berries  at  lunch  and  had  afterward  drunk 
J    a  glass  of  ice-water.    The  result  was  a 
complete  stoppage  of  digestion,  with  a  con- 
gestion of  the  stomach.    After  empty- 
ing her  stomach   the  worst  symptoms 
were  relieved.    Evidently  she  had  not 
eaten  too  much,  but  the  sudden  chill  of 
'    the  ice-water  was  sufficient  to  stop  the 
'    action  of  the  stomach. 

A  man  past  fifty  who  had  some  stomach 
'    trouble  became  overheated  one  afternoon. 
'    He  cooled  off  rather  suddenly  under  a  fan 
and  went  to  his  evening  meal  and  ate 
heartily.    Immediately   after   eating  he 
'   drank  a  large  glass  of  very  cold  water. 
In  less  than  five  minutes  he  had  an  acute 
pain  in  the  region  of  his  stomach.  A 
doctor  was  hurriedly  summoned  and  he 
found  the  man  suffering  greatly,  very  weak, 
and  nauseated.    In  spite  of  all  efforts  to 
save  him.  he  died  of  heart-failure  in  a  few 
hours. 

I  often  find  it  necessary  to  go  to  the 
relief  of  a  stomach  that  has  not  enough 
acid  to  enable  it  to  digest  the  food.  When 
the  food  enters  the  stomach,  the  gastric 
juice  {3ours  out  as  usual,  but  it  contains 
so  little  acid  that  the  pepsin  cannot  act. 
The  result  is  that  the  man  has  a  feeling  of 
heaviness  as  if  he  had  swallowed  a  hard- 
boiled  egg  and  it  had  lodged  somewhere 
and  would  go  neither  up  nor  down.  This 
is  often  accompanied  by  sour  belching  and 
by  heartburn.  Nature  has  made  a  wise 
I)rovision  in  this  instance.  The  air  is  full 
of  germs  that  cause  fermentation  Uke 
yeast-germs,  and  our  food  contains  many 
of  them.  In  health,  the  acid  of  the 
stomach  kills  them;  but  if  the  acid  is  weak. 


they  increase  and  ferment,  making  an 
acid  which  partially  serves  the  purpose 
of  causing  the  pepsin  to  act.  The  fer- 
mentation is  what  causes  the  belching  and 
heartburn,  but  as  soon  as  the  add  is 
formed,  the  digestion  proceeds,  and  the  man 
feels  all  right  till  the  next  meal.  Because 
of  this  partial  digestion,  these  people  often 
look  well  and  retain  their  weight  for  a 
considerable  time,  or  until  this  artificial 
acid  (which  is  an  irritant)  influences  the 
stomach  so  that  it  will  not  act  at  all. 

Too  much  acid  is  e.xactly  the  opposite 
condition.  When  the  food  goes  into  the 
stomach  the  gastric  juice  is  poured  out  as 
usual,  but  it  does  not  stop  when  the  food 
is  digested.  Apparently  the  stomach  has 
lost  the  power  of  knowing  when  enough 
acid  has  been  made.  The  excess  of  acid 
irritates  the  lining  of  the  stomach  and 
makes  it  sore.  The  stomach,  being  ir- 
ritated, does  the  only  thing  that  it  knows 
—  it  calls  for  food.  When  more  food  is 
eaten,  it  mixes  with  the  acid  and  weakens 
it.  VoT  a  time  the  hunger-j)ain  passes 
off,  but  it  returns  as  soon  as  the  stomach 
is  again  empty  —  and  so  it  goes  on  causing 
the  sufferer  to  keep  the  stomach  full  all 
the  time.  The  symptoms  are  a  burning 
pain  about  the  end  of  the  breast-bone  or 
'*pit  of  the  stomach,"  and  frequently  great 
tenderness.  Many  women  cannot  wear 
corsets  that  press  on  this  spot  for  this 
reason.  Then  follow  the  hunger-pain  and 
a  feeling  of  emptiness  —  the  "all-gone" 
feeling. 

This  condition  may  go  on  to  a  worse 
one  —  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  The  sufferer 
may  eat  food  containing  rough  particles, 
and  when  the  churning  or  mixing  motion 
of  the  stomach  occurs  these  rough  par- 
ticles may  scratch  the  lining.  It  may  be  a 
tiny  scratch,  so  small  that  it  could  not  be 
seen  by  the  naked  eye,  yet  the  acid  makes 
it  sore.  It  gets  larger  and  sorer  all  the  . 
time,  just  as  a  scratch  on  your  finger  would 
be  affected  if  you  should  put  strong 
vinegar  on  it  daily  and  rub  it  in.  Finally 
an  ulcer  forms  and  begins  to  bleed;  the 
man  may  spit  up  blood  and  think  that 
he  has  consumption.  Sometimes  there  is 
only  a  slight  pain,  and  no  attention  is  paid 
to  it  until  it  suddenly  becomes  serious. 
Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean. 
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I  was  called  to  sec  a  yniinf:  lack  at  night. 
She  had  viuk-nl  pain  in  tlic  abdomen  and 
was  "all  doubled  up."  After  relieving 
her  tempocarily,  I  found  that  the  s>anp- 
toms  were  very  much  like  thusc  of  appen- 
diritis.  A  surpfon  was  called  and  an  im- 
mediate o])erati<)n  was  agreed  upon.  The 
appendix,  however,  was  found  to  be  per- 
fectly normal.  Looking  furthw,  we  found 
a  hole  in  the  stomach  about  the  size  of  a 
lea<i-iiencil  —  a  rlean-rut.  round  hole,  as 
if  a  buUcl  had  passed  through.  It  was  an 
ulcer  of  the  stomadi,  which  had  eaten 
through  the  wall.  Up  to  that  time  there 
had  been  no  pain  nor  other  evidence  of 
disease. 

Another  young  woman,  who  had  always 
been  stout  and  healthy,  was  taken  sud- 
denly with  a  violent  pain  in  her  stomach. 

Ordtnan*  means  failed  to  relieve  it.  On 
the  second  d<i\  I  noticed  a  hard  lump  or 
swelling  at  the  pit  of  the  stuniach.  I 
called  in  a  surgeon  and  he  advised  an 
e]q>loratoiy  operation.  We  found  a  tumor 
enclosing;  the  end  of  the  stom;i(  h  and  an 
ulcer  which  had  made  a  pinhole  jXTfora- 
tion  that  allowed  just  a  small  amount  of 
the  stomach  contents  to  escape.  Nature, 
in  an  elTort  to  protect  the  re?t  of  the 
abdomen,  had  thr(»\vn  up  this  \v;i]l  (the 
tumor)  and  eileclually  shut  in  tlie  escaping 
material. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  man  who  was 
the  pirtiirc  of  lualth.  lie  consulted  me 
about  rheumatism  «nd  did  not  say  a  word 
about  his  stomach.  He  showed  me  where 
the  pain  was  —  in  his  back  and  on  the 
left  side,  a  place  about  as  big  as  a  silver 
dollar.  He  had  rubbed  liniments  on  it  till 
he  was  nearly  blistered,  and  had  exhausted 
the  list  of  patent  rheumatic  cur«.  Even- 
tually it  was  found  that  he  had  an  ulcer  on 
the  back  part  of  his  stomach,  and  his  pain 
disap|>cared  nfter  appropriate  treatment. 
•  This  condition  comes  to  those  who  arc 
very  nervous  from  any  cause  —  shock, 
worry,  grief,  dissipation;  from  eating 
f(KK|  Unt  highly  sea  nni  rl;  nnd  fnnfi  c\cr<- 
sive  smoking  or  drinking.  Nervous  in- 
digestion is  most  peculiar.  The  man  who 
has  it  cannot  eat  without  trouble.  Some- 
times he  has  too  much  acid,  and  some- 
times not  enough.  Some  days  a  meal  will 
agree  perfectly  with  him,  and  the  next  day 


the  same  kind  of  food  will  disagree.  In 
desperation  he  lea\cs  off  one  article  of 
food  after  another  until  nothing  is  left; 
then  he  gets  thin  and  cross  and  looks  at 
life  through  dark  glasses.  Once  in  a  while 
he  throws  caution  to  the  winds  ami  e.-it5 
anything  that  he  likes,  and  is  mucJi  sur- 
prised to  find  that  it  does  not  hurt  hiiii. 
Then  he  jumps  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
last  tablet  or  powder  that  he  bought  has 
cured  him;  he  repeats  the  meal  next  day, 
and  is  dejected  when  he  finds  that  he 
suffers  as  much  as  ever.  Cases  like  this 
are  a  never-failing  source  of  revenue 
for  the  patent-mt-dicine  maker,  who  puts 
up  attractive  .signs  in  the  street-cars  and 
says  that  you  can  eat  all  you  want  and 
when  you  want  if  you  will  only  take  his 
pills  afterward. 

This  is  one  of  the  hardest  forms  of 
stomach  trouble  to  cure,  and  it  taxes  t he- 
most  skilful  physician  to  relieve  it.  It  i* 
caused  by  anything  that  weakens  the 
body  or  lowers  its  vitality. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  describe  in 
one  article  ail  of  the  diiierent  kinds  of 
troubled  stomachs,  but  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  mention  a  curious  condition  due 
to  swallowini^  air.  I  saw.  a  case  of  a 
yount:  man  who  was  annoyed  exceedingly 
by  excessive  and  persistent  belching.  He 
tried  all  kinds  of  remedies  without  result. 
I  found  that  he  chewcni  his  food  with  his 
lips  open,  and  drank  a  large  qtiantil\-  of 
water  with  his  meals.  He  ;ite  and  drank 
rapidly,  with  the  result  that  he  ^wallowed 
more  air  than  food.  By  regulating  his 
eating,  the  belching  stopped  — and  a  source 
of  revenue  f)!  jvitent  digp<5tives  was  cut 
otT.  liicycle  riders  and  automobilists  who 
are  exposed  to  strong  drafts  of  air  are 
extremely  liable  to  have  this  condition 
unless  they  keep  the  mouth  dosed  and 
breathe  throuirh  the  no^e. 

When  a  man  s  sit)mach  begins  to  go 
wrong,  he  starts  on  the  dovi  n  grade.  If 
it  were  his  watch  or  his  automobile  or  his 
ty]vnvriter  he  would  at  once  rail  in  a 
man  who  has  spent  bi<  life  mainly  in 
repairing  that  particular  kind  of  mechan- 
ism— and  not  an  ordinary  blacksmith. 
Strange  that  the  same  man  will  allow 
ahno.st  any  kind  of  a  doctor  to  tinker  with 
his  stomach! 
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HALF  OF  COLORADO'S  I'RISONKUS  I  AKEN  OUT  OF  STKIPF^  AND  THKA  PF.I)  AS  MEN  — 
MOUNTAIN  CAMVS  OF  CONVICTS  THAT  REQUllUS  NO  ARMED  GUARDS 

BY 

EUGENE  L.  BERTRAND 


IS  THE  penal  system  of  the  whole  world 
wrong?  The  experience  of  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Tynan,  warden  of  the 
Colorado  State  Penitentiary  at  Cafion  City, 
leaves  that  impression. 

Mr.  Tynan  believes  that  the  i^reatcr 
number  of  convicts  in  his  prison  arc  not 
habitual  criminals  from  clioicc.  He  blames 
drink  for  90  per  cent,  of  the  crime  com- 
mitted by  the  prisoners  in  his  care. 

Primarily,  the  warden's  idea  is  that  out- 
door work  is  a  panacea  lor  moral  ills.  Then 
there  is  a  weU-groundcd  belief  that  much 
can  be  done  with  a  prisoner  if  he  is  trusted 
and  given  "a  square  deal."  Putting  these 
two  ideas  together.  Mr.  Tynan  has  worked 
out  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  prison 
reform:  He  has  established  three  camps 
of  convicts  in  the  mountains.  E\ery  day, 
except  Sunday,  for  cii^ht  hours,  the  men 
work  at  road  building  for  the  state.  Every 
man  is  put  on  his  honor  not  to  try  to  escape. 
There  are  no  armed  guards  to  shoot  down 
these  "trusties."  If  they  chose  tf)  do  so, 
every  one  of  them  could  lay  down  his  pick 
and  shovel  and  run  for  freedom.  By  day  an 
unarmed  overseer  superintends  the  work 
of  road  construction;  by  night  a  comict, 
selected  for  the  purix)se.  patrols  the  tented 
cam{)  -  more  to  keep  marauders  out  than 
to  keep  the  convicts  in.  He  carries  a  rifle, 
the  only  one  in  the  camp.  As  he  sleeps  all 
day,  it  would  be  easy  for  mutinous  con\  icts 
to  get  j)ossession  of  the  weaj^on  and  slay 
the  overseer,  who  occupies  a  little  tent  of 
his  own.    Hut  nothing  of  the  kind  happens. 

Thanks  to  a  law  recently  [>assed  by 
the  Legislature,  these  outdoor  "trusties" 
earn  ten  days  olT  their  sentence  in  every 
thirty  days  served  in  this  outdoor  work  — 


this  in  addition  to  the  usual  time  allowed 
olT  for  good  behavior.  A  man  sening  a 
ten-year  sentence  can,  by  good  behavior, 
earn  hb  freedom  in  five  years,  two  months, 
and  seven  days  of  sentetu  i-. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Prison  rules  arc 
relaxed.  Tile  men  may  talk  to  each  other 
the  same  as  any  workingmen.  W  hen  the 
day's  work  is  done,  they  troop  down  to  the 
camji  for  their  meal.  Then  they  may  play 
baseball,  fish  for  trout  in  the  mountain 
stream,  or  do  anything  they  like  until  nine 
o'clock,  when  they  must  return  to  camp, 
be  accounted  for,  and  go  to  bed.  There 
are  many  mines  and  factories  where  free 
labor  must  obser\  e  more  rigorous  rules. 

"Through  the  confidence  we  repose  in 
prisoners,"  says  Warden  Tynan, /'we  have 
redeemed  all  classes  of  men.  Among  our 
'trusties'  to-day  are  several  life  prisoners 
and  some  who  only  a  few  years  ago  were 
known  as  border  terrors,'  and  yet  we  are" 
workmg  these  men  on  the  highways  with- 
out  guards,  and  all  are  'making  good.' 

"Under  this  system  we  have  found  the 
moral  effect  u[)on  the  prisoners  to  be  of  the 
very  best.  For  one  reason  we  are  now 
pa^oning  most  of  the  prisoners  from  the 
camps  instead  of  from  the  jirison,  as  here- 
tofore. The  man  who  goes  out  into  the 
world  after  serving  his  sentence  at  o  e  of 
the  camps  is  in  better  condition  mentally, 
morally,  and  physically  than  the  man  who 
leaves  from  the  prison.  He  is  better 
eijuipped  to  mingle  with  the  |)ublic. 

"Then  we  teach  responsibility.  Very 
often,  when  we  place  a  man  on  his  honor, 
it  is  the  first  time  in  hb  life  that  any  human 
being  ever  placed  any  trust  in  him.  He 
swells  up  with  theJMadKJiiscovcred  sense  of 
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responsibility  imposed  oil  him  and  he  would 
die  rather  than  break  his  word.  It's  human 
nature,  that's  all.  He  has  something  to  live 
for— to  'make  good'  and  ultimately  take 
his  place  among  men.  It's  a  new  sensa- 
tion and  it  cotmts. 

"The  purely  physical  advantages  of  this 
outdoor  work  are  not  lost  on  the  men.  Wc 
furnish  them  with  better  clothes  and  a  bet- 
ter grade  of  food  than  at  the  prison,  unci 
the  road  work  is  the  one  hope  of  every 
praoner  in  the  institution;  but  we  make 
them  appreciate  and  earn  the  pri\ilege. 

"  The  moral  effect,  of  course,  is  the  impor- 
tant thing.  The  man  who  goes  out  from 
the  prison  to  road  work  and  keeps  his  pledge 
to  me  has  taken  a  long  step  toward  reforma- 
tion. He  tinds  it  pays  to  be  faithful  to  a 
trust  and  to  keep  his  promises,  and  this 
makes  it  caster  for  him  to  keep  faith  with 
any  employer  he  may  have  in  the  future." 

The  pri\ilegc  is  not  granted  indiscrimi- 
nately. From  the  moment  a  y^risoner  enters 
the  penitentiary  he  is  carefully  watched. 
If  he  is  tractable  and  obeys  the  rules,  he  is, 
at  the  end  of  six  months  or  less,  taken  out 
of  stripes  and  put  into  khaki  —  an  oH\e 
shade,  different  from  that  of  the  army. 
Then  the  warden  talks  to  him:  "Now," 
he  says,  "if  you  will  give  roe  a  square  deal, 
I'll  give  you  one.  Be  honest  with  me  and 
yourself  and  I'll  \nit  you  in  a  road  camp 
where  you  can  earn  increased  lime  otf." 

The  prisoner  naturally  promises,  and 
then  the  warden  asks  him  al^ut  his  family 
and  his  former  life.  Full  notes  arc  taken 
of  the  prisoner's  replies,  which  arc  then 
investigated  by  correspondence.  If  the 
prisoner  is  found  truthful,  he  goes  to  a 
camp;  if  not,  he  remains  an  object  of  sus- 
picion until  he  proves  a  rhanj»e  of  heart. 

When  a  man  has  gi\en  indication  of 
reformation  by  faithfulness  at  the  camp 
and  earned  the  right  to  ask  for  still  greater 
freedom,  he  becomes  a  subject  for  parole. 
Here  the  warden  t^ivcs  further  evidence  of 
his  personal  interest  in  the  men  consigned 
to  his  care.  The  paroled  prisoners  may 
take  up  again  their  life  in  the  world,  but 
they  must  observe  certain  rules,  one  of  the 
most  imi>ortant  of  which  is  to  communicate 
with  the  warden  once  a  month.  The  letters 
from  the  paroled  men  come  in  regularly, 
and  the  warden  reads  and  answers  every  one 


of  them.  Here  are  sample  letters  from 
two  paroled  men: 

 Iowa,  March  30,  1910. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  iim  plad  to  tell  v<>u  I  am  at  work  at  last. 
Tliank  Ciod  for  it,  and  my  arm  aiid  shoulder 
are  almost  as  good  as  ever,  although  my  head 
pains  me  a  good  deal  yet,  but  I  hope  to  prt 
over  that  also  and  soon  be  myself  again.  Well, 
sir,  I  was  very  grateful  for  your  last  letter  to 
me  and  it  lets  me  see  I  have  a  friend  in  you. 
You  know  you  told  me  when  I  saw  you  last 
that  anything  I  asked  from  you,  if  ii  was  possi- 
ble for  you  to  do  it,  you  would  do  so  wiUingly 
if  I  kept  my  promise  to  be  a  man  and  do  right. 
Well,  sir,  by  God's  help,  I  have  tried  my  level 
best  to  do  so  and  not  ^sappoint  you  or  Mr. 

 or  any  of  my  friends,  and  1  think  it  is 

really  the  only  thinj^  to  do.  Oh,  if  I  only  had 
this  parole  oti  my  mind,  sir,  I  should  be  a  happy 
man,  and  all  I  ask  of  you  ts  to  try  and  help  me 
out  and  I  will  never  forget  it  to  you  lont^  a- 
I  live.  Well,  sir,  I  have  spent  a  bit  of  money 
and  put  it  to  good  use,  such  as: 

Khaki  suit  of  working  clothes    .   .  .  S3 .  00 


Working  shoes  3 . 00 

Hat  1. 00 

Tuljacco   .  yo 

5  pairs  of  socks  65 

Total  .^5 


Let  me  hear  from  yuu  as  soon  as  possible, 
id  obUge,      Yours  humbly, 


And  this  was  the  warden^s  answer: 

My  dear  B  

I  am  very  glad  to  Icirn  that  you  arc  at  last 
aUe  to  do  a  little  sumething,  at  least  enough  to 
pet  crrrri^c,  and  T  !i<i|>r  ilial  ifu-  ]iain  in  the  h(.-,nl 
that  you  speak  of  will  soon  pass  away  and  leave 
you  well  and  sound  again.  Your  time  will  be 
up  in  July;  and  while  the  waiting  may  be  a 
little  grinding,  I  am  sure  you  have  the  ner\'e  to 
stick  it  out  —  so  just  lake  a  fresh  hitch  in  your 
belt  and  go  right  along  with  the  feeling  that 
you  will  soon  Ik?  free  and  that  I  will  be  very 
glad  to  send  you  your  release  just  as  soon  *^ 
I  can  do  so. 

Seattis,  April  I,  X9ia 

To  Warden  T\'na\: 

Dear  Sir:  I  take  great  pleasure  in  being 
able  to  inform  you  that  I  am  getting  along 
nicely  here  and  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the 
encouraging  letter  which  I  received  from  you. 
I  am  living  at  home  with  ray  mother,  and  you 
can  believe  me  she  is  the  best  friend  on  earth 
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to  me.   I  thank  you  for  your  consent  to  write 

to  (a  convict  still  serving 

out  his  sentence)  and  will  addrt-ss  his  kitcr  in 
your  care.  

The  warden's  reply ; 

April  6th,  1910. 

Dear  Sis: 

I  have  read  your  letter  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  as  it  only  confirms  my  opinion  that  I 
did  the  right  thing  when  I  put  conlidence  in 
you.  You  hit  a  bull's  eye  when  you  say  your 
mother  is  the  best  friend  you  have.  I  think 
you  will  always  find  a  mother  the  most  unself- 
ish of  friends,  and  as  lt)ng  as  you  think  as  you 
do  now  I'll  stick  up  for  you  to  the  end. 

The  correspoiideQce  made  necessary  at 

first  by  law  and  prison  rules  grows  into  a 
habit;  the  former  convict's  life  would  be 
incomplete  without  that  monthly  encourag- 
ing word  from  the  warden.  So  the  ex- 
change of  letters  continues  and  "  the  Tynan 
idea"  spreads  and  takes  deeper  root  When 
requested,  the  warden  writes  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  emy)loyers  of  a  former  convict, 
with  an  apj)eal  to  "'.nive  the  man  a  chance.'' 
Extreme  care  is  taken  in  the  correspondence 
to  give  the  outside  world  no  hint  of  the  ante- 
cedents or  history  of  the  Vticket-of-leave 
man**  or  former  convict  The  warden's  let- 
ters are  not  written  on  printed  letter-heads, 
and  the  envelopes  are  plain.  Nothing  is 
done  to  cause  embarrassment  to  the  newly 
freed  man,  or  to  put  the  police  on  his  track. 

Mr.  Tynan's  ojiinion  of  police  is  radical. 
"The  position  of  warden  of  a  peniten- 
tiary," he  says.  is  the  last  one  in  the 
world  for  a  jx)licenmn.  The  })oliceman's 
education  is  ail  wrong.  He  thinks  only  of 
running  down  criminals  and  obtaining 
convictions.  He  sees  only  the  bad  in  the 
man,  never  the  jrood.  To  ]iunish  is  his  only 
tli()U,uht.  In  the  prison  a  policenian-wartlen 
would  keep  the  'cooler'  or  black-hole  full; 
he  would  wear  out  the  at-o'-nine-tails;  he 
would  use  the  mischievous  and  pernicious 
'stool-pigeon'  and  spy  system;  he  would 
do  everything:  to  degrade  and  humiliate  the 
men  p)lacL'd  in  his  charge  and  nothing  to 
uplift  them.  Sometimes  1  think  that  what- 
ever degree  of  success  I  have  attamed  here 
is  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  I  had  never 
been  inside  a  penitentiary  door  before  the 
day,  a  year  ago,  when  I  came  here  as  warden. 
I  knew  nothing  of  criminology  or  penology 


and  had  faith  in  humankind.  1  will  never 
let  anything  destroy  that  faith.  What's 
the  use  of  living  if  you  are  continually 
haunted  by  the  belief  that  every  man  you 
meet  is  a  thief  and  the  enemy  of  society?" 

This  philosophy  comes  from  a  man  thirty- 
five  years  old.  Horn  in  Niles,  Mich.,  he 
became  a  traveling  salesman  early  in  life 
and  gravitated  to  Chicago.  Symptoms  of 
tuberculosis  sent  him  to  Cokuado.  Five  feet 
ten  and  weighmg  t8o  pounds^  he  is  now  as 
rosy-chedced  as  a  boy,  with  a  clear  blue  eye 
and  a  square  jaw  that  hasn't  a  cur\'e  in  it. 

The  first  thing  that  Warden  T\man 
noted  in  taking  charge  of  the  prison  was  that 
there  were  500  idle  men  withm  its  walls.  In 
the  insane  ward**  were  seventeen  men;  dis- 
content that  might  at  any  time  break  forth 
into  murderous  revolt  lurked  in  many  hearts. 

He  learned  that  his  predecessor  had 
worked  about  fifty  men  on  the  public  roads 
with  excellent  results.  He  determined  to 
put  many  more  than  that  number  out  into 
the  sunshine,  and  gradually  the  "honor" 
system  now  in  vogue  formed  itself  in  his 
mind.  A  law  enabling  the  convicts  to  earn 
more  "time  ofif"  by  proving  their  trust- 
worthiness, and  another  law  permitting  the 
employment  of  the  men  on  public  roads, 
were  passed.  Cam|)S  were  established 
within  a  few  weeks,  and  there  has  not  been 
a  new  case  of  insanity  in  the  penitentiary 
since.  When  the  new  idea  in  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  became  understood  by  the  men, 
fresh  hope  sj>rang  up  in  their  breasts;  there 
was  something  to  live  for,  after  all. 

The  number  of  men  in  the  camps  steadily 
increased,  and  the  number  in  the  hospitals 
and  in  the  solitary  ceUs  decreased.  Now, 
only  little  more  than  a  year  from  the  time 
when  Mr.  Tynan  began  work,  about  half  of 
the  prison's  ]>opulation  is  working  outdoors. 
Inside  the  prison  there  is  a  new  regime,  too. 
Guards  who  drink  and  are  brutal  are  dis- 
charged; swearing  at  th^prisoners  is  pon- 
tively  prohibited,  no  matter  what  the  provo- 
cation; the  spy  system  has  disappeared;  the 
whip  is  hung  up  on  the  wall  as  a  relic;  and 
the  "cooler,"  or  solitary  "black-hole,"  is 
used  only  in  the  last  extremity. 

Every  Sunday  the  warden  gives  audience 
to  any  con^  ict  who  wants  to  talk  to  him. 
In  these  talks  he  learns  more  of  the  charac- 
ter of  his  chaiges  than  he  could  possibly 
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learn  in  any  other  way.  He  always  en- 
cou'-agcs  the  man  in  the  hope  that  he  will 
be  able  to  earn  a  place  outside  the  prison 
walls.  If  the  apjilicant  for  camp  work  has 
a  bad  record,  he  will  be  bluntly  told  that 
he  must  mend  his  ways.  But  the  door  of 
hope  is  nei'er  shut  in  his  face. 

IJfo  in  ilio  road  camps  is  not  a  trying 
ordeal.  The  food  and  el<>thin<:j  arc  better 
than  within  the  prison.  Six  men  to  a  tent 
is  the  rule.  The  overseers  have  tents  of 
their  own.  A  feature  of  each  camp  is  a 
corrugated  iron  bath-house;  water  is 
pumped  from  the  spnn<T  or  stream  near 
which  the  camp  is  located,  boilers  heat  it, 
and  the  men  take  turns  in  the  big  bath- 
tubs. 

Each  camp  has  a  baseball  nine.  The 
warden  furnishes  balls,  bats,  and  other 
paraphernalia.  Sometimes  a  game  is  ar- 
ranged with  near-by  clubs,  and  the  convicts 
forget  their  status  in  die  exdtement  of  the 
Sport. 

'*I  have  had  experience  as  foreman  in 
grading  and  construe  lion  camps,"  said 
one  of  the  overseers,  **and  I  am  free  to  say 
that  I  get  more  and  better  work  out  of  these 
convicts  than  I  ever  did  out  of  free  labor. 
My  men  here  are  always  on  time  and  they 
work  steadily  through  the  whole  day.  There 
is  no  lagging  and  no  shirking.  They  are 
so  y}dd  of  the  o[>]H)rtunity  of  getting  out 
here  in  the  sun,  and  ihey  are  so  jealnus  of 
the  little  pleasures  they  have  that  they  will 
take  no  chances  of  bein?  sent  back  to  the 
prison  and  to  stripes.  W'c  ha\  c  less  trouble 
with  these  convicts  than  the  contractors  have 
with  free  labor.  Tiie  sec  ret  ot  it  is  that 
there  is  no  whiskey  in  tlie  camp." 

It  is  a  fact  that  since  the  camps  have  been 
established  not  one  complaint  of  a  crime 
or  misdemeanor  committed  by  the  "honor" 
con\ictJi  has  been  rci>orted  to  Warden 
Tynan.  They  respect  the  property  of  the 
surrounding  ranchers  and  miners,  and  in 
return  the  ranchers  and  miners  welcome 
them  to  their  nei^jhborhoods.  The  warden  is 
proud  of  the  lacl  that  ihc  attempts  to  escape 
are  growing  more  and  more  infrequent. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  camps  the  at 
tf-miits  arrif^unted  in  less  than  one  half  of 
one  per  eeni.  of  the  men  j)ut  on  their  honor. 

The  contrast  between  free  and  con\ict 
labor  was  sharply  drawn,  recently,  when 


a  railroad  contractor  cstal)lished  a  grading 
outfit  near  one  of  Air.  Tynan's  road  camps. 
The  convif^  beat  the  free  men  at  base- 
ball and  at  work.  There  was  always  a  full 
force  on  the  road  work,  but  the  complement 
of  laborers  on  the  grade  was  sometimes 
reduced  by  one^half.  One  day  the  contrac- 
tor called  on  the  warden  and  said:  ''Tynan, 
you  have  all  the  liest  of  it;  you  get  alon^ 
with  one  t^ani^  of  men  while  1  h-AW  to 
employ  four  —  one  at  work,  one  going  down 
the  road  to  town,  <»ie  coming  back,  and  one 
drunk." 

There  is  another  j  haso  of  the  subject 
which  is  of  interest  to  Colorado.  The  slate 
has  always  maintained  that  the  picturesque 
ness  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  witiiin  its 
borders  is  equal  to  that  of  the  .Alps,  but 
somehow  the  American  globe-trotter  and 
the  tourist  could  not  be  made  to  see  iu  The 
Mcret  of  b»  preference  for  the  Swiss  and 
Italian  Alps  is  that  there  good  roads  emt; 
in  Colorado  the  mountain  mad?  are  a  huge, 
rocky  joke.  Automohihn^  is  out  of  the 
question  except  in  a  few  fa\ored  s^xits. 
To  remedy  this  deficiency  the  work  done 
by  the  con\-icts  is  on  stretches  of  road  that 
will  be  joined  torrether  in  one  great  state- 
spanning  highway.  This  con\ict-built 
boulevard  will  extend  from  Raton,  N.  M., 
on  the  south  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  on  the 
north,  skirting  the  eastern  foothills  of  the 
Rockie?  a!!  the  way  up  and  passini^  through 
Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs,  and  Denver. 
From  Pueblo  a  road  will  diverge  to  the 
west  and  north  across  four  mountain- 
ran'.':es.  extcndini^  as  far  as  Grand  Junction, 
near  the  Utah  line. 

This  great  enterprise  could  not  be  carried 
out  with  free  labor  because  there  is  no  money 
in  the  trcasur)-  with  which  to  pay  for  the 
work.  Ever}'  foot  of  road  built  is  a  perma- 
nent bcnel'it  to  the  state,  for  the  convicts 
are  making  good,  smooth  roa^  The 
counties  in  which  the  work  is  being  done  pay 
for  the  fcMxl  of  the  men  and  the  overseers. 
That  is  all  the  expense. 

Thus  far  three  camps  have  been  estab* 
lished.  The  largest,  which  contains  an 
average  of  ninety  men,  is  at  Dead  Man's 
Canon,  iilw  i,'  sixteen  miles  from  Colorado 
Springs^.  1  lii.s  outfit  is  buiKlin!^  a  stnteh 
of  road  about  fifty  miles  in  length  from 
Colorado  S;)rings  to  Cafion  Ci^.  Camp 
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No.  2  if  north  nf  Trinidad,  building  the  road 
from  Trinidad  lo  I'ueblo,  a  distance  of 
about  seventy-five  miles.  Here  the  force 
averages  thir^.  Camp  No.  3  is  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  penitentiary  at  Canon  City 
anrl  is  1)la<ttn[^  a  roadway  out  of  the  sides 
of  the  hills  leading  to  the  tup  of  the  Royal 
Goiige  of  the  Arkansas,  seven  miles  away. 
Forty  men  is  the  a\  crage  here.  The  road 
they  arc  building  will  end  at  a  point  directly 
nverl(H)kin<,'  the  famous  *' hanij;in;.^  bridge" 
of  the  Denver  iSl:  Rio  (irande  Railroad. 
The  sightseer  will  be  able  to  peer  o^'er  into 
the  great  gash  in  the  mountains  and  see  the 
bridi;e  nearly  3,000  feet  below. 

This  road  to  the  Gorge,  built  on  an  easy 
grade,  is  a  continuation  of  the  noted  Sky- 
Line  Drive,  the  first  state  highway  built  by 
convicts;  the  work  was  done  while  Mr.  J.  C. 
Cleghorn  was  warden  of  the  penitentiary. 
It  is  a  masterpiece  of  construction,  chiseled 
out  of  the  rock  of  a  mighty  "hog-back" 
that  rises  Just  back  of  the  penitentiary  town. 
Make  a  path  along  the  \  ertebnr  of  a  dino- 
saurus  and  you  have  an  idea  of  what  this 
road  is  like.  The  view  is  unsurpassed. 
Not  more  than  twenty-five  feet  wide  at 
some  points,  the  road  occupies  all  the  avail- 
able space  on  the  ridge's  backbone*  The 


descent  on  either  side  is  sheer,  abrupt,  for 
nearly  a  thousand  feci.  On  one  side  lies 
Cafion  City,  in  a  nest  of  vivid  green  made 
by  the  fruit  orchards  of  the  Arkansas  Valley; 
on  the  other  side  is  the  bright  red  "  blood  of 
Christ"  rork  formation  which  i?avc  the 
Sangrc  de  Cristo  range,  not  far  away,  its 
name.  As  a  sample  of  what  the  Colorado 
roads  will  be  like  vrhm  the  convicts  have 
finished  them,  the  Sky  T.ine  Drive  is  a 
fine  advertisement  for  the  scenic  attractions 
of  the  stale,  made  possible  by  convict  labor. 

Mr.  Tynan's  plans  for  outdoor  work  do 
not  halt  at  the  road  camps.  The  state 
owns  several  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  penitentiary,  and  this 
the  warden  is  culti\'ating.  In  addition,  he 
is  renting  several  small  ranches,  and  it  is 
his  aim  to  make  the  j)enitentiary  self- 
supjKjning.  The  farm  now  raises  all  the 
cabbages,  potatoes,  beets,  and  other  vege- 
tables used  in  the  penitentiar>',  besides 
hay  and  alfalfa  for  the  live-stock. 

In  the  stimmer-tinie  the-^e  ranc  hes  employ 
about  :oo  con\  i(  ts.  In  the  road  camps 
the  average  population  is  160,  making  360 
men  doing  ouUloor  work.  There  are  at 
this  time  about  720  con\icts  in  die  prison^ 
of  whom  35  are  women  and  10  are  insane;. 


CALDER- A  "VARIOUS"  SCULPTOR 

A  MAN  OP  CRAFTSMANSHIP  AND  BRAINS 

BY 

AUTlllJR  HOEBER 


WITH  a  mild  oath  om  of  his  con- 
freres said  of  dear  old  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds:  *'Dash  him,  1^  is  so 

d  d  various!"  But  there  are  few  men 
in  the  history  of  art  who  have  amounted 
to  anything  who  have  not  been  various. 
Being  >*arious  simply  means  having  a 
broad  vision,  oujiled  with  a  serious 
academic  training  that  enables  an  artist 
to  do  whnte'.er  he  desires.  There  never 
was  a  really  ^real  artist  who  was  not  at 


bottom  a  thoroughly  traincxl  craftsman. 
Among  some  of  the  younger  element,  I 
am  aware  that  technique  as  such  is  frowned 

ujx>n  to-day.  ^^any,  alas,  seek  the  short- 
cut but  too  frequently;  and  often,  if  •iAme 
plausil>ic  sort  of  result  is  obtained,  much  is 
forgiven;  but  the  old  nobility  of  art,  the 
princes  of  ;>ainting  and  sculpture,  did  not 
thi:s  otitain  the  recognition  of  the  ages. 
From  Praxiteles  to  Kodin,  fnmi  the  van 
Kycks  to  Manet,  they  ail  knew  their  trade, 
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being  craftsmen  first  and  foremost.  Thus, 
when  it  pkuscd  them  to  simplify  and 
generali;se,  they  never  left  you  with  any 
doubt  of  their  underlying  knowledge,  for 
it  is  upon  a  finn  foumlation  of  facts  that 
their  superstructure  rests  with  convincing 
and  satisfying  solidity. 

One  of  the  younger  of  the  American 
sculptors,  Alexander  Stirling  Calder,  has 
the  quality  of  "  variousness,"  and  he  has 
passed  along  the  unpaved  route  wherein 
trials  and  tril)ulations  have  beset  his  feet. 
Vet,  as  precious  metals  need  lire  to  refme 
them,  perhaps  it  is  more  than  well  that  the 
artist  should  have  to  fight  his  way  at  the 
beginning  at  least;  and  the  spur  of  necessity, 
if  it  be  not  too  sharp-pointed,  never  yet  kept 
back  that  racehorse,  Success.  Mr.  Cal- 
der's  training  was  of  the  best,  for  after  a 
course  at  the  schools  of  the  Pennsylvania 
.Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  Philadelphia,  he 
went  to  Paris  in  1890,  to  study  with  Chapu, 
the  distinguished  French  sculptor,  widi 
whom  he  remained  a  year  only,  for  the 
master  died.  Then  he  went  to  work  under 
Falguit'fe  at  the  f-xole  dcs  Hi-:uix  Arts. 
Whatever  may  be  said  against  the  academic 
training  of  the  French  government  schools 
of  fine  arts,  at  least  they  tum  out  men  who 
know  their  trade.  Heaven  may  have  en- 
dowed one  with  little  intellectual  equipment, 
and  when  you  have  learned  to  draw  and 
modd  it  may  be  that  you  will  have  little 
to  gi\  c  out  to  the  world.  That,  however,  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  French  school.  Hap[)ily, 
Mr.  Caldcr  was  not  built  along  such  lines, 
for  he  has  demonstrated  his  unmistakable 
call  to  the  arts,  and  from  the  first  has  used 
his  craftsmanship  to  express  his  mental  gifts. 

To  a  brother  practitioner  in  the  arts, 
at  least,  that  man  begins  well  who  un- 
mistakably disdoses  technical  ecjuipment 
With  that  as  a  starter,  if  his  mental  jmwers 
permit,  he  may  go  as  far  as  he  likes.  The 
modem  \vf)rl(b  (les])ite  its  strong  com- 
merciality,  has  learned  to  know  something 
of  sculpture— almost  more.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  than  it  knows  of  the  sister  art  of 
painting;  for,  though  color  on  canvas  may 
entertain  the  average  man  and  woman 
more  than  the  less  impressionable  marble 
or  stone,  still  the  populace  has  had  sculp- 
ture thrust  before  it  more  or  Ic-^-j  continu- 
ously —  meets  it  in  the  street,  in  the  public 


squares,  and  on  municipal  and  private 
buildings.  A  familiarity  with  it  has  bred 
something  of  understanding.  I  am  certain 
one  cannot  daily  pass  St.  Gaudens's  "  Sb^r* 
man"  at  the  entrance  to  Central  tji^ 
without  pausing  now  and  then  to  give 
more  than  a  perfimctor\'  glance,  which  ends 
finally  by  the  group  becoming  impressed 
on  the  brain.  Nor  may  Ihs  citizen  go  fa# 
die  "Xathan  Hale"  of  MacMonnies,  haM^ 
City  Hall  Park,  on  his  way  to  and  from^S 
office,  without  finally  a  certain  sense  of 
recognition;  and  were  cither  statue  to  he 
dispkced,  I  believe,  that  even  to  the  i>ci9|jp 
wiUl  no  art  instincts  there  would  bO'A 
disagreeable  void  as  of  an  old  friend  b^ig 
taken  away.  Not  so  with  pictures,  for  it  is 
a  lamentable  fact  that^  only  few  visit  thft 
galleries,  while  fewer  still  make  any  reoMii^ 
bered  note  of  the  transient  canvas  in  flift 
shop  windows.  The  accumulation  of  easot 
work  is  left  to  the  vcrj'  rich  who  cntcrtaift 
themselves  with  paying  foolish  prices  Ikff 
indifferent  examples  of  such  schools  mfi 
happen  to  be  the  fashion.  They  purchaaj^ 
regardless  of  the  artistic  merit  of  the  per- 
formance, for  prices  are  regulated  largeJjr 
by  the  fact  that  the  midtimillionaire  cff 
New  York  or  Pittsburg,  accumulating  that 
sort  of  thing,  has  cornered  the  market,  while 
good  con  tern  {wjrary  art  languishes,  and  the 
painter  has  to  die  to  come  into  his  proper 
recognition. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  genuine  artist 
as  he  was.  sums  it  all  up  in  his  letter  to  a 
young  gentleman  who  proposes  to  embrace 
the  career  of  art: 

"If  a  man  love  the  labor  of  any  trade  (says 
Stevenson)  apart  from  any  questioD  of  sue* 

cess  or  fume,  the  gods  have  called  him.  He 
may  have  the  general  vocation,  too,  and  I 
think  he  often  has;  but  the  marie  of  Us  calHqg 
is  this  la)x>rious  partiality  for  one,  this  ines- 

tinguishable  zest  in  its  technieal  surrcss.  and 
(perhaps  above  all)  a  certain  candor  uf  mind, 
to  take  his  very  trifling  enterprise  with  a  gravi^ 

that  would  hot'it  thr  cares  of  empire,  and  to 
think  the  smallest  improvement  worth  accom- 
plishing at  any  expense  of  time  and  industry. 
The  book,  the  statue,  the  sonata,  mu>t  I  <  l  one 
upon  with  the  unreasonini,'  f,'(HKi  faith  ami  the 
unflagging  spirit  of  children  ut  their  play.  Is 
it  worth  doing? — when  it  shall  have  occurred 
to  any  artist  to  a."^k  liini-clf  that  <juestion.  it  is 
implicitly  answered  in  the  negative.   It  does 
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not  occur  to  ihe  child  as  he  plays  at  l)eing  a 
pirate  on  the  dining-room  sofa,  nor  to  the  hunter 
as  he  pursues  his  (juarr)-;  and  the  candor  of 
ihc  one  and  the  ardor  of  the  other  should  Ijc 
united  in  the  bosom  of  the  artist." 

I*erhaps  one  -may  not  belter  show  the 
deep  seriousness  of  A.  Stirling;  Calder  than 
by  calling  attention  to  his  last  and  best 


MR.  CAU)l.k  >  M  A  I  I'K  l)K  '  kK\ .  SAMl'KL  DAVIES" 
WilhcrNptMin  HuililinK,  I'hila<icl|itiia 

effort,  a  scries  of  monumental  archways 
that  he  has  completed  for  the  Throop 
Polytechnic  Institute  at  Pasadena,  Cali- 
fornia, where  there  has  been  made  an 
attempt — and  a  most  successful  one  —  to 
give  plastic  utterance  to  the  aims  and  scope 
of  the  sch{x>l.  The  motives  for  this  cxi)rcs- 
sion,  conceived  in  a  free  treatment  of  Span- 
ish Renaissance,  ha\e  broadly  covered  the 
whole  field  of  human  endeavor  and  intel- 


A  II.\S-RKL1EF  I'OR TR-M  r  OK  A.  STIRLING  CALDER 
by  him«ictl 

ligence  under  the  heads  of  Nature,  Art, 
Energy,  Science,  Imagination,  and  the  Law. 
Beginning  with  a  spandrel  on  the  left  is 
Nature  in  the  guise  of  Pan  piping  his  gentle 
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A  CHILD'S  KJKTRAi  r  liVST 
W\\kh  shows  Mr.  Cahlcr's  Irchnical  skill  as  well  a»  his  apprr- 
cialion  of  Ihe  Mjbjrct 


joy  of  life.  Flanking  this  is  Art;  the  poet, 
seated  by  the  Sphinx,  inscribes  his  solution 
of  the  riddle  of  life.  Then  comes  pure 
Energy  exerting  his  strength  somewhat 
blindly  but  unmistakably,  for  the  figure 
is  wonderfully  and  strangely  |X)werful,  the 
embodiment  of  virility;  while  opposite,  gaz- 
ing at  him,  sits  Science  lighting  his  torch 
at  the  sun,  which  forms  the  central  cartouche 
over  the  archway.  Then  we  have  a  winged 
Imagination,  exulting  in  yet  unexplored 
|X)Ssibilitics,  a  figure  full  of  much  thought; 
and  to  the  right  is  the  Law,  with  watchful 
J  )reparedness,  guarding  the  statutes  on  the  tab- 
lets. If  these  are  themes  that  have  received 
sculptors'  attention  before  this,  at  least  they 
are  treated  here  with  engaging  originality, 
with  simplicity,  with  directness,  and  with 
competence.  But  there  are  j)ilaster  decora- 
tions between  the  arches,  no  less  full  of 
intention;  terminal  busts  of  Minerva,  pro- 
tectress of  the  .Arts;  Mercury  jjresiding 
over  Science;  and,  on  the  right,  the  fasces 
of  the  Law. 


Of  this  work  Mr.  Calder  says: 

"The  desire  for  outward  manifestations  in 
the  Arts  of  our  rhcrished  and  hidden  ho|>cs  is 
inherently  and  heallhily  human.  The  great 
expre.ssions  that  this  has  had  in  the  pa.st  have 
formecl  a  hai)py  midtile  ground  between  the 
slavish  ronfmemcnts  of  yxjverty  and  the  riotous 
waste  of  wealth.  For  true  art  is  not  ostenta- 
tious; it  is  not  for  the  merely  wealthy,  any  more 
than  it  is  for  the  very  po<ir.  It  is  sternly  true 
—  the  fruit  of  our  ex])ression  in  subject,  and 
the  actumulations  of  our  longing  for  a  fuller 
existence  in  expression.  It  is  with  this  con- 
fident belief  in  the  dignity  and  purjxise  of 
sculpture  that  the  author  would  protest  against 
the  tcndenty  to  regard  such  work  as  merely 
ornamental  —  not  useful.  It  is  supremely  use- 
ful, as  the  bread  you  eat,  or  else  all  the  great 
art  of  the  world  has  lieen  in  vain.  But  it  has 
not  been  so.  It  has  gladdened,  inspired,  ex- 
panded, and  enriched  the  world.  VVilhout  it 
we  should  not  now  exist.  Without  one  vision 
of  the  irrepressible  optimism  of  art,  humanity 
must  have  perished  from  the  earth." 

In  a  sunken  garden  in  Fairmount  Park, 
Philadelphia,  there  is  a  unique  sun-dial 
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THK  K<tMA\CE  <JF  NKW  KRWCK 

Mr.  C;il<lcr'>  >lutuc  ii(  I'hilipiic  Francois  Krnr.tuli.  ihc  Frrnih 
ckplurtr,  mjnie  for  ihc  Worl<l'>  Fair  ar  St  Loui< 


from  Mr.  ('aider's  hands,  a  lovely  design 
held  up  by  four  caryatids  representing  the 
seasons  —  four  graceful  figures  of  women 
with  diaphanous  garments  falling  from 
ofT  their  lovely  shoulders.  They  are  joined 
at  the  toj>  by  branches  and  blossoms  fitting 
the  different  times  of  the  year.  On  the 
circle  ab(>\e  that  holds  the  dial,  are  the 
signs  of  the  Z<xliac.  the  whole  forming  an 
appropriate  setting,  a  decorative  arrange- 
ment to  I  (lease  the  ey4,'  and  mind.  From 
this  to  his  "Hercules  Dozing"  is  a  dis 
luict  change.    Here  is  the  omb(Kliment  of 


strength  relaxed,  the  nude  figure  of  a  great, 
[)owerful  male,  wherein  the  muscles  stand 
(Hit  in  relief,  where  everv'thing  discloses 
virility  and  gracclcssncss,  a  man's  con- 
ception of  his  kind,  a  vigorous  interpreta- 
tion of  the  theme.  Something  of  the  same 
order  is  the  '*  Dancing  Indian."  another 
nude,  leaning  forward  to  catch  the  rhythmic 
movement  of  the  primitive  step,  the  head 
slightly  uj)lifted  and  of  the  soil,  sui  generis. 
Ver}'  modern  is  "The  Miner,"  seated  with 
his  pick-ax,  wearing  the  cap  and  lamp, 
the  upper  half  of  the  b(xiy  quite  naked. 
There  is  power  here  as  well,  and  the  type 
is  of  our  own  time.  For  the  romantic,  we 
have  the  statue  of  Philippe  Franyois  Re- 
neault  that  Mr.  Calder  did  for  the  World's 
Fair  at  St.  Louis,  a  virile  presentation  of 
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IN  MR.  CALDER'S  LIGHTER  MOOD 
A  niulrl  ior  a  h.inipnK  lirinkincojp 


the  exploring  Frrnchman  in  |)icturesque 
attitude  and  ^arl),  mfxlckxl  with  enga^^in^ 
simjjlicity.  We  turn  to  the  iK)rtrait  bust  oi 
a  young  child,  a  baby  girl  whose  subtlety 
the  sculptor  has  caught  with  astonishing 
fidelity,   lingering   with   loving  attention 
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A  UANCINr.  Slol  X 

over  elusive  forms,  over  dainty  bits  of 
features,  and  giving  forth  the  embodi- 
ment of  adolescence. 

Surely  all  this  achievement  j)resupposes 
adcfjuate  training  that  has  permitted  the 
man  to  wander  over  the  entire  field  of 
sculptural  activity,  always  with  an  adequate 
result.    In  Washington  there  is  a  statue  of 
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heroic  size  before  the  Army  Medical  Mu- 
seum. It  is  of  the  great  surgeon,  Samuel 
D.  Gross;  and  though  all  the  elements  of 
modernity  were  against  the  sculjitor  — 
the  un{)ictures(iue  frock  coat,  the  unre- 
S|>onsive  trousers,  the  stilT  necktie  —  Mr. 
Caldcr  has  succeeded  in  making  an  impres- 
sive figure  that  holds  attention,  that  somehow 
creates  admiration.  So,  too,  Mr.  Calder, 
at  a  leap,  jumps  into  the  poetic,  as  witness 
his  "Indian  Dreamer,"  with  the  suggestive 
figure  seated,  his  blanket  drawn  over  his 
body  and  up  to  his  face — a  figure  full  of 
mystery,  of  suggcsti\eness,  almost  of  awe. 


Mr.  Calder  maintains  that  the  massive 
grandeur  of  the  sculptures  of  Egj'pt,  the 
keen  beauty  of  the  Greek,  the  fenor  of  the 
Tuscan  work,  though  still  j)otent,  yet  leave 
us  unsatisfied,  for  they  can  never  mean  all 
to  us  that  they  did  to  their  own  age;  and 
though  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  nothing 
more  for  the  sculptor  to  do,  there  is  the 
same  to  do  that  there  always  has  been  and 
always  will  be  so  long  as  there  are  shapes 
and  eyes  and  thoughts  and  hands  in  bcmg, 
since  Art  sjirings  from  the  inherent  desire 
for  the  glorification  of  what  is  and  what  we 
would  but  have  not.    The  subject-matter 
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JOHN  RUSKIN  AND  ONK  <  )F  HIS  BF.IJKFS 


The  note  of  |)athos  is  in  his  "Tragedy  of 
Wealth  and  Poverty,"  two  figures,  the  god- 
dess of  riches  spurning  the  ligure  of  distress 
which  clings  to  her.  As  Mr.  C!al(ler  him- 
self has  written: 

"All    men    desire    her  —  few    posscsii  —  and 
they  but  for  a  day. 
Born  on  restless  winj;s  she  vi^il  keeps, 
Unceasing  toll  of  toil  she  ever  reaps, 
And  in  herself  both  sweet  and  bitter  dwell." 

Tt  is  a  bold  and  vigorous  conception,  this 
group,  and  well  wrought  out.  The  attitude 
of  Poverty  idls  the  story  with  wonderful 
straightforwardness. 


is  always  the  same  —  only  the  point  of  view 
or  style  constantly  changes.  .And  thus 
.Art  is  never  done.  The  influence  of  scul|>- 
ture  is  far-reaching.  The  mind  that  \o\&' 
this  .Art  and  understands  its  language  will 
more  and  more  insist  on  a  certain  order 
and  decorum  in  visual  life.  It  opens  an 
avenue  for  the  expression  of  wsthetic  enjov- 
ment  somewhere  between  poetry  and  miLsic 
and  akin  to  drama.  .All  life  is  irritation  — 
humanity  groaning  beneath  the  necessity 
of  toil  yearns  for  respite  from  the  driving 
cares  of  time  which  knows  no  rest,  unless 
by  gentle  .Art  beguiled  to  make  believe 
that  what  we  wish  is  tnie. 
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HOW  TO  LEARN  TO  FLY 

THE  DIKKEKENT  .MACHINK-«<  AM)  WHAT  THEY  <  (Kl' 

IIV 

AU(a  STl  S  POST 


WHERE  can  I  buy  an  aeroplane, 
and  what  will  it  cost  me  f  "  This 
(jueslion  is  in  many  minds  at 
this  moment.  The  answer  is:  Vou  will 
have  to  buy  in  Euro]>e  if  you  want  to  buy 
in  the  open  market,  although  you  mii^ht  be 
able  to  secure  one  irom  the  C'urtiss  or 
Wright  companies  with  the  understanding 
or  contract  that  it  will  not  be  used  in  exhibi- 
tions. Hut,  even  though  you  i)lace  your 
order  abroad,  for  most  ty|>es  and  makes 
you  will  ])robably  have  to  wait  some  lime 
before  you  secure  the  machine  you  order. 
Still,  if  you  really  want  to  fly.  you  can  buy  a 
machine  of  any  one  <>f  a  dozen  dilTerent  types 
and  half  a  do/.en  dilTcn  nt  makes.  \"ou  can 
even  buy  second  hand  machines  if  yoii  wish. 

New  machines  cost  from  $5,000  to 
$7,500,  although  the  Santos  Dumont  De- 
moiselle can  be  bought  for  Si. 200.  In 
importing  machines  into  this  country  there 
are  extra  charges,  duty,  freight,  etc..  which 
amount  to  50  |>er  cent,  of  the  original  cost. 
So  much  for  the  machine. 


There  are,  however,  other  e.X|>enses  nec- 
essary before  llight  is  |K>ssible.  The  ma- 
chine must  be  housed  in  an  aeroplane  shed, 
or  hangar  as  the  French  call  it.  There 
must  be  proper  grounds  to  practise  on. 
These  grounds  should  be  as  large  as  pos- 
sible. .\  s<{uare  mile  of  clear,  le\el 
country  such  as  a  light  automobile  could 
run  over  will  not  be  too  large  for  learning. 
It  will  be  advisable  to  have  a  skilled  me- 
chanic to  take  care  of  the  engine,  and  a 
helj)er  to  assist  in  bringing  it  out  and  set- 
ting it  up,  to  look  after  the  wo<xlwork  and 
wires,  and  to  clean  the  machine  and  (ill 
the  gasolene  and  oil  tanks.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  t(H)ls  and  machinery 
for  <|uick  repairs,  and  it  is  almost  necessar>' 
to  have  an  automobile  to  follow  cross- 
countr)'  nights  and  assist  in  case  of  an 
accidental  landing  where  supplies  cannf)t 
l)e  c)btained. 

Hut  that  is  not  all.  Vou  must  be  |)re- 
pare<l  to  take  lessons  in  Hying  and  spend 
as  much   time  as  may  be  nect^sar)-  to 
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THE  BI.KRIOT  MONOI'LANE 
With  its  wings  fuldrd 


become  proficient.  Mr.  F'arman  has  said 
that  the  aerojjlane  breakage  made  by  the 
average  man  in  learning  to  fly  amounts 
to  nearly  $2,000,  and  that  to  avoid  dangers 
and  to  prevent  accidents  a  man  should 
have  at  least  sixty  trii)S  in  the  air  under  the 
instruction  of  a  comjietent  teacher  before 
he  himself  takes  control  of  the  machine. 

Regular  schools  have  been  established 
abroad  at  Chalons,  Pau,  Hue,  £tampes, 
Mourmelon,  Lyons,  Juvisy,  Issy,  and  AIou- 
zon.  Hundreds  of  flights  are  being  made 
every  week. 

There  are  more  than  a  hundred  aviators 
with  pilots'  licenses  issued  by  the  Aero 
Club  of  France.  The  qualifications  for 
a  |jilot's  license  refjuire  three  trips  of  five 
kilometres  (about  three  miles)  each,  not 
necessarily  on  the  same  day,  to  be  made 
in  the  presence  of  a  committee  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Aero  Club. 

This  is  the  European  way  of  learning. 
Most  of  the  fliers  in  this  countr>'  have 


A  Tl?R\  TOO  NKAR  THE  CROl'Vn 
Mr.  Fiimun  csiimalcs  ihat  the  ordinary  man  will  ha*t  tOisprnH 
S^.ooo  (iir  "  lirrakagos"  in  Iraming  lo  fly 


learned  in  a  typically  American  way  — 
that  is,  they  just  got  in  and  flew,  trusting 
to  Providence,  their  own  quick  wits,  and 
the  luck  of  the  American  eagle  to  keep  them 
from  breaking  their  necks.  The  aviators 
of  the  Wright  comjjany  have  been  carefully 
taught,  but  Hamilton,  Mars,  Willard,  Bald- 
win (although  fifty-six  years  old),  aad 
McCurdy  just  got  in  and  flew. 

The  more  careful  method,  however, 
will  save  the  usual  beginner  much  "break- 
age money,"  and  maybe  a  hospital  bill. 

Speaking  of  this,  Mr.  CliflFord  B.  Harmon, 


riKi>oKr4ph  fmm  tdirtn  Lnki 

MAKJNG  A  TURN 


the  Chairman  of  the  National  Council  of 
the  .\ero  Club  of  America,  remarked: 

"After  studying  the  machine,  you  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  when  the  aeroplane  is  turned 
over  to  you  the  first  thing  lodo  is  to  go  into  the 
air.  Now  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  just  the 
thing  not  to  do.  It  does  not  require  sti  much 
ncTVf  lo  go  into  the  air  as  it  dt)es  to  keep  on  the 
groimd,  es|>ecially  when  your  many  friends 
and  associates  congregate  around  you  to  see 
you  fly.  Should  you  follow  your  first  impukc 
and  go  into  the  air,  you  are  very  fortunate 
if  you  reach  the  ground  again  in  safety,  since, 
no  matter  how  short  the  flight  may  be,  the  least 
turn  in  the  wrong  direction  will  swerve  your 
planes  so  tliat  they  hit  unevenly  and  the  frail 
structure  will  almost  surely  be  broken.  Then 
there  is  an  aggravating  wait  until  it  is  repaired. 
^'ou  start  again,  re|)eat  the  same  performance, 
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and  just  s<)  often  as  you  do,  just  so  <»ftcn  do 
you  meet  with  disaster.  The  way  to  learn  to 
fly  pro|)erly  is  to  make  haste  slowly.  I  have 
found  this  out  from  my  own  experience  and 
from  that  of  many  others.  I  have  always 
given  advice  to  those  who  have  asked  it,  and 
often  to  those  w  ho  have  not  —  and  the  adnce 
is  never  followed.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I 
talked  with  a  noted  automobile  driver  who  has 
had  ex|}erience  with  racing  cars,  and  had  studied 
his  flying-machine.  I  told  him  just  what 
to  do.  He  did  just  the  opposite,  and  escainxl 
death  by  a  narrow  margin.    He  is  now  re- 


AT  WORK  ON  THK  WISV.S  OF  AN  "ANTOINKTrE" 
The  mtiM  hixhly  fini>hc<1  n(  all  th«  arro|>ljnr'>  <>n  the  market 

building  his  machine,  which  will  take  some 
weeks  to  complete. 

"In  short,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  get  into  your 
machine  and  s|)end  many  hours  learning  to  ma- 
nipulate the  engine  and  the  control  iK-fore  the 
machine  is  even  let  l(M)se.  This  will  get  you 
used  to  the  noise  of  the  engine  and  to  doing 
the  things  you  should  do  when  you  want  to 
start  or  stop.  After  you  think  you  have  be- 
ctime  proficient  at  this,  roll  down  the  field, 
which  must  l)e  a  long,  sm<K)th  one,  stop  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  field,  get  out,  examine 
your  wires,  examine  your  wheels,  and  KK)k 
over  your  machine  \cry  carefully;  have  it  started 
again  as  before,  repeating  tliis  performance 


AKROPLANE  SHEDS 
One  of  the  in<i<ientiil  rsirnvx  «f  the  flying-machine  mmer 

time  after  time.  Before  an  aeroplane  is  under 
any  rudder  control,  it  must  be  going  at  least 
twenty  miles  an  h«»ur.  .Should  you  run  back 
and  forth  over  the  field  without  examining 
your  wires,  one  may  l>ecome  hnisened,  whi(  h 
will  put  a  double  strain  on  the  seiond  one. 
The  second  may  U-t  imie  l«M).sened  in  the  next 
roll  and  one  after  another  break  until  y<»ur 
machine  drops  apart,  which  invariably  breaks 
your  pHjiK-ller. 

"After  dt)ing  this  for  many  times — I  should 
say  at  least  fifty  times  —  then  you  are  prepared 
to  take  your  first  little  jump,  but  do  not  go  otT 
the  ground  more  than  a  few  feet.  Continue 
these  jumps  for  at  least  fifty  times  more,  mak- 
ing them  longer  and  longer  until  the  time 
comes  to  make  your  turn  in  the  air.  At  the 
time  of  making  the  turn  you  must  be  at  a 
suflicient  height,  say  twenty  feet,  in  order  to 
get  a  bank  of  air  that  will  assist  the  rudder 
to  effect  the  turn. 

"This  advice  is  obtained  from  the  exi)eri- 
ence  of  the  best  cxjierts  and  from  my  own. 
One  must  beiome  aciustomed  to  l>eing  in  the 
air  so  that,  should  anything  go  wrong,  one  can 
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THF.  FAKMAN  HIl'LANK 

Distinguishable  by  the  Uix-lail  ruiKiir  ntid  the  niuvablc  ti|)s  ot)  the  main  sui>porting  planes  and  by  the 

combination  of  skitls  and  wluvls  underneath 


Tin:  WRir.HT  machink 

The  largest  lyjK-  in  this  muntry  and  the  only  one  with  two  proiK-llers  an«I  without  wh<-<  l> ;  distinguishable 
by  its  method  nf  warping  the  wings  and  by  the  absence  of  balancing  planes  or  wing-tip> 


 .  .  .  ^ 

THE  CURTISS  MACHINE 
^smallest  biplane,  distinguishable  by  the  small  balancing  planes  between  the  main  supporting  surfaces 
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THE  BLKRIOT  PASSENGER  MONOPLANE 
In  whiih  the  a\iat(>r  sits  under  the  main  plane 


THE  FARM  AN  MONOPLANE 
Driven  fn)m  a  scat  on  the  framework  back  of  the  main  plane 


THE  ANTOINETTE  MONOPLANE 
In  which  the  aviator  sits  in  a  w»xxlcn  body  like  a  racing  shell 
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A  WOMAN  l'.\SStN(;KR  UOAKDINC;  THK  "DKUI'SCH- 
LAND."   The  flier  *rcms  as  viitl  u  a  ntilruatl  car  . 


tome  1<»  the  ktoukI  ''it  sctond's  notii  e.  Never 
fly  over  olistai  les  or  plates  where  it  is  im|)os- 
sible  to  land  immediately  in  safety,  unless  you 
are  at  a  suH'Hient  height  to  ^lide  over  them 
should  anything;  hapju-n  to  retard  the  s|>eed 
of  your  motor  or  stop  it. 

"If  this  adviie  is  followed  —  and  I  am  <|uite 
sure  it  will  not  Ik*  —  you  will  learn  to  oj>erale 
a  machine  mu«  h  more  (|uii  kly  than  he  who 
starts  out  trjinjj  to  get  off  the  ground  the  first 


THK  P.VSSA<;E  <>\TR  THK  RHINE 
FrofB  Ihc  cabin  *A  the  D»HukUmt 


THt  FIRST  I\VSSKN(;KR  AIR-SHli' 
Jxisl  before  its  drsl  trip 


time,  and  it  will  U*  far  less  expensive.  1  have 
Ixjen  mu(  h  more  fortunate  in  my  breakage, 
as  1  have  tried  to  follow  the  advire  of  the  l)est 
experts,  than  I  should  have  Ix-en  had  I  followed 
my  own  im  linations." 

My  own  experience  exactly  coincides 
with  Mr.  Ilarmtin's.  Learning  to  lly  is 
like  studying  any  other  art.  and  skill  comes 
only  with  practice.  The  movements  must 
become  habitual  and  must  be  made  with- 
out effort.  Some  learn  more  ([uickly  than 
others.  Mr.  Hamilton  says  that  if  ma- 
chines were  thrown  oj)en  for  ever)'  one  there 
would  be  only  a  few  who  would  be  es|>ecially 
skilful;  and  .Mr.  Wright  says  that  if  a  per- 
fect machine  were  sent  down  from  Mars 
it  would  not  be  jM)ssible  for  any  one  to  run 
it  without  first  studying  it. 

The  only  way  to  know  how  to  fly  is  to 


I\  THK  •*  DKin-SCHLANT)  "  CABIS 
llie  firU  regular  paMeoger  airship 
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THE  WRIGHT  MACHINE 
Showing  tlie  Arrmogeaieat  of  the  aIm^  whl-h  v  .iry>  tho  win^.  an  !  ttiovc  the  rudder  from  one  lever,  andlhe 

from  a>ntrf>l  operated  hy  the  other  lever 


have  the  idea  of  flying  so  thoroughly  worked 

out  in  your  mind  that  when  the  opjtortunity 
comes  you  will  know  exactly  whitt  to  do. 
and  it  will  not  take  long  for  you  to  know 
how  to  do  it.  You  must  understand  the 
wori^  of  evety  part  of  the  machine.  Ex- 


perience gained  through  a  thorough  master) 
of  the  automobile  will  pivc  a  good  basis 
for  the  mechanical  knowledge  necessary 
to  understand  the  engine  of  a  flying-ma- 
chine,  and  experience  gained  in  ballooning 
will  give  confidence  and  enable  you  to  feel 
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Tin:  Ct  RTISS  MACHINi; 
Showing  the  wins  (turn  ihc  .shuuldcr  yukc  l»y  which  ihc  IjdlarKing  pUncs  arc  mov«l,  the  wheel  which  cuntrul:* 
the  front  roiUral,  and  the  wim  from  the  steering  post  which  govern  the  moveiccnts  of  the  rudder 
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accustomed  to  being  in  the  air.  A  piac- 
tical  knowk'dgc  of  the  weather  and  the 
ability  to  tell  when  it  will  be  calm  and 
suitable  for  Hying  are  necessary,  for  the 
aif  is  in  constant  motion,  drifting  or  flowing 
as  a  mass  in  one  direction  when  the  wind  is 
steady,  or  turbulent  and  swirling  about  when 
the  wind  is  f^mty.  Watch  the  smoke  from 
a  tall  chimney  and  you  can  see  just  what 
is  taking  place.  The  smoke  either  rises 
straight  up  or  bends  d^lly  in  one  direction, 
or  it  is  beaten  down  and  tumbles  over  and 
over  as  the  smoke  from  a  locomotive, 
broken  up  and  disturbed  by  the  rush  of  air 


But,  on  the  other  hand,  In  gusty  weather 

it  is  often  j)ossible  to  fly  near  the  ground, 
where  the  air  is  somewhat  compressed, 
forming  a  kind  of  cushion  less  susceptible 
to  disturbance  than  the  lighter  air  above. 
This  is  a  j  articular  advantage  over  the 
water,  where  the  surface  is  smooth. 

Sometimes  the  tlier  can  feel  himself 
borne  up  by  the  rising  currents,  or  his 
machine  may  drop  out  from  under  him, 
as  Mr.  Curtiss's  machine  did  while  rounding 
"Storm  King"  on  the  way  from  Albany 
to  New  York.  One  wing  may  be  caught 
in  one  current  and  the  other  in  an  opposite 
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THE  FAKMAN  BIPLANR 

The  deUuled  drawinR  shows  the  mrthfvi  Sy  which  Mr.  F.inn.in   rontfils  the  ailerons  Of  wIng  itps,  the 
elevsUr^  pl«iic3  or  front  control,  and  the  rudckr,  all  with  one  lever 


made  by  the  speed  of  the  tr.-iin.  In  flying 
over  trees,  buildings,  and  obstructions  at 
a  low  altitude,  you  can  feel  the  machine 
dip  and  pitch  as  it  passes  through  these 
f>laces  where  the  air  is  boiling.  The  air 
near  the  surface  of  the  crround  is  like  the 
water  of  a  brook  which  tlows  over  rocks 
and  stones.  As  you  rise  higher  it  becomes 
more  even  and  the  inequalities  of  the  sur- 
far.  have  less  effect 

flighcr  up,  too,  the  aviator  ha??  room  to 
gain  "ipcrd  by  pitchini^  down  sharply, 
thereby  causing  the  balancing-planes  to 
act  more  powerfully  —  and  this  manoeuvre 
is  often  of  great  assistance. 


one,  and  quick  action  will  be  necessary 

to  prevent  befnt^  upset. 

Mr.  Wilbur  Wright  told  mc  that  when  he 
flew  up  the  Hudson  River  he  could  feci 
the  drafts  of  air  as  they  came  between 
the  tall  buildings  of  lower  Xcw  York.  His 
brother,  when  descending  from  a  fliijht  at 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  encountered  a  rising  cur- 
rent of  air>  and  for  five  minutes  he  could 
hardly  get  down.  Birds  use  these  ascending 
rurrrnts  for  ?oanng.  Nfr.  Wright  thinks 
we  shall  !x'ai>le  in  time  to  soar  with  a  flying 
machine,  and  h«)ver  and  saii  roimd  and 
round  on  these  columns  of  air  and  over 
the  crests  of  hilJs  with  the  motor  shut  off. 


uiym^ed  by  GoOgle 
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The  Wrights'  method  of  teaching  is.  to 

take  a  man  up  in  the  machine  as  a  passen- 
ger, and,  after  he  beoemf  <  thorouuhly 
accustomed  to  being  in  tlic  machine,  to 
alkrar  Mm  to  operate  a  duplicate  set  of 
levers  so  that  he  can  feel  their  movements. 
He  can  then  tell  how  delicately  the  elevat- 
ing plane  in  front  is  manipulated  to  meet 
the  constantly  changing  angle  of  the  ma- 
chine and  to  correct  the  dipping  and  rising 
occasioned  by  the  uneven  conditions  of  the 
air.  These  movements  become  almost  in- 
stinctive, and  with  experience  in  the  hand- 
ling of  die  machine  a  skilful  operator  can 
almost  anticipate  tbe  movements  that  he 


slide  and  not  break.  Learning  by  your- 
self in  this  way  is  vcn*  much  like  being 
thrown  from  the  end  of  a  dock  and  told  to 
swim.  The  motor  is  started.  You  fed 
the  push  as  the  machine  starts  under  you. 
It  gathers  speed.  You  do  not  fed  any  jar, 
but  you  nm  over  the  ice  and  steer  to  right 
and  to  left,  and  soon  you  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  roar  of  the  motor  and  the  rush 
of  the  wind,  and  you  find  yourself  sudden^ 
ly  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  course.  The 
machine  is  turned  around.  This  time  you 
hold  the  front  control  steady  at  a  slight 
angle,  and  as  you  gain  speed  it  is  a  curious 
sensation  to  see  the  front  wheel  of  the 
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THE  ANTOINETTE  MONOPLANE 

A  front  view  (above),  a  side  view  (below),  and  a  detail  of  the  aviator's  seat  fioWk  above  (in  the  lower 

left-h.irtf!  or^rnrr).  Or;  the  left  hand  nf  the  n\iator  i^  a  i;vh,  <■!  with  which  he  ran  wnrp  thf>  ivinc?«i  the 
machine.  On  his  right  hand  b  a  wheel  which  controb  the  elevating  planes,  which  arc  on  the  tail  behind 
instead  of  In  front  as  on  a  Uplane.  Steering  i»  done  hf  the  feet 


must  mnke.  Flights  of  about  ten  niinutcs* 
duration  are  made  so  that  the  pupil  will 
be  fresh  and  not  get  nervous;  later,  when 
more  accustomed  lo  the  sensations,  he  may 

stay  up  longer. 

In  learning  to  fly  in  other  machines,  like 
the  Curtiss,  where  the  beginner  makes  his 
first  trip  idone,  there  must  be  {)lenty  of 
room.  There  seems  to  be  an  uncon- 
trollable desire  to  nm  into  anything  that  is 
in  the  way,  and  your  ima^inati<»n  magni- 
fies it  until  a  bush  is  as  big  as  a  tree.  The 
ideal  place  to  learn  is  over  the  ice,  where 
even  U  you  land  sideways  the  wheels  will 


machine  rise  off  the  ground.  You  may 
become  frightened  and  let  it  come  down. 
It  bounces  up.  You  then  hold  the  front 
control  steady  and  fly  dear  of  the  ground 

for  a  little  way. 

You  have  a  feeling  of  elation  —  the  air 
is  so  soft,  not  a  jounce  or  a  jar.  The  next 
thing  you  know  the  machine  begins  to  tip 
over  to  one  side  and  you  iii-tin(  livrly  lean 
the  other  way,  moving  the  shouidcr-piece 
(in  the  Curtiss  machine)  which  turns  the 
balancing  planes.  Immediately  ilic  ma- 
chine responds  and  comes  back  to  an  even 
keeL 
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This  is  a  novel  sensation,  unlike  anything 

else  you  have  Mt.  b\!t  you  p;o  a  little  too 
far  and  then  vc  u  lean  in  the  other  direction. 
Ail  the  movements  are  very  slight,  and 
haidly  noticeable  from  the  ground. 

Tlttt  sense  (^f  mastery,  of  response  to 
your  will,  is  the  ^rrcatcst  pleasure  one  can 
ha\c.  At  tlie  end  of  the  course  you  turn 
down  the  front  control  slightly  and  with 
great  care  and  shut  off  the  motor  as  the 
wheels  come  near  the  ground.  Now  thqr 
are  rolling,  and  you  put  on  the  brake. 

But  this  is  only  the  first  step.  The  next 
is  to  make  a  turn  in  the  air.  You  turn  the 
rudder;  the  machine  ''banks  "  naturally,  but 


The  machmes  of  to-day-  are 'practicany 

the  ?amc  as  those  of  three  years  a^^o.  The 
\\  right  macliine*  has  not  changed  in 
principle,  and  the  machine  Mr.  Curtiss 
used  at  Rheims  Is  practically  ^e  same 
machine  that  he  used  in  flying  from 
Albany  to  New  York.  It  is  tfa«  man 
that  has  iirown. 

Aside  from  the  differences  between  a 
monoi^teuie  and  a  biplane,  the  various  ma- 
chines differ  in  die  methods  and  mechanical 
contrivance?  used  for  l)a lancing  and  steer- 
ing. The  Wright  machine  (biplane),  as 
used  by  Mr.  Wilbur  Wright,  is  fitted  with 
two  levers  ~oiie  on  the  left  of  the  aviator, 
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From  In  front,  and  a  detail  of  the  aviator's  seat  fnm  above.    Warping  .-ind  devatiqg  an  both  done  by 

different  movements  of  one  steering-wheel 


you  must  prevent  it  from  tipping  up  too 
much  or  you  will  slide  4own  sideways 
imtil  you  strike  the  ground  —  and  then  the 
chances  are  that  you  will  break  a  wing. 

After  learning  to  balance  and  to  turn, 
progress  seems  slow.  It  takes  long  prac> 
ticc  to  become  so  used  to  the  machine  that 
one  can  relax  in  the  scat,  or  even  take  the 
hands  off  the  levers  or  wheel  when  con- 
ditions are  favorable,  and  so  make  long 
flights  without  fatigue.  In  flying  an  aero- 
plane, the  human  clement  might  l)e  esti- 
mated at  75  per  cent,  ot  the  jutI' innance 
and  the  machine  at  25  per  cent,  in  an 
automobile  the  excellence  of  the  machine 
^2>unts  for  much  more. 


connected  by  a  rod  with  the  horizontal  planes 

in  front,  for  ocmtrolling  the  ascent  and 
descent;  and  one  on  the  right  side  con- 
nected with  the  wires  which  control  the 
warping  of  the  mam  planes  and  the  vc.ti- 
cal  planes  in  the  rear,  usually  spoken  of  as 
the  niddcr.  In  the  prn]Hr  .^ense  of  the 
word,  it  is  not  a  rud 
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however.  In 
turning,  ii  is  moved  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  that  of  a  ship's  rudder.  Turning 
the  machine  is  accomplished  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  warping  wiivj-  and  this 
rudder.  .\  delicate  adjustment  between 
these  two  enables  the  machine  to  be  ac- 
curately handled,  no  matter  how  swiftly 
it  is  flying  or  how  short  the  turn. 
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I  asked  Mr.  Wright  how  he  could 
ber  which  way  to  move  his  \q\ct  for  steerine^, 
and  he  said  that  hi-  ktut  one  side  of  ihc 
machine  in  mind,  and  it  nc  wanted  to  turn 


to  the  left  he  threw  his  lever  forward  and 
drew  it  a  little  toward  him,  which  caused 
the  left  side  to  advance  faster  than  the 
other. 
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WTiilc  the  fjuidinf:  of  an  aeroplane 
requires  undivided  attention  and  great 
concentration  of  mind,  it  is  not  so 
tirir)<,'  ah  it  sotmds;  Mr.  Wright,  at  Kast, 
with  his  great  experience  and  i>r.ictiee. 
can  relax  and  take  his  hand  from  the 
balancing  lever  once  in  a  while,  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  adjust  the  motor, 
but  even  this  cannot  be  done  with  the 
front  control. 

Air.  <  hville  \\'right  has  a  system  of  con- 
trol somewhat  diflercnt  from  that  of  his 
brother  Wilbur.  He  warps  the  main 
planes  of  his  machine  and  turns  the  verti- 
cal planes  in  the  rear  with  one  lever, 
with  a  jointed  hand-piece,  so  that  boUi 
operations  are  accomplished  simultaneously. 
Wilbur  has*  a  single  lever  arranged  so 
that  it  may  be  moved  in  two  directions 
at  the  same  time  to  accomplish  the 
same  result. 

The  Wright  machine  is  driven  by  two 
wooden  propellers  connected  by  chains  with 
its  ihirly-horsc  power  motor.  The  machine 
will  lly  about  lorly  miles  an  hour.  Abroad  it 
costs  $7,500,  and  it  will  probably  be  sold 
at  about  that  price  when  put  on  the  market 
in  this  country.  # 

THE  CUMISS  BIPLANE 

The  Curtiss  machine,  like  the  Wright, 
is  a  bipkme,  but  instead  of  warping  the 
main  planes  for  balancing  purposes,  it  has 

between  the  main  j)lanes  small,  movable, 
balancing  pkinc-s  which  are  worked  by  wir^ 
attached  to  a  yoke  fitting  around  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  aviator.  The  Curtiss  machine  is 
turned  by  its  rear  rudder,  and  the  1>;;lanein,:,' 
planes  are  used  to  tip  the  machine  in 
rounding  a  curN  c  to  prevent  it  from  sheering 
sideways.  The  rear  rudder  is  turned  by 
means  of  two  wires  connected  to  the  steer* 
ing-wheeUin  front  of  the  aviator.  A  bamboo 
pnlc  niris  forward  from  this  wheel  to  the 
hori/ontul  planes  forward.  The  driver  of 
the  Curtiss  machine  has  a  foot-pcdal  to 
govern  the  acceleration  of  the  engine  and 
a  brake  to  oj  crate  after  landing;  and  he 
has  both  hands  on  a  steering-wheel  directly 
in  front  of  him,  as  with  an  automobile, 
while  the  swaying  of  his  body  moves 
the  balancing  planes.  The  Curtiss  motor 
weighs  about  the  same  as  the  Wright 
motor,  but  it  giscs  50  instead  of  30  horse* 


power.    The  price  of  the  whole  machine 

is  quoted  at  $4,000. 

THE  F#R5£AN*  BIPLANE 

The  Farman  bip'lane  has,  instead  of  the 
balancing  planes,  tiil<  ronx  or  movable  ad- 
ditions to  the  main  ])lanes.  These  and  the 
horizontal  plane  m  front  are  controlled  by 
one  lever,  which  moves  forward  and  back* 
ward  as  the  a\'iator  wi^^hes  to  go  down  or 
up;  and  left  and  right,  if  he  wishes  to  get 
more  lift  on  the  right  or  on  the  left  side. 
Steering  b  done  by  the  feet  on  a  crosspiece 
connected  by  wires  with  the  rudder  in  the 
rear.  With  a  fifty-horsc  power  Gnome 
motor,  this  machine  costs  about  $5,(xx>  in 
Europe. 

rm:  tarma.v  Mt>M>rLANE 

Mr.  l-"arman  has  recently  built  a  mono- 
plane which  bears  a  stn)ng  resemblance  to 
hts  biplane,  and  which  he  hopes  will  develop 
great  speed. 

THE  ANTOINETTE  MONOPLANE 

The  Antoinette  monoplane,  the  most 
picturesque  of  all  flying  craft,  is  built  by  the 

Socidt^  Antoinette,  in  France,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Leon  Levassour.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  carefully  made 
machines  that  have  been  designed.  Its 
mahogany  hull,  built  like  a  racing  sh^,  is 
gracefully  formed,  and  its  skeleton  frame  in 
the  rear  is  as  finely  shaped  as  the  tail  of  a 
fish.  Its  wings  stretch  on  each  side  with 
tiheir  sflken  ooverii^  like  the  wings  of  a  bird. 
The  propeller  has  two  aluminum  blades 
of  the  >hape  of  a  sjKwn.  A  comfortable  seat 
is  provided  for  the  aviator  in  tlie  middle  of 
the  body,  where  he  can  look  out  over  his 
madiine;  when  a  passenger  is  carried,  Ae 
i:>assenger  sits  directly  in  line  with  the  aviator. 
The  motor  is  mounted  in  front  in  the  prow 
of  the  boat-sha|HYl  body.  A  mast  rises  in 
the  centre  of  the  luacliinc,  from  which 
wire  guys  run  to  each  wing.  These  wires 
run  over  i)ulleys,  and,  by  means  of  a  hand> 
wheel  at  the  side  of  ihc  operator,  he  can  pull 
the  wires  and  warp  one  wing  or  the  other 
as  he  wishes.  Another  hand -wheel  controls 
the  horiz(mtal  rudders  which,  contrary 
to  biplane  construction,  are  in  the  rear,  on 
the  tail-  S  mie  of  the  Antoinettes  are 
equipped  with  ailcrans,  or  auxiliary  wing-tips« 
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hinged  to  the  outer  rear  edge  of  the  wings, 
by  which  the  same  result  as  warping  &s 
wing  itself  is  accomplished.   The  steering 

nidder  is  moved  by  the  f^et  restinf^  fi<!;>in^t 
a  oted  cro^spicce  like  the  arrangement  in 
a  single  shell  (for  rowing). 

Antoinette  single  machines  cost  about 
$5,000,  fitted  with  a  50  hoise-power  motor, 
and  about  $8^000  for  two-seated  machines 
with  TOO  horse-power  motor;  this  includes 
tuition  at  Paris  or  London.  The  Antoinette 
wiii  make  a  speed  of  about  60  miles  an  hour. 

THE  BLK&IOI  MONOPLANE 

The  Bl^riot  monoplane  is  perhaps  the 
most  famous  machine  of  this  type,  having 
been  the  first  machine  to  fly  across  the  Eng- 
lish Channel.  The  large  Bleriot  has  one 
large  plane,  directly  under  which  is  the 
motor  and  the  seat  for  the  aviator.  The 
propeller  is  just  in  front  of  the  front  edge  of 
the  plane;  a  framework  extends  to  the 
rear,  carrying  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
rudders.  Two  wheels,  which  carry  the 
motor,  are  placed  under  the  framework, 
and  a  third  wheel  supports  the  tail. 

The  Bleriot  has  a  ven.'  ingenious  dc\  ice 
for  controlling  the  steering  and  balancing. 
This  is  a  bell-shaped  piece  of  metal,  with  an 
upright  post,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  little 
hand-wheel  This  is  mounted  on  a  uni- 
versal joint,  so  that  it  can  be  rocked  in  any 
direction.  Wires  are  attached  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  this  bell  and  run  to  the  rear 
horizontal  rudder  for  elevating  and  depress- 
ing, and  to  the  balancing  device  for  waging 
the  main  wing.  If  the  machine  rears  up  in 
front,  the  wheel  is  pushed  forward;  if  one 
side  rises,  the  wheel  is  pushed  in  that 
direction  and  the  macliine  is  brought  back 
to  an  even  keel.  The  aviator  tan  control 
the  balance  of  his  whole  machine  with  the 
one  wheel. 

A  smaller-sized  BMriot  is  built  —  the 
cross-Channel  model  —  in  which  the  -fv  iator 
sits  in  the  framework  which  supjjorii  the 
wings,  lliis  brings  the  centre  of  gravity 
and  the  centre  of  support  closer  together, 
which  is  one  of  the  elemental  points  about 
\vhich  there  is  much  discussion  among  mono- 
plane builders  —  that  is,  whether  the  weight 
should  be  hung  under  the  centre  of  support 
(as  in  the  large  Bleriot)  to  gel  the  pendulum 
effect,  or  whether  they  should  be  concentric 


(as  in  the  small  Bleriot  and  the  Antoinette}, 
for  greater  ease  of  balance* 

The  large  Bleriot  costs  more,  of  course,  » 
but  the  cross-Chaimei  type  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  machines  —  $2,400,  with  a  25 
horse-power  Anzani  motor.  Several  of  these 
have  been  brought  to  this  country. 

All  the  machines  except  the  Wrights* 
start  on  wheels,  under  their  own  power, 
as  do  also  some  of  the  foreign-built  Wright 
machine^.  The  .American  Wright  machines 
start  on  a  movable  track. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  which  is  the  best 
marhine.  Even  thoee  who  know  most 
about  air  navigation  cannot  agree  which  is 
tlie  better  t)'pe  -  monoplane  or  biplane. 
The  monoplane  seems  capable  of  greater 
speed.  It  can  be  constructed  to  offer  the 
minimum  resistance  to  the  air  and  to  present 
a  small  area  of  surface  in  relation  to  its 
weight,  and  it  is  more  dependent  upon  ite 
motor.  Bi])lanes,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
slower-Hying  and  seem  to  depend  more 
upon  their  balancing  de\'ices  for  main- 
taining equilibrium*  The  biplane  is,  as  a 
rule,  larger,  and  is  more  suited  to  carrying 
passengers.  The  Sommcr  machine  has  car- 
ried as  many  as  h\e  {)assengers  at  a  time. 
In  France  an  aviator  took  up  twenty 
passengers,  one  after  another,  during  one 
aftnnoon. 

Until  now,  both  here  and  abroad,  the 

biplane  has  been  by  far  the  more  popular 
machine,  but  the  speed  of  the  monoplane 
in  the  Rhcims  meet  of  this  year  may  gain  ^ 
more  adherence  for  thh  t}'pe.  Certsdnly 
the  monoplane  will  be  better  known  in  this 
coimtry  after  the  great  international  meet 
at  Garden  City  in  Sc|)teniber.  Perhaps, 
loo,  by  191 1  the  sport  and  business  of  llying 
will  have  readied  the  same  condition  in  this 
country  as  it  has  abroad,  where  machines 
are  for  sale  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  fly. 

In  this  country  there  are  at  jfresent  two 
companies  m.mufacturing  flying- machines 
which  are  making  tlight>  l)efore  the  public 
—  the  Wrights  andCuriiss. 

Neither  of  these  companies  has  devoted 
its  attention  to  selling  machines  because 
the  demand  for  exhibitions  is  so  great  and 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  made  bv  public 
flights  is  so  large  that  they  have  not  desired 
to  sell  machines  to  other  people  who  might 
enter  into  competition  with  themselves. 
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Mr.  Wright  received  Si^.cwo  for  flights 
made  during  the  ^udson-Fullon  cekbra- 
.  lion;  Mr.  C'urtiss  won  Sio.ooo  fur  two  and 
a  half  hours'  work  in  tiie  air,  flying  from 
A]bany  to  New  York;  and  veiy  large  sums 
are  guaranteed  for  flints  by  organizers  of 
future  meets.  It  was  mmored  that  Paul 
ban  received  $50,000  Los  Angeles  last 
winter.  Thq  holding  of  the  Gordon-Bennett 
meet  at  Garden  City  this  foil  alone  will  cost 
more  than  $200,000,  and  provision  is  being 
made  on  the  c^rounds  for  the  accommodation 
of  100,000  pe<>|>le  a  day.  The  Long  Island 
Railroad  is  preparing  to  haid  50,000  people, 
and  stalls  art  being  prepared  for  automobiles 
which  will  bring  probably  25,000  more. 

THE   DIRIGIBLE  AIKSBIP 

The  interest  an^  excitement  over  aero* 
plane  records  and  the  accident  to  the 

Zeppelin  airshi])  have  obscured  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  dirigible.  I'he  German  Airship 
Stock  Company,  of  which  the  great  Hara- 
buig-American  Steamship  Company  and 
the  Zepj>elin  Airship  Company  are  the 
lart!e?t  siockholders,  equipped  the  A.  S. 
^airship)  Deutschland  for  ^passenger  service 
between  their  airship  dock  at  Friedrichshafen 
and  Dusseldorf,  a  run  of  65  miles.  The 
Hamburg- American  Packet  Comy)any  sent 
its  representative  to  Friedrich.^hafen  to 
take  charge  of  handling  the  passengers  at 
this  station.  Tickets  were  sold  at  $50  for 
the  round  trij),  and  acoommodations  were 
provided  for  36  passengers.  This  ship  was 


fitted  w'wh  carpeted  cabins  of  mahogany 
inlaid  with  jicarl,  and  had  on  board  a 
bullet  ser\  ice  for  the  convenience  of  j)assen- 
gers.  it  was  485  feet  long,  was  equipped 
with  motors  aggregating  330  horse-power, 
and  oodd  make  a  speed  of  45  miles  an  hour. 
Carrying  20  passenjjers.  it  sailed  more  than 
tliree  huntlred  miles  in  nine  hours  on  its 
initial  voyage,  half  the  trip  in  the  teeth  of  a 
stiff  wmd.  In  spite  of  the  accident  which 
wrecked  thb  ship,  the  line  will  be  extended 
to  Baden  Baden,  and  already  plans  are 
made  for  a  similar  line  to  run  between 
Hamburg  and  Berlin,  and,  later,  from 
Hamburg  to  London. 

"Mr.  Ballin,  the  general  manager  of  the 
Hamburg-.Xmerican  Line,  is  very  enthusi- 
astic over  the  future  of  this  method  of  travel, 
and  there  are  some  who  believe  that  the 
ocean  will  be  crossed  inside  of  two  years. 

Plans  are  now  being  carried  out  for  an 
expediuon  to  the  Arctic  regions  next  year 
with  two  Zeppelin  airships.  The  S.  S. 
Maim  has  already  sailed  for  Spitsbergen  to 
establish  a  base  of  supplies. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  .\.  S.  Di-ninhhind 
was  w^recked,  her  successful  trip  with  i)assen- 
gers  marks  the  b^inning  of  an  era  of  airship 
navigation,  and  there  is  no  more  reason  to 
doubt  its  future  than  there  was  to  doubt  the 
future  of  the  steamboat  because  the  English 
tugs  which  precedcxi  Fulton's  CUrmotU  by  six 
years  never  made  more  than  one  trip,  or  that 
the  unfortunate  accident  to  Hon.  C.  S.  RoUs 
proves  the  impracticability  of  the  aeroplane. 


THE  EVERLASTING  POWER 


THERE  are  thousands  and  thousands 
oft  sfjuare  miles  in  the  I  nited 
State*;  which,  except  for  the  jxtwer 
of  tailing  wu^er,  would  sulfcr  ihc  pinch  of 
industrial  de^resnon  within  the  next  fif^ 
yea rs.  There  are  many  other  regions  where 
only  the  de\elopmcnt  of  water-power  can 
!irin;!  thick  settlement.  In  the  West  it 
means  the  b.uildjag  up  of  tlic  country.  East 
of  the  Mississippi,  where  eight-tenths  of  the 
people  live  and  nine-tenths  of  the  manu- 
facturing is  done,  it  is  more  important  It 


means  in  many  districts  the  continuance  of 

prosperity. 

For  the  publii  welfare  it  is  imperati\  e  that 
the  power  of  the  water  as  it  destetuls  from 
the  hills  be  turned  to  roan's  use.  Moreo\'er, 
from  the  natural  condition  it  is  almost 
necessary  that  it  be  developed  as  a  monf>pnly, 
at  least  so  far  as  each  district  is  concerned. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  for  tlie  public 
good  it  would  be  wise  to  recognise  the 
monopoly  feature,  and  in  the  beginning  to 
devise  means  for  controlling  its  power  over 
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the  business  and  fortunes  of  the  people 
whom  it  serves. 
What  water-power  may  mean  to  a  state 

is  excmph'fied  by  the  possible  developments 
in  (Georgia.  If  a  layer  of  coal  that  would 
yield  millions  of  ions  a  year  were  discovered 
M  north  Georgia,  every  train  moving  South 
would  be  filled  with  men  hurrying  to  the 
scene;  a  stream  of  gold  would  flow  toward 
its  development;  steamship  lines  would 
again  be  running  into  Charleston,  Bruns- 
urick,  and  Savaimah,  carrying  immigrants 
to  loose  the  stored-up  power. 

Mr,  Geort^c  ^^.  Chap  in  of  Atlanta  has 
investigated  tor  I'iik  World's  Wo&K  the 
situation  and  its  possibilities. 

Georgia  is  crossed  by  a  series  of  ridges 
spreading  fan-shaped  from  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  state  in  a  sovithcrly  direction, 
dividing  it  into  six  great  basins.  Crossing 
the  state  almost  as  llie  crow  flies,  from 
Augusta  to  Cdumbus  runs  what  may  be 
called  the  southern  fall-line.  Between  it 
and  the  mountains  to  the  north  is  the  larger 
part  of  the  water-power  of  Georgia  — 
almost  550,000  horse-power  at  the  minimum 
flow  of  the  streams  as  they  now  run. 

THE  HORSE-POWER  OF  SIX  GREAT  BASINS 

MiH.H  P. 
IwSix 

Nam*  of  Bvit  Ui».B.P,  BmSu 

Savannah   I75i463  ^69,184 

Ogeeehce    3,895  9,730 

Altamaha   47>o88  1^,21^ 

Appalachicola   ....  173,786  981,550 

Mobile   57.524  95-804 

Tennessee   33i^S  65t333 

Total  Ua  six  basins  .  491,650  799»873 

To  &is  must  be  added  the  power  of  many 
small  streams,  which  brings  tiiie  total  of  the 
minimum  flow  to  548,000  horse-power  for 

twenty-four  hours  in  the  day. 

At  one  end  of  the  fall-line  is  Augusta. 
It  was  made  a  manufacturing  city  by  the 
power  of  the  Savannah  River.  Sixty-five 

years  ago  the  canals  were  built  which  are 
now  supplying  the  12,800  horse -power 
which  lights  the  city,  runs  its  street  car  lines, 
and  is  sold  to  tiie  mills  for  $5.50  per  horse- 
power for  a  sixteen-houi  day. 

At  the  other  v.v\  ff  the  fall-line  is 
Columbus.  Within  ihirty-four  miles  of  the 
city  the  Chattahoochee  fails  370  feet,  which 


will  make  possible  the  development  of 
X 35,000  horse- power.  'I>pn  thousand  horse- 
power is  now  at  work.  ' 

In  the  rest  of  Georgia  144,000  horse- 
power is  now  harnessed;  but  this,  according 
to  Mr.  M.  R.  Hall,  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  ^  represents  only  about 
80,000  horse-power*  in  the  table  printed 
above,  because  it  is  not  based  upon  a  24- 
hour  day  but  ui)on  various  systems  of 
development  —  "some  plants  use  the  actual 
flow  only,  others  storing  half  of  tfie  time  and 
using  twenty-four  hours'  flow  in  twelve  hours; 


THE  DRAINAGE  B.XSIXS  OF  r.FOROI.\ 

Between  the  western  and  KNiibern  (olivines  arc  roost  ol  ifac  water- 
power  «Dd  pffifHfilly  «ll  al  th«  minMlaituiiDt  dtio 

and  others  still,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the 
modem  hydro-electric  plants,  being  capable 
€A  producing  for  a  portion  of  each  day  three 

(  r  f  var  times  as  much  power  as  could  be  pro- 
duced continuously  twenty-four  ho^Ba  day." 

W  ith  one-si.\lh  of  the  power  of^e  mini- 
mum flow  of  its  riveis  in  use,  Georgia  (like 
most  of  the  Atlantic  States)  is  awaiting 
development  —  antl  dc\  clopment  is  com- 
ing. Rights  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Chattahoochee,  the  Chestatee,  and  the 
Etowah  Riveis  are  held  by  interests  affil- 
iated with  the  Westinghouse  Com{>any. 
.An  Atlanta  comj)any  proposes  to  dam  the 
Tu'H'Io  for  18,000  horsc-]K>v.rr.  There  are 
plans  fur  the  further  use  oi  liic  Savannah 
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River,  and  on  the  Broad  River  a  40,000 
hone-power  plant  is  planned  —  and  there 

are  many  other  smaller  enterprises  on  foot, 
enough  perhaps  to  double  the  use  now 
made  ol  the  rivers. 

The  real  significant  of  it  all  lies  hi  the 
rdation  of  the  cost' of  this  power  to  the 
cost  of  |)0\vcr  ^lenerated  by  coal.  The 
minimum  cost  of  steam  power  in  Atlanta 
is  $35,  ranging  upward  according  to  the 
efficienqr  of  Ae  plant.  The  insuflkient 
supply  of  electric  power  which  reaches 
Atlanta  now  is  sold  at  ?-;4.  jo.  At  Augusta 
the  price  is  S5. 50.  The  Southern  Power 
Company  in  the  Carolinas  charges  large 
cmsumers  a  minimum  of  $23. 

W'hat  is  the  need  of  regulation  ?  There 
is  a  little  tow  n  In  the  West  where  the  people 
live  by  pumping  water  from  driven  wells  to 


irrigate  their  orchards.  The  pumps  are 
run  by  electricity  furnished  by  a  company 

owning  the  only  water-power  in  the  vicinity. 
There  is  no  other  electric  power  to  be  had, 
and  the  price  of  coal  is  prohibitive.  The 
company  now  follows  the  enlightmed  policy 
of  charging  a  reasonable  rate,  and  the 
orcliardists  prosper.  Hut  if  it  should 
chani^e  hands  and  adopt  a  more  narrow- 
minded  policy,  it  couid  take  for  the  use  of 
its  power  nearly  all  the  profits  of  the  or- 
chards.  It  could,  if  it  wished,  by  following 
further  this  method,  finally  get  control  of 
the  land  itself.  Perhaps  this  may  seem  a 
remote  danger,  and  yet  men  who  would  lend 
money  on  irrigated  land  elsewhere  would 
hardly  lend  money  on  these  <Mrchards—un]ea 
a  contract  for  a  certain  rate  on  the  power 
was  made  to  cover  the  term  of  the  mortgage. 


THE  CONTROL  OF  WATER-POTJV'ER 

BY 

HENRY  L.  HIGGINSON 


THE  National  Consenation  AsscKia- 
tion  has  projX)sed  that  four  ])ro\i- 
sions  be  incorporated  imo  all  future 
grants  of  water-power  rights  by  state  or  na- 
tion. The  World's  Work  presented  these 
recommendations  to  Major  Henry  L,  Hig- 
ginson,  of  Boston,  whose  bankiiiL;  house  has 
made  possible  many  water  power  dev  elop- 
ments. He  made  the  following  comments: 
«I  think  ^  United  States,  or  a  state 
which  grants  the  use  r,f  lis  water-power, 
may  fairly  ask  for  a  royalty  it  ii  seems  worth 
while  to  do  so.  Jn  many  cases  the  builders 
of  dams^  the  users  of  water  cannot  aftord 
to  pay  ■Vything  for  this  right.  In  many 
cases  the  enterprisers  hjn  e  found  that  the 
cost  of  dams,  canals,  etc..  was  too  great 
to  allow  profitable  use  01  cuj»iuU  even  when 
no  such  royalty  was  paid.  I  know  of  three 
water-powers,  two  of  which  may  pay  some 
day  but  which  will  not  now  i>ay  even  a  fair 
rct  .irn  <m  their  cost.  I  know  a  third  which 
will  j>ay  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  work, 
though  at  only  a  moderate  rate.  Probably 
in  each  case  these  watcr-powcis  will  do 


better  in  the  future  than  at  present,  else  they 
certainly  woulu  not  be  worth  touching. 

"(a)  *  Prompt  development,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  the  grant'  Sometimes  the 
enterpriser  can  develop  promptly^  and 
sometimes  not.  Physical  tliiTiculties,  which 
are  entirely  unforeseen,  arise;  imaneial  difTi- 
culties  arise  in  the  same  way.  1  know  of 
one  fine  water-power  where  much  more 
money  was  needed  than  was  anticipated  (the 
estimate*  had  been  m:ule  Ijy  se\  eral  first-rate 
engineer^  ot  wide  t  .xperienc  ei,  and  the  call 
for  more  money  canie  in  the  fall  of  1907. 
Many  of  the  investors  coidd  not  put  up  more 
money  without  serious  loss  or  inconvenience. 
It  would  have  been  unjust  to  make  them 
forfeit  what  they  had  already  put  in. 

"  (b)  'Payment  of  reasonable  compen- 
sation for  the  benefits  granted  by  the  people, 
with  periodic  readjustment  of  the  rate  of 
com|K'n«at!on,  so  as  to  insure  justice  both  to 
the  investor  and  to  the  public'  This  clause 
appears  just,  and  may  be  so.  One  must  de- 
pend upon  the  judges.  Usually  United  States 
officers  or  state  officers  regard  but  one  side 
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and  arc  hard  on  ihc  enterprisers.  Th  v 
do  not  know  the  ditikultics,  and  are  apt  lo 
conceive  that  the  enterprisers  are  not  honest. 

"  (c)  'The  limitation  of  all  such  grants 
to  periods  not  exceeding  fifty  years,  and 
reservation  of  the  right  to  terminate  and 
rcconvcy  the  j^rant  for  proj)cr  cause  and 
iij)on  ccjuitable  comjtcnsation;  tof^'Cther  with 
proper  inspection  and  pubhcily  ot  records 
and  accounts.'  If  an  enterpriser  builds  a 
water-power  under  these  conditions,  he 
must  get  back  all  his  money  with  a  hand- 
some rate  of  interest  in  fifty  year^.  else  he 
would  be  a  foc^l  to  touch  the  enterprise.  If 
the  govern  merit  reser\es  the  right  to  ter- 
minate the  grant  at  any  time,  he  would  be  a 
fool  to  touch  it  at  all.  Proper  inspection 
and  publicity  of  records  and  accounts  are 
wise  and  fair. 

"  (d)  'Recognition  of  the  right  of  appro- 
priate public  authorities  to  make  reason- 
able regulations  as  to  rates  of  servke.' 
Here,  again,  it  depends  upon  the  public 
officers,  as  they  decide  whether  the  regu- 
lations are  reasonable  or  not.  It  is  much 
easier  to  do  business  with  private  individuals 
or  coqjorations  than  with  legislators  or 
Congress,  and  also  much  fairer.  An  individ- 
ual or  corporation  can  be  taken  into  court 
and  treated  according  to  law.  No  such 
right  exists  in  rc<iard  to  the  United  States, 
or  with  a  state   In  this  I  may  be  mistaken, 


bur  it  is  at  least  ditTicult  to  sue  the  state. 
Further,  contracts  with  the  United  States 
or  with  legislators  are  liable  to  attack  and 
change  by  these  legislators,  who  often  do 
not  understand  business  and  are  not  ezperi- 
enced  in  enterprises. 

'*.\  fair  numbir  of  water  powers  have 
been  de\  tlopcd  in-  corporations  consistin*^ 
of  small  investors,  and  if  tliis  investing 
public  is  chilled  by  adverse  legislation,  the 
money  for  new  enterprises  will  not  be  forth- 
coming. The  experience  of  the  public, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  increased  its 
confidence  in  water-power  enterprises, 

"It  has  to  be  remembered  liiat  sagacious 
people  do  not  take  up  these  enterprise  for 
5  or  6  per  cent  interest.  Why  should  they, 
when  they  can  let  their  money  at  5  per  cent, 
interest  and  think  no  more  about  it? 

"Guard  natural  resources;  put  this  busi- 
ness into  hands  of  experienced  men  who 
are  strictly  fair  in  their  dealings;  let  tiiem 
receive  the  enterprisers  not  as  enemies  but 
as  friends  in  whom  they  trust  If  the 
majorit>^  of  the  human  race  were  not  (on 
the  whole)  honest,  the  business  world  would 
have  been  smashed  long  ago.  Let  the 
Government  pay  promptly  its  dues,  arrange 
matters  so  that  the  legislatures  or  Congress 
cannot  interfere  with  a  bargain  once  made, 
and  perhaps  people  will  1m5  willing  to  deal 
with  the  Government." 


A  COOPERATIVE  KITCHEN 
THAT  WORKS 

H<;W  PIPTY  PEOFI£  IN  CARTHAGE,  MO,  HAVE  REDUCED  THE  COST  OF  l.mSG  AND 

EU&IINATBD  MANY  HOUSEHOLD  WORAIES  ^ 

BY 

E.  BLAlll  WALL 

WE'VE  a  new  auto,  but  my  wife  there's  a  way  out  of  this,  with  something 

cannot  go  out  with  me  or  learn  to  eat  still  in  sight,  for  Heaven's  sake, 

to  run  it.    She  is  always  cook-  tell  us!" 
ing,  or  has  just  cooked,  or  is  just  uoing  to       This  wail  of  our  ex  Senator  was  inter- 

Gook,  or  is  too  tired  from  cooking.    If  ruptcd  by  a  suHcring  and  skeptical  mine- 
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operator:  "Never  to  hear  a  wonl  about 
\he  servants  that  have  jubl  left,  or  are  here, 
or  are  coming  to-morrow — perhaps!  If 
you've  got  something,  you'll  have  to  show 
us.  We're  in  Missouri,  and  we're  ready 
for  anything!" 

The  women  were  slower  —  maybe  the 
dream  was  too  beautiful.  But  they  called 
a  meeting  of  the  interested  i)CopIe  and  or- 
ganized a  Cooperative  Kitchen.  The  men 
took  charge.  The  Kitchen  was  started 
with  a  membership  of  sixt>'  people. 

The  house  we  rented  is  nearly  a  mile  from 
the  business  section,  but  street-cars  run 
within  a  couple  of  blocks.  The  home  is 
a  fine  old  residence,  with  wide  porches 
and  a  big  lawn.  The  first  floor  had  a  long 
music-room  on  one  side  of  a  deep  hall, 
while  on  the  other  side  the  hbrar)'  anr! 
dining-rcH)m  could  be  thrown  together, 
thus  giving  two  large  dining-rooms.  The 
table  spot  for  each  family  was  determined 
by  lot.  Sufficient  space  was  left  between 
tables  to  insure  privacy. 

In  the  beginning,  each  family  pro\ided 
and  equipped  its  own  taUe.  Dishes  and 
silver  were  brought  as  needed,  each  lady 
attending  to  her  own  table-linrn.  It  was 
agreed  that  extras  —  canned  iniii,  jpHie?. 
etc.  —  should  be  provided  by  eacii  table 
for  its  own  use,  and  that  occasional  assess- 
ments of  tivc  cents  per  capita  shotild  be 
mndr  for  l)rt<ikage  of  glassware. 

<  'ur  manager  has  entire  charge  and 
rtcci'ies  $35  per  month,  plus  rooms  and 
board  for  her  family.  Tlie  second  floor 
fe  the  family  home,  though  two  extra  ><  in> 
are  rented  and  the  income  is  adflc^l  lo  \hr 
Imances  of  the  Kitchen.  The  third  tloor 
provides  rooms  for  the  scr\*ants. 

An  advisory  committee  of  three  audits 
the  books  and  determines  all  matters  of 
genin'l  i||erest.  In  cast-  a  nKm!)cr  wishes 
to  wiililiPw  during  tlie  jH.riod  for  which 
he  has  pledged  himself,  it  is  expected  that 
he  will  fill  the  vacancy  he  crea tes.  His  sub- 
♦■litute  must  be  ap])ro\ed  by  this  committee. 

Two  cfxjks.  two  waitresses,  and  a  dish- 
washer constitute  the  working  force,  but 
an  extra  waitress  is  necessary  in  ser\'ing 
dinner.  Oddly  enouu;h.  the  dishwasher  is 
the  mo^t  il;*lirul{  to  kee]».  Our  liish- 
washers.  with  niosi  discouraginj;  unanimity, 
"gave  notice"  on  the  second  day,    A  sub- 


stantial increase  in  wages  imaily  solved 
the  problem.  All  the  servants  have  two 
hours  off  every  afternoon,  and  this  goes 
far  toward  reconciling  them  to  long  days. 
They  say,  too,  that  it  is  much  |)leasanter 
to  work  in  the  Kitchen  than  in  a  kitchen. 
There  are  enough  of  them  together  to  pre- 
vent the  i&olation  necessary  in  a  one* 
family  home.  Their  relations  with  the 
members  are  more  nearly  those  of  a  stenog- 
rapher with  her  employer.  One  absolute 
rule  of  the  Kitchen  is,  no  tips.  On  alter- 
nate Sunday  nights  the  waitresses  are  off 
duty.  The  chilrircn  ctf  the  Kitchen  help 
serve  that  ni'^'ht.  and  it  is  an  evening  looked 
forward  to  by  them. 

The  Kitchen  started  as  a  three  months' 
experiment  at  S3  per  adult  member  per 
week.  After  the  lirst  f[narter  it  was  de 
cided  that  by  increasing  the  jirice  and 
reducing  the  membership  to  fifty,  a  reading- 
room  could  be  pro\ided.  The  cooperative 
spirit  still  held.  The  room  was  artistically 
furnished  by  voluntar}-  contributions;  books 
and  magazines  appeared  without  waiting 
to  be  calftd  for;  and  a  spot  was  ready  for 
the  guest  of  any  member  awaiting  a  hostess. 

The  initiation  fei  is  runv  S3. 50  per  adult, 
anil  half-price  for  children  under  seven 
and  over  two  years  of  age.  Servants  or 
nursemaids  are  on  a  two-third  rate,  if  they 
are  not  ser\cxi  by  the  waitresses.  Guests 
for  single  meals,  ordinarily  twenty  five 
cents.  On  ^\'etlnesday  night,  "Guest 
Night,"  the  charge  is  tluny-li\c  cents  per 
guest  The  initiation  fee  carries  with  it 
a  life  membership.  Come  back  when  you 
will,  your  ])lace  is  tliere  if  there  is  a 
\acancy!  When  a  member  has  a  guest  lor 
the  period  of  one  full  week  or  more,  the 
rate  is  that  of  a  member.  The  hostess 
sees,  too,  that  the  table  is  f  it*.  I  for  an  extra. 

The  menus  planned  by  the  manager  are 
surprising  for  the  price.  She  buys  in 
quantities,  of  couisc,  so  is  able  to  command 
wholesale  rates.  K\cn  that  fact,  though, 
in  th:^  reign  of  high  j)riccs  hardly  ex|)lains 
the  Kitchen  bills-of-fare.  For  instance,  this 
is  what  we  had  yesterday: 

Breakj'asi :  Cereals,  Tea,  Cocoa,  Coffee,  Hot 
Cakes,   Detinous  Broiled  Ham,  Lyonnaise 

P<)tat*»cs.  (Children  may  have  eggs,  milk,  or 
t  ercals  at  any  meal.  K^i^s  and  bacon  are  fre- 
queiuly  served  fur  brtakiosl.) 
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Luncheon:  Chicken  Salad,  Macaroni  and 
Cheese,  Hot  Biscuits,  Apple  Sauce  and  Ginger- 

brcad,  Tea,  r!uH(i!,itc.  CdfTi-c.  (As  a  nile, 
iuiichcon  is  planned  with  particular  thought 
for  the  children.  Dessert  is  rarely  served  at 
luncheon.) 

Dinner:  Broiled  Porterhouse  Steak.  PtutTed 
Baked  Potatoes,  Home-made  Boston  Baiced 
Beans,  Home-made  Boston  Brown  Bread, 
Lettuce,  French  Dressing,  Blanc^roange,  Orange 
Sauce,  Coffee. 

We  have,  of  course,  the  Southern  habit 
of  warm  l)rca(l  three  times  a  day.  Light 
bread,  raisiii  bread,  nut  bread,  and  rolls 
arc  made  at  the  Kitchen,  and  salt-rising 
IS  made  for  the  Kitchen  twice  each  week. 

Our  manager  has  made  a  study  of  the 
nutritive  quality  and  combinations  of  meals 
to  be  served.  Economical  managing  of 
what  might  otherwise  be  food-waste  has 
had  lull  consideration. 

The  financial  side  of  the  Kitchen  is»  of 
course,  the  \ital  one  for  those  who  would 
go  and  do  likewise.  January  was  our 
hardest  month: 

m 

INCOME  AND  EXPENSES,  JANUARY 


Servants   Si-?4.oo 

Manager's  salary   35  cx> 

Rent   40.00 

Light,  heat,  ice   ^S.OO 

Two  telephones    .    .       ....  3  50 

Meat   163.00 

Milk  and  cream   64.00 

Groceries   507*  SO 

Incidentals   5.75 

Cash  on  hand  Fcbruar)'  ist    .   .    .  4.25 


S79S00 

Meml)ership  dues  ....  $700.00  .   .  . 

Rent  from  two  rooms  .  .  15  .00  ..  . 
Guests   .      80.00   .    .  . 


$795  00 

The  two  cooks  are  paid  $7.50  per  week 

each.  The  waitresses  rccei\e  S5  per  week. 
I  niler  the  item  of  inrid(>ntals  are  included 
the  extra  waitress,  work  of  a  worrsan  scrub- 
bing the  verandas,  and  laundry  for  the 
rented  rooms. 

Much  of  the  success  of  our  Codperative 
Kitchen  is  due  to  our  manager,  a  lady  of 
persona]  charm,  business  ability .  and  a 
trained  mind  to  bear  on  the  jnolilems 
the  Kitchen.  Many  duties  fall  to  her  that 
were  not  nominated  jn  the  bond  —  (or 


instance,  the  oversight  of  the  bachelors* 
tables.  The  extra  bills  are  gUuUy  paid  by 

the  bachelors. 

Another  large  factor  of  our  success  is 
the  tnie  spirit  of  cooperation  that  prevails. 
If  a  light  or  a  grate  fire  is  burning  uselessly, 
a  member  turns  it  off  with  never  a  thought 
that  such  leaks  should  be  watched  by  some- 
body. In  the  matter  of  meals  it  is  accepted 
that  the  focKl  re'iuircments  of  the  greatest- 
number  must  control;  yet  the  juTsonal 
"notions"  arc  regarded  to  an  extent  that 
would  be  impossible  except  under  the  most 
home-like  conditions. 

One  perplexing  .problem  was  that  of  the 
man  whose  business  takes  him  away  from 
home  j)ericxiically,  and  fr«r  a  week  or  more, 
lie  pays  his  initiation  fee,  then  pays  a 
slightly  increased  rate  for  the  meals  he 
takes  in  the  Kitchen.  The  problem  has 
not  yet  found  a  satisfactoiy  solution.  It 
is  bit^irer  than  the  first  ulance  '^up^gestS,  We 
prefer  the  stay-at-home  men,ber>. 

Our  social  evenings  are  imj)romptu,  as 
a  rule.  A  dance  for  the  children  of  the 
Kitchen  and  their  little  friends  was  one  of 
our  record  events.  Birthday  dinners  are 
celebrated,  and  evenings  for  friends  promise 
to  grow  more  frequent  in  the  future. 

One  Carthaginian  turned  the  light  of 
his  wit  uid  his  keen  power  of  sarcasm  on 

the  Kitchen  while  it  w  as  a  mere  toddling, 
stumbling  thing  in  its  infancy.  With  an 
emphasi.s  quite  indescribable,  he  christened 
it  "The  Home  of  die  Help-less."  But  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter  this  gentle- 
man applied  for  memberships  for  himstU 
and  wife.  Last  night  he  was  heard  to 
say,  with  a  depth  of  meaning  not  to  be 
limited : 

"Think  of  it:  Think  of  it!  I  haven't 
heard  a  word  about  the  servants- w^ouldn't- 
get  for  three,  long^  l-o-v-e-t-y  ^Mhsl" 

He  tipped  back  on  the  wide  veranda  and 
bit  otT  a  cigar  emphatically:  **  I'm  down 
as  a  iiie-mcmber,  let  me  tell  yo  1  rii^ht  now! 
The  meals  may  be  ])lain,  but  tliey  are 
balanced.  The  quality  makes  up  for  any 
amount  of  friUs  and  trinoming.  Besides, 
they  keep  a  man  in  shai  e.  He  forgets 
what  he  has  eaten  when  it  leaves  him  com- 
for 'able.  You  couldn't  '4ct  me  out  of  this 
tiling!  No  more  caresshig  the  sluniach  for 
mine!" 
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THE  dispassionate,  statistical  report 
of  the  New  York  City  Tenement 
House  Department  says  that  at 
the  close  of  i90(j  tlure  were  in  the  city 
ninet)' six  thousand  windowless  rooms  — 
the  "black  holes  '  of  New  York.  But  their 
number  b  not  increasing,  and  one-fourth  of 
the  population  of  the  city  lives  in  tenements 
w  ith  li^lu  and  air  —  tenements  built  under 
the  present  advanced  law. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  iliai  that  invention 
of  evil  known  as  the  "double-decker  dumb- 
bell" tmement,  our  most  recent  type  of 
tenement  building  with  dark  rooms,  was 
introduced  as  a  prize  plan  in  the  iirsi  tene- 
ment-house competition,  though  it  was  con- 
demned by  disorimumting  judges  even  at 
that  time. 

Thc^^c  tall  houses  with  dark  halls  and 
dark  rooms  and  as  many  as  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fift>  persom  in  one 
building  are  the  peculiar  property  of  New 
York  and  a  few  neighboring  cities  which 
have  copied  them. 

But  in  spite  of  these  houses  the  story  of 
New  York  is  a  story  of  progress. 

The  is  rid  of  many  of  the  worst  oi 
the  old(^ni>.  Il  is  a  far  1 1 y  fmm  the  days 
of  the  fever  centres  and  the  limes  when  a 
tenement  house  was  reformed  by  having; 
the  number  of  pigs  about  It  "reduced  to 
that  allowed  by  law  I" 

This  sounds  almost  as  remote  to-day  as 
a  dcscrij)lion  of  the  tilth  in  China  or  India. 
The  Board  of  Health  lore  down  some  of  the 
worst  of  the  fever-infected  houses  long  ago, 
and  advancing  sani!ar\'  standards  ha\c  now 
wip<  il  out  in  [\]v  city  as  a  whole  both  typhus 
and  cholera,  old  dreaded  plaguej.  of  New 


York;  and  better  sanitation  and  vaccination 
together  have  pracdcally  eliminated  small- 
pox as  well. 

Gotham  Court,  in  which  a  sanitary 
inspector  found  that,  of  the  504  inmates,  146 
were  suffering  from  diseases  of  various 
kinds — indudUmg  four  cases  of  smallpox, 
eight  of  typhus  fever,  seven  of  scarlet  fever, 
twenty-seven  of  infantile  mamsmu?.  twelve 
of  consumption,  five  of  dysentery,  and  a 
large  number  of  cases  of  diarrhoeal  and 
skin  diseases — is  now  a  thing  of  the  past 
In  giving  the  infant  mortality  statistics  for 
this  house  it  was  reported  that:  "30  per 
cent,  of  those  bom  here  do  not  survive  a 
twelvc-muniii.' 

This  was  a  building  to  which  one  might 
apply  Jacob  Riis's  phrase  and  say  that 
children  were  "damned,  not  liom  into  it." 
But  Gotham  Court  has  finally  been  torn 
down* 

As  Gotham  Court  has  gone  its  way,  so, 
too,  have  the  Baptist  Church  Tenement  - 
one  of  the  worst  of  its  type  and  Fi\c 
i'oints  and  the  infamous  Aiulberr)'  Bend, 
the  joint*5ite  of  which  is  now  a  tenement 
park  where  black-eyed  Italian  babies  play 
and  Italian  fathers  and  mothers  crowd  the 
benches  and  no  thought  of  danger  need 
enter  one  s  mind. 

Just  as  notable  progress  has  been  nuule  in 
New  York  in  the  erection  of  model  tene- 
ments as  in  the  destruction  of  old  slum 
centres.  The  early  etloris  in  this  direction 
have  well  stood  the  test  of  time. 

Mr.  Alfred  T.  White,  the  pioneer  in 
America  in  model  tenement  erection,  began 
thirty  years  airo  the  ln:ilding  of  well- 
consiructed  block  dwellings  and  cottages 
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in  Brooklyn,  giving  a  pnirtical  object  lesf^on 
showing  that  good,  healthtul,  satV  houses 
could  be  built  and  made  to  pay,  and  thai 
tenants  liked  to  live  in  them. 

The  Imfiroved  Dwellings  Association 
houses  in  ^Ianhattan  and  the  A?tral  Apart- 
ments in  Brooklyn  followed  Mr.  White's 
buildings. 

Years  agp  Miss  Ellen  Collins  bought  a 
house  at  325-329  Water  Street,  which  had 

been  '*a  haunt  of  thieves  ancf  prostitutes 
and  had  been  the  scene  of  se\'eral  bloody 
tights.  The  neighborhood  had  a  pecu- 
liarly reputation.  The  halls,  staus, 
and  interior  rooms  were  almost  wholly 
dark,  day  and  niizht,  and  were  a  favorite 
hiding-place  for  criminals  when  chased  by 
the  police."  The  rents  had  dwindled  to 
almost  nothing. 

Yet  within  a  very  short  time  a  total 
transformation  was  brought  about  without 
change  in  the  class  oi  tenants  -  j>c*ddlers, 
longshoremen,  ragpickers,  and  the  like, 
the  poorest  of  the  poor.  Rents  were  paid 
regularly,  giving  an  income  of  5]  per  cent, 
a  year  over  all  expenses.  "Arroia  sud- 
denly diminished  in  number,  the  dirt  and 
filth  m  the  halls  and  apartments  disap- 
peared; the  empty  apartments  quickly 
filled;  the  children  withdrew  from  the 
streets  to  the  yard  in  the  rear,  where  they 
found  a  better  playground.  The  tenants 
b^an  to  regard  their  rooms  as  'home' 
instead  of  li\inL;-i places;  the  colleetion  of 
rents  became  easier;  ti^htini:.  wliich  had 
been  the  rule,  became  the  rare  extej)tion, 
and  the  general  condition  of  financial,  moral, 
and  physical  health  among  the  tenants 
improved."  So  reporte<l  the  Gilder  Tene- 
ment House  1 'ommission. 

What  had  Miss  Collins  done  to  bring  all 
this  about?  She  had  simply  put  into  prac- 
tice the  old  saying  —  to  reform  tenants 
you  must  hri^in  with  the  landlord.  She 
made  extensive  iraprovemcnts  in  the  build- 
ing. She  enlaff^  the  backyards  by  tear- 
ing down  a  rear  wall  and  by  cutting  off 
one  r(K)m  on  earh  tL>(»r.  Slie  liad  a  light- 
well  put  in  and  windows  cut  from  the  dark 
halls. 

To  the  very  laths  the  house  was  renovated ; 

a  ca[>able  resident-agent  was  placed  in 

charL'e;  rules  fnr  tlie  tenant'^  were  put  into 
efiect,  and,  it  may  be  added,  were  observed 


uncomplainingly.  Liquor-?eI!in;^  in  the 
house  was  stopped  and  a  little  creamery 
was  started  by  the  janitor  for  selling  dairy 
drinks,  from  which  the  building  took  its 
neighborhood  name,  the  Buttermilk  House. 

Later  Miss  ("ollins  added  new  buildini^'S 
to  the  grou[)  under  her  control,  and  for 
twenty-three  years  conducted  the  work, 
until  on  account  of  age  and  foiling  health 
she  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  a  few  years  ago. 
In  selling  the  houses  finally,  the  rules  she 
had  made  for  the  tenants  were  included  as 
a  part  of  ^e  title,  and  a  proviso  was  added 
that  the  property  should  revert  to  Miss 
Collins  or  her  heirs  if  it  ever  sheltered  a 
saloon,  a  lottery',  or  a  disorderly  house. 

In  1896,  following  a  series  of  conltrenccs 
called  by  the  Association  for  Impro\ing 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  was  formed  a 
new  m(xlcl  tenement  association,  now  the 
largest  in  the  city  —  the  City  and  Subur- 
ban Homes  Company.  Dr.  K.  R.  L. 
Grould,  the  president  of  the  comiiany,  tdls 
the  story  that  one  of  his  friends  said  to  him 
when  he  was  starting  the  work: 

"Gould,  why  do  you  waste  your  life  on 
an  impracdcal  scheme  like  this?  It  will 
never  give  any  results.** 

Yet,  according  to  its  report  of  last  year, 
the  rom|>any  now  owns  five  larc^e  groups  of 
tenement  buildings  and  one  of  cottages,  in 
various  parts  of  the  city  —  one  group 
alone  shdters  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one 
families  —  and  the  properties  pay  contin- 
uously four  per  rent,  or  more. 

In  1898  Mr.  I^wrence  Vciller  presented 
to  the  Charity  (J>rganization  Society  a  pUn 
ior  a  permanent  association  to  work  for 
better  tenements.  Acting  ut^on  hi^  siirr. 
gcstion,  the  Tenement  House  Ct)tunuaee 
of  the  society  was  formed  and  has  been 
cfMitinuously  active  e\-er  since.  ^ 

In  iQoo  Mr.  \'eiller  pref)ared^ne  first 
tenement-house  exhibition  ever  IkM.  In 
the  same  year  the  legislature  authorized 
the  appointment  of  the  Tenement  House 
Commission.  Under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  thv  1~(  nrment 
House  Law  of  1901  and  amen  iiutnts  to 
the  city  charter  were  drafted,  creating  a 
Tenement  House  Department,  a  new  branch 
of  municipal  povemraent. 

That  law  has  nneihi lionized  the  type  of 
new  buildings  going  up.   instead  of  the 
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halls  and  ten  out  o!  fourteen  rooms  being 
dark  on  the  stories  below  the  top  floor,  all 
halls  and  rooms  in  new  houses  now  have 
light  and  air.  instead  of  twenty-eight-inch- 
mdt  air-shafts,  giving  aJmost  no  light  bdow 
the  highest  sioTj,  there  are  now  inner  courts, 
twelve  and  a  half  by  twenty  fue  ivvx,  with 
a  tunnel  at  the  bottom  cxti  ndini;  out  to  the 
street  or  yard  to  give  a  constant  current 
of  fresh  air.  Privacy  is  secured  by  requir- 
ing  individual  sanitary  accommodations  for 
each  family.  Cellar  walls  and  floors  are 
now  made  waterproof  instead  of  frequently 
not  being  properly  protected  against 
dampness. 

Mr.  de  Forest  reported  that  in  the  early 

year?  after  the  pas?ai»e  of  the  law  it  was  a 
Sunday  diversion  on  the  East  Side  to  take 
relatives  and  friends  to  see  the  new  build- 
ings and  admire  the  light  rooms  and  other 
improvements. 

The  Tenement  House  Law  of  tqot  ,  more 
over,  not  only  regulated  new  construction, 
but  required  improvements  in  existing 
houses.  This  was  much  more  difficult 
The  eighty  thousand  and  more  old  tene- 
ment houses  could  not  be  destroyed.  .Ml 
that  could  be  donu  was  to  compel  thera  to 
be  improved  as  far  as  |x)ssible  without 
complete  rebuilding.  The  law  required 
that  dark,  interior  rooms  must  be  lighted 
and  ventilated,  at  least  by  large  windows 
to  adjoining  rooms;  dark  halls  must  have 
skylights  and  glass  panels  or  windows  cut 
in,  tmtil  they  were  made  light;  e\ery  family 
must  have  a  proper  tlre-esrarc  and  decent 
sanitary  accommodations;  and  the  houses 
must  be  kept  clean  and  in  good  repair. 
.\nd  to  see  that  tiiese  things  were  done  the 
new  Tenement  House  Dejjartnicnt  assumed 
full  rhnrt:(>  of  the  tencmcnt-liouses  —  do- 
ing awjtf  with  the  old  divided  responsi- 
bility aftng  the  Board  of  Health,  Building 
Department,  Fire  Department,  and  Police 
I)ej»artmcnt.  resulting  in  everybody's  busi- 
ness becoming  nolKnly's  business. 

During  llie  eight  years  of  its  existence  the 
Department,  as  one  item  of  its  work,  has 
comi  *  Hrd  the  lighting  of  sixty-four  thou- 
sand dark  r(X)ms  in  the  city,  including 
twenty- Jive  thousand  in  the  last  year  alone. 

But  even  more  remarkable  arc  the  new 
buildings*  To-day,  nine  years  after  the 
{jossage  of  our  present  comprehensive  tene- 


ment law  and  eight  years  after  the  creation 

of  the  Tenement  House  Department,  we 
have  one  milhon  people,  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  city,  living  in  new 
houses  erected  by  ccxmnerdal  builders 
under  the  law,  which  give  an  amotmt  of 
Hl^IiI  and  air,  sanitary  equipment,  and  pro- 
tection ar;ainst  hre  undreamed  of  in  tiie 
'*  dumb-bell '  period  except  in  the  lew  houses 
built  by  charitable  enterprise. 

In  the  meanwhile,  philanthropic  effort, 
instead  of  being  checked,  has  been  stimu- 
lated. Witness  the  following  notable  ex- 
amples within  little  more  than  a  decade: 

The  houses  of  the  New  Yoi^  Fireproof 
Tenement  Company  have  been  erected. 

The  D.  O.  MiUs  Model  Tenements  have 
been  built. 

The  Foote  Tri-Court  Tenement  has  been 
opened. 

Mrs.  Frederic  S.  Lee*s  buildings  have 

been  constructed. 

The  Misses  Stone's  houses  have  been  in 
successful  operation. 

Phipps's  houses  Xos.  i  and  2  have  been 
added  to  the  list  of  new  model  buildings. 

The  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Com- 
pany is  not  only  building  new  houses  but 
is  also  tidung  over  Miss  Ellen  Collins's  line 
of  work  by  adding  (lo  the  care  of  the  estates 
built  by  the  company)  model  management 
of  houses  built  by  others. 

The  Vanderbilt  sanitar>'  tencm^ts,  with 
special  open-air  features  such  as  outside 
stainvays  and  open  loggias,  designed  for 
families  in  which  there  is  tuberculosis,  are 
already  under  construction. 

Model  cottages  to  be  erected  wi^  funds 
supplied  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  are  planned 
for  the  Forest  Hills  suburb  of  the  city. 

The  P.u'^h  Terminal  Company  has  been 
building  niudcl  tcnciueiits  for  employees. 

Trinity  Church,  a  large  owner  of  old 
residence  property  in  New  York  City,  is 
carrying  out  an  extensive  policy  of  im- 
provement in  the  houses  which  have  come 
into  its  hands  on  the  expiration  of  leases. 

A  new  Brooklyn  Tenement  House  Com- 
mittee in  connection  with  the  Brooklyn 
Hureau  of  Charities  has  been  organi;^ed  to 
work  on  the  other  side  of  the  East  River 
for  the  same  objects  as  those  for  which 
the  Tenement  House  Committee  of  the 
\ew  York  Charity  Organization  Society  is 
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Striving.  Last  and  most  fundanunial  of  all. 
\vc  arc  gaining  in  two  things:  education  and 
the  rousing  of  the  moral  sentiment  of  the 
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community,     'renement-dwcllers    a^X"  be 
ginning  to  demand  something  better  than 
homes  that  are  unfit- for  human  beings,  and 
arc  showing  a  willingness  to  do  their  par. 
to  get  it.    The  well  housed,  comfortahit 
members  of  the  community  are  Icamim: 
how  the  others  live  and  arc  showing  a 
stronger  sense  of  responsibility,  a  feclinq 
that  the  responsibility  rests  not  only  on  in- 
dividual negligence  or  avaricious  landlord>. 
but  on  even'  member  of  the  communitv 
that  permits  overcrowded,  rottin^^.  disease 
and  vicc-bree<ling  tenements  to  continue. 
There  is  an  increasing  feeling  that  allowing 
children  to  grow  up  in  dark  nH)ms.  breath- 
ing the  sewage  from  other  peo]»le*s  lungs, 
allowing  young  girls  an<l  boys  to  live  in 
surroundings  where   the   development  of 
decency  and  morality  are  made  \erv  diffi- 
cult, and  allowing  men  and  women  in  the 
prime  of  life  to  die  of  tuberculosis  from 
mere    lack   of   sunlight     that   these  are 
crimes  against  humanity. 

( )ne  bright  summer  day  1  stumbled  up 
through  a  hallway  in  <inc  t>f  these  houses 
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to  a  second -story -front  apartment  on 
Mulbcrrv  Street.  My  hostess,  an  Irish- 
American  (ihouj^h  in  the  Italian  quarter), 
was  doing  her  family  washinj^  in  the  kitchen, 
the  second  rcx)m  back  from  the  street.  'I'he 
gas  was  burnin}^  at  mitlday,  and  1  remarked: 
•'You  don't  have  much  light  here,  do 
you?" 

She  jnished  her  wet  hair  back  from  her 
hot  face  and  said  in  an  apathetic  voice: 

"Oh!  it's  hell.  I  am  so  tired  of  it  I 
don't  know  what  to  do." 

She  threw  o])en  the  window  on  the  dark 
slit  of  an  air  shaft  and  added: 

"What's  that  for  light?  .\nd  the  smell 
is  fierce.  I  have  to  kcej)  the  window  shut. 
They  don't  care  how  you  li\e,  just  so  they 
get  the  money." 

For  twenty  years  the  "dumb-bell"  was 
practically  the  only  tyi)e  of  tenement  build- 
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ing  constructed  on  Manhattan  Island. 
There  are  in  existence  to-day  more  than  ten 
thorsand  of  these  houses.  They  are  ordi- 
narily l"i\e.  si.x,  or  se\en  stories  high.  On 
the  enlrance-tloor  are  fre<|uently  two  shops 
with  three-room  apartments  in  the  back. 
In  the  centre  is  a  long,  dark,  \cry  narrow 
entrance-hall.  On  the  upper  stories  are 
four  families  to  a  floor.  Here  on  each  side 
of  e\cry  hall  are  seven  rooms,  extending 
back  from  the  street  to  the  yard.  The 
families  in  the  front  usually  have  four  rooms 
each;  families  in  the  rear  have  three.  A 
front  ajtartment  has  one  room  opening  on 
the  street;  back  of  this  are  three  rooms  with 
windows  on  an  air-shaft  twenty-eight  inches 
wide.  The  rear  apartments  have  one  RKjm 
opening  on  a  yard  ten  feet  deej),  and  two 
nx)ms  on  the  twenty-eight-inch-wide  air- 
shaft.  Needless  to  say.  the  air-shaft  rooms, 
front  and  back,  are  dark  exce|)t  on  the  top 
lloor.  The  shafts  are  "stagnant  wells  of 
foul  air."  "conveyers  of  noise,  odors,  and 
disease,  and  when  fire  breaks  out  serve  as 
inllummable  lUies." 

I  know  of  no  more  diabolical  contrivance 
than  the  New  York  air  shaft  of  the  "dumb- 
bell" or  of  the  earlier  types  of  a|)artmenl 
hr)uscs. 
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THE  CULRT-YARD  OF  A  NEW  TENEMENT-HOUSE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Which  takes  the  place  of  the  "dumb-bell  "  air-shufi 


In  one  Italian  house  they  |>ointt'd  out  to 
mc  a  nailwi-up  window  on  a  one  brick  dcej) 
air-shaft. 

'*  We  'bliga  nail  him  up  —  no  standa 
smell,"  they  said,  beaminj^  cheerfully  u|)on 
me.  Vet  this  air  shaft  was  su))|K>sed  to  fur- 
nish the  light  and  ventilation  for  the  room. 
The  very  words  light  and  air  seem  a 
mocker)'  in  some  of  the  houses. 

Hut  if  light  and  fresh  air  are  lacking  for 
the  tenement  |)0|)ulation  of  New  York 
City,  so  also  is  space.  In  1900  the  census 
records  showed  thirteen  blocks  in  the  city 
with  more  than  three  thousand  persfms  to 
the  single  block,  twenty-seven  blocks  with 
more  than  one  thousand  to  the  acre, 
and  a  small  i>ortion  of  Manhattan  Island 
south  of  Fourteenth  Street  and  east  of 
the  Hower)'  housing  a  |K)puIation  of  more 
than  half  a  million  more  than  that 
of  .Arizona,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire.  New  Mexico, 
Utah.  \'ermont.  or  Wyoming,  almost  as 
large  as  that  of  North  I)akota,  and  denser 
than  the  densest  j)arls  of  Calcutta  or 
Xunbay. 


I  was  once  on  a  surface  car  ]>assing 
through  a  crowded  tenement  street,  when  a 
child  of  three  fell  and  rolled  directly  in 
front  of  us.  The  motorman  stopped  the 
car  barely  in  time  and,  with  the  sweat 
rolling  off  his  face,  turned  and  siiid: 

"It's  the  kids  that  give  us  hell!" 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  realized  the 
strain  invoKed  in  avoiding  accidents  in  the 
swarming  streets. 

No  quiet,  no  rest,  and  no  privacy  is  the 
accepted  situation  in  our  congested  dis- 
tricts. The  nervous  tension  produced  by 
the  endless  friction  of  life  on  life  is  evident 
in  the  women  especially.  I  have  seen  a 
worn-out  mother  turn  and  slap  her  crying 
child  because  the  noise  was  more  than  she 
could  bear.  .And  to  this  life  of  the  tene- 
ments there  is  the  possibility  of  an  ending 
in  the  inferno  of  a  tenement  lire. 

Far  over  on  the  Wi-st  Side,  near  the  Hud- 
son River  and  not  <|uite  so  far  north  as 
"Little  Italy."  is  the  San  Juan  Hill  district 
in  which  the  .Negroes  are  dujdicating  up- 
town the  crowding  in  the  Cihetto  and  the 
old  Italian  quarter  downtown.    The  state 
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census  of  1905  recorded  a  single  block  here 
with  a  |>o|)ulation  of  more  than  six  thousand 
persons. 

Hi^'hor  up  on  the  West  Side,  but  not  so 
far  west,  is  a  group  of  houses  known  as 
"Hloody  Shirt  Row,"  from  the  murders 
committed  in  them.  Far  up  and  on  the 
ver\'  edge  of  the  Hudson  Ri\cr  is  the  "Old 
Hotel,"  once  a  fashionable,  out-of-town 
summer  hotel,  now  the  abiding  place  of 
worn  out  wrecks  of  humanity,  families  who 
have  gone  down  in  the  world  till  a  tene- 
ment apartment  is  beyond  their  means 
and  they  can  only  rent  rooms  in  this  ram 
shackle  old  building,  where  the  water 
almost  laps  the  wcKHlrn  walls. 

To  the  northeast  of  uptown's  "Little 
Italy"  has  grown  up  a  small  tenement 
section  close  to  the  river,  known  in  the 
vicinity  as  the  "Devil's  Pan  Handle."  I 
had  an  urgent  call  to  go  there  one  evening 
to  see  a  sick  woman.  An  ac(|uaintancc 
close  by  said  to  me: 


"Sure,  loidy,  you  better  go  before  dark. 
They  sez  a  praste,  a  dcxtor,  a  noirse.  and 
a  charity  visitor  kin  go  innywheres,  but  I 
wouldn'  trust  that  Pan  Handle.  They 
tills  me  they  trew  the  praste  down  the  steps 
last  wake." 

West  and  south  of  the  "Dexil's  Pan 
Handle,"  in  an  area  of  small,  furnished- 
room  houses  is  a  i)articularly  unsavor)- 
building,  bearing  the  well  deser\ed  name 
of  "  Sing  Sing  Flats,"  given  it  from  the 
character  of  its  occuj)ants. 

In  still  another  section  of  Harlem,  in  a 
region  of  old  houses,  is  a  queer  resort  of 
fraudulent  beggars.  A  couple  here  with 
a  small  fixed  income,  sent  them  by  (|uar- 
terly  remittances  from  abroad,  successfully 
"worked"  the  Harlem  missions  for  some 
time.  The  able-bodied  husband  would 
keep  out  of  the  way  during  operations. 
The  wife,  |)lainly  dressed  in  black,  would 
attend  a  service  at  a  church  or  mission 
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selected  for  her  by  her  husband.  On  com- 
ing out  she  would  fall  in  a  faint  at  the  door, 
and  sympathizing  bystanders  would  extract 
from  her  the  confession  that  she  had  had 
no  food  for  two  days.  Instant  contribu- 
tions and  a  period  of  luxur)'  for  husband 
and  wife  would  be  the  result.  Mrs.  M. 
lived  here,  ten),  and  sup|)orted  four  grown 
sons  and  three  daughters  in-law  by  basket 
begging. 

liut  already  we  begin  to  look  for  the  day 
when  the  tenement  blight  will  be  swept 
away.  Surely  the  progress  of  the  past  is 
only  an  earnest  of  what  we  may  hope  for. 
There  is  abundant  r(X)m  for  action  yet,  and 
in  the  more  progressive  part  of  the  com- 
munity a  growing  public  sentiment  to 
support  it.  When  all  our  dark  riM)ms  are 
done  away  with,  when  our  congestion  proi>- 
Icms  are  solved,  when  our  new  houses  are 
n<»t  only  an  immense  imjirovement  over  the 
*'duml)-beir'  but  are  as  ideal  in  jxunt  of 
light  and  ventilation  as  they  are  now  in 
protection  against  fire,  we  shall  be  near 


the  jwint  when  we  can  rest  satisfied  with 
the  state  of  affairs. 

.\  resistless  onward  progress  is  evident. 
One  by  one  the  strongholds  of  the  slums 
are  being  carried.  Even  the  old  "Lung 
Block,"  which  has  deser\ed  its  title  almost 
to  the  present  day,  has  now  redeemed  its 
reputation. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  I  visited  the 
"Ink  Pot"  and  many  of  the  other  well- 
known  tenement  houses,  and  found  them 
so  changed  as  to  be  scarcely  recogni/.- 
able.  Damp  cellar  lloors  found  in  thirty- 
four  of  the  fifty-eight  houses  have  been 
made  waterj)r(X)f.  In  twenty-seven  houses 
where  legal  fire-escai>es  had  formerly  not 
been  provided,  this  defect  has  now  been 
remedied.  The  number  of  unlighted  in- 
terior r(X)ms  in  the  block  has  been  reduced 
from  four  hundred  and  forty-nine  to  twehe. 
The  ninety-two  dark  halls  have  all  been 
light',\I. 

The  reactionists  —  the  praisers  of  the 
"good  old  days"  when  there  was  no  bother 
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with  tenement  and  sanitary  laws,  but  when  tenement -house  in  one  year  f  —  these  rc 

also  six  thousand  i)Coj)le  in  the  city  died  of  actionists  are  making;  a  fij^ht  still,  but  they 

cholera  and  related  intestinal  diseases  in  have  the  whole  weight  of  public  opinion 

five  months  *  and  nearly  one  hundred  cases  a;^ainst  them.     The  ui)ward  force  is  tni^ 

of  typhus  and  typhoid  occurred  in  a  single  strong  for  their  efforts  to  stop  it. 

•  "  l<<  i-ori  on  Cholm  in  Ni-w  York."    lioiirrl  of  Health,  tS^o-  t  Rri-on  of  ihr  Council  of  Hygii-ni-.  iS<j6. 


A  LOW-PRICED  MODEL  TENEMENT  THAT  Yn:LDS  A  PROFIT 

Where  the  poor  save  a  larRC  prrccntaRe  of  their  fuel  bill  by  purrhasini;  their  coal  by  the  ton  cx»ll 
instead  of  individually  by  the  basket.    It  is  on  East  Thirty-first  Street,  New  York 
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ONE  day  in  June,  a  group  of  men 
gathered  together  in  Chicago  to  do 
a  thing  that  seemed  impossible. 
On  the  one  side,  there  was  a  delegation  of 
officers  fr<  m  the  traffic  dei^artmcnts  of  the 
big  railroads  that  run  from  Chicago  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  On  the  other  was  a  small 
collection  of  olTicials  from  the  big  packing- 
ing-houses  —  Armour  &  Company.  Swift  & 
Com|)any,  and  others.  Between  them,  quite 
an  outsider  so  far  as  the  immediate  ques- 
tion at  issue  was  concerned,  stood  a  New 
York  banker,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  J.  P. 
Morgan     Co.—  Mr.  (leorge  \V.  Perkins. 

Railroad  rates  was  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion. That  meetings  were  going  on.  the 
public  knew;  but  the  public  had  not  been 
taken  into  the  confidence  of  either  side. 
Nobody  knew  what  the  railroads  wanted; 
and  nolxxly  knew  whether  the  packers  were 
hcwtile.  friendly,  or  lukewarm.  Sir.  Perkins's 
position  was  a  matter  of  guesswork  only. 

The  mystery  cleared  suddenly.  It  was 
given  out  to  the  newspa|)ers  that  the  pack- 


ers had  agreed  uj^on  an  advance  of  ii  pet 
cent.,  on  an  average,  in  the  rates  on  |>ack- 
ing-house  products  from  Chicago  to  the  sea. 
Dressed  meat  rises  from  45  to  50  cents  a 
hundred  jjounds;  provisions  from  30  to  33 
cents;  cattle  from  28  to  31  cents;  hogs  and 
sheej)  from  30  to  33  cents. 

In  itself,  this  item  is  not  of  verj-  much 
imjx)rtance.  It  merely  means  an  additional 
Si.Sco.ooo  or  so  of  net  railroad  revenue. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  |)oints 
the  way  quite  clearly  to  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion of  the  big  railroad  question  of  the  day. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  a  process  that  must, 
in  time,  not  only  provide  the  railroads  with 
the  net  revenue  they  need,  but  that  will  also, 
in  time.  i)ave  the  way  for  the  general  ad- 
vance in  railn)ad  rates  that  is  inevitable. 

The  first  serious  attemi)t  by  the  railroads 
to  raise  the  general  rates  seems  now,  in  the 
light  of  facts,  a  f(H)lish  proceeding.  Even 
the  railroad  chiefs  are  beginning  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  country 
cannot  be  handled  under  arbitrar)'  decrees. 
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Closet!  for  the  train  to  |>ass  Open  fur  the  public  traffic 

AN  ENGLISH  COUNTRY  CROSSINf, 


A  sudden,  peremptory,  and  sweeping  order 
for  increased  rales — even  though  the  ship- 
pers would  prol)ably  have  met  the  new 
rates  without  such  trouble — was  met  by  a 
storm  of  indignant,  well-directed,  and  care- 
fully formulated  protest.  Powerful  com- 
mercial guilds  and  clubs  thundered  again>t 
it.  City  councils  and  state  associations 
joined  in  the  clamor.  Even.'  important 
shi|)ping  centre  of  the  West  rushed  its  rep- 
resentatives to  Washington.  The  railroads 
faced  not  a  mob  of  individual  ship]jers,  each 
serving  a  selfish  aim,  but  an  army  of  busi- 
ness men.  provisioned  and  full  of  fight. 


The  railroads  retreated.  The  sentiment 
of  desiwiir  with  which  the  railroad  chiefs 
announced  their  rout  would  have  been 
comic  but  for  the  fact  that  they  really  did 
express  the  true  sentiments  of  most  of  the 
s|)eakets.  Many  of  the  railroad  chiefs  be- 
gan to  believe  that  the  end  of  the  railroad 
world  was  in  sight. 

That  rout  was,  in  fact,  the  beginning  of 
victory.  To-day,  within  so  very  short  a  time 
of  that  supposed  disaster,  the  same  railroad 
chiefs  are  working  intelligently,  under  guid- 
ance, toward  their  end. 

The  railroads  realize  that  In  the  process 


RAM. ROAD  CR<)SSIN(;S  IN  AN  AMF.RICAN  TOWN 
Knur  Rradc  missing'*  «»n  ihr  Pcnn.>>lvaiiia  Railnjad  in  Rahway,  .V.  J..  :i  tity  of  8.000  inhabitanti 
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WnuTC  ihf  Vamli  rliill  .svMrm  o(MT;ilfs  fri  i^lit  tr.iin>  al  )(,r.u]r   u  ri)>-  ihr  husy  strrrts  of  Nrxv   York  City. 

Unc  uf  the  nu»>t  Klarini;  railroad  anachri>ni.<ima  in  the  world 


of  rate  revision  ihey  must  Ije^in  w  ith  the 
big  shi|)i)er,  rather  than  with  the  little 
shi|)|)er.  If  the  ratts  paid  by  John  Jones, 
who  ships  ten  carloads  of  machiner}- a  year 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  Dakotas,  arc  too  low, 
it  is  i>erfcctly  clear,  to  John  Jones  at  least, 
that  the  \ery  bi^  machinery  ship|)crs  of 


Chicago.  Cincinnati,  and  Cleveland  must 
also  be  getting  rates  that  are  t<M>  low.  In 
etTect.  his  commcnl  u\Hm  the  raise  in  rates 
amounts  to  this: 

"You  make  these  big  fellows  i>ay  you 
more,  and  I  will  j)ay  you  more.  I  don't 
ask  for  any  favors;  but  I  will  not  pay  for  a 


A  TRAIN  OF  A  HUXDRKI)  LOADKD  CARS  CJ,5fV)  TONS) 
Which  ma»lc  the  run  from  Victoria  to  Scwall's  Point,  on  the  Virginian  Railway,  at  an  average  s{>ecd  of 
14  miles  an  hour.    The  heaviest  train  on  reconl,  for  one  enRine,  ran  over  this  ro.nd  DtTcmber  tq,  iooq. 
It  was  lao  car«  of  roai,  o.tjo  tons  between  tender  and  caboose.    The  standanl  train  i>  80  cars,  6,000  tons 
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railroad  that  these  other  bigger  men  may 
use  it  and  pile  up  their  profits  at  my  ex- 
pense, do  talk  with  the  International 
Harvester  Company,  Allis-Chalmcrs,  and 
the  like." 

And  the  railroads  are  doing  it.  Because 
they  were  afraid  to  do  it  alone,  they  called 
to  conference  the  bankers  of  Wall  Street,  in 
the  [Krrson  of  Mr.  Perkins;  and  they  tackled, 
first  of  all,  one  of  the  biggest  industries — 
hut  not  the  biggest.    Here  is  a  sentence 


A  I  KL'XK  LINK  TRAFFIC  M.W 
Mr  C  F.  U.ilv.  in  chariti-  i>(  ir.iffit  on  ihe  New  YoiV  Cf  niral. 
Mr  Ifnmn,  hi^  prriodcnl,  is  onr  <>(  the  leading  pri>iKi)(anilisl'» 
for  biKhrr  r.itr".     Mr.  Daly  ha»  Ihr  cs|icrl  knowlcditr  rrquimi 
lu  iMtck  his  iirgufnrnt» 


that  came  •)fTicially  to  the  |)ublic  within  a 
week  of  the  packing-house  settlement: 

"  One  hundred  and  fifty  roads  in  the 
Central  TralTic  .\ss<)<  iation,  embracing  ter- 
ritory south  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Ohio 
Ri\er,  west  to  Chicago,  and  cast  to  the 
seaboard,  will  on  .\ugust  i  advance  all 
freight  rates,  cxirfJl  those  on  iron  and  sti  t  l, 
from  I  to  i6  |)er  cent." 

The  little  shipper,  who  j)ays  the  higher 
rates,  naturally  wants  to  know  why  the 
rates  on  iron  and  steel  arc  excepted.  What 
is  the  answer?  Dodge  it  as  they  may.  talk 
as  they  please  of  foreign  trade,  of  scanty 
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A  COAl^ROAD  TRAFFICS  HIKl 

Mr.  n  b  Caldwell,  vice-prtsidcni  of  the  D  L.  &  W  .  in  chaiRc 
of  traffic.  He  is  rr^ogniird  as  u  broad-gage  official  of  the 
mudem  l)'|c 


\    T.K.Wt.KK"  IRAFHC-  »oss 

Mr  U  II  Hi. Mir.  vkr  prr'idcnl  in  diarRr  <»f  traffic  oo  Ibr 
"I- rixii  -Inn  An  tiAifrr  whn  'lanil»  hrlwprn  the  flipping 
(Mjbiii  atMl  it%  ir4n«|K>rtaii<>n  icr^ani.  thr  railroad 
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THE  NUN  WITH  THE  PICK  AN  EMERiiENCY  GAM!  AT  WORK 

A  Irjcknun  loniing  home.  Hiii  day'*  wagcii  in  189;  wrtc  li.iO;      Thv  (urrman  of  a  wciioa-Runs  rnrnrd  Si. 70  in  1897;  he  rr- 
in  loeo.  ihry  wrrt  ti  38  crItvH  ti.gA  in  iqoq 


RAIL  HKM)  I.\  THI.  DI  SKKT 
III  )>iiililii(|;  till   \\i->i<-rii  I'.n  ilii   .•ml  tin-  rirvv  MiKvaiikcc  liiu-,  the  1  ontra<  tors  pairl  .I?.  hifU  .is  $.^.50  a  day 
(>•!  »utli  wotLnu  ii  Us  .«!«'  sliiiMii  In  n-.    M<>m  xf  tlu  tildi-r  vwU  gut  llii^  ilass  of  lali>>r  for  $i.io  !•>  %i  S*^  P*''' 
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martiins  of  jjrofit,  of  the  great  clani;er  of 
striking  any  blow  at  the  steel  trade,  the 
answer  in  the  end  comes  down  to  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  the  shi|)j>ers  of  iron  and  steel  / 
are  very  big  shipj)ers.  so  big  that  they  can 
talk  back  to  a  railroad,  or  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  railroads,  in  language  that  the  rail- 
roads dare  not  disregard. 

In  the  end  this  element  must  be  elimi- 
nated.   The  real  railroad-rate  adjustment 
lies  between  the  railroads  and  such  corjK)- 
rations  as  the  United  States  Steel  Comixiny. 
International  Harvester.  Armour  &  Com-^ 
pany,  Swift  &  C()m})any,  Standard  Oil. 
American  Sugar  and  Refining,  the  Temple 
Iron  Company  (the  Coal  Trust)    all  the 
])ig  shippers  in  l)ulk.    The  men  that  man- 
age these  great  corporations  are  ))U>iness 
men.    If  the  railroads  really  have  a  righif 
to  increase  rates  they  can  ijrove  it  to  the\ 
men  who  manage  the^e  industrial  shippers. 
After  that,  the  general  advance  will  come 
of  its  own  acconl.  . 

It  is  well  to  stale  the  jiroblem  that  lies 
before  the  country.  The  gist  of  it  undoubt- 
edly is  the  preservation  of  the  standard  of 
American  railroad-service.  The  shippers 
of  the  country  manufacturers,  merchants, 
and  farmers     at  once  pnxlucers  and  con- 


IHK  MAN  M   I  HI.  riimHTI.I 
iVn  riiKinii-r  in  1897  ramiti  $3.6$  |rr  ihiy ;  in  1  </>■),  46 

sumers  of  railroad  freight.  in>ist  upon  it 
that  the  service  must  be  maintained  at  a 
standard  as  high  as  at  the  best  jteriod  of 
the  commercial  history  of  the  country. 
Thev  sav  that  all  industry,  all  trade,  and 


THE  VKR.SATILE  STA  TKJN-.XGENT 

Traffic-man,  train-diiipatchcr.  telegraph -opcni tor,  and  signal-man^i'-  '   "  .^i*  average  wugc  in  1897  was 

about  $1.90  a  day;  in 
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THE  IIRAKEMAX  "OS  THE  JOU" 
In  i8v;.  he  i-arrK-d  .tn  average  of  fi.QO  a  day;  in  ivOVi  bo 


all  agriculture  arc  founded  on  an  assumption 
of  such  service,  and  that  anv  failure  to 
furnish  such  service  is  a  direct  violation 
of  the  unwritten  contract  between  the  rail- 
roads and  its  clients,  the  shijjpers. 

The  railroads  comj)lain  that  the  main  ' 
tenancc  of  railroad  service  on  the  American 
mcxlel  demands  more  money  than  the 
freight  ratt*s  provide.  Their  argument  is  ' 
based  u\ton  two  items:  First,  that  all 
the  factors  of  railroad  senice  have  risen 
nipidly  in  cost  within  the  last  thirteen  years; 
and,  second,  that  the  payment  for  such 
service  has  not  risen  at  all. 

The  (iovemmcnt  has  |)r<Klaimed  itself 
an  arbiter  between  these  two  —  the  demand 
of  the  public  and  the  excuse  of  the  railroads. 
.Acting  as  the  a]»|M)intc«l  representative  of 
the  jK-ople.  the  (lovernment  has  demanded 
that,  before  the  railroad  makes  any  move 
to  lower  the  standard  of  its  senice  or  to 
increase  its  cost,  it  must  show  cause  for 
such  change.  Hence  the  injunction  suit 
in  May;  and  hence,  also,  the  Congressional 
legislation  to  establish  new  means  of  direct 
control  over  railroad  oj K-rations. 

Such  problems  arc  not  settled  by  leg- 
islation, but  by  a  prriccss  of  economic 
evolution.    No  prol)lem  so  >erious  as  this 


has  ever  been  fmally  settled  in  this  countrj', 
either  by  legislation  or  by  compromise. 
Facts,  and  facts  alone,  will  fmally  work  out 
an  end  to  the  trouble,  but  not  without 
widespread  disturbance  of  existing  business 
conditions. 

Let  us  marshal  some  facts  that  arc  self- 
evident  and  taken  from  records  and  statis- 
tics rather  than  from  interested  |)arties. 

That  the  cost  of  railroad  service  has 
increased  largely  may  not  be  gainsaid. 
To  secure  the  siime  number  of  hours  of 
railroad  labor  of  the  average  cpiality  to-day, 
the  railroad  must  jwy  Si  24  against  Sioo  in 
1897;  and  that  is  a  fair  year  to  make  com- 
I)arison  with.  For  coal,  the  price  is  more 
than  Si 50  against  Sioo.  The  car  builders 
re(piire  Si 30  to  build  e(|uipment  that  will 
furnish  the  same  Sjwce  furnished  for  Sioo 
in  1897.  ^nie  rise  holds  in  the  cost 

of  engines.  In  general,  the  cost  of  other 
railroad-supplies  —  lumber,  steel  rails,  ties, 
etc.  —  has  gone  up  about  25  per  cent. 

That  the  rates  j)aid  by  the  public  for  this 
service  have  remained  about  the  same  as 
in  1897  may  also  be  proved.  I  do  not 
believe  that  for  the  same  average  service 
the  railroads  receive  less  money  than  they 


THE  KE.SI'O.N>IBLE  MAN 
All  (unduitur»,  |u«-cngrr  .inJ  fri  igJii.  avrraKed  Ij  07  a  day  in 
iKv7  anii  93  70  in  ivov 
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received  in  1897.  One  of  the  claims  that 
railroad  managers  make  is  that  they  do 
receive  leas;  but  they  attempt  to  prove  it 
by  citing  pojticuhr  instances,  or  by  quoting 

the  figure  that  shows  the  average  rates  for 
one  ton  of  freight  one  mile  in  1897  and  in 
1908  or  1909. 

Such  .figures,  of  course,  prove  little  oT) 
nothing.  One  might  take,  for  instance, 
a  small  town  in  the  West.  In  1807  it  bor.i  ht 
Kastem  goods  only  for  local  demand  — 
Its  freight  rate  was  a  local  pro|K>sition. 
Most  of  the  goods  came  in  small  lots,  less 
than  a  carload  at  a  time.  To-day  that 
town  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  wholesale 
trade.  Its  merchants  order  goods  in  car- 
load lots.  Its  shippers  send  out  their  prod- 
ucts in  train-loads.  Obviously  the  state- 
ment that  rates  to  and  from  that  town 
average  lower  to-day  than  thirteen  years 
ago  will  not  stand  as  proof  that  similar 
service  h  sold  by  the  lailnMul  for  lower 
prices;  for  tfie  service  is  in  no  sense  a  sinular 
service. 

So.  to*i,  with  the  "average  rate  per  ton 
per  mile,"  so  oiLen  cited  by  the  raiiruad 
presidents  when  they  begin  to  ''whistle/' 
as  oneof  them  puts  it  Tb^  tell  the  pub]ic| 
that  the  average  rate  per  ton  per  mDe  in' 
1897  was  7.97  mills,  while  in  1908  it  had' 
dropped  to  7.65  mills.   That  is  true.  What 
they  do  not  tell  the  public  at  the  same  time 
is  that  the  average  distance  they  hauled 
each  average  ton  in  1897  was  124  miles, 
while  in  1908  it  was  14a  miles;  and  any 
shi[)ping  clerk  could  add  that  the  mte  per 
ton  per  mile  decreases  as  the  distance 
increases. 

The  average  rate  char^etl  for  a  similar 
service  ii»  about  the  same,  perhaps  higher. 
I  thmk  it  is  higher,  but  to  prove  this  would 
require  an  analysis  that  not  even  the  rail- 
road statisticians  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  make.  Even  if  onr  were  to  take 
the  tonnage  of  the  country  and  show  just 
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what  classes  of  freight  have  decreased  and 
what  increased,  and  how  far  every  ton 
was  carried  and  how  much  was  made  out 
of  it,  1  doubt  whether  the  conclusion  wotild 
be  final.  The  truth  rouM  Ik*  reachwl  by 
an  examination  of  liie  lariUs,  of  course; 
but  the  mere  printing  of  these  separate 
rates  would  take  4,000  volumes  of  t,ooo 
pages  each  for  each  of  the  two  years  under 
comparison;  and  nobody  cares  to  attempt  it 

Let  us  take  it  for  granted,  on  the  railroad 
side,  that  the  rate  for  similar  service  is  the 
same,  while  the  actual  cost  of  reodeimg 
that  service,  so  far  as  wages,  equipment, 
and  material  are  concerned,  has  increased 
i$  per  cent  Tbh  is  the  case  for  the  nil- 
roads.  On  its  face  it  looks  like  a  perfectly 
good  case,  and  it  certainly  affords  lots  of 
things  for  the  railroad  officers  to  talk  about. 

The  shippers  also  have  a  strong  case. 
That  Ae  present  rate-sdiedule  is  a  fair, 
oeosistent.  e(|uital)le,  and  non-discrimina- 
tory schedule  from  the  first  item  in  it  to  the 
kst,  DO  intelligent  railroad  roan  will  claim. 
It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  full  of  inequali- 
ties, injustice,  mconaistcncies,  and  disorhni- 
natiotts. 

These  errors  are  seldom,  if  ever,  deliber- 
ate attempts  on  the  part  of  railroads. to  do 
injustice.  On  the  oontraiy,  they  arue 
out  of  the  ooQpemtion  .of  railroads  and 

shi])pers  to  accomplish  ends  desired  by 
both.  For  instance,  a  gr(>ii«»  nf  coal-mint 
owners  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  just  about 
where  the  natural  dividing-line  comes  at 
which  tonnage  of  this  sort  flows  partly 
east  &.<■'  .Atlantit  and  jwirtly  west  to  the 
Lakes,  tuid  themselves  unable  to  compete 
with  newly-discovered  coal-fields  in  West 
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Virginia.  I  hcy  get  together  and  analyze  the 
maikels.  They  determine  that  Uiey  must 

swing  their  business  from  the  AUantic  to 
the  Lake  region.  They  come  to  the  rail- 
roads that  run  to  the  West.  They  put 
their  propositiou  fairiy  before  the  railroads 
and  ask  for  new  mtes  westbotmd.  The 
lailroads  look  over  the  situation  and  realize 
thai  if  the  prayer  is  not  'granted  these 
Uppers  will  be  driven  out  ot  business. 

Let  us  say  that,  in  ^  end»  new  rates 
for  coal  westbound  out  of  that  district  are 
made,  low  enough  to  juit  this  coal  in(f) 
Detroit,  Chicago,  and  the  West  in  compe- 
tition with  coal  from  southern  Illinois  and 
Indiana. 

I*resently  the  shippers  of  those  two 
affctte<i  districts  find  out  that  there  is  new 
cr>m[>elition.  Thev  trace  it  down,  and 
find  tlic  new  rale  schedule.  I'hey  imme- 
diatdy  rush  to  laihoad  oflSces  and  complain 
that  these  Eastern  shippers  are  cutting 
into  the  market.  They  show  thnt  they 
put  their  money  into  their  business,  per- 
haps twenty  years  ago,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  the  lailroads  wouM  make  the 
rates  low  enough  to  protect  them  in  their 
markets.  They  point  out  that  the  Eastern 
ruad  is  making  rates,  for  a  distance  twice 
aa  great,  that  bring  the  new  coal  in  on  an 
equality  with  the  nearer  coal.  Here,  they 
say,  is  rank  discrimination.  Here  is  rank 
tntfuialit)'  of  rail's.  Thev  raU  ii|>on  their 
t;vvn  roads  l»>  meet  liie  new  competition 
by  lowering  dieir  own  rates. 

Sometimes  the  railroads  will  accede 
to  such  a  demand.  If  they  do,  the  ship{H:rs 
of  eastern  Pennsylvania  have  to  get  other 
concessM>ns  from  their  railroads.  If  they 
cannot  do  that,  they  are  fmced  out  of 
business  — and  they  immediately  become 
martyrs  to  railroad  tyranny. 

Such  inequalities  exist  in  ever)-  state, 
in  every  dMi  of  commodity-rates,  in  the 
tianspOCtation  of  almost  every  product 
that  moves  u|>on  tVu  r  nlroails,  anil  in  the 
schedules  of  ever}-  railroad  in  the  I  nited 
States.  H  they  ilid  not  so  exist,  there 
would  be  few  centres  of  tnde  and  manu- 
fecture  in  thb  country.  Discriminations 
of  this  sort  utterly  unjust  on  the  faee  of 
them,  and  arbitrary  to  a  degree  —  arc  the 
toundalion  uj»on  which  ,\nieriean  industrv 
and  commeire  rest. 


It  is  the  little  shipper  that  is  squeezed. 
That,  too,  may  be  taken  for  granted.  The 
bigger  a  manufacturer  or  forwarder  of 

products,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  the  com- 
modity-schedules will  favor  the  town  in 
which  he  does  business.  'I  hey  will  not 
directly  favor  hun  —  heaven  fbibidl  for 
that  would  be  UlegjiL  But  they  will  simply 
see  to  it  that  he  can  reach  enough  of  the 
country  to  absorb  wiiatever  he  has  to  sell 
—  and  the  Devil  take  the  little  shipper  who 
tries  to  get  in  the  way!  The  little  manu- 
facturer of  shoes  in  a  little  Towa  town  pays 
rxD  cents  a  hundred  pounds  on  his  con- 
signments in  his  own  state  a  few  miles 
away;  but  from  St  Louis  or  Chicago  the 
big  shipper  can  reach  the  same  point  for 
21  cents.  The  reason  is  that  he  is  a  big 
shipper.  The  railroad  does  not  say  this 
in  so  many  words,  of  course,  but  it  says  so 
just  the  same. 

And  such  discrimination,  from  the  nation's 
point  of  view,  is  right;  for  the  nation  needs 
sho^,  and  the  railroads  must  make  rates 
that  will  let  the  nation  have  them  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  Therefore  it  makes 
the  lowest  possible  rates  from  the  place 
where  shoes  grow,  so  to  speak.  Perhaps 
it  helps  to  make  them  grow  in  certain 
particular  places  —  but  that  is  another 
story. 

Of  course,  with  a  rate  schedule  founded 
upon  the  principle  of  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number,  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  there  must  be  an  enormous  army  of 
business  men  in  this  country  who  are  in  a 
state  of  chronic  dissatisfaction  with  the 
rates  they  get.  A  man  who  mines  coal 
may  know  perfectly  well  that  his  coal-mine 
is  so  situated  with  r^rd  to  the  markets 
that  there  arc  a  dozen  other  districts  better 
entitled  to  feed  those  markets  than  he  is; 
but  that  does  not  make  him  any  more 
resigned  to  his  fate.  Instead,  it  stirs  him 
u]>.  He  spends  his  nights  figuring  out 
the  fortune  that  he  could  make  if  he  could 
only  get  rates  into  Chicago  that  wouhf 
leave  him  a  protii;  and  he  spends  his  days 
demanding  those  rates.  It  is  no  comfort 
to  him  Id  be  told  that  there  are  several 
billion  tons  of  soft  coal  in  Virginia,  .\labama, 
and  (ii-orgia  that  is  not  worth  one  cent  a 
ton  because  there  is  no  market  lor  it.  It 
mcrelv  makes  him  mad. 
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Within  the  last  few  months  I  have  read 
over  again  the  reports  of  all  the  state  rail 
road  commissions  and  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissioii  for  five  years  past. 
Without  compiling  figures  on  the  matter, 
I  bclic\  e  it  safe  to  say  that,  of  the  c<)m])Iaints 
arising  out  of  rate-schediiks,  more  than 
seven  out  of  ten  are  attempts  to  break  into 
established  trade-routes,  or  to  get  an  adjust- 
ment to  meet  some  distuzbaDce  arising  out 
of  a  similar  and  successful  attempt  on  some 
other  man's  part. 

No  man  who  studies  the  rate  situation 
can  believe  that  there  wiU  ever  be  anything 
like  a  perfect  rate-schedule  in  this  country 
under  the  present  system  of  making  rates. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
new  Commerce  Court,  and  the  intelligent 
commissions  of  such  a  state  as  Wisconsin* 
by  providini^  (|ui(  k  and  correct  adjustments 
of  blatant  inconsistencies,  can  do  a  good 
deal.  To  ho()e  that  they  can  really  bring 
equality  or  general  sat^&ction  is  purely 
a  Utopian  dzeam. 

Between  the  mass  of  dissatistkxl  or  am 
bitious  shippers  and  tl^e  dissatisfied  and 
frightened  railroads  the  Government  inter- 
venes. One  may  only  wish  it  joy  of  the 
task.  That  it  will  satisfy  either  the  one 
or  the  other  is  imjx>ssihlc.  That  various 
persons  will  gain  much  in  their  own  com- 
munities in  the  process  of  adjustment" 
may  be  taken  for  gianted. 

The  unhappy  fact  remains  that  the  public 
is  thoroughly  distrustful  and  suspicious  of 
the  railroad  managers,  and  that  the  rail- 
road managers  are  utterly  at  sea  about  die 
problem  of  removing  this  distrust  and 
suspicion  antl  {jetting  their  case  before  the 
|)eo])le.  Thev  have  spent  ;i  ^reat  deal  of 
money  and  a  great  deal  ul  honest  cncrg)' 
in  the  last  twelve  months  in  a  so-called 
"campaign  of  education.''  It  has  failed. 
They  have  not  talked  the  language  of  the 
people,  and  the  people  ha\e  not  cared  to  be 
bothered  to  translate  their  jargon. 

"Seated  on  the  small  of  my  back  with 
my  feet  on  the  desk,  I  sometimes  think  I 
am  thinking,  but  when  I  get  before  an 
audience  I  am  Hkc  the  little  steamer  ply- 
ing on  the  Sangamon  River  that  had  a 
lo-foot  boiler  and  a  xa-fbot  whistle  — 
when  she  whistled  she  slop{>ed!"  Thu^ 
Idr.  E.  P.  Ripley,  president  of  the  .\tchison. 


Topeka,  &:  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company, 
began  a  speech  last  winter  before  a  rail- 
road gathering  in  New  York. 

The  experience  of  the  last  six  nmlhs 
or  so,  covering  the  effort  of  the  railroads 
to  raise  the  freight  and  passenger  rates 
North,  East,  South  and  West,  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  there  are  many  other  rail- 
road presidents  in  the  United  Slates  who 
try  to  operate  a  12-foot  whistle  on  a  lo-foot 
boiler.  It  seems  quite  safe  to  say  that  the 
public  has  never  before  listene<i  to  so  much 
childish  argument,  empty  sophistry,  and 
self-interested  casuistry  as  it  has  received 
from  railroad  officers  in  general  in  the 
important  matter  of  increases  In  fieigfat 
and  passenger  rates. 

There  are  just  two  stock  arguments  diat 
one  hears  at  all  times  and  in  all  places 
where  railroad  men  are  gathered  together 
to  talk  or  to  make  speeches.  The  first 
is  that  the  rates  here  are  infmitely  lower 
than  they  are  in  England,  Germany,  or 
France.  The  second  is  that  the  proposed 
ffl'  ;inre  viU  not  increase  the  real  cost  to 
the  consumer  of  the  products  on  which 
ireight  rates  are  raised.  For  instance,  says 
the  railroad  man,  the  increase  in  the  rate 
on  shoes  will  not  add  more  than  one-quarter 
of  a  cent  a  pair  to  the  cost  of  the  shoes  to 
the  retailer.  If  he  should  raise  the  price 
of  those  shoes  one  cent  a  pair,  he  would 
make  three  cents  extra  profit  for  eveiy 
one  cent  of  extra  freight.  Therefore,  erf 
course,  all  this  agitation  is  nonsense. 

These  two  items  are  the  mainstay  of  the 
railroad  arguments.  The  public  has  heard 
the  first  a  great  many  times.  It  does  not 
believe  it.  No  railrtxid  man  has  as  yet 
proved  that  for  "^imHar  "Service"  the  ch:!r<j<" 
here  is  less  than  the  ciiarge  in  Kngland. 
France,  or  Gennany.  On  examination, 
most  oif  the  railroad  men  who  have  given 
currency  to  this  comparison  are  found  to 
have  adopted  it  without  much  examination. 
They  take  the  old  familiar  "per  ton  per 
mile'*  fallacy  and  swallow  it  tdiole. 

For  instance,  one  railroad  president  has 
been  quoted  recently  as  stating  that  the 
rates  on  English  railroads  are  "more  than 
twice  the  rates  on  American  railroads.'* 
This  he  told  the  public  as  a  reason  for 
advancing  railroad  rates.  He  probably 
had  in  his  mind  the  figure  2.10  cents  as 
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the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  on  English  rail- 
roads ana  .  765  cent  as  the  avenge  late  on 
American  raJUroads. 

Let  n'^  see  how  nearly  he  was  right. 
According  to  Mr,  Slason  Thompson,  a 
railroad  publicist  of  excellent  reputation 
and  flkill,  the  average  distance  the  English 
raihxiads  hauled  freiglit  was  34.86  miles 
—  let  us  say  25  miles.  The  average  dis- 
tance on  the  American  roads  was  140  miles, 
roughly. 

What  is  called  ''fifth-class  freight"  in- 
cludes many  of  the. commodities  that  make 
up  the  bulk  of  railroad  traffic,  and  may  be 
used  as  a  criterion.  Now,  according  to 
the  table,  fifth<las5  freight  on  American 
foads  in  the  Central  Freight  Association 
takes  a  rate  per  ton  j>er  mile  of  4.40  cents  for 
a  haul  of  25  miles,  and  a  rate  of  1.45  cents 
for  a  haul  of  140  miles.  Quite  ob\iously, 
the  railroad  prendent  who  made  a  com- 
parison  Ignoring  the  distance  the  freight 
of  the  two  countries  was  hauled,  was  either 
talking  about  things  he  did  not  know  or 
was  trying  to  fool  somebody.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  reduced  to  the  standard  of  ''sunilar 
service,"  even  in  the  single  matter  of  dis- 
tance hauled,  there  is  no  such  discrepancy 
in  favor  of  the  American  ship^^cr  as  is 
alleged. 

A  real  study  oi  the  German  rates,  also, 
reveals  the  fact  that  for  "similar  ser\'ice" 
the  American  charge  is  a  full  50  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  German.  This  makes  al- 
lowances for  distance,  express  service,  and 
all  other  items  of  the  service. 

Ajiin,  let  us  1<kiV:  for  an  instant  at  the 
argument  illustrateii  in  the  case  of  shoes. 
It  looks  sound  on  iL>  surface.  Examination 
reveals  the  lut  that  a  few  more  or  less 
important  items  arc  left  out  of  consideration. 
The  at  tual  rate  of  increase  in  freight  on 
one  pair  of  shoes  from  Lynn,  Mass.,  to 
Spokane,  Wash.,  may  be  one-quarter  of  a 
cent  Let  us  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is. 
But  sh(x-s  are  not  the  only  commodity 
u\)on  which  the  railroads  desire  to  advance 
rates,  i  hey  contemplate  a  general  advance. 
Now  consider  that  pair  of  shoes. 

Originally  it  grew  on  a  steer.  The  freight 
on  that  steer  is  to  lu  in{  r(  .i>e<l.  When  he 
is  killed,  the  freight  on  hi>  hide  will  be 
increased.  Wlien  it  is  tanned,  the  freight 
on  the  leather  will  be  increased.  The 


freight  on  the  clothes,  the  food,  and  the 
household  articles  of  every  man  who 
handles  the  steer,  the  hide,  or  the  leather 

will  be  increased.  The  machinery  that  will 
make  the  shoes,  the  boxes  in  which  they 
are  ]iacked,  the  thread  with  which  they 
are  sewed,  the  chemicals  with  whldi 
they  are  treated,  the  walls  within  which 
they  become  a  pair  of  shoes,  the  counter 
o\'er  which  they  are  sold,  the  showcase 
in  which  they  arc  displayed  —  all  these 
and  numy  otl^  items  that  enter  into  thdr 
manufacture,  transportation,  and  sale  will 
have  paid  higher  rates  of  fre^t  —  will 
have  cost  more. 

Of  course  a  little  fallacy  like  this  may 
be  eatpected  to  pass  unnoticed  when  a  rail- 
road president  talks  to  the  public. 

Here  we  may  put  a  finger  on  one  of  the 
main  diiikulties  with  which  the  railroads 
are  face  to  face.  Railroad  managers  as  a 
dass,  from  the  be^n'nning  of  time,  have 
reckoned  that  the  j)ul)lic  kno^^'s  very  little. 
It  is  time  ihey  learned  diilerently.  The 
main  reason  for  the  public  distrust  of  rail- 
road utterances  is  that  the  same  kind  of 
ignorance  or  casuistry  that  disthigtiishes 
these  two  arguments  is  a  commcn  charac- 
teristic of  railroad  arguments. 

Nowadays,  when  any  ra&oad  ag^tatloii 
springs  up  in  any  city,  it  is  not  the  old- 
fashioned  sort  of  an  agitation  to  which  the 
railroad  men  became  accustomed.  It  is 
not  led  by  long-haired  orators,  or  dema- 
gogues of  any  sort  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  some  commercial  club  or  merchants*  * 
association  or  something  like  that  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  Each  of  these  clubs  aimcst 
always  has  an  officer  who  thinks  he  knows 
the  railroad  business  quite  a  bit  better  than 
the  man  IL  L rs  of  the  roads  that  serve  his 
town,  lie  docs  know  the  truth  about  local 
rates  and  service  better  than  the  aforesaid 
managers.  He  talks  a  gpod  deal,  and  he 
writes  mote.  He  is  known  and  trusted 
by  vwry  newsjiaper  in  town.  If  the  to^vn 
is  big  enough  to  be  inii>ortam  in  the  county, 
he  reaches  every  newspaper  in  tlie  county. 
What  he  says  goes  for  the  truth.  What  the 
railroad  says  is  immediately  stamped  as  a  Be^ 
unless  it  corres]x>nds  with  what  he  says. 

In  the  West,  such  men  as  these  reach 
far  beyond  their  own  communities.  I'rac- 
tically  they  are  the  purveyors  of  laiboad 
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views  for  whole  states  at  a  time.  They 
are  paid  to  study  traffic  problema,  and  inoBt 

of  them  do  it  honestly.  Of  course,  their 
views  are  local;  and  a  10  per  cent,  gain  in 
the  vdume  of  business  for  their  own  towns 
looks  higgat  than  a  10  per  cent  loss  for  all 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

These  men  constitute  one  of  the  main 
reasoob  why  the  railroads  are  frightened. 
Th^  have  come  to  realize,  quite  suddenly, 
that  ihe  public  lias  its  rallying  points.  When 
a  dozen  indi\idual  shijjpcrs  get  together  and 
persuade  the  chamber  of  commerce  to 
become  a  litigant  against  the  railroad,  the 
raihroad  "sits  up  and  takes  nodce." 

The  difiiculty  of  trying  to  arrive  at  any 
conclusion  with  regard  to  the  big  dispute 
between  railroads  and  the  public  is  clear 
enough  from  the  facts  so  far  adduced. 
That  thete  is  foom  for  adjustment  there  is 
no  reasonable  ground  for  doubt.  That 
the  railroads  must  s<M>nrr  or  later  increase 
rates  on  many  commodities  may  be  taken 
for  granted.  They  have  balanced  the 
increased  cost  of  material  and  men,  so  for, 
by  using  larger  cars,  better  entwines,  more 
perfect  grades  —  calling  on  ca[)iial  to  sup- 
ply the  money  in  most  instances.  In  this 
direction  they  cannot  go  farther.  The 
limit  of  tiain-load  is  within  sight..  It  has 
risen  from  196  tons  to  370  tons  within  the 


period  used  for  comparison.  Tlie  Ihnit 

of  engine-power  is  probably  reached  in 
the  articulated  engines  now  in  use  on  some 
lines.  The  limit  of  grade-reduction  in  the 
West  was  probably  reached  under  Mr. 
Harriman's  driving;  and  in  the  East,  on 
the  Pennsylvania  amon<j  the  trunk-lines 
and  on  the  Tidewater  in  the  soft  coal  field. 

And  —  most  potent  of  all  —  capital  is 
near  its  linut  of  confidence  also.  The 
average  rate  of  interest  on  all  railroad  debts 
in  1908  was  3. 88  per  cent.  On  the  new 
capit:i)  of  this  year  it  will  be  more  than  5 
per  cent,  iiad  it  not  been  for  the  strange 
omfidence  of  the  French  and  the  Eni^idi 
in  the  ultimate  future  of  this  count ry^s 
conun^tx,  there  would  have  been  a  famine 
in  1910  among  those  who  call  upon  the 
world  of  capital  for  funds  to  buiid  or  to 
improve  or  to  equip  the  railroads  of  America. 

It  is  time  to  strike  out  a  new  policy.  It 
is  full  time  that  the  railroads  dropped 
casuistr>%  quibbling,  legal  subterfuge,  and 
empty  ]>hrases  and  began  to  talk  to  the 
people  straight,  and  in  language  they  can 
understand.  And  it  is  time,  too,  that  this 
most  important  of  all  our  public  ques- 
tions— not  excepting  the  tariff  —  be  taken 
up  by  the  pubhc  as  a  national  question, 
and  not  as  a  matter  of  local  politics,  private 
profit,  and  narrow  sdf^interest. 
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THE  first  and  fundamental  task  of  any  amon<^  undergraduates,  at  least  <rf  many 

rollcpc  h  to  t(a(  h  -  -  to  teach  so  of  the  LirLrt  r  I'aslcm  colleges, 

well  that  the  students  shall  take  To  be  sjjcciiic,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  a  few 

their  work  seriously  and  that  scholarship  years  ago,  at  both  Harvard  and  i'rinceton, 

shall  be  held  in  high  r^aid.  Now  scholar-  public  opinion  among  undeigmduates  as 

ship  is  not.  as  a  rule,  held  in  high  esteem  a  body  did  not  rate  scholarship  as  the  most 
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desirable  thing.  There  were  students  who 
did  so  late  it,  but  they  were  in  a  mhioiity. 

For  such  a  state  of  opinion  the  students 
w<Tf,  of  course,  themselves  to  blame.  That 
is  obvious,  iiui  that  is  not  the  whole  story. 
For  the  pubh'c  opinion  and  the  intellectual 
attitude  and  habits  of  any  group  ol  students 
are,  in  the  last  analysis,  traceable  to  the 
spirit  and  habits  of  the  teaching  faculty. 
The  ultimate  question  is:  Is  the  teaching, 
good?  Is  it  interesting?  Ts  it  effective? 
-\nd  are  the  members  of  the  faculty  chosen 
and  kept  because  they  are  good  and  clTective 
teachers  or  for  some  other  reason 
because,  for  instance,  they  are  distinguished 
scholars  or  the  authors  of  learned  books? 

I  made  a  tisit  to  Harvard  to  recall  pre- 
vious exj)cricnccs  and  to  get  a  fresh  view  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  teaching  in  some  of 
the  classes,  and  I  went  to  Princeton  to  find 
out  what  I  could  of  the  tutorial  system. 
President  Lowell  of  Harvard  and  President 
Wilson  of  Princeton  have  plans  to  raise  col- 
lege work  to  the  place  of  tirst  imjwrtance 
among  the  undergraduates  and  to  establish 
good  8cholarshi[)s  as  their  chief  aim,  I 
went  to  see  them  Ixith.  I  talkifi  with  pro- 
fessors and  studenl-s  at  l)<)ih  colleges  to  see 
what  these  plans  are  meant  to  accomplish 
and  what  they  ha\-e  accomplished  so  far. 
If  Har%-ard  or  Princeton  should  develop 
a  faculty  in  which  every  man  is  a  real  teacher 
or  should  dev  elop  a  system  under  which  all 
the  faculty  are  obliged  to  leach  eflectively,  it 
would  be  a  national,  not  a  local  achievement. 

Some  teachers  introduce  their  subjects 
with  a  generous  enthu'^iasm  that  at  least 
convinces  the  l>oy  that  they  believe  in  them. 
( )thcrs  make  the  introduction  so  casual  that 
the  undergraduate  feels  that  it  is  not  a  matter 
<if  great  imix>rtance,  and  does  not  pursue 
them.  Still  others,  of  a  nit^^^ardly  nature, 
monopolize  the  subjects  themsel\  t-s,  acquire 
knowledge  without  end,  but  alkvw  \'ery  little 
to  escape  for  the  benefit  of  their  classes. 

The  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  endow- 
ments, librarii-s.  laboratories,  and  If-rture- 
r<K>ms  are  productive  only  if  the  teachers 
in  charge  of  them  use  them  well.  If  the 
ii  achersare  incfTective,  the  money  is  wasted. 
'Vhv  i>owcr  of  the  c  ollege  "|)lant"  is  applied 
Jnoui^h  the  ic.u  hers.  If  they  are  efficient. 
e\en  a  little  learning  will  go  a  long  way. 
The  main  question  is  not  so  ipuch  what  i> 


taught,  nor  by  what  method  it  is  taught, 
but  whether  or  not  tiw  tfurhing  strikes  hcnne, 
whether  or  not  the  men  in  the  faculties 

are  really  teachers. 

it  is  a  curiotis  fact  that  as  a  rule  a  tea,chcr 
gets  a  position  on  a  college  faculty  not 
because  he  can  teach,  but  by  demonstrating 
that  he  has  been  taught.  As  often  as  not 
he  wins  jiromotion.  not  by  success  in  teach- 
ing, but  by  evidence  of  additional  learning. 
Many  such  men  pursue  the  even  tenor  of 
their  lives  untrammeled  by  any  tests  of  the 
efTiciency  of  their  work.  The  public  which 
|Xitronizes  the  college  knows  nothing  about 
the  quality  of  their  teaching- work;  for  they 
stand  before  the  public  only  as  men  of 
learning.  At  the  same  time  they  may  be  liter- 
ally discouraging  the  boys'  intellectual  life. 

As  Professor  Palmer,  of  Harvard,  says: 

"While  no  doubt  it  is  well  for  a  teacher  to  be 
a  fair  scholar  (I  have  known  several  such), 
that  is  not  the  main  thing.  What  constitutes 
the  teacher  is  the  passion  to  make  scholars;  and 
again  and  ag^n  it  happens  that  the  great  scholar 
has  no  such  passion  whatever." 

Here  are  definite  examples  of  this  dif- 
ference at  Harvard: 

.Assistant  Professor  Charles  T.  Cojx'land 
is  a  teacher.  In  one  of  bis  classes  he  has 
about  thirty  undergraduates.  Their  attend- 
ance is  c(  ni{  l  isory,  their  attention  volun- 
tary. They  ha\  e  come  to  know  that  what 
he  says  will  be  [)ertinent  and  interesting; 
that  it  w  ill  be  new  to  them;  and  that  they  can- 
not find  it  just  as  well  in  a  book  after  class. 
The  same  lectures  which  he  delivers  to  the 
boys  in  college  invariably  draw  full  n  idi- 
ences  when  he  delivers  them  in  Boston. 
Not  ever)'  professor  could  hold  a  public 
audience  with  his  coU^  lectures.  Some 
cannot  interest  such  an  audioice  with  any 
lecture  they  can  prepare. 

The  main  work  in  this  course  of  Mr. 
Copeland's  is  the  writing  of  themes.  These 
themes  are  not  fx;rfunctory  eff<»ts  that 
serve  only  as  a  kind  of  attendance-mark. 
The  boys  write  the  l)est  they  can.  both  be- 
cause they  are  interested  and  lor  another 
reason.  I  was  talking  to  one  about  the  long 
time  that  he  was  spending  on  a  theme  for 
this  course. 

"You  would,  too."  was  his  reply,  "if  you 
ha<l  to  read  it  aloud  to  him." 

The  boys  go  to  Mr.  Copeland's  room 
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and  read  their  work  for  his  critiGisBL  This 

is  teaching  at  close  range,  and  it  is  most 
effective.  Of  course  it  is  hard  work  and 
it  takes  time,  but  Mr.  Cojjeland  enjoys  it. 
He  takes  a  pride  in  liiat  class. 

Mr.  Copeland  is  not  a  great  scholar  in  the 
sense  that  he  has  made  permanent  the 
record  of  his  scholarship  in  a  long  list  of 
learned  works  bearing  his  name.  He  is 
primarily  a  teacher  -  -  an  inspirer,  not  a 
collector  of  learotng.  His  works  are  scat- 
tered all  over  the  land  —  friends,  former 
pupils  who  p:at!i»  r  hy  ilie  score  to  greet 
him  whenever  he  gets  away  from  Cambridge. 

To  another  class,  presided  over  by  a  man 
who  has  the  reputation  of  a  great  scholar, 
these  same  boys  arc  forehanded  enough  to 
take  a  collapsible  paper  checkerboard  to 
while  away  the  time.  The  scholar  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  hiterested  in  what  he  is 
saying.  It  is  quite  natural,  too,  because  he 
has  said  these  same  things,  in  the  siime  way. 
on  the  same  day  in  the  year  for  many  years. 
The  class  displays  about  the  same  enthu- 
siasm that  he  displays.  They  suspect  that 
he  looks  upon  the  lectures  as  a  nccessan- 
eM*l.  an<1  certainly  they  so  regard  them. 
Most  of  them  attend  only  to  kee|)  nrt  of 
trouble  with  the  college  olTice.  \\  hen  the 
days  of  reckoning  come  they  "cram"  up  on 
printed  notes  sold  by  private  tutors  at  $5 
a  set,  or  throw  fhemselves  unreservedly  into 
the  hands  of  the  jirivate  tutors  at  $2.50  an 
hour,  to  be  pumped  full  of  the  information 
which  they  had  sttccessfully  escaped  at  the 
hands  of  the  scholar  who  is  paid  by  the 
college  to  teach  them.  The  underj^raduate 
has  eluded  one  bad  variety  of  teaching  to  fall 
a  victim  to  another.  The  scholar  does  little 
work  at  teaching  and  he  inspires  his  class  to 
do  none.  The  tutor  does  all  the  work  jx)s- 
stble  and  c;cts  the  nercs^vtn*  fnrts  into  the 
undergraduates"  heads  for  a  day  or  two,  with 
the  least  possible  inconvenience  to  them. 
That  is  worth  S2. 50 or  $3  an  hour.  Neither 
the  scholar  nor  the  tutor  provokes  any  desire 
for  learninj:  on  the  part  of  the  students.  In 
one  case  neither  the  teacher  nor  the  student 
works,  and  nothing  is  accomplished.  In 
the  other  case  the  teacher  does  a  great  deal 
of  work  and  the  student  a  very  little.  The 
results  of  this  tt>mbination  are  rather 
meagre,  and  wholly  temporary. 

As  a  fsct-peddler  there  is  no  doubt  that 


the  tutor  is  without  a  peer,  but  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  he  is  not  a  teacher.  An 

undergraduate  verse  i^ives  a  fair  idea  of 
"Widow"  Nolen,  the  most  famous  of  the 
private  tutors  in  Cambridge: 

"A  man  of  wealth  immense 
Yet  lacking  all  pretense 
Hp  m.ik(^  the  Cyclopaedia  resemble  thirty 

cent>. 

He  can  give  the  wHde  of  Mill 

In  one  concentrated  pill, 

Or  discourse  at  moment's  notice  OQ  the  Free- 
dom of  the  Will;  , 

He  will  translate  Voltaire 

With  the  greatest  savoir /aire, 

And  will  read  Indo-lranian  and  never  turn 
a  hair. 

Dead  or  dreaming,  drunk  or  sieeptQg, 

XoUn  i>ut.s  you  fhrouqh. 
Bui  grutiluile  lakes  early  wing  when  Nolen  s 
bill  is  due." 

Again,  a  scholarly  member  of  the  fiiculty, 

whose  subject  is  economics,  wrote  a  book 
which  covers  the  work  of  one  of  his  courses. 
Then  he  ceased  his  labors  as  tar  as  that 
course  was  concerned.  He  repeats  in  the 
lectures  just  what  he  had  said  in  his  book. 
SeNcral  years  a^o  one  undergraduate  ccascri 
to  attend  because  he  found  that  another 
student  was  sitting  in  his  seat.  But  before 
the  examination  he  purchased  the  instruc- 
tor's book  and  learned  it  thoroughly.  To 
fix  it  in  his  mind  he  tutored  two  other  men. 
This  took  four  days.  He  passed  so  gcxxi 
an  examination  that  he  received  an  "A"  in 
the  course.  He  lud  learned  a  book  full  of 
facts,  but  he  had  never  thought  at  all. 

In  contrast  to  thi^:,  there  is  a  course  in  the 
histor)-  of  colonization,  given  by  Professor 
A.  C.  Coolki^  He  does  not  attempt  to  gi  ve 
the  class  a  body  of  facts.  He  himself  lec- 
tures only  occasionally.  The  students  do 
the  rest  of  the  talking.  Sometimes  travel 
ers  or  foreign  officials  talk  for  an  hour, 
explaining  conditions  which  they  know  at 
first  hand.  Neariy  all  the  sttidents  who  take 
this  course  acquire  a  permanent  interest  in 
the  sul)iects  which  it  covers. 

I  hapjiened  to  be  at  dinner  with  four  men 
who  had  studied  the  colonisation  of  Africa 
in  this  course  four  years  ago.  They  were 
discussing  African  conditions  with  a  man 
who  had  S|H;nt  ten  years  or  more  in  the 
British  ser\ice  there.  He  was  able  to  talk 
freely,  without  much  explanation,  for  they 
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knew  something  of  tlie  problems,  fhe  cotmtiyf 

its  geography,  and  enough  of  the  Ger- 
man and  English  methods  of  administra- 
tion  to  make  cx!i!a nations  unnecessan*. 

I'hcy  had  a  keen  interest,  born  of  under- 
standing and  stimulated  by  the  teaching 
they  had  received  four  or  five  years  before. 

This  would  be  a  hard  test  to  apply  to  most 
college  courses. 

Professor  Coolidge  is  what  might  be  called 
an  active  scholar.  He  not  only  keeps  up 
with  his  subject  by  reading,  but  by  travel 
as  well.  His  knowledge  is  a  growirr^,  chang- 
ing knowledge  in  which  there  is  no  dry  rot. 
There  are  many  other  real  teachers  in  Har- 
vard; and  there  are  also  others  who  are 
"dummy  directors,"  lending  their  names 
and  reputations  to  classes  that  never  get 
taught. 

Not  long  ago  an  undergrsduate  was  sum- 
moned to  the  college  oilice  to  ani^wcr  for 

his  many  absences.  He  had  "cut"  indis- 
criminatt'ly  except  one  course.  He  was 
asked  why  lie  made  this  exception. 

*'Ob,  I  wouldn't  think  of  cuttmg  tfaat»" 
he  said,  **  I  want  to  hear  him." 

The  "him"  was  Dr.  Prothero,  the  Eng- 
lish historian  who  lectured  for  a  winter  at 
Harvard,  and  who  lectured  so  well  that  boys 
who  listen  for  three  or  four  hours  a  day  as 
a  busincse  spontaneously  applauded  him. 
He,  on  his  part,  returned  their  interest.  He 
gave  the  college  authorities  a  list  of  students 
in  his  classes,  asking  for  information  that 
would  help  him  to  get  into  closer  and  more 
individual  touch  with  them.  Dr.  Prothero 
has  an  international  rej)ulation  as  a  scholar. 
He  is  also  a  real  teacher.  The  j)oint  is  that 
because  a  man  studied  long  enough  to  get  a 
Ph.D.»  or  to  write  a  book,  or  to  dig  up 
Creek  roots,  it  docs  not  necessarily  mean 
that  he  can  trrtrh  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
many  and  many  a  man  docs  these  things 
because  he  knows  that  th^  will  go  a  kmg 
way  toward  securing  a  teaching  position  for 
him. 

'Yhtj  assum[)tion  lliat  a  good  scholar  is 
necessarily  a  good  teacher  is  just  as  detri- 
mental to  thorough  scholanhip  as  it  ts  to 
good  teaching.  To  burden  a  man  who  has 
a  [Mission  for  learning  with  the  care  of  half  a 
do7.cn  classes  of  boys  is  the  jKXjrest  method 
of  encouraging  his  researches.  In  the  medi> 
cal  profession  th^  ha%'e  a  better  system. 


Up  on  the  west  side  of  Manhattan  Island  is 
a  liberally-endowed  institution  for  medical 

scholars.  They  are  searching  for  new  cures . 
for  more  knowledge.  They  ceaselessly 
carry  on  in vratiga lions.  They  do  not  prac- 
nor  do  they  teach.  Yet  when 
they  make  a  great  discovery  every  good 
practitioner  must  understand  it.  In  th( 
English  universities  there  are  fellowships 
for  scholars  who  are  required  to  learn,  but 
not  to  teach.  The  distinction  between  the 
two  is  made. 

Similarly  here,  in  histor>-.  art,  Greek,  or 
in  any  of  the  other  subjects  taught  in  our 
colleges,  it  is  necessary-  that  there  be  men 
doing  research  work  and  investigating,  but 
their  work  should  not  be  confounded  with 
teaching,  nor  its  imjxjrtance  magnif:cd  at  the 
ejqxoise  of  teaching.  A  eulogist  of  the  late 
Dean  Ames  of  the  Harvard  Law  Sdbool  said: 
"He  never  took  time  from  teadiing  to  do 
serious  work,"  meaning  by  "serious  work" 
the  writing  of  a  lK>ok.  Yet  the  same  writer 
toid  ihat  lie  liad  taught  8,000  men  to  think. 
Dean  Ames  was  a  man  who  knew  that 
teaching  8,000  men  to  think  was  a  more- 
serious  and  important  work  than  writing' 
a  book  —  unless  the  book  could  ha\t 
accomplished  the  same  end.  Perhaps  u 
book  by  Dean  Ames  might  have  done  tfiif . 
Most  college  professors'  books  do  not 

Dean  Ames's  methods  and  the  results  b« 
obtained  are  a  refutation  of  Mr.  Dooiey  V 
witty  sally  that  "  you  can  lead  a  man  to  col- 
lege, but  you  can't  make  him  tlunk."  Dean 
Amc<;  nt  ver  laid  down  the  law  to  his  classes. 
Every  man  looked  u]>  endless  cases,  judged 
for  himself  what  was  relevant  and  what  was 
not,  and  then  defended  his  conclusions 
against  hb  classmates  and  the  teadier.  If 
the  teacher  ad\^nced  a  line  of  argument, 
he,  loo,  had  to  defend  it,  not  bv  the  author- 
ity of  his  position,  but  by  inc  iirciJi;th  of  hi^ 
reasoning.  If  thiswasup8et,asitsometu(nes 
was,  he  was  the  first  to  admit  it.  It  is  the 
direct  antithesis  of  the  methods  t  f  the  j>ro- 
fessor  of  economics  who  gave  his  book  to  his 
pupils  as  a  kind  of  creed.    In  effect  he  said : 

"Here  are  the  hcts,  and  the  ofnmom  to 
be  deduced  from  them.  Memorize  them 
and  you  shall  be  saved."  That  ended  the 
matter.  The  subject  was  closed,  iherc 
coukl  be  no  further  interest  in  it.  Tbrre 
was  no  further  room  for  thought. 
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It  was  from  such  teaching  that  the  young 
man  had  emerged  who  asked  one  of  Dean 

Ames's  associates  whiit  the  law  on  a  certain 
subject  wa-.  ''What  is  the  price  of  ai){>les?" 
was  the  rejoinder.  *'They  are  worth  2  J 
cents  apiece  in  Boston,  half  a  cent  apiece 
in  western  New  York,  and  they  arc  not 
worth  |>icking  in  New  Hamj)shirc.  It 
de|>ends."  'I*he  rounix  man  ceased  to  look 
for  "canned  lactsand  opinions,  "  and  learned 
to  seek  Uve  ones.   He  began  to  think. 

It  is  true  thai  it  is  easier  to  teach  men 
in  the  law  school  than  ii  is  to  teach  under- 
graduate?, for  the  law-sch(Hi!  men  arc  older 
and  more  in  earnest.  It  is  equally  true, 
however,  that  histoiy,  economics,  fine  arts, 
music,  and  the  hundred  other  subjects  taught 
in  the  colleges  are  just  as  aH\i'  a>  the  law, 
and  should  be  taught  as  li\ini^  sul)icrts  and 
not  forced  on  the  boy's  memory  by  ihc 
dead  weight  of  authority. 

Professor  Ford,  who  teaches  politics  at 
Princeton,  has  adopted  surh  a  system,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  evohed  it  sheds 
much  light  upon  the  problem.  .\t  one  time 
he  was  lecturing  to  a  dass  in  the  University 
of  Pennsyh'ania  in  which  there  were  two 
young  women  who  paid  strict  attention, 
took  voluminous  notes,  and  upon  examina- 
tion answered  every  question  with  deadly 
accuracy. 

'"Those  young  women  worried  me,"  said 
Professor  Ford.  "  I  hey  remembered  e\ery- 
thing  i  said,  and  in  their  answers  1  could 
almost  recognize  my  own  phraseology. 
Yet  I  could  see  no  signs  of  cither  of  them 
having  done  any  thinkinc:  upon  the  sv.liicct. 
Thcv  preserver!  the  little  packa^jcs  01  infor 
mation  wiiich  1  doled  out  to  them.  W  hen 
I  asked  on  examination  for  what  they  knew, 
I  got  these  litdc  [)ackages  back  intact.  The 
seal  wa-^  not  even  \)T>  >>;e'i.  'I'hey  had  memo- 
rized a  great  deal  arv.l  leariK^i  iH'thiiiu'." 

"When  1  came  here  \^to  I'rinceiun^  I  deter- 
mined to  make  it  hard  for  the  pack-horse 
kitul  of  scholar  who  will  acce[)t  any  sort 
of  a  load  of  facts  and  rnrr>'  it  dof  ilLh  aloriL' 
witlioat  any  (picstion  of  uhv  or  wherefore."' 

Professor  Ford  was  told  lliat  "printed 
notes"  were  common  in  the  big  course  on 
politics  which  he  was  to  have.  His  reply 
to  thi=  was  an  annorinrcment  to  the  boys  that 
he  wo  lid  supply  them  with  a  syllabus  him- 
self at  the  cost  of  printing,  which  would  be 


about  ten  cents  a  copy,  and  therefore  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  pay  five 

or  six  dollars  for  printed  notes.  The  next 
announcement  was  even  more  radical  — 
that  it  made  no  diHerence  to  him  whether 
his  students  took  notes  or  not,  because  in  his  . 
lectures  he  did  not  mtcnd  to  supply  the  facts, 
but  only  to  help  them  in  the  understanding 
of  the  facts.  Many  a  teacher  has  tried  this 
purely  illuminating  method  of  lecturing 
before,  and  had  it  fail  because  there  was 
nothing  in  a  student's  mind  to  illumine. 

Profe>--or  Ford  hapi>ily  fell  ujx)n  more 
fa\orable  conditions.  Once  a  week  the 
students,  in  groups  of  tour  or  five,  spent 
an  hour  wit|i  him  or  with  an  assistant,  in- 
formally discussing  the  prescribed  reading. 
In  such  meetin,L:s.  whi-re  a  boy  cannot  ho[>c 
to  hide  his  i_L,'norance  in  the  nunihers  of  the 
cbss,  llie  leathers  can  i.nd  out  who  is  and 
who  b  not  doing  work.  And  beyond  mere- 
ly tindinu  out  at  stated  r  ds  whether  or 
not  the  Ijo}  s  ha\  e  stuflietl,  the^e  conferences 
give  an  ojijjortuniiy  lor  hrst-liand  teaching. 

Professor  Ford's  examination  also  is  novel. 
Half  of  it  is  the  regulation  categorical  list 
of  questions,  a  test  of  whether  or  not  a  boy 
ha«;  enough  material  on  which  to  form  a 
judgment.  The  pack-horse  scholar  shines 
in  this  test. 

The  other  half  of  the  examination  is  a 
thesis.  The  subjects  are  given  out,  and  the 
boys  are  told  to  go  off  where\er  they  please 
and  write  them.  They  are  aiiovvcd  to  con- 
sult any  book  they  wish,  talk  to  an)  body, 
in  short  to  get  any  help  they  choose  in  any 
way  they  choose.  This  may  pound  a-;  if  it 
were  the  i;-ual  the-^is  that  is  common  in 
many  courses  in  many  colleges.  It  has  one 
fundamental  difference.  The  subject  as- 
signed makes  it  impossible  to  write  the 
thesis  by  paraf)hra5ing  excerpts  from  l)ooks. 
For  example,  a  Nn*  can  write  a  .:""<1  thesis 
on  "The  Government  of  Switzerland"  from 
Professor  I..owcirs  "The  Governments  of 
Continental  Europe,"  without  spending  any 
thi  n:L  ht  of  his  own  upon  the  subjcxt  at  all. 
TlnTe  is  no  «:'irh  <=hort  cut  in  answering 
such  a  ^iit.-lion  a- 

"lu  all  English-speaking  commonwealths 
(except  the  United  States),  as  abo  in  Switaer- 

land,  the  cxciutivc  dcf)artmcnt  prcy>ares  public 
ht}«iness  for  ihc  eon.siileration  of  the  legislature. 
In  the  I'liiled  States  the  legislature  prepares 
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buaness  by  a  system  of  standing  committees. 

Discuss  the  consequences  of  this  diflfcrcncc, 
particularly  as  regards  opportunities  afforded 
to  public  opinion  to  secure  the  presentation 
of  issues  that  can  be  passed  upon  and  decided  at 
elections." 

Such  a  question  gives  a  creative,  vigor- 
ous-minded boy  ihf  advantage  to  whic  h  he 
is  entitled  over  the  dcxilc  and  receptive  col- 
lector of  facts.  Wherever  those  who  are 
recognized  among  their  fellows  as  the  more 
capable  men  excel  in  scholarship,  there 
scholarship  is  held  in  high  repute.  Wherever 
the  "weak  sister"  with  long  memory  can 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  class,  scliuiaibhip  is 
held  in  but  scant  respect 

By  a  larg^  proportion  of  the  undergrad- 
uates in  this  conntn.'.  certainly  in  the  Eastern 
colk  t;L'S,  learning  is  not  held  to  be  the  thing 
best  worth  striving  for;  and  because  it 
is  not,  other  gods  are  set  up  and  worshiped 
in  its  temple. 

At  the  time  that  Professor  Brackett  started 
the  electrical  school  at  Princeton,  the  foot- 
ball craze  was  at  its  height.  The  college 
may  have  been  an  institution  of  learning, 
but  certainly  it  was  not  an  institutifin  of 
teaching.  There  was  a  thick  wall  of  indif 
ference  between  the  faculty  and  the  under- 
graduates. But  Professor  Brackett  was  in 
deadly  earnest  about  teaching  electricity. 
He  ruthlessly  made  a  breach  in  the  wall  and 
bid  violent  hands  u|ion  his  class.  He  told 
ihcm  tliat  they  could  not  play  football  or 
do  anything  else  so  engrossing  as  to  make 
them  neglect  the  business  in  hand»  and  if 
thcv  did  he  \vi»uld  put  them  out  of  the 
course.  He  luld  thi-  fifteen  men  in  the 
course,  and  really  tiiught  them.  His 
methods  were  heroic,  perhaps  over-rigorous, 
perhaps  unwise;  but  he  was  going  to  teach, 
no  matter  what  eot  in  his  way  —  even  suc  h 
great  things  as  undergraduate  prejudice  and 
college  tradition.  U  the  class  had  been 
150  instead  of  15,  it  would  have  been 
harder.  But  the  same  spirit  can  meet  even 
this  problem.  Mr.  Abraham  Flexncr,  in 
"The  Amcncan  College,"  tells  of  a  pro- 
fessor who  considered  it  his  duty  not  only  to 
gi\-c  courses,  but  to  teach: 

"His  predecessor  in  the  chair  bad  lectured; 

unofTuial  quiz-mxsters  did  the  rest  at  ten  dollars 
per  head.  The  new  ap|x)intec  declared  war 
on  the  system;  he  frankly  stated  that  he  would 


put  the  knife  into  every  examhiation  paper  that 

smacked  of  eleventh-hour  cram.  He  proposed 
to  (If  own  quizzing;  twire  weekly  he  would 
meet  any  students  who  cared  to  come  for  the 
purpose.  The  conatemation  ol  the  first 
moments  gave  wny  to  concurrent  and  energetic 
preparation.  In  time  practically  eveiy  member 
of  tne  class  took  part  in  the  optional  quia.  A 
genuine  outburst  of  energ}'  and  producti>'ity 
contrasted  sharply  with  the  previous  sterility 
of  the  department." 

When  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  became  pres- 
ident of  Princetcm,  he  decided  to  wage  war 
on  a  large  scale  on  the  system  of  long-dis 
tance  transmission  of  learning.  E\ery  lec 
turer  was  to  meet  a  certain  number  of  the 
men  in  his  course,  in  grouijs  of  four  or  five, 
at  least  once  a  week.  The  other  students 
who  were  not  in  the  lecturers'  sections 
met  preceptors  who  liad  charge  of  them  in 
three  out  of  their  five  courses.  Every  boy 
went  three  times  a  week  to  an  infcwmal  coo- 
ferencc  with  his  preceptor  —  his  particular 
teacher  —  and  twice  a  week  to  coolerences 
with  lecturers. 

At  first  there  was  some  opposition  to  this 
scheme  by  the  lecturers,  but  it  has  died  out, 
for  they  find  that  the  conferences  arc  as 
helpful  to  them  as  to  the  boys.    The  lec- 
turers can  tell  from  their  conferences  whether 
or  not  tlw  lectiures  or  the  reading  have  taken 
hold  of  their  classes.    President  Wilson  told 
me  of  his  own  course  in  jurisprudence  that, 
when  he  first  began  to  lecture,  seventeen 
years  ago,  he  talked  on  the  assumption  that 
the  boys  had  done  enough  of  the  reading  he 
assigned  to  undeistaml  the  A  B  C  of  the 
subject.    He  soon  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  was  an  imwarninted  assum])tion. 
He  was  obliged  to  cxjilain  every  new  point, 
even  eveiy  term.  This  laborious  process 
did  not  leave  a  great  deal  of  time  for  the 
more  significant  and  broader  aspect?  of  the 
subject.    Now  he  is  again  lecturing  on  the 
assumption  with  which  he  began.  But 
now  it  is  founded  on  fact  —  at  least  some- 
what on  fact.   These  informal  conferences 
—  the  prercptfm'al  system  —  constitute  his 
first  attack  ujxm  the  old  condition.  He 
allows  the  corporab  of  the  teaching  army  to 
handle  a  few  men  at  a  time,  and  if  they  are 
good  corporals  they  can  do  this  as  well  as 
the  generals,  and  the  generals  arc  given 
much  more  intelligent  troops  to  lead  in  the 
larger  intellectual  manccuvres. 
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The  preceptorial  conferences  have  noth- 
ing of  the  classroom  stiffness  about  them. 

Tho  boys  sit  around  comfortably.  They 
can  smoke  if  they  whh.  The  discussion 
is  without  restraint.  Ihcy  talk  about 
economics,  if  it  .be  an  economics  couise  con- 
ference, as  |jeopie  do  elsewhere  who  are 
interested  In  economic?,  ff  the  preceptor 
dominates  the  discussion,  it  is  because  o£ 
his  ability,  not  because  of  his  position.  Ques- 
tions which  no  boy  would  ask  in  the  for- 
mality of  a  classroom  are  brought  forward 
and  cleared  The  men  arc  uneml>ar- 

rassed,  at  ease,  and  comfortable.  I'hey  are 
not  even  required  to  attend,  but  they  do 
so,  because  without  the  preceptor's  appro\  al 
they  cannot  take  the  examinations  for  the 
course.  Some  of  the  preceptors  ha\e  estab- 
lished such  relations  with  their  men  that 
when  one  Is  absent  he  will  explain  later  his 
non-appearance  as  if  he  had  missed  a  dinner 
cn^accmcnt.  There  is  no  lonc^rr  a  gulf  be- 
tween the  faculty  and  the  under^,'raduates. 
The  preceptors  in  particular  know  their 
men,  and  know  them  well,  for  they  meet 
the  same  men  three  times  a  week.  Some 
of  the  preceptors  have  been  elected  hon- 
onirv  members  of  the  undertjra<iuate 
clubs,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
sight  to  see  preceptors  and  students  dining 
together. 

Amonj:  the  faculty  at  rrinrcton  there  is 
now  liitle  dilTirence  of  opinion  abt)ut  the 
\'aluc  of  the  (preceptorial  s)  hiem  —  that  at 
least  it  gives  a  fair  op})ort unity  for  men 
who  really  wish  to  teach. 

President  ^^'i!son  says  that  from  the 
pkasantest  countrj'-club  in  the  country 
Princeton  has  become  a  place  where  the 
undergraduates  do  a  fair  amount  of  good, 
intelligent  work — "but  nothing  to  get 
excited  about,"  he  added  with  a  «:mile. 

Judged  by  what  he  still  hopes  to  accom- 
plish, perhaps  this  is  "nothing  to  get  excited 
about,"  but  it  b  a  great  accomplishment. 
Every  teacher  now  has  an  opportunity  to 
give  the  best  that  is  in  him.  Kvcrj'  student 
has  a  ciiance  of  being  taught  in  all  his 
courses.  The  change  is  bringing  a  new  point 
of  view  to  the  undergraduates.  At  least 
they  know  who  are  "tir<f  !!roup"  and  who 
arc  ''<^rrond- group"  men.  Undergraduate 
scholarship  is  coming  to  be  held  in  rcsjKict. 

Preadcnt  Hyde  of  Bowdoin,  who  also  has 
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adopted  the  preceptorial  system,  speaks 
more  enthusiastically  of  its  ejects: 

"I  have  called  this  not  a  new  education  ]»ut 
a  no'.v  standard  of  education.  Xn  in>!iiution 
is  rich  enough  to  put  ail  its  tcadung  on  this 
individual,  intimate,  vital  basis.  Haring  some 
other  things  to  do  besides  tearliin,',  1  cannot 
afford  to  teach  my  own  class  ^ixty  in  this 
way.  But  I  can  at  leaat  confess  tlvai  my  teach- 
ing as  a  result  is  not  firsl-rate.  All  teaching 
that  deals  fxrhtsivelv  men  in  large  groups 
is  second,  third,  or  foiirth-ratc.  If  it  is  merely 
lectures  from  day  to  day  with  an  oocadood 
written  examination,  it  is  fourth-rale  —  *D' 
if  '.ve  applv  the  scale  by  whirli  we  measure 
siutlents'  work.  If  it  supplements  the  lecture 
by  regular,  frequent,  written  work  in  and  out  of 
the  class,  it  vM  uld  rank  as  third-rate,  or  'C. ' 
If,  alternating  with  the  lecture,  or  as  an  essential 
part  of  it,  the  teaching  of  a  class  includes  a  free 
exchange  of  questions  and  answers  from  both 
side  and  a  jrermitu-  iliMUssimi  in  uiiirh  all 
thought  of  e.xamination  is  lost  sight  of  by  both 
parties,  it  may  rank  as  second-rate  —  what 
corresponds  to  'B'  work  on  the  part  of  tlic 
student.  Btit  from  now  on  the  hif,'h(  «f  mark,  or 
'.\',  must  include  as  an  essential  ieaiure  the 
costly  personal  work  where  teacher  meets 
learner,  man  mrrfs  man,  in  groups  so  small 
that  formal  barriers  are  broken  down;  iDdivid- 
uality  is  recognized;  and  teacher  and  learner 
touch  each  other  through  their  common  con* 
tact  with  the  subject  taught" 

In  that  pmi«e  of  first- hand  teaching  he 
has  suL^^ested  another  idea  —  the  idea  of 
judging  the  work  of  twichers. 

At  practically  every  American  college,  once 
a  man  receives  a  permanent  aj^ixjintmcnt 
in  the  faculty  there  is  no  way  of  displacing 
him  unless  his  inefficiency  becomes  scan- 
dalous. Once  a  professor,  alwaj's  a  pro- 
fessor. Few  resign  —  none  of  the  inefficient, 
for  there  is  nowhere  else  for  them  to  go.  • 
It  is  the  rcJurfio  ad  ahsurdum  of  civil-ser- 
vice jirinciples.  The  only  relief  which  the 
students  may  hope  for  is  that  the  Carnegie 
Instituti<m  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing will  pension  these  non-conductois  of 
learning. 

What  projKjrtion  of  the  teaching  in 
American  colleges  comes  in  this  class  is  a 
matter  of  personal  judgment.  Admittedly 

it  is  a  serious  m.atter,  f'>r  {-ycrx  r^raduate 
school  turns  out  I'li.D  in  l.;- t  numbers, 
and  few  colleges  have  any  method  of  hiring 
teachers  which  makes  it  c\xn  reasonably 
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certain  that  they  can  teach.  A  man  gets  a 
Ph.D.,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  beoames 

an  instructor— say  in  F.nglish.  He  con- 
tinues the  researches  which  earned  him  the 
Ph.D.,  and  discovers  some  hitherto  unknown 
or  forgotten  fact  about  an  Arthurian  legend. 
For  this  achievement  he  is  made  assistant 
professor.  Another  such  achic\cmcnt  and 
he  is  a  professor  on  the  permanent  list, 
and  nobody  knows  whether  he  can  teach 
or  not. 

As  one  member  of  the  Princeton  faculty 
said  to  me : 

"Ph.D.'sarc  as  thick  as  black Ix-rries,  and 
real  teachers  as  scarce  as  they  were  two 
thousand  yeais  ago.'' 

Perhaps  one  reason  is  that  scholarship 
passes  current  throughout  the  college  world 
—  among  the  faculties,  not  among  the 
undergnuluates  —  while  achievements  in 
teaching  often  go  unrecognized  and  unre- 
warded. 

Tt  is  casv  to  discuss  Hrin-ard  and  Princeton 
because  both  President  Lowell  and  Presi- 
dent Wilson  are  educational  "insurgents'* 
with  plans  for  refonuand  a  desire  for  greater 
efficiency.  The  preceptorial  innovation  was 
the  first  step  in  Proident  Wilson's  plans. 
He  next  meant  to  introduce  what  he  called 
the  quadrangle  system  of  dormitories,  an 
attempt  to  minimize  the  exaggerated  im 
portnnrr  wliich  the  tmdcrgraduatcs  attach 
to  their  social  clubs.  So  far,  as  some  I'rince- 
ton  wit  expressed  it,  he  has  failed  in  the 
quad  and  got  only  the  wrangle. 

At  Har>'acd  a  Fe|K>rt  u|>on  methods  for  the 
improvement  of  instruction  was  made  in 
K>o4.  The  committee  which  made  it  (under 
the  leadership  of  President  Lowell,  then 
professor  of  the  science  of  government,  and 
Dean  LeHarf)n  R.  Briggs)  investigated  the 
workings  of  the  rollcge  as  a  business  sys- 
tcmatizer  investigates  the  workings  of  a 
factory.  It  found  that  neither  the  faculty 
nor  any  member  of  it  had  accurate  knowl 
edge  of  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  in 
the  college.  The  amount  of  work  done 
by  the  students,  and  the  amount  which  the 
instructors  supposed  was  done  were  widely 
at  \'ariancc.  The  instructors  seemed  lo 
think  that  each  course  should  require  alxiut 
six  hours  a  week  outside  of  the  three  hours 
si»int  in  the  lecture-room.  The  average, 
as  rcjxirtcd  by  the  undergraduates,  was  less 


than  three  and  one-half  hours  a  week. 
More  than  half  of  these  reports  came  from 

highest  rank  men.  The  poorer  workers 
probably  spent  less  than  two  and  a  half 
hours.  As  the  committee  reported,  ''I  hc 
average  amount  of  study  was  discreditably 

small." 

Weekly  quizr^cs  were  ben;un  in  almost 
every  course,  ihe  oflice  became  stricter 
about  absences.  The  screws  were  put  on  in 
an  effort  to  f(  irt  c  the  undergraduates  to  work. 
But  the  elective  system  still  oiTered  the 
unawakrned  and  shiftless  student  one  esca  pc. 
The  large  preliminary  courses  could  not  be 
made  so  exacting  as  the  smaller  courses 
which  followed.  The  lazy,  therefore,  chose 
the  preliminary  courses  in  all  kinds  of  unre- 
lated subjects,  from  Indic  philology  to  tine 
arts. 

These  measures  have  resulted  in  more 
work,  but  as  President  W^ilson  said  of  the 
work  at  Princeton,  **not  enough  to  get 

exciteti  aboi;t.'* 

A  second  investigation  made  in  1909 
showed  pUinly  enough  the  reason  for  the 
lack  of  intellectual  enthusiasm  in  Harvard 
(and  the  evil  is  as  prevalent  in  other  in<li 
tutions  as  in  IIar\ard,  though  few  have  bt  cn 
so  frank  about  admitting  it) .  The  following 
are  the  reasons  gi\*en  by  students  for  not 
striving  for  scholarship  honors  or  a  degree 
with  distinction: 

cnmsKCKAorATF.  rfasoxs  against 

SCHOLARSHIP 

W  ould  interfere  with  other  pursuits  more 

worth  while   #  47 

Would  re(|i:irf  too  much  s])crialiang    •   -  35 

Did  not  think  it  is  worth  while    .    .  •   .  33 

Did  not  think  it  worth  the  effort ....  38 
Did  not  fed  \hdi  they  bad  enough  natural 

ahility  to  tr)-   33 

Did  nt>t  know  of  it,  or  on  aetount  of  not 

Ix-ing  startcil  right  in  freshman  year   .  ao 

Xo  gu^xl  for  business   18 

And  a  variety  of  other  reasons  showed  a 
disbelief  in  the  value  of  .scholarship.  Even 
a  lliird  of  the  candidates  for  honora  answered 
"no"  to  the  question:  "Do  you  consider 
rank,  or  a  de;::rce  with  distinction,  or  a  litcr- 
ar\'  prize  to  be  a  trustworthy  indication  of 
ability?" 

The  undergraduate  leeis  ilial  the  by  pro- 
ducts  of  his  college-life  arc  more  iroportaot 
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than  the  main  business.  Some  tven.  con- 
tess  that  they  do  not  work  lest  they  be 
considered  "grinds,"  uninspired  plodders 
in  books,  who  take  eight  hours  to  do  a  four- 
hour  job,  or  succeed  through  their  memory 
alone.  They  feel  that  success  in  athletics  or 
m  the  management  of  the  college  {)apers, 
a  wide  acquaintance,  or  anythiriL;  whieh 
shows  energy  and  ability,  except  study,  is 
valuable.  Their  trust  in  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance  does  not  recognize  this  fact  —  the  larger 
the  number  of  j^eople  that  know  a  man  to 
be  incom[>etent,  the  worse  off  he  is.  I  once 
heard  a  group  ot  graduates  speaking  of  a 
classmate  who  was  looking  for  a  job. 
Some  one  suggested  that  he  should  have  no 
trouble,  for  he  knew  every  one  in  college. 

"That's  juv.  the  trouble,"  was  the  answer. 
"Every  one  knows  him.'* 

But  whatever  other  goals  he  seeks,  the 
average  undergraduate  puts  not  his  trust 
in  scholarship,  and  the  American  college 
does  not  i^i'.  e  to  the  countr)'  men  who  have 
been  iiiui^hl  to  train  their  minds. 

"Tlie  important  thing,"  as  Mr.  Abraham 
Flcxner  says,  "is  to  realize  that  the  American 

ciilk  qe  is  dcfieient,  and  unnetessarily  detl.  ient. 
alike  in  camesUiess  and  pedagogical  intelli- 


gence; that  in  consequence  our  ooil^  students 
are  (and,  for  the  most  part,  emerge)  flighty, 
superticial,  and  immature,  lacking,  as  a  class, 
concentration,  seriousness,  and  thorou^ness.'* 

The  men  who  have  shown  the  way  out  of 
dlis  dilemma  are  the  men  who  teach,  u  ho 
number  their  works  by  men  and  not  by 
books,  men  cajxible  enough  to  inspire  con- 
fidence and  with  enthusiasm  enough  to 
kindle  in  their  students  latent  desires 
for  learning;  and  no  others  should  be  en- 
tnistcd  with  the  handling  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult raw-product  in  the  world.  If  work 
men  in  a  steel  mill  did  not  make  the  most 
of  the  material  given  them,  tibey  would  lose 
their  jobs  — even  if  they  knew  more  about 
steel  than  Bessemer  and  Carnegie  com- 
bined. A  professor  w  ho  does  not  make  the 
most  of  the  material  given  him  and  does 
not  take  a  joy  in  the  process  ought  to  share 
the  same  fate,  though  he  know  more  than 
an  enryclopiedia  contains. 

I  he  colleges  are  public  ser\  ice  cor|X)ra- 
tions,  and  the  public  —  •  which  supports  them 
in  one  way  or  other — has  a  right  to  the 
best  service  that  can  be  had.  And  it  has 
a  riirht  al^o  to  know  whether  the  teaching  be 
good  or  be  perfunctory. 


THE  TARIFF  ON  RUBBER 

HOW  SENATCHt  ALNUCH,  ENTRUSTED  MriTH  THE  DOTY  OF  BfAKING  A  TARIFF 
FOR  THE  NATION.  WROTE  THE  RUBBER  SCHEDULES  BY 
WHICH  HE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS  PROFIT 

BY 

SAMUEL  M.  EVANS 


THE  price  of  rui)ber  boots  and  over- 
shoes went  up  about  10  per  cent 
last  Ma> .  It  had  pre\iously  been 
increased  in  several  jumps.  Rubber  tx>ots 
and  shoes  are  now  scHinf^  for  approx- 
imately 45  per  cent,  more  than  they  sold 
for  last  year.  Iherc  has  been  a  corrc- 
spooding  increase  in  the  price  of  rubber 
goods  of  all  kinds.    Electrical  concerns 


are  confronted  with  higher  j  ricca  for  all 
insulation  material  made  of  rubber,  and 
the  price  of  msulated  cables  and  wire  has 
increased  more  than  20  per  cent  during 
the  last  four  month-.  Xutomobile  owners 
everpvhere  in  .\mrrica  are  r()m]»pl!pd  to  pay 
more  for  their  tires  this  year  than  ever  before. 
In  some  cases  the  prices  have  increased  as 
much  as  30  per  cent  since  last  year. 
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America  is  the  greatest  ctmstuner  of 

rubber  goods,  especially  automobile  tires. 
This  country  is  also  the  greatest  m:mu 
facturer  of  rubber  goods.  The  United  States 
uses  more  than  half  the  cnide-nibber  pro- 
duction of  the  world.  In  the  calendar  year 
iQOf)  the  iin[)orts  of  unmanufactured  rubber 
were  worth  more  than  f)i  million  dollars 
—  8  millions  in  tlie  month  of  October 
alone.  Last  year  the  imports  of  manu- 
factured rubb^  amounted  to  less  than  2 
million  dollars, -and  the  exports  of  manu- 
factured rubber  amounted  to  nearlv  g 
million  dollars.  Akron,  Ohio,  is  the  j^roit 
rubber-manufocturing  centre  of  the  world. 
I'ires  made  dieie  can  be  seen  on  automo- 
biles in  nearly  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Such  is  the  importance  of  rubber  in  this 
country. 

Crude  rubber  is  admitted  into  the  United 

States  free  of  duty,  but  there  is  a  tarifl  on 
articles  made  of  rubber,  and  it  is  a  high 
tariff.  In  order  to  understand  why  there  is 
this  tariff  on  rubber  goods,  why  our  auto- 
mobile and  bic>Tle  tires,  overshoes,  boots, 
belting,  etc.,  arc  all  so  hii^h  priced,  it  i.s  neces- 
sary' to  understand  scjmething  of  the  control 
ot  the  rubber-goods  industry  of  the  United 
States. 

Under  the  Dingley  Law  the  tariff  on 

manufacturc<i  rubber  was  30  per  cent.,  and 
thi>  jToteclion  was  hij^h  enoucih,  surely,  to 
give  .Ameritan  manulaclurcrb  a  proutable 
advantage  over  foreign  manufacturers. 
There  w*  1  ^ood  many  ot  them  at  that 
time  and  practical!}'  all  were  prosperous. 
Anyway,  between  kS6o  and  njoS  the  capital 
invested  in  the  rubber-goods  business  in 
America  increased  from  6  million  dollars 
lo  more  than  100  niillifms. 

But  these  were  the  time-  when  the  price 
of  rubber  was  determined  by  the  weather. 
If  it  Famed  hard  in  New  England  or  if  Uiere 
were  severe  weather  in  the  Northwest,  the 
rubber  trade  became  brisk  1  because  there 
sprang  up  a  brisk  demand  for  rubber  boots 
an<l  slioes.  A  dry  season  would  depress 
the  rubber  market  and  leave  large  stocks 
of  rubber  overshoes  on  hand  for  the  follow- 
ing season.  Now  more  than  half  of  the 
crude  rubber  that  comes  into  the  Unit<*d 
Slates  Imds  its  way  into  automobile  tircs. 
Of  the  other  half,  not  more  than  50  per 
cent  is  made  into  boots  and  shoes.  The 


rest  goes  into  belting,  packing,  insulatioii, 

car  springs,  and  the  other  uses  that  a  com- 
plex civilization  has  found  for  rubber. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  rubber  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  due  to  the  pojailarity  of  the  auto- 
mobile and  to  tlie  tarilT.    It  was  while  the 
weather  was  the  chief  factor  in  the  ruliber 
market  that  the  country  ran  into  the  era  of 
consolidation  and  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company  was  organized.  The  object  of 
its  f>romoters  was  to  secure  control  of  the 
rubljer  l)r»oi  and  shoe  trade  in  .Xmcrica.. 
It  was  incorporated  in  March,  1892,  and 
at  once  secured  control  of  the  fifteen  leading 
companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes  in  this  country.    This  gave 
it,  at  the  outset,  control  of  one-third  the  out- 
put of  rubber  boots  and  shoes.    In  1893 
five  other  lactcmes  were  added,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1898,  shortly  after  the  passage  of 
the  Dingley  Tarifl,  the  United  States  Com- 
pany bought  out  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe 
Company,  its  biggest  competitor.  This  gave 
it  control  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  out- 
put of  rubber  lifw>ts  and  shoes  -    and  the 
laritT  in  a  lar,i;e  measure  protected  it  from 
foreign  compcliliun. 

In  Januar>',  1899,  a  50-iniIlion'doUar 
corporation,  known  as  the  Rubber  Goods 
Manufacturing  Company,  was  organized  by 
the  consoiitlaiion  of  nearly  all  the  rubber 
companies  in  the  United  States  which  were 
not  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes.  The  principal  products  of  the 
factories  taken  in  were  rubber  tires  of  all 
kinds,  belling,  j>acking,  rubber  hose,  hard- 
rubbcr  goods,  and  druggists'  sundries. 

A  75-XIlLUON-DOLLAR  TRUST 

The  next  step  was  the  mcrc^inp:  of  these  two 
companies.  The  Rubber  Goods  Manufactur- 
ing Company  and  the  United  States  Rubber 
Comfmny  were  merged  in  May,  1905.  The 
United  States  Rubber  Cfimpany  secured 
contml  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing 
Company  by  purchasing  its  stock  through  a 
^dicate  or^nized  for  that  pu  rpose.  Stock- 
holders in  the  Rublx^r  Goods  Manufacturing 
Company  rcr<  i\  i  d.  ^ux  1:  in  the  United  States 
RublxT  Ct'iupain  ,  and  the  stock  of  the  lat- 
ter was  increased  at  once  to  75  millions. 
This  included  40  millions  first-preferred 
stock,  and  to  miUions  sccond^prefcrrcd,  6  per 
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.  cent*  stock.  By  1905,  therefore,  the  manu- 
facture of  rubber  goods  was  dominated  by 
one  company,  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company,  knovMi  as  "the  Rubber  Trust." 
Sliortly  after  this  the  trust  organized  the 
Oeneral  Ruljl^er  Company  with  a  capital 
of  3  millions,  to  purchase  crude  rubber  for 
it  and  to  cany  on  negotiations  with  com- 
peting companies.  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Colt 
(it  is  interesting  that  he,  as  well  as  the  con- 
trollers of  the  cotton  cloth  industry,  comes 
from  Providence,  R.  J.,  whence  Senator  Ald- 
ricli  hails),  president  of  the  Rubber  Trust, 
announced  that  the  General  Rubber  Com- 

-  pany  would  secure  original  sources  of  rubber 
for  the  trust.  Agencies  were  established  at 

■  Antwerp,  London,  and  Lisbon,  and  a  sup- 

■  ply  of  crude  rubber  in  Para,  Brazil,  was 
'  obtained. 

;    ALDKICH  BECOHES  INTEXESTED  IN  KUBBER 

About  this  time  Senator  Aldiich  became 

interested  in  the  rubber  industry.    In  Z904 
it  had  been  discovered  that  the  guayulc 
])lant  of  Mexico,  a  weed  that  <^rows  in  great 
abundance  on  the  plains,  would  produce 
rubber  in  conunerciai  quantities.    A  cor- 
poration known  as  the  Continental  Rubber 
Company  of  New  York  was  organized  at 
Albany  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  rubber 
,     from  this  shnib.    Among  its  !ncoq3oratf>rs 
were  Mr.  Thomas  Ryan,  Senator  Aidrich 
of  Rhode  Island,  his  son,  Mr.  E.  B.  Aid- 
rich,    and  Simon   Guggenheim,  Senator 
from  Colorado.  A  concession  was  obtained 
from  the  Mexican  GoMmment  for  the 
•    manufacture  of  rubber  from  the  gua3rule 
shrub    in    the   state   of    Coahuila,  and 
.     a  nihber-extractin^  jilant  was  erected  in 
1904.    In  1906  I  he  same  people  incorpo- 
rated the  Continental  Rubber  Company  of 
America  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey, 
j    with  a  capital  stock  of  30  m  H  on  dollars. 
;     This  new  company  secured  options  on  a 
large  nuipbcr  of  jilants  in  Mexico,  bought 
up  conflieling  patent-rights,  and  secured  a 
monopoly  of  the  guayulc  rubber  industry 
of  Mexico.  It  erected  a  fdant  at  Toireon 
and  hegan  the  manufacture  of  rubber  on  a 
laige  sade. 

Rumors  were  afloat  in  Wall  Street  and 
sensational  newspaper  stories  were  printed 
to  the  effect  that  the  new  company  was  facing 
to  wage  commercial  war  againal  the  United 


States  Rubber  Company.   These  rumors 

did  not  disturb  Col.  Colt.  In  June,  1906, 
he  issued  an  authoritative  denial  of  the 
stories  and  added  significantly: 

"Senator  Aid  rich  is  a  close  personal  friend 
of  Col.  Colt,  jjresident  of  the  United  Stales 
Rubber  Company,  and  the  two  companies 
will  work  in  hannony." 

In  his  annual  report  in  June,  1907,  Cdl. 
Colt  said:  "A  suggested  consolidation  with 
the  Continental  Rubber  Company  was 
deemed  by  your  directors  to  be  non-advis- 
able in  the  present  development  of  the  so- 
called  mechanical  process  of  grinding  up 
the  shrubs  producing  the  gum,  which  is  done 
extensively  by  the  Continental  Rubber 
Company.  But  that  company  and  the 
General  Rubber  Company  have  now  agreed 
upon  the  terms  of  an  arrangement  which 
insures  complete  harmony  and  cooperation 
hereafter  between  the  United  States  Rub- 
ber Company  and  the  Continental  Rubber 
Company  and  between  those  connected  with 
both  companies." 

In  igo()  Senator  Aldrich,  Mr.  Ryan,  and 
Senator  Guggenheim  became  interested  in 
rubber  on  another  continent,  through  Mjt. 
Samuel  Phillips  Vemer,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, an  expbrer  who  had  obtained  some 
concessions  in  the  Congo  from  King 
Leopold.  With  these  conce-^-ions  in  liis 
pocket,  Mr.  Vemer  met  Mr.  Ryan  and 
Senator  Aldrich  in  New  York  and  inter- 
ested them  in  his  project.  They  were 
much  impressed,  and  the  American-Congo 
Company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
exploiting  the  Vemer  concession.  Mr. 
Vemer  turned  his  concessions  over  to  the 
company. 

In  December  of  1906,  tlic  Intercon- 
tinental Rubber  Company  was  incorporated 
in  Trenton,  N.  J.  It  was  capitalized  for 
40  million  dollars,  and  immediately  became 
the  holding  company  for  the  various  com- 
panies that  controlled  the  Mexican  rubber 
and  for  the  American-Congo  Comfjany. 
Senator  Aldrich,  Mr.  Ryan,  and  Senator 
Guggenheim  were  among  the  incorporators 
of  this  company.  Mr.  Ryan  had  made  a 
trip  to  Belgium  that  summer  and  obtained  a 
confirmation  of  the  Vemer  concessions  in 
the  name  of  the  American-Congo  Company, 
and  in  Xovembcr  of  that  year  King  Leo- 
pold issued  a  royal  decree  granting  the  Congo  ^  I 
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concessions  to  the  Anioriran  syndicate. 
While  he  wiu>  in  Belgium  Mr.  Ryan  or- 
ganized a  Belgian  company  known  as  the 
SocUie  Forestiire  et  Miniire  du  Congo. 

Bolh  in  Africa  and  in  Mexico  the  'or- 
f^anization  controlled  by  Senators  Aldrich 
and  Guggcnlieim  and  Mr.  Ryan  increased 
its  holdings  so  that  by  the  time  the  special 
session  of  Congress  was  called  to  revise  the 
tariff,  ihis  organization  dominated  the  cnidc- 
rubbcr  trade  in  this  coimtr)'.  Thi  trade 
in  manufactured  rubber  was  dominated 
by  the  so-called  "Rubber  Trust"  under  the 
president)-  of  Senator  Aldrich's  friend,  CoL 
CoU  of  Providence,  R.  I.  Between  these 
two  there  was  an  arranf^enunt  nhich  in- 
sured com  pit  te  harmony  and  cooperation, 

A  tariff,  therdore,  that  protected  manu- 
f act u red  rubber  was  an  advantage  to  both 
oi  these  companies. 

THE  TARIFF  ON  RUBBER 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  rubber 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States 
when  the  special  srs'^ion  of  Congress  met  to 
revise  the  tarifl"  in  1909  —  the  United  States 
Rubber  Com])un)-,  ii^th  assets  valued  at 
more  than  a  hundred  million  dollars,  and  the 
Intercontinental  Rubber  Com]\iny.  con- 
trolling the  Mexican  fields  and  naclun;^'  otit 
for  the  control  of  the  Congo  and  Brazilian 
fields.  The  two  corporations  were  working 
in  close  harmony.  Their  only  serious  com- 
petitor was  the  Canadian  Consolidated 
Kublx;r  Comp.;nv,  a  manufacturing  con- 
cern aliin  to  the  Lniicxi  Stales  Rubber 
Company,  which  had  been  formed  by  the 
consolidation  of  all  the  large  rubber  firms 
in  Canada.  The  Canadian  linn  idled  upon 
the  United  States  for  a  large  pruixjrtion  of 
its  market  and,  despite  the  30  per  cent,  tax 
imposed  by  the  Dinglcy  Law,  was  sending 
to  the  United  States  a  Large  proportion  of 
the  total  imports  of  mantifartnrt*!  rubber 
made  by  this  counU}'.  The  lew  companies 
remaining  outside  Ae  trust  were  making 
profits  large  enough  to  enable  tl-r-n  to  in- 
crease their  ca{)itali2ation  several  times  out 
of  their  earnings. 

When  the  W  ays  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  met  at  Washington  in  the  fall 
of  1908  to  take  testimony  for  a  n  \  ision  of 
the  tariff  "downward,"  most  of  the  mam; 
facturcrs  who  had  been  )x;nclited  by  the 


Dingley  Law  had  lobbies  in  Washington  to 
prevent  any  disturbance  of  their  schcdult-s- 
In  some  cases  they  actually  secured  in- 
creases. The  Arkwright  Club  of  Boston, 
for  instance,  sent  to  Washington  the  same 
men   who   had   ^^Titten   the  cotton-cloth, 
schedules  in  the  Dinglcy  Law,  and  they 
secured  increases  in  the  cotton-dotih  tariff. 
The  woolen  men  decided  that  they  did  not 
want  their  schedule  changed,  and  it  was  left 
as  it  was.    The  automobile  men  secumi  a 
little  provision  that  puts  a  tariU  of  45  per 
cent,  on  eveiy  bolt  and  screw  that  goes  into 
the  make-up  of  an  automobile. 

With  the  exception  of  some  manufac- 
turers   of    nibber    sfxm.ms.  wlio  wantetl 
absolutely  to  control  the  Anitrican  market, 
no  one  appeared  to  ask  for  an  increase  in 
rubber.   The  rubber-sponge  people  asked 
for  a  duty  of  40  per  cent,  on  their  article, 
and  Mr.  Payne,  who  prejjarcd  the  Tariff 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  oblig- 
ingly gare  it  to  them.   Mr.  Payne  put  in 
a  few  little  increases  in  the  places  where 
rubber  appears  scattered  throughout  the 
Tarii?  BiU,  but  he  left  the  duty  of  30  per 
cent,  on  manufactures  df  niMier,  just  as 
it  V..1S  in  tin-  Diiit^ley  Law. 

The  I'aync  I»ill  v. cnt  owr  to  the  Senate 
fur  action.  According  to  Senator  Aldrich, 
no  rubber  manufacturer  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  to  give 
testimony.  The  Committee  held  secret  ses- 
sions for  weekv,  while  the  House  v.as  de- 
bating the  Payne  Bill.  Two  days  afu  r  the 
House  lud  finished  wiih  iho  bill,  Senator 
Aldrich  had  his  bill  ready. 

RUBBER  ALL  XIJLKULGU  Tlin  ALDRTCU  BILL 

The  Dingley  Bill  and  the  Payne  Bill  pro- 
vided for  rubber  in  Paragraph  463  of  Schal- 
ule  N,  entitled  Sundries,"  which  contains 

cven,thing  from  hides  to  buttons  and  from 
tnothpicks  to  pianos.  Before  it  got  into  Sen- 
ator Aldrich 's  hands  the  paragj^ph  read: 
"Manufactures  of  bone,  chip,  grass,  horn,  ««- 
dia  rubber,  palm-leaf,  straw,  weeds,  or  whale- 
bone, ci"  of  ',\liic]{  iIum'  >uli:  tances  oranv  of 
thcfii  i.-  thic  ( 1 'rn] K ir.ciit  malcrial  of  chief 
value,  not  .speciaiiy  provided  lor,  30  per  cent,'' 
Though  it  is  tucked  away  in  the  weeds 
and  straw,  rubber  is  the  most  important 
item  in  this  paragraph.  The  manufactures 
of  all  the  other  substances  enumerated  in 
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Parajznipli  463  will  not  amount  to  i  percent, 
of  the  value  of  the  manufactures  of  rubber. 

Rubber  clothing  was  cared  for  under  the 
various  doth'Schcdules,  and  rubber  boots 
were  taken  care  of  under  tlu  wool  schedule, 
which  provided  that  any  article  that  mn 
laincd  any  wool  siiould  be  taxed  as  wool. 
Mr.  1^1}  lie  did  not  dungc  this  in  the  House 
dtafl  of  the  bill.  He  did  not  change  the 
Dingley  rate  of  30  per  cent,  on  rubber. 

But  when  hi.^  1»I11  ( amc  out  of  Senator 
Aldrich's  hands,  rubber  was  found  slicking 
to  nearly  ever}'  schedule  from  the  first  cover 
to  the  last.  Beginning  with  Schedule  C, 
"Metals  and  >Ianufactures  erf,"  rubber 
was  found  tin  kcd  ;nv;iy  in  even'  nook  and 
corner  that  would  hold  it.  Senator  Aldrich 
added  a  new  paragraph  —  135  —  to  the 
metal  sdiedule.  It  taxes  "telegraph,  tele- 
phone, and  other  wires  and  cables  com- 
posed of  metal  nnd  nibber,  and  of  metal, 
rubber,  and  other  materials,  at  45  per  cent. " 
The  conference  committee  afterward  cut 
this  to  40  per  cent. 

.\t  the  sui^'jestion  of  Senator  Aldrieli,  ^^r. 
Payne  had  add.cd  a  paragraph  U>  the  n^i  ial 
schedule,  taxing  automobiles  and  parts 
thereof  at  45  per  cent.  Inquirj-  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  DoUiver  showed  that  this 
would  include  tirc^.  The  Iowa  Senator 
objected  to  this  and  declarc<l  that  automo- 
bile tires  should  be  assessed  imdcr  the 
rubber  schedule.  Senator  Aldrich  was  will- 
ing to  allow  the  paragraph  to  be  amended 
so  a£  to  read  "not  including  tires."  Senator 
Hale  observed  that  this  would  "throw  the 
matter  into  conference"  and  that  it  would 
be  satisfactory.  However,  the  amendment 
suggested  b\'  Senator  Dolliver  stuck,  throu^- 
out  the  conference. 

In  the  metal  schedule  is  a  paragraph 
providing  for  card  clothing,  covering  for 
carding  machines.  The  Dingey  Law  taxed 
this  at  20  cents  per  scjuare  foot.  It  is 
us'jally  niadc  tempered  steel  wire  or  of 
plaicd  wi;c.  Senator  .Udridi  changed  this 
paragraph  b\'  adding  a  new  schedule  pro* 
viding  that  card  cloiiiing  made  of  wool-face 
or  rubher-f;\.cc  cloth  containing  wool  should 
pay  a  duty  of  55  cents  per  square  fc)ot. 

Rubber  is  next  found  sticking  to  Schedule 
I,  the  cotton-cloth  schedule.  Paragraph 
330  provides  that  linlnj^s  for  tires,  "tire 
fabrics,  or  fabrics  suitable  for  use  in  pneu- 


matic tires, "  shall  pay  a  duty  of  45  per  cent. 
These  are  Senator  .Aldrich's  word?.  The 
Dingley  Law  had  spcciUcd  simply  linings 
for  bicycle  tires,  and,  of  course.  Senator 
Aldrich  wanted  to  include  automobile  tires. 
Payne  and  Aldrich  added  another  section  to 
thi?  same  paragraph,  taxing  belting  for 
machinery,  "where  made  of  cotton  and 
India  rubber,^  at  30  \h.t  cent.  It 
was  taxed  simply  as  cotton  doth  under  the 
Dinplcy  Law. 

Rubber  is  next  found  sticking  to  Schedule 
K,  the  "indefensible"  wool-schedule.  It 
was  not  necessary  for  Senator  Aldrich  to 
make  any  change  here,  for  under  the  Dingley 
Law,  left  unchani^ed  by  Mr.  Payne,  allarticles 
of  duthing  "composed  wholly  or  in  part 
of  wool"  are  assessed  as  wod  at  44  cents  per 
pound  and  60  per  cent,  additional.  This 
include  s  rubber  boots  which  are  lined  with 
wool,  aiid  liad  operatal  to  stofi  the  imjxjrta- 
tion  of  ruljbcr  overslioes  into  the  United 
States  and  to  make  possible  the  enormous 
profits  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany. Paragraph  403  of  the  Tariff  Law 
(which  apjK'ar?  in  the  silk  schedule — L) 
provides  thai  all  .silk  goods  which  contain 
rubber  shall  pay  a  duty  of  50  per  cent,  if  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  Garters  and  sus- 
IX'nders  are  taxed  at  45  per  cent,  if  not  em- 
broidered, and  at  60  per  cent,  if  embroidered. 

After  these  little  provisions  for  rubber 
had  been  scattered  throughout  the  tariff 
by  Senator  .Mdrich  —  including  cables,  rub- 
ber clothing,  fabrics  for  tires,  beltings  for 
machincT)-,  ajid  rubber  boots  and  shoes  —  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  director  in  the 
Intercontinental  Rubber  Company,  raised 
the  Dingley  duty  on  "manufactures  of 
rubber"  found  in  Paragraph  463,  Schedule 
N,  from  30  to  35  per  cent.  Progressive 
Senators  questioned  him  about  the  increase. 
He  admitted  that  rubber  cl<  did  not 
need  any  further  ])rotection,  "but,  "  he  added, 
"  there  are  rubber  tires  of  a Vu '^mobiles.'* 
No  specilic  information  was  br<jught  forth  to 
show  that  the  American  manufacturer 
needed  this  extra  jjrotcciion,  but  Senator 
Aldrich,  tariff-maker  and  rubber  director, 
had  the  votes  and  he  securoi  tlie  raise. 

TWO  IDEAS  OF  PtJBUC  DOTY 

That  be  was  person :illy  interested  dkl 
not  seem  to  occur  to  him  as  a  reason  for 
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refraining  from  voting.  It  did  not  occur 

to  him  as  a  reason  why  he  should  not  make 
a  new  tariff  on  rublxr  favorable  to  his  own 
private  lousiness,  through  his  position  of 
public  trust. 

While  the  Tariff  BiU  was  under  discussion 
in  ihc  Senate,  and  when  the  paragraph  on 
lead  ore  was  rearhe<1  on  May  ;th,  Senator 
La  Foilelte  from  Wisccjnsin  said: 

''I  am  placed  in  a  position  where  I  shall 
withhold  my  vote  upon  this  amendment  and 

for  this  reason:  Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  not 
in  oiVicial  life,  I  acquired  an  interest  in  land  in 
Wisconsin  which  was  believed  to  he  and  which 
has  proved  to  be  in  part  lead-bearing  property. 
Some  development  has  taken  place  upon  it  and 
one  portion  of  it  is  at  lliis  time  producing  lead 
ore  in  small  quantities  and  dnc  ore  as  wdl.  I 
make  this  statement  now  as  covering  both 
those  products.  If  maintaining  duties  or 
increasing  duties  allccis  ilic  price  of  those 
productSi  I  cannot  consistent^  and  conscien- 
tiouslv  vote  upon  this  qticstion  as  a  mcniliLf  of 
this  body,  and  therefore  upon  tiiis  ruU-call  I 
diall,  l<x  the  reason  staled,  withhold  my  vote." 

There  was  a  sneer  from  the  reactionary 
side  of  the  Senate  chamber  when  this  state- 
ment was  made  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. It  was  a  very  unusual  thing. 
Senator  Guggenheim  (who  is  a  member  of 
"  the  Smelter  Trust ")  voted  on  the  lead  and 
zinc  amendments  as  well  as  on  thu  nil)ber 
schedules.  Senator  Klkins  voted  and  worked 
fur  a  high  duty  on  coal.  Senator  Aldrich 
wrote  and  voted  for  his  special  tariff  on 
rubber.  Hb  idea  of  a  public  trust  is 
different. 

RUBBEft  DIVIDENDS  SINCE  THE  TASXFF 

The  new  Tariff  Law  became  effective 
August  5,  1909.  In  September,  iqoq, 
the  directors  of  the  United  States  Ruhl^cr 
Company,  of  wliich  Col.  Colt  is  ]irc>i<kr.t, 
announced  a  perpendicular  advance  on  all 
classes  of  rubber  goods,  and  in  No\'ember, 
IQ09,  it  shut  down  its  Millville  plant  to  cur- 
tail the  production  of  rubber  boot'?.  ]n 
Marcii  of  this  year  the  United  Slates  Kuijix  r 
Comijany  bought  out  the  Revere  Rubber 
Company  of  Boston  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  4  million  dollars  and  announced  another 
increa-^c  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  boots 
and  shix;s.  Shortly  thereafter  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Canadian  Consolidated 
Rubber  Company,  deprived  of  its  American 


market  through  the  increase  in  the  tariff, 

had  succumbed  to  the  United  States  Rubber 

Company.    Mr.  Lome  M(Gil)]>on,  prcsi 
dent  of  the  Canadian  company,  was  electe^I 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company  at  the  lasi 
annual  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Rubber 
Tnist.    In   May,  1910,  another  increase 
was  announced  in  the  price  of  rubber  shoes  — 
this  time  of  14  per  cent.    The  net  profits  of 
the  United  States  Rubber  Company  for  the 
year    ending    March    31,    19 10,  were 
S5, 53;.  163.1:;.    The  net  profits  of  the  Rub- 
ber Goods  Manufacturing  Company,  con- 
trolled by  the  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany,  were  $2,369,971.  If  the  United  States 
Rubber  Comj)any's  share  of  ihc  undl\  ided 
profits  of  the  companies  in  which  ii  holds 
stock  be  added,  it  had  a  surplus  of  more  than 
7  million  dollars  on  March  31,  1910,  and  a 
net  profit  of  nearly  S  millions,  after  taking 
out  three  and  a  half  millions  for  dividends. 
This  was  the  progress  of  Col.  Colt's  <  <^m 
pany  immediately  after  the  "revised  larilJ. 

THE  ALDRICH  TARIFF  AND  THE  ALDRICH  CX). 

Shortly  after  the  Aldrich  TarifF  Law  \vas 
passed,  the  Inlercontiiientai  Rubber  C<mi 
pany  was  merged  with  the  Con  linen  tai 
Rubber  Company  of  America,  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.  The  merger  was  effected  December 
6,  1909,  under  the  title  of  the  Interconti- 
nental Rubber  Company.  The  authorized 
Stock  of  die  company  is  40  mflli<m  dollais. 
The  directors  of  the  company,  according  to 
the  certificate  of  merger,  are  Nelson  W. 
Aldrich,  K.  15.  Aldrich.  Herman  Rarruck, 
Henry  A.  i^ingbam,  Daniel  Guggenheim, 
S.  R.  Guggenheim,  Paul  Morton,  Allan 
A.  Ryan,  and  William  Sproule.  The 
amalgamated  company  took  over  all  the 
holdings  oi  the  variou?  Continental  ri)M>(.T 
ctJinpanies,  the  Mexican  companies,  and 
the  Belgian-Congo  concerns. 

The  Intercontinental  R|j^ber  Company 
liad  paid  no  dividends  on  its  preferred  stock 
since  the  initial  dividend  of  3^  per  cent,  in 
October,  190S.  Since  the  passage  of  the 
Aldrich  TarifF  Law,  the  general  increase  ia 
the  price  of  rubber  products  has  enabled 
the  Aldrich  RuIjIk  r  Trust  to  pay  off  its  ac- 
cumulated dividends  on  $4,200,000  that 
was  outstanding  of  its  10  million  dollars* 
worth  of  7  per  cent,  preferred  stock.  On 
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January  loth  of  this  year,  about  a  month 
after  the  merger,  the  Aldrich  Trust  paid  a 
dividend  of  7  per  cent.  On  February  loth  it 
paid  another  dividend  of  7  per  cent,  on  its 
preferred  stock,  and  on  March  loth  it  paid 
4.2  percent,  on  the  preferred.  This  makes 
a  total  of  18.2  per  cent,  within  three  months. 
Dividends  of  1}  per  cent,  quarterly  are  now 
being  j)aid  on  the  preferred  stock  of  the 
Intercontinental  Rubber  Company. 

The  main  facts  of  this  chapter  of  the  tariff 
of  special  favors  arc: 

(1)  A  company  headed  by  Senator 
Aldrich's  friend,  Col.  Colt,  controls  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  goods,  and  this 
company  works  in  harmony  and  cooperation 
with  another  monopolistic  company  which 
controls  the  im{>ortation  of  crude  nibber, 
and  in  this  second  company  Senator  Aldrich 
is  a  large  stockholder. 

(2)  A  tariff,  therefore,  which  would 


raise  the  price  of  rubber  manufactures 
would  have  a  larger  profit  to  be  divided 
between  the  two  comi)anies.  Senator  ;M- 
drich  wrote  such  a  tariff  and  had  it  passed. 

(3)  The  price  on  rubber  went  up.  The 
two  companies  have  increased  their  divi- 
dends, and  the  public  is  paying  the  bill  — 
paying  for  excessive  profits  made  possible 
by  a  tariff  written  by  a  man  in  public  office 
which  benefits  his  own  and  his  friends' 
private  interests. 

In  the  words  of  Senator  Bristow,  of 
Kansas: 

"  \  further  tribute  is  to  be  le\ncd  upon  every 
family  in  this  republic  for  the  purpose  of  piling 
up  additional  millions  in  the  coffers  of  the  rul> 
her  syndicate,  the  controlling  force  of  which  is 
the  man  who  shaped  the  tariff  legislation.  Has 
there  ever  been,  in  the  historj'  of  civilized  gov- 
ernment, a  more  shameless  prostitution  of 
official  power?" 


THE  FARM-BOY  WHO  WENT  BACK 

A  FLIGHT  FROM  THE  DHI  DGERY  OF  MISM.VNAGEMENT-THE  GRLN DING  TOIL  OF  THE 

BIG  TOWN  AND  THE  UWVY  RETURN  TO  THE  SOIL 


BY 


II.  CARD 


JOHXOT  WORTMAN  hated  the  farm. 
He  rose  at  half-past  three  or  four 
o'clock  evcr>'  morning,  fed  and  curried 
his  team,  and  ran  to  the  pasture  for  the  cows. 
His  bare  feet  stung,  and  he  would  warm 
them  where  the  cows  had  lain.  He  turned 
the  cows  to  the  calves,  milked,  drove  the 
cows  back  to  the  jjasturc,  and  breakfasted. 
By  half-past  five  he  was  in  the  field  to  plow, 
to  harrow,  or  to  cut  hay;  or  in  the  truck- 
patch  to  hoe,  to  pick  berries,  or  to  worm 
the  cabbage;  or  in  the  potato  patch  with  a 
brush  to  fight  the  beetles. 

Then,  on  top  of  all  this,  his  Sunday- 
school  teacher  i)cstered  him  to  learn  the 
names  of  all  the  l)Ooks  in  the  Bible,  to 
memorize  the  Golden  Te.xt,  or  to  read  about 
"Bezalel,  the  son  of  Uri,  the  son  of  Hur,  of 


the  tribe  of  Judah."  "And  with  him  was 
.•\holiab,  the  son  of  .\hisamach,  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan,"  an  engraver,  and  a  cunning  work- 
man, and  an  embroiderer  in  blue  and  in 
purple  and  in  scarlet  and  in  fine  linen. 
After  the  reading,  the  teacher  would  ask  to 
what  tribe  did  Bezalel  belong?  And  so 
on  down  the  f)arched  and  barren  way. 
Johrmy  could  not  remember  all  those  names 
and  dates  and  what  the  fellows  did.  Ever>' 
time  he  made  a  break,  .Artie  Eely  would 
thrust  up  his  hand  and  arm  like  a  goose's 
neck  and  nearly  twist  off  his  seat  in  his 
enthusiasm  to  let  the  teacher  know  that  he 
could  answer  the  question  properly.  Then 
the  teacher  would  say:  "Artie  is  the  only 
smart  Iwy  in  the  class." 
Johnny  decided  that  he  would  run  away, 
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so  he  tied  up  his  clothes  in  an  old  shirt  and 

left  at  midnight.  He  ran  through  the 
orchard  and  hopixrd  the  fence  into  the  pas- 
lure.  He  ran  over  a  calf,  which  scared  him 
nearly  to  death.  The  night  was  darker 
than  he  thought  it  could  be,  so  he  started 
back  to  the  house.  In  going  through  the 
yard  he  ran  into  "Shep,"  who  was  chasing  a 
cat  In  the  scramble,  his  mother  heard  him. 

She  came  downstaus,  saw  his  bundle, 
and  knew  what  was  up.  She  dosed  the 
door  and  he  felt  "a  scorcher"  coming.  She 
told  him  to  tell  her  all  nhm\\  it,  and  he  did. 

She  told  him  she  knew  that  they  bad  a 
hard  life  of  it  It  had  been  that  way  e\'er 
since  they  had  bought  the  farm.  There 
was  the  interest  on  the  Mtnk^itt  note,  the 
t;ixe5,  the  mortgage,  anrl  many  other 
smaller  dribs.  The  hogs  had  died  ol  the 
cholera;  the  best  team  had  been  sold  to 
pay  oflf  a  note  that  threatened  trouble,  so 
they  had  nothing  left  to  work  with  but  two 
old  teams  of  skin  and  bones.  She  too 
longed  for  a  diflfercnt  life,  yet  she  found  u 
silent  joy  in  the  stubborn  woric  and  in 
rearing  her  house  of  little  ones.  She  said 
that  his  irnini!  away  would  make  her  \cry 
sad;  besides,  his  little  sisters  would  have 
no  one  to  take  them  to  school  on  the  cold, 
winter  moxnmgs.  He  untied  his  little  bundle. 

Johnny's  father  wasn't  a  g(xxl  manager. 
The  mortgage  lingered,  and  the  Modesilt 
loan  and  other  dribs  lud  a  way  of  growing 
by  the  compounding  of  interest  His  father 
"went  security,"  and  some  neighbors  whose 
notes  he  indorsed  used  the  borrows  1 
money  to  buy  thtni'-~  that  he  had  tn  do  whh 
out.  Once  in  a  while  the  sureties  iiad  to  pay 
the  notes. 

His  mother  died  —  worked,  worried,  and 
tired  to  death,  Johnny  felt  free.  Surely 
the  big.  outside  v.orlH  rouMn'l  be  harder. 
He  jumped  on  a  iicigia  irain,  helped  the 
fireman  shovel  coal,  and  slept  in  the  tender. 
He  landed  in  New  York  and  in  t^vo  days 
was  working  on  a  tug  boat  as  roustabout, 
washing  dishes,  scrubbing,  etc.  It  was  a 
new  sensation.  A  few  weeks  later  he  got  a 
Job  on  an  excursion  boat  plying  on  the 
Huflson  between  Xew  York  and  Xewburgh. 
Clubs  would  charter  the  bc»at  for  a  day  or 
two.  Johnny  waite<l  on  the  table,  served 
the  drinks,  (iasscd  the  cigars,  and  helped 
himself  to  whatever  he  wanted,  for  the 


clubs  footed  tile  bills.  It  was  like  finding 
r     r  a  —  board  free,  wages  thrown  in. 

He  quit  the  excursion  boat  for  an  ocean 
steamer  sailing  lo  Brazil  and  the  BarbacJus- 
Thc  outgoing  vessel  carried  machinery  and 
canned  goods,  while  the  incoming  brought 
coffee,  Brazil-nuts,  and  raw  rubber  irt 
nuggets  that  looked  like  chxh  of  earth. 
But  Johnny  tired  of  it  and  beat  his  way- 
home  again. 

The  farm  was  just  as  distasteful  as  ever, 
so  he  crawled  undLr  a  New  York  Central 
sleeper  bound  for  St.  Lonis.  He  ro<lc  on 
the  trucks  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City, 
thence  to  Denver,  then  to  Colorado  Springs, 
where  he  worked  a  few  days,  then  on  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  San  Pedro,  T.os  Ancreles, 
thence  by  l>oat  as  a  stowaway  to  San 
Francisco.  As  he  left  the  vessel  the  sailors 
yelled  at  him  and  called  him  "Dago."  He 
cleaned  briel; ;  the  pay  was  small,  the  hours 
long.  He  ha<l  to  compete  ^\ilh  Italians, 
Japanese,  Chinese,  consumptives,  and  many 
others  in  poor  health  who  were  willing 
enough  to  work  for  bare  necessities. 

He  went  on  to  Sacramento  and  thcnee  liy 
slceper-triH  ks  to  Portland.  He  eoiildn't 
lind  a  thing  to  do  there.  A  man  on  one  of 
the  city  jobs  told  him  he  could  get  work  if 
he  had  money.  Having  no  moi^,  he 
boarded  a  train  on  the  Oregon  Short-Cut 
for  Salt  Lake  City.  He  rode  the  trucks,  in 
between  the  mail-cars,  in  the  blinders,  or 
on  top  of  the  coaches.  In  going  through 
a  tunnel,  one  foot  piled  on  the  other,  a  pro- 
jecting nx:k  struck  his  io^.  Tt  sttmg  ?o 
that  he  nearly  rolled  off;  he  didn't  ride  on 
top  any  more. 

At  Salt  Lake  City  he  found  work  in  a 
restaurant.  He  worked  e\'ery  day  and 
Sunday  from  four  in  the  morning  until 
nine  and  ten  at  night,  with  never  a  vacation, 
never  an  hour  off  for  more  than  a  year.  He 
planted  $250  in  the  bank  during  the  time. 
Disgusted,  he  started  home,  using  his  tnick 
and  blinder  T>ass.  This  was  a  hard  life, 
too  —  full  of  cold  fmgers,  sleepless  nights, 
tliirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours  at  a  stretch 
without  food,  many  hours  without  drink. 
He  was  only  a  laborer.  The  great  outside 
world  had  no  more  contentment  than  the 
old  farm.    So  back  to  the  farm. 

He  went  at  it  with  a  vim.  He  rented  a 
piece  of  land,  and  raised  618  bushels  of 
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wheat.  But  he  wasn't  enraptured  with  the 
farm  yet  —  too  much  hard  work,  no  leisure, 
no  rc^^ularity  of  prices,  too  much  uncertainty. 
Then  he  became  a  school-teacher,  but  in 
teaching  he  found  himself  bound  by  prece- 
dent. Method  was  supreme  —  the  Socratic 
Method, the  teaching  ideas  of  Plato,  .Aristotle, 
Pcstiilozzi,  Froebcl,  Herbart,  Hegel,  applied 
psycholog)',  history  of  education,  Sjjencer's 
Philosophy,  apperception,  correlation,  ex- 
perimental ])sychology,  lengthy  treatises  on 
how  to  make  the  idea  shoot.  Johnny  couldn't 
harmonize  with  the  system,  so  he  quit. 

He  then  decided  that  he  would  be  a  busi- 
ness man  —  learn  the  game  and  have  a  busi- 
ness of  his  own.  Then  he  would  have 
money,  a  coach,  u  box  at  the  theatre,  ser- 
vants, a  big  mansion  on  a  fashionable  street, 
fme  clothes,  prestige,  honor,  the  whole 
gala.xy  of  luxurit*s.  Back  to  \ew  York  he 
went.  Men  looked  up  from  their  desks  and 
asked:  "What  can  you  do?"  He  was  "up 
against  it."  Finally  he  ran  across  a  gentle- 
man who  dictated  his  letters  tea  phonograph. 
Johnny  told  him,  "Try  me  three  weeks, 
three  dollars  a  week."  He  rented  an  old 
machine  and  practised  till  three  o'clock 
A.M.  At  the  oflke  the  next  morning  he 
stuck  the  tubes  in  his  ears  and  lit  in.  But 
the  old  typewriter  ran  like  a  log-wagon. 
Ten  o'clock  that  night  found  him  copying 
the  letters  of  the  day  in  the  letter-book. 

He  had  only  fifty  cents  left  and  it  was  a 
week  till  pay-day.  He  told  the  landlady, 
but  she  said  that  she  wouldn't  trust  any- 
body; so  he  slej)t  in  a  delivery  wagon,  in 
an  old  boat,  in  a  shed.  He  bought  a  loaf 
of  bread  and  some  bananas  ever}'  day; 
water  was  free.  Thursday  he  stranded. 
Could  he  stand  it  till  Saturday  evening? 
It  was  like  i)ulling  teeth.  Saturday  he  got 
his  $3.  He  had  to  have  hat  and  socks. 
That  took  Si.  15,  leaving  him  $1.85.  He 
must  eat,  but  he  could  get  along  without  a 
bed.  His  old  suit  went  olT  on  a  tear,  so  he 
had  to  buy  at  a  pay-us-a-litlle-at-a-time 
house  —  S7.50  for  a  suit,  payable  $1.25 
down  and  $1.25  a  week.  He  couldn't  have 
butler  on  both  sides  of  his  bread  and  snore 
on  cider  for  what  he  had  left.  So  he  stuck 
to  the  eatables  and  shifted  for  sleeping 
apartments.  Anyway  the  nights  were  get- 
ting warm  and  the  top  of  an  old  shed  didn't 
go  so  bad.    Worse  things  could  happen. 


In  three  months  his  pay  was  S4.50  a 
week.  In  six  months  it  had  another  jubilee 
and  danced  to  the  tune  of  S6.00.  He  could 
see  the  promised  land.  In  a  year  he  was 
docketed  for  Sio  a  week.  After  that  the 
advances  came  just  as  often,  but  the  increase 
was  only  Si  each  time  till  it  got  to  $20; 
then  he  got  a  $5  raise  ever\'  six  months.  He 
knew  nearly  evcrj  thing  aljout  the  plant  and 
ever}' body  from  the  manager  to  the  fellow 
who  stole  junk.  He  worked  from  three  in 
the  morning  till  eight  and  nine  at  night. 
His  salary  was  $()0  a  week  now,  but  where 
was  this  advantage  over  the  farm?  There 
was  no  time  for  recreation,  no  superabun- 
dance of  fresh  air,  no  cozy  nooks,  no  in- 
viting streams,  no  smoke-free  sunshine. 
He  beat  the  bushes  for  an  easier  jxjsition, 
worked  for  a  millionaire,  then  for  a  multi- 
millionaire, then  took  the  speculation  fever. 
He  put  in  all;  result:  not  only  did  he  lose 
all  his  money,  but  his  health  was  cracked. 
The  doctors  said  "Tuberculosis." 

Undaunted,  he  sailed  in  again.  The  soil 
called  him  back.  There  were  glowing 
accounts  of  bumper  crops  in  new  sections  of 
the  countr\'.  The  claims  were  writ  big  on 
billboards  and  in  streets-cars,  special  letters, 
booklets  —  the  very  llowcr  of  the  engraver's, 
printer's,  and  lithographer's  arts:  Italian 
climate,  territory  lavishly  endowed  in  fruits, 
soil,  forage,  grasses,  river  and  mountain 
scener)',  mines,  and  timber. 

Johnny  dabbled  a  little  and  lost  money. 
One  day  he  saw  an  advertisement  reading: 
**  Railroad  lands  at  $2.50  an  acre.  You  can 
buy  160  acres,  no  more.  The  tracts  are 
heavily  timbered,  scoring  from  5  to  16 
millions  of  feet  of  lumber  a  Quarter  section. 
Finest  agriculture  and  fruit  region  in  the 
countr}-.'* 

The  land  was  in  litigation.  The  Govern- 
ment was  trying  to  compel  the  railroad 
comj)any  to  sell  the  land.  The  agent  said 
the  land  would  have  to  be  sold  and  he  was 
representing  the  attorney  for  the  railroad 
company,  registering  applications  for  the 
land. 

"You  see,  it's  this  way,"  he  said.  "Only 
one  application  will  be  registered  for  each 
quarter  section.  You  select  your  plot,  |)ay  me 
$75,  and  that  pays  all  fees  —  the  registering  of 
the  application,  the  filing  of  the  deed,  attorneys' 
fees,  etc  Then  you  pay  no  more  until  the 
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land  is  deeded  to  you.  Decide  the  matter  at 
once,  for  next  week  I  am  going  to  Chicago  to 

open  an  office  there." 

Johnny  didn't  "bite,"  but  wrote  to  the 
clerk  of  the  county  in  which  the  land  was 
situated.  The  clerk  replied:  "There  are 
enough  appUcations  on  file  to  cover  all  the 
railroad  lands  three  or  four  times.  It 
is  a  scheme  of  locatexs  who  are  nmking 
money  out  of  it." 

Johnny's  chase  for  the  Holy  Grail  wound 
up  with  a  nugget  of  wisdmn  and  a  deter- 
mination to  ij;o  hack  to  the  soil.  From  it 
he  had  been  driven  by  driuii^er)-.  the  long 
hours,  the  lack  of  social  uplift,  and  the 
barrenness  of  inspiration.  The  fanners 
were  the  underdoes,  throttled  by  the  Stock 
gamblers,  fleeced  by  the  merchants;  the 
city  lured  with  its  higher  wages,  shorter 
hours,  its  paved  streets,  water,  gas,  and 
electrical  systems,  its  theatres,  moving- pic- 
ture shows,  jxirks,  scenic  railways,  trolley- 
rides,  mii?ic,  churches,  and  the  weekly 
pay  day  with  hah  hohday  on  Saturday. 
There  you  wore  btUcr  clothes,  saw  things 
happening,  and  could  see  promotion  after 
promotion  to  him  who  proved  worthy  of 
the  latirelH.  Advertisements  lent  a  chnrm: 
"  Learn  I'roof-Reading  —  $25  to  S50  a  week; 
demand  exceeds  the  supply!  S25  to  S50 
(even  $100)  a  wedc  for  adverdsement 
writers!  $1,000  to  Si 0,000  a  year  sure  if 
yon  master  Softie's  cfxir^c  in  salesmanship; 
hundreds  of  positions  open  for  the  spring 
rush;  send  for  free  booklet!  Be  a  Harri- 
man,  a  Hill,  a  I'urkc,  a  Choate,  or  land  on 
the  Supreme  bench  Ijy  Spare-Time  Study." 
Pictures  just  as  glowiu!;  rni>:ht  be  painted 
about  the  farm,  pictures  liial  would  make 
you  drunk  with  enchantment 

Foil  and  brains  applied  to  the  soil  would 
bring  wonderful  results.  Hadn't  Mr.  IJur- 
bank  j)ro\efl  it?  Drunk  with  fhi^  iden, 
Johnny  went  back  to  the  farm  with  the 
dctennination  to  study  and  to  understand. 
He  started  with  geese.  He  became  a  regular 
gcx><e  nboul  goslings  and  ferreted  out  the 
g(K)se  law  so  that  he  couki  raise  every  gosling 
hatched.  He  knew  the  dilTerence  between 
the  African,  the  Emden,  the  Toulouse,  the 
wild,  and  the  Chinese,  The  dewlappe<l 
African  is  prolific,  early,  and  fme-navored. 
but  pugnacious  and  fjuarrelsome.  The 
Emden  lays  only  about   twenty  eggs  a 


year,  while  the  coarse  and  llabby  Toulouse 
brings  the  record  up  to  forty  a  year.  Xhe 
wild  goose  lays  at^y  five  to  eight  eggs  a 
season,  but  the  eggs  arc  invariably  fc-tHe 
and  bring  forth  strong,  vigorous  goslings. 
Johnny  combined  strains  till  he  had  not  an 
African  nor  an  Emden,  nor  a  wild,  but  a 
goose  —  a  top-notcher  for  flavor,  earliness, 
she,  tenderness,  fecundity,  feathers,  profit. 
He  shortened  the  fattening  record  a  fourth 
by  a  judicious  mixture  of  grass,  grain,  roots, 
cabbage,  beef  scrap,  and  pure  water,  so 
that  he  could  market  at  flood-tide.    He  w  a5^ 
becoming  a  creator;  the  joy  of  achievement 
filled  his  sails;  no  drudgery  now,  no  city- 
lore  distracted,  no  reports  of  fabuknis  profits 
uprooted  him.   It  would  take  a  standing 
army  to  dnvc  him  from  the  farm. 

Then  he  turned  to  seed-corn.    He  read, 
exj>erimented,  selected,  combined,  and  elim- 
inated till  he  struck  thirteen  on  the  how  to 
go  at  it,  very  nigh  touching  perfection,  but 
never  quite  reaching  it.    Watch  him  [lick 
out  the  stalki*  that  look  thriftiest,  hardiest, 
greenest,  and  those  that  have  large,  spread- 
ing tentades  at  the  roots.  He  ties  a  string 
to  those  stalks.   In  a  few  days  ht  detassels 
them  before  the  jwUen  forms,  to  prevent 
sclf-feriili/^tion.    The  next  year  he  plants 
these  selected  ^is  in  rows  to  themselves, 
one  ear  to  a  row,  diree  grains  to  the  hill. 
If  only  two  of  the  grains  grow  he  will  not 
select  seed  from  that  hi!!,  because  of  the  low 
vitality.    Summer  comes;    he  selects  the 
strongest  plants,  detassles  some  for  mother 
plants,  axid  leaves  others  for  father  plants. 
TIa  ties  a  paper  baij:  o\  er  the  mother  cars  so 
tii.it  p<  *lU'n  I  rum  weak  and  promi?rtious  stalks 
may  not  fertilize  hb  seed-car.>.    U  hen  the 
pollen  on  the  father  stalks  ripens,  he  hand- 
fertilizes  the  mother  ears,  then  ties  the  fjaper 
bags  on  at^  iin.    For  hi^  ^vcd  he  selects  only 
the  ver\'  l)i>t  ('ar>  from  the  mother  stalks. 
Each  year  he  gels  a  liner  strain,  more  uni- 
form, more  productive.   Each  year  a  little 
better,   but   never    quite    perfect  —  see? 
When  the  ear>  ]>vi'jn  lo  rij>en.  he  gather?^  the 
seed.    It  is  carefully,  thoroughly  dried  and 
is  kept  in  an  even  temperature  through  the 
long  winter,  for  constant  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing play  havoc  with  delicate  oom-germs  the 
•^ame  as  with  teiuU  r  toes  and  fmsrers.  He 
gleans  more  gold  from  his  tom-lields  than 
the  fanners  of  the  drudgery  school.   They  * 
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come  a  running  to  Johnny  to  see  what  he  is 
doing  and  pay  a  prcmiura  for  his  com. 

Next,  he  got  the  tfling  fever.  Wisehei* 
mors  told  him  that  tiling  would  drain  the 
land  so  quickly  and  so  thoroughly  that  in 
dry  times  his  crops  would  suffer.  But 
Cornell  Bailey  put  a  bug  into  his  ear.  He 
told  him  to  tUe  his  clay  and  other  soils  that 
were  not  ix)rous  and  naturally  well  drained. 
It  enables  the  surj»lus  \vati'r  to  run  off, 
leaves  the  soil  triable,  so  that  you  may 
break  it  earlier  and  plant  earlier.  The 
roots  of  jjlants  do  not  grow  down  below  the 
line  of  standinc;  water  in  the  soil.  Tn  the 
sprini;  tlu"  watt  r  stands  only  a  few  inclus 
from  the  surface  in  untiled  land.  The 
roots  grow  down  to  this  standing-water  and 
stopt  for  th^  cannot  stand  wet  feet  and 
cannot  j^row  where  there  is  no  air.  Since 
llie  roots  cannot  grow  down,  they  s[)read 
out  dose  to  the  surface.  Tile  the  land,  and 
the  water-level  sinks  down  three  or  four  feet. 
The  plant  roots  keep  delving  and  digging 
and  stretching  till  they  reach  it.  The  plant^^ 
have  such  enormous  root-systems  and  grow 
so  fost  that  tiiey  choke  out  the  weeds.  Com 
roots  will  grow  down  three  to  five  feet  if 
you  give  them  half  a  clianre.  If  drouth 
comes,  it  takes  it  a  lont:  time-  to  evayiorate 
all  the  moisture  down  tJiree  or  lour  feet 
below  the  surface,  but  down  tiliere  is  where 
the  roots  are  growing  on  tiled  land. 

Johnny  ?pcnt  c^•cr^'  dollar  that  he  cotild 
spare  on  tiiinii  hi-'  land.  His  cro[<55  increased 
in  yield  as  the  land  became  honeycombed 
with  percolating  channels  to  the  tile  below. 
His  land  became  more  fertile,  ftill  of  nitro- 
gen and  oxygen;  he  planted  his  crops  earlier; 
they  ripened  earlier;  they  grew  so  rapidly 
that  weeds  were  choked  and  quality  was 
high.  His  acres  smiled  and  laughed  bumper 
crops,  and  their  master  basked  in  the  joys  of 
discovery  and  achievement. 

He  learned  also  to  grow  ahaita  on  his 
day  soil.  Alfalfa  is  a  mortgage  lifter,  a 
matchless  fertilizer,  unequaled  for  stock, 
making  the  horses  sleek  and  the  hogs  fat 
as  b'vittcr  hall?.  It  fills  the  egg  basket 
and  the  milk  pailsj  pigs  squeal  lor  it;  colts 
whinny  for  it;  and  it  knocks  chicken-Hce 
seven  ways  for  Sunday.  It  is  a  marvelotis 
trrn'.vcr,  'giving  three  to  nine  rmp?  nf  sweet 
h;iy  a  \  rar.  It  works  all  tlu'  time.  Saturday 
atternrK>n,  and  .Sunday  in  itiplc  shitts.  Its 


stems  and  leaves  and  nodules  gather  from 
air  and  sunshine  loads  of  warmth  and 
nitrogen  and  store  them  in  the  soil.  The  roots 
go  down  into  hard-pan  many  feet,  making 
a  million  channels  throuuh  the  soil  so  it 
may  become  thoroughly  aerated  and  drained. 

His  Cheviot  sheep  told  of  the  days  when 
they  browsed  the  Cheviot  Hills,  which  dis- 
sever EngIan<I  from  Scotland,  and  how  they 
got  their  shar])  noso  fn»m  picking  liie  ^'ra>s 
from  between  tlie  rocks.  Those  with  liic 
sharpest  and  longest  noses  could  get  the 
most  grass,  henci  thrived  better  than  the 
others;  and  so.  lon^.  sharp  noses  got  to  be 
the  only  Ptvlc.  His  Shropshires  came  from 
the  shire  of  Shrop  in  merry  England,  i  heir 
fleece  is  dull  white  with  a  fringe  of  brown. 

Ever]rthing  on  Johnny's  farm  is  alive  with 
interest  and  histor>'.  Ho  lows  the  farm; 
it  is  his  life.  No  heai>s  of  manure  pile  up 
at  Llie  rear  of  his  bams  to  seep  away  in 
waste.  He  uses  something  or  other  to 
retain  the  nitrogen  and  hauls  it  to  the  fields 
where  it  may  make  humus  and  Hberate  new 
plant  foods.  He  is  intensifying.  He  makes 
as  much  from  forty  acres  as  othen  make 
from  240.  His  land  is  fertile,  well-tiled, 
requires  less  labor,  fewer  steps,  less  up-keep, 
less  machinery'. 

He  saves  the  waste  in  other  ways.  From 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  egg-croj)  rots 
every  year.  Kansas  loses  10,000,000  eggs  a 
year,  a  loss  of  ?i,;oo.ooo.  An  hour  of 
hot  sunshine  on  an  egg  ruins  it.  Eg{?- 
shells  arc  porous,  evaporate  with  age,  and 
drink  in  rank  poisons.  A  fertilized  egg  will 
spoil  quicker  than  a  sterile  one;  a  little  heat 
ranges  the  rrrm  to  dr\T!o[i.  Johtmy  gathers 
his  eggs  twite  to  three  liinc-s  a  day;  he  mar- 
kets them  two  to  three  times  a  week.  They 
go  to  the  consumer  fresh»  nourishing,  un- 
evaporated,  contagious  wiUi  health.  None 
of  his  eggs  go  to  storage. 

Johnny  left  the  farm  to  get  away  from 
dnidgeiy  only  to  find  that  the  city,  too, 
belongs  to  the  great  work-a-day  world. 
He  came  back  to  the  farm  |>rejiared  for 
contentment.  .A  new  dispensation  is  coming. 
The  tields  are  beginning  to  feel  a  new  fer- 
tility because  a  loWng  hand  tills  them;  the 
birds  bask  in  the  fer\  or  of  a  new  apprecia- 
tion; the  ^oni:  lilt'  reaper  is  set  to  new 
tunes.  The  new  farm  means  a  new  city, 
larger,  cleaner,  better  fed. 
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THIS  is  a  meagre  story  of  a  country 
church,  which  shows  ways  bv 
which  a  man  who  loves  his  fellows 
IS  seWmg  them.  He  is  the  Reverend 
Matthew  B.  McXutt,  pastor  of  the  Du  Page 
Presbyterian  Cliurcb,  on  Rural  Free  De- 
livery Route  No.  r  from  I'laintield,  III.  — 
six  miles  from  NaiicrvilJc,  which  is  the 
nearest  village  and  railroad  station.  There 
is  no  trolley-line  nearer  than  eight  miles. 
The  church  is  really  in  the  country;  l)ut  it  is 
an  old  one  and  it  celebrated  its  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  last  year  by  dedicating  a  new 
btulding,  free  of  debt,  wtiich  cost  $10,000. 

Nine  yrars  agoMr.  McNutt  was  the  only 
member  ot  his  class  in  the  theological  semi- 
nary who  would  accept  a  country  charge. 
The  Du  Page  church  then  had  eight  mem- 
bers, and  it  collected  about  $200  a  year  for 
all  church  puq)Oses.  The  membership  has 
been  increased  to  about  200  members, 
and  the  Sunday-school  has  200  pupils.  It 
is  an  "mstitutional"  church,  with  a  build- 
ing adapted  to  ''institutional'*  needs. 

There  is  a  young  men's  dub  of  forty 
nirmlxT^.  wliic  h  hns  an  orchcblra.  eonducts 
niontlUy  public  debates  and  a  mission 
Sunday-schod,  and  has  various  social, 
educational,  and  athletic  meetings;  and  it 
has  maintaint  rl  a  li '  t':re  course  for  several 
years  during  the  winter.  Last  year  more 
than  1,000  persons  attended  the  lectures. 
Members  of  the  dub  do  all  the  church- 
piinting  on  their  own  press.  They  carry 
a  portable  ortran  in  a  wagon  and  hold 
services  in  schooihouscs  in  neighboring 
communities  of  poor  foreign  setders. 

The  women's  missionan,'  society  fe  a 
po<Ml  women's  club.  The  members  meet 
monthly  in  the  church.  The  men  come 
to  these  meetings  for  dinner,  and  they  arc 
this  year  organizing  a  men's  club  for  the 
study  of  subjects  of  citizenship.  The 
women  give  a  f)art  of  their  all-day  ses- 
sions to  ihe  study  of  the  international 
lesson,  a  part  to  talks  on  household  sani- 
tation, and  a  part  to  readings  and  music 
and  social   talk.    They  serve  an  old- 


fashioned  farm-dinner  and  SCW  for  the 
poor  of  the  Chicago  slums. 

Mr.  McNutt  long  ago  decided  not  to 
hold  evenmg  and  midweek  meeting  with 
empty  pews.  He  studied  tibe  Canners' 
lives,  and  made  his  programme  meet  their 
cnnditions  of  life  and  w'ork.  C'ountrv 
people  who  toil  all  day  {and  a  part  oi  the 
night)  in  summer  will  not  eagerly  go  cigh: 
or  ten  miles  to  a  dlurch  service  after  dark. 
There  is  but  one  scn'ice  on  Sunday,  followed 
by  the  Sunday-school;  but  various  meetings 
use  the  chturch  during  the  week  in  winter. 

The  new  buildmg  has  (besides  the  audi- 
toriimi  and  several  Sunday-school  rooms* 
parlors,  a  large  dining-room,  a  kitchen,  and 
a  playroom,  and  there  is  talk  of  a  bowling- 
alky.  There  Is  a  bed  for  babies,  and  Acre  are 
toys  and  a  kindergarten  circle  on  the  floor. 
The  crirls'  club  takes  rare  of  hitle  children 
while  their  mothers  enjoy  tiie  i^ermon.  Once 
a  year  there  is  an  all-day  meeting  of  ail 
the  people,  when  reports  are  read  from  all 
branches  of  the  work,  and  a  big  dinner  Ls 
served.    There  are  refreshment?  at  all  social 
galherings,  ahvays  without  eharj^e. 

The  church  money  is  raised  by  sub- 
scriptioQ,  by  an  en>'eloi)e  system,  and  the 
contributions  have  steadily  increased  every 
year.  Collections  arc  taken  up  for  stated 
pur|)oses  at  the  regular  services.  Last 
year  $2,000  was  raised  for  church  work 
besides  the  $10,000  for  the  building — all 
by  the  people  of  the  community. 

The  manse  is  owned  by  the  church. 
When  Mr.  McNutt  came,  it  had  but  one 
habitable  room  and  no  garden  or  orchard; 
and  he  had  to  act  as  janitor.   Now  the 
house  is  in  good  n  i  iir.  ba>  eight  rooms,  a 
furnace,  a  teIci»honr.  :in(l  ail  the  other  usual 
conveniences;  and  around  it  live  aaes  of 
land  are  in  lawn,  fruit-trees,  and  garden. 
His  salary,  while  small,  is  more  than  the 
average  of  country  preachers'  salaries  and 
it  is  prom{)tly  paid. 

This  is  a  story,  first  of  all,  of  character  and 
of  human  sympathy  and  earnestness— aod 
then  of  common  sense  and  good  management 
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Cbc  flDarcb  of  Events 


WE  TAKE  our  politics  sometimes 
too  solemnly  and  sometimes  too 
lightly.  We  become  excited 
about  personal  contests,  for  all  the  world 
enjoys  a  fight  whether  there  be  any  reason 
for  it  or  not.  But,  as  a  rule,  we  move 
more  slowly  about  principles.  Vet  we  do 
move.  We  hear  political  orators  demon- 
strate the  early  downfall  of  the  Republic 
unless  we  adopt  this  principle  or  abandon 
that;  for  the  moment  we  cheer  them; 
for  another  moment  we  feel  a  little  alarm 
and  resolve  to  set  the  matter  right;  but, 
before  bedtime,  we  are  running  in  our 
accustomed  grooves  of  thought,  and  we 
don't  really  believe  that  the  day  of  doom 
is  near.  We  are  a  happy,  perhaps  a 
happy-go-lucky,  people.  Still  we  have 
an  underlying  seriousness. 

Characteristically  one  of  the  most  im- 
j)ortant  political  events  of  the  late  summer 
we  hardly  noticed  the  dehnite  declara- 
tion by  Mr.  Bryan  that  he  will  not  be  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1912. 
This,  if  he  and  his  friends  live  up  to  it, 
gives  more  hope  for  the  Democrats  than 
the  blunders  and  the  crimes  of  their 
enemies  have  given.  It  will  even  greatly 
help  the  party  at  ne.xt  month's  election. 

And  political  changes  —  or  promises 
and  threats  of  changes  —  are  coming 
fast.  It  will  be  a  new  political  world 
with  Mr.  Cannon  shorn  of  power;  with 
Mr.  Aldrich  in  retirement;  with  Presi- 
dent Taft  gaining  steadily  in  public  esteem; 


with  Mr.  Roosevelt  again  active;  with 
Ciovernor  Harmon  likely  to  be  reelected 
in  Ohio;  with  Mayor  (iaynor  now  become 
a  national  figure  and  a  commanding  one; 
probably  with  a  Democratic  House  in  the 
next  Congress,  and  surely  a  House  with 
a  majority  op|)osed  to  the  "Standpat" 
Republicans;  with  the  tariff  become  a 
moral  issue  alike  in  Mr.  Taft's,  Mr. 
Roosevelt's,  and  the  Insurgents'  and 
the  Democrats'  vocabulary  —  these  are 
changes,  come  and  coming,  that  make 
the  game  much  more  interesting  than  it 
has  been  for  a  long  time. 

Behind  all  these  changes  is  the  one 
force,  the  one  resolve,  the  one  set  purpwse 
of  the  people,  which  they  will  slowly 
work  out  through  one  party  or  the  other, 
through  one  set  of  public  .servants  or 
another  the  resolve  to  make  the  great- 
corporations  recognize  the  rights  of  the 
public  and  to  have  only  their  proper 
share  in  political  and  legislative  activity. 

There  is  a  moral  gain  in  this  direction 
at  every  turn  of  public  opinion,  and  such 
progress  has  already  been  made  as  to 
l)ring  the  [lublic  mind  into  a  motxl  to  look 
long-neglected  facts  in  the  face  -such  facts 
as  these:  the  ever-mounting  cost  of  govern- 
ment; the  long-standing  corporation-inter- 
ference with  legislation;  the  pension-roll 
that  grows  faster  the  farther  we  get  away 
from  the  Civil  \\  ar.  These  things  the  p>eo- 
ple  are  becoming  earnest  about,  and  more 
earnest  with  every  political  campaign. 
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PKOGRESS  AlfD  THE  CONSTITUTION 

THE  impatience  at  the  Supreme 
Court  displayed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  partly  temi)eramental.  It  is  irksome 
to  him  to  contemplate  an  institution  em- 
powered to  interpose  the  authority  of 
a  restraining  Constitution  between  a 
reformer's  swift  resolve  and  its  instant 
realization.  A  Supreme  Court  Justice 
whose  opinions  arc  not  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  appears  to  him  as  a  "fossilized 
mind";  his  logical  conclusions  naturally 
appear  "technical  legal  subtilities"  in 
"flagrant  and  direct  contradiction  to 
the  spirit  and  needs  of  the  times." 

The  business  of  the  Supreme  Court 
is  to  determine  whether  new  legislation 
is  in  accord  with  the  Federal  Constitution. 
That  docunient-i^  the  product  of  a  time 
that  industrially  and  economically  is  in- 
definitely removed  from  us.  The  men 
who  wrote  it  knew  nothing  of  rail- 
roads, corporations,  trusts,  modem 
methods,  modern  science,  modem  eco- 
nomic, social,  hygienic  commonplaces,  and 
great  ingenuity  has  to  be  exerci.sed  to 
ascertain  what  the  Constitution  has  to 
say  on  some  of  these  subjects.  The  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  often  disagree  widely 
among  themselves,  but  they  must,  by  vote, 
determine  what  the  fundamental  law  is. 

That  is  what  they  did  in  the  cases  to 
which  Mr.  Roosevelt  excepted;  that  is 
what  they  had  to  do.  The  results  in 
both  these  cases  were,  let  iis  say,  against 
progress  and  against  popular  rights;  they 
wrought  immediate  and  particular  in- 
justices, and  they  barred  the  way  along 
which  advancing  popular  sentiment  might 
legislate  for  greater  human  good.  But 
the  fault  was  not  the  "  fossilized "  minds 
of  Mr.  Fuller,  Mr.  Harlan.  Mr.  Peckham, 
and  their  associates.  The  fault  was  in- 
I  nate  in  the  situation  —  the  necessity  of 
[as.serting  the  authority  of  an  ancient 
[document  over  conditions  for  which  it  was 
not  composed. 

II 

We  hold  it  well  said  that  entrenched 
privilege  would  have  us  "treat  the  Con- 
stitution, not  as  a  healthy  aid  to  growth, 
but  as  a  fetish  to  prevent  growth." 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  Constitution 


has  developed  into  a  fetish,  to  some  minds. 
Mankind  always  yearns  for  something  im- 
mutable, infallible,  to  look  to  and  to  lean 
upon.  When  the  Protestant  Reformers  re- 
belled against  the  dogma  of  an  infallible 
pope,  they  had  to  invent  the  idea  of  an  in- 
fallible Bible.  When  our  fathers  put  away 
the  idea  of  a  king,  their  sons  took  refuge  in 
the  notion  of  an  immutable  charter.  This 
political  Scripture  they  formulated  with  as- 
tonishing wisdom;  a  succession  of  great 
judges  from  the  beginning  interpreted  it 
with  extraordinary  sapience  and  skill,  and 
the  legend  of  its  sanctity  grew.  "  The  great- 
est work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time 
by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man"  sur- 
vivcd  the  War  of  the  States  and  the  more 
critical  period  of  Reconstruction.  For 
a  hundred  years  its  authority  went  vir- 
tually unchallenged. 

It  is  only  now,  when  industrial  and 
commercial  methods,  swiftly  revolution- 
izing themselves,  have  ushered  in  what 
can  be  described  only  as  a  new  civilization, 
that  doubts  are  beginning  to  be  widely 
entertained  and  expressed.  When  Mr. 
Roosevelt  joins  Mr.  Bryan  in  what  the 
ultra-conservative  press,  aghast,  describes 
as  an  "attack  on  the  Supreme  Court," 
it  becomes  pretty  clear  that  there  is  a  clash 
between  legislative  progress  and  Constitu- 
tion worship,  such  as  many  legal  minds 
display. 

CONSERVATIVE  AMERICA 

THE  United  States  is  probably  the 
most  conservative  nation  in  the 
world  —  as  it  is  the  most  sentimental. 
In  our  addiction  to  party,  we  arouse 
the  wonder  of  every  other  democracy. 
For  fifty  years  our  people  left  the 
Government  in  the  hands  of  an  organ- 
ization of  inconsistent  and  disagreeing 
men  who  called  themselves  Democrats, 
till  their  incapacity  brought  the  country 
to  Civil  War;  then  for  another  fifty 
years  we  have  left  it  committed  to 
the  mercies  of  another  organization,  called 
Republican,  which  has  steadily  departed 
farther  and  farther  from  the  execution  of 
the  people's  will.  Elsewhere  a  party  is  a 
nimble  public  servant,  to  which  the  body 
of  voters  feels  ^iittl^t-^uc^ no  sentimental 
attachmenL 
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in  our  methods  of  suflrage  and  repre- 
sentation, wc  remain  as  primitive  as  all 
the  world  was  a  century  ago.  We  have 
never  heard  of  the  principle  of  multiple 
votes,  by  which,  as  in  Belgium  the  voice 
of  a  man  of  education,  achievement, 
substance,  the  head  of  a  family,  out- 
weighs the  clamor  of  the  pampered  idler 
or  the  tramp.  We  know  nothing  of  any 
principle  of  representation  except  the 
crude  one  of  geographical  districts  — 
under  which  we  have  permitted  the 
wealthy  interests  to  crowd  Congress  with 
their  attorneys  —  while  all  Europe  is 
full  of  the  syndiailisnic  cr\'.  the  demand 
for  parliamentij  based  on  representation 
of  the  trades,  professions,  types  of  business, 
and  other  actual  interests  of  citizens. 
We  have  never  troubled  ourselves  with  the 
scientific  conception  of  minority  represen- 
tation. We  go  to  the  polls  (some  ol  us)  and 
dumsQy  vote  cumbersome  tickets  loaded 
with  names  of  | «  ople  we  never  heard  of, 
all  candidates  for  <  tVu  es  of  which  we  know 
nothing.  We  choose  a  President  by  an  awk- 
ward process  prescribed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion but  long  since  cheated  of  the  purpose 
for  which  the  Constitution  prescribed  it. 

We  have  at  last  risen  to  the  idea  of 
publicity  for  campaign  expenses  —  in  the 
lidicuknis  form  of  publication  after  the 
election.  The  political  forces  of  the  biL 
gest  state  in  the  Union  arc  arrayed  to-day 
in  a  desperate  battle  on  it  llie  utterly 
primitive  proposition  of  direct  primaries 
— and  these  only  outside  of  the  dty  of 
New  York,  although  ourruption  is  worse 
in  the  tity.  In  Arhortn  they  want  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  the  recall,  an 
income  tax,  employers'  liability,  and  direct 
election  of  Senators  —  and  they  try  the  im- 
practicable way  of  putting  such  things  into 
a  Constitution,  where  they  do  not  belong. 

The  jjeoplc  of  the  country  have  been 
for  years  in  favor  of  an  income  tax.  When 
Congress  enacted  it,  the  Supreme  Court 
reversed  itself  on  an  important  principle 
of  law  in  order  to  declare  the  art  uncon- 
stitutional. Then  an  income- lax  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  was  submitted 
to  the  states.  But  the  provisions  con- 
cerning amendment  are  so  vague  that 
to-day  it  is  i.iij«is>ible  lor  any  living  man 
to  say  whether  the  legislature  of  New 


\fyrl:  ha^  nr  has  not  ratified  the  income^ 

tax  arneiidmenL 

With  our  political  madiinery  as  crude 
as  it  B,  how  is  it  possible  to  expect  soda) 

progress? 

We  expect  it,  because  it  is  natural  for 
Americans  to  expect.  And,  in  some  de- 
gree, we  get  it,  because  Americans  have 

a  way  of  getting  things  in  spite  of  all 

manner  of  handicaps  and  obstacles.  But 

why  allow  jinndii  aps  anrl  ob^tarles?  ^ 

CSmS  AND  ITS  PUNISHMSMT 

TUDCE  HOLT,  of  the  United  States 
J  District  Court  of  N'cw  York,  lately 
declared  that  there  has  been  no  time  in 
many  years  in  which  crimes  of  violence 
have  been  more  rife  than  they  have  been 
in  recent  years  in  the  oldest  and  most 
thickly  populated  f)arts  of  this  country.'* 
Judge  Holt  proposes  certain  remedies; 
He  would  banish  the  revolver;  repeating 
pistols  should  be  sold  only  by  licensed 
venders,  and  no  one  should  be  permitted 
to  purchase  them  without  exhibiting  an 
official  license  to  do  so.  And  he  has 
certain  other  practical  recommendations. 
His  chief  hope,  however,  is  in  the  reform 
of  the  administration  of  criminal  law. 
He  holds  that  the  present  method  of  con- 
ducting criminal  trials  is  so  unsatisfactory 
that  "under  it  the  punishment  of  crime 
is  a  sort  of  lottery."  He  critiej'r;  the 
inextusahle  delays  in  the  brinj^'ing  of 
criminals  to  Irial,  and  the  wide  possi- 
bilities of  endless  appeals  in  criminal 
cases.  He  would  grant  no  stays,  except 
in  capital  cases.  "\\'hat  is  needed,"  he 
says,  "is  prompt  punishment  and  cer- 
tain punishment.  It  need  not  be  severe. 
When  criminal  punishment  is  so  admin- 
istered by  the  courts  that  the  community  at 
large  reaches  the  conclusion  that  crime,  if 
committed,  will  probably  be  promptly 
punished,  it  will  largely  cease."  He  adds, 
however,  significantly:  '*  Severity,  as  a 
general  nde.  does  more  harm  than  good 
in  criminal  punishment." 

U 

There  is  one  point  which  Judge  Holt 

and  many  others  concerned  over  the  in- 
crease of  crime  neglect  to  consider  — 
namely,  that  the  criminal  law  is  outgrown. 
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CRIME  AND  ITS  PUNISHMENT 


Take  the  whole  question  of  punishment. 
What  is  the  theory  upon  which  the  mod- 
em state  maintains  the  right  to  penalize 
violators  of  law?  AO  the  reasons  ever 
advanced  in  defence  of  this  ri^t  may 
be  reduced  to  three  classes: 

The  first  and  the  oldest  is  the  theory 
of  revenge.  This  is  the  old  doctrine  of 
"an  e3re  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth." 
This  is  the  principle  upon  which  all  prim- 
itive societies  based  their  codes  of  law. 
Reason  has  entirely  outgrown  this  theory; 
it  is  abominable  in  the  eye  of  modem 
moral  consciousness.  Blood-thirsty  re- 
venge restores  nothing,  rights  nothing, 
eflfects  notliing,  except  further  suffering 
and  wrong.  Yet  we  often  hear  to-day, 
after  some  atrocity,  the  exclamation, 
*'The  crime  must  be  avenged!"  What  is 
a  crime  that  it  should  be  avenged?  A 
crime  has  no  existence;  it  is  the  criminal 
that  must  be  dealt  with.  So  we  come  to 
the  second  theory  of  punishment— namely, 
that  the  signal  punishment  of  one  criminal 
deters  another. 

Students  of  criminology  are  unani- 
mously agreed  that  puiri^mient  is  not 
a  detoToit.  It  seems  that  it  ought  to 
be  so.  yet  it  is  not  so.  It  is  a  fact  sus- 
ceptible of  very  easy  proof  that  in  countries 
where  and  in  days  when  penalties  for 
crime  are  most  severe  and  are  most  dra- 
matically executed,  there  and  then  crimes 
most  abound.  When  England,  Uttle  more 
than  a  century  ago,  punished  125  crimes 
with  death,  England  was  a  hundred  times 
as  criminal  as  it  is  to-day.  Pickpockets 
were  nowhere  more  active  than  amidst  the 
crowds  asseni1)led  to  see  one  of  their  own 
number  hanged.  Dramatic  punishment 
seems  to  glorify  a  crime  and  invite  to  it. 

It  is  in  half-conscious  appreciation 
of  this  fact  that  j>u1)lic  executions  for 
murder  have  hccn  abandoned  all  over  the 
civilized  world.  And  yet  what  excuse 
remains  for  capital  punishment  if  it 
be  not  executed  publicly  and  dramati- 
cally? If  it  is  ncit  to  warn  an<!  terrify 
other  possible  murderers,  what  justiiica- 
tion  can  be  found  for  it? 

Jttd^  Holt,  who  speaks  not  as  a  crim- 
inologist but  as  an  active  judge,  want 
prompt  and  certain  punishment,  but  ht 
does  not  want  it  to  be  severe,  because 


severity  rloes  more  harm  than  good. 
Judge  Holt,  in  other  words,  is  in  a  strait 
betwixt  two  opinions;  he  will  probably, 
being  a  progressive  man,  soon  cease  to 
talk  of  punishment  as  a  deterrent. 

m 

The  tme  view  of  punishment  is  that 
it  is  a  measure  of  reformation.  The 

criminal  is  a  man  who  must  be  educated. 
He  needs  to  he  taught  what  society  is, 
how  it  is  held  together,  and  bow  every 
man  can  find  his  best  happiness  as  a  law- 
abiding  member  of  it— taught  that  he 
cannot  injure  others  without  hurting 
himself.  In  a  sense,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
habitual  law-breaker  a  very  literal  sense, 
the  criminal  is  a  man  who  needs  to  be 
cured.  He  is  an  invalid.  Prisons  should 
exist  not  to  penah'ze  unfortunates  who 
have  broken  the  laws,  and  send  them  ft>rth 
confirmed  in  their  insane  hatred  of  society, 
but  to  clear  their  brains  and  cure  their 
bodies  and  send  them  forth  for  a  new, 
healthy,  and  useful  life.  A  prison  is  a 
school  and  a  hospital. 

Appreciation  of  this  fact  is  already 
more  general  among  those  who  have  to 
deal  with  criminals  than  the  iniblic  is 
aware.  Filteen  states  of  the  I'nion  al- 
ready allow  the  indeterminate  sentence, 
the  theory  of  which  is  that  a  law-breaker 
is  committed,  not  to  expiate  his  offense 
by  submission  to  a  stated  amount  of 
retributive  suffering,  not  to  afford  a 
horrible  and  deterring  example  to  other 
possible  criminals,  but  to  give  him  a  chance  ' 
to  get  well,  and  when  he  gets  well  to  be 
released  to  go  back  into  Hfr,  The  scientific 
view  of  punishment  is  expressed  in  the 
lemai^  of  Cleveland's  chief  of  police. 
Criticizing  the  oid-fashioned  exact-lime 
sentence.  Chief  Kohler  exclaimed :  "Vou 
might  as  well  sentence  the  lunatic  to  one 
month  in  the  asylum,  or  the  t>phoid 
victim  to  fifteen  days  in  the  hospital." 

England,  the  most  backward  of  civil- 
ized nations  in  its  penal  idras,  is  now, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Winston 
Churcliill,  the  Hume  Secretary,  preparing 
to  enter  upon  an  advanced  policy,  thie  key- 
r  ole  of  which  will  be  the  abandonment 
of  the  idc.i  of  the  satisfaction  of  puniti\  e 
justice  tor  the  idea  of  education  and  cure 
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of  the  criminal.  The  International  Prison 
Conference,  now  assembling  to  hold  in 
Washington  its  eighth  annual  meeting, 
will  be  able  to  note  vast  changes  that 
have  come  over  the  whole  world's  view 
of  crime  and  the  criminal  since  its  last 
meeting  five  years  ago. 

HUSBANDING  THE  NATION'S  MANHOOD 

THE  United  States  has  no  National 
Board  of  Health.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  lodes  after  the  health  of  pigs 
and  cows;  nobody  is  charged  with  the  care 
of  the  human  species. 

The  census  figures,  while  still  incom- 
plete, appear  to  indicate  that  the  old 
north-of>£urope  stock  is  not  holding  its 
own  against  the  influx  of  immigration 
from  southern  Europe.  Whereas  in  former 
decades  the  average  increase  of  native 
population  was  2x  per  cent.,  this  appears 
now  to  have  fallen  to  6  per  cent.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  accord  full  credit 
to  these  figures,  but  the  pijssibiiity  that 
they  are  true  is  serious  enough  to  suggest 
reflection. 

If  they  are  true,  even  approximately, 

we  are  forced  to  face  the  possibility  that 
within  the  centur)-  the  .Anglo-Saxon  Amer- 
ican may  be  relalivcly  almost  as  rare  as  the 
American  Indian  is  to-day.  With  a  mil- 
lion immigrants  a  year  (70  per  cent,  of 
them  Italians,  Slavs-,  and  Jews)  with  a 
declining  native  birth-rate  and  an  in- 
creasing foreign  birth-rate,  it  is  a  very 
simple  arithmetical  problem  to  figure 
out  how  long  it  will  be  before  the  An^'lo- 
Sa.xon  is  submerged,  with  his  soi  iai  ideals 
and  hiii  superior  civilization  —  for  no 
one  will  deny  that  the  descendant  of  the 
British  immigrant  of  three  hundred  and 
one  hundred  years  ago,  or  of  the  Cjenrtan 
exik-  of  or  of  the  Scandinavian  of 

twenty  ycar»  agt)  is  the  huperior  of  the 
average  member  of  the  horde  now  pas- 
sing through  Ellis  Island. 

There  is  in  the  study  of  immigration 
and  birth  statistics  a  plain  lesson  for  the 
old  American  stock:  It  b  Extinction  or 
Eugenics. 

H 

The  argument  for  the  small  family 
is:  "Quality  Father  than  quantity."  It 


is  a  beautiful  argument.  The  trouble 
is  that  facts  throw  more  than  doubt  on 
its  truth.   The  fact,  for  instance^  that 

not  less  than  four  children  can  be  relied 
on  to  transmit  the  family  name.  The 
fact  that  the  first-born  is  not  so  iiktly 
to  be  robust  as  hb  young  brothers  and 
sbters.  The  fact  that  it  b  better  to 
have  a  selection  of  pood  stock  than  any 
amriimt  of  scientific  knowledge  for  thie 
improvement  of  poor  stock. 

There  b  still  time  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued Anglo-Saxon  ascendency  in  the 
United  Slates  l)y  restricting  immicTation. 
At  least  there  would  be,  if  the  climate 
of  the  United  States  were  not  the  ally 
of  the  Mediterranean  man  against  the 
blond  man.  But  political  conditions  are 
such  amonp  us  that  there  is  no  likelihood 
of  immigration  being  restricted. 

The  worry  is  not  in  the  fact  that  the 
original  settlers  of  North  America  are 
giving  way  hcfftre  a  darker  race,  but  in 
the  fact  that,  ha\ing  worked  out  here  a 
higher  type  of  culture  and  morals,  they 
are  being  supplanted  by  a  breed  less 
advanced.  This  is  not  the  path  of  prog- 
ress. Civilization  prefers  that  the  more 
advanced  stock  multiply  the  faster.  It 
es[)eciaUy  demands  that  the  diseased,  the 
inefficient,  and  the  criminal  die  out. 

Is  there  a  place,  a  need,  in  the  United 
States  for  some  such  attention  to  the 
propagation  of  high-class  human  stock 
as  b  given  to  the  breeding  of  pigs,  fish, 
and  cattle?  Is  there  a  demand  for  con- 
servation of  human  resources  also,  while 
we  are  exercising  our  souls  about  timber, 
water-power,  coal,  and  natural  gas? 

in 

In  England  already  —  and  they  are 
not  in  I-^ngland  i)c>et  by  invading  hordes 
of  fa>t-propaguLing  Mediterranean  peo- 
ple—  they  are  talking  (as  familiarly  as 
we  here  are  talking  of  the  ccmservation 
of  natural  resources)  of  governmental 
protection,  and  the  encouragement  of 
the  nation's  best  t>'pc  of  human  being; 
talking  of  the  scientific  elimination  of 
the  di.seased,  the  feeble-minded,  and  the 
habitually  criminal.  .And  they  are  talk- 
ing of  something  further  —  of  the  endow- 
ment moth^ood. 
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In  truth,  little  more  than  the  suggest 

tion  of  this  idia  is  needed  to  recommend 
it  to  many  minds,  in  an  advanced 
society  like  ours,  young  children  are  a 
oc^Uy  encumbrance.  According  to  Mr.  H. 
G.  Wells,  who  has  taken  up  the  campaign, 
if  the  modern  state  wnnts  children,  it  will 
have  to  pay  for  them.  The  competition  of 
modern  life  is  so  keen,  the  argument  runs, 
that  it  strongly  tends  to  defer  marriage  and 
parentage.  If  the  care  of  a  family  is  a 
public  ?er\-ice,  then  the  parent  is  justified 
in  expecting  the  state  to  recognize  that 
service,  and  to  extend  to  him  some  com- 
pensation for  the  worldly  handicap  which 
he  accepts.  He  is  justified  in  saying  that 
while  his  unencumbered  rival  wins  pa?t 
him,  he  is  doing  society  the  most  precious 
service  in  the  world,  and  that  society  is 
—  not  sentimentally  merely,  but  as  a 
matter  of  dolhir  ^  :!n(!  rnits  —  his  debtor. 

The  practical  framing  of  a  plan  of 
motherhood  endowment  would,  of  course, 
exdte  the  most  absurd,  crack-brained 
propositions.  The  idea  will  be  a  long 
time  working  itself  out  into  sensible 
realization,  but  a  great  point  has  I)eeri 
gained  fur  civilization  when  a  nation 
realizes  that  its  power  and  hapinness 
depend  more  iqx»n  the  qualUy  of  its  popu- 
lation than  upon  anything  else.  The 
husbandry  of  the  nation  s  human  life, 
the  preservation  and  propagation  of  its 
hi^est  type,  is  an  ideal  so  great  that  it 
may  be  trusted  easily  to  become  familiar, 
congenial,  and  powerful,  and  before  long  to 
realize  itself  in  practical  eugenic  methods. 

THE  VIXAX^  OF  BUSINESS 

IN  THE  clamor  and  confusion  of  many 
conflicting  problem?,  it  is  well  that 
the  business  men  of  this  country  con- 
centrate their  attention  upon  the  few 
really  vital  questions  that  are  to-day  in 
process  of  discussion.  Boiled  down  to 
phrases,  the  nation's  business  destiny  is 
wrapped  up  in  these  great  items: 

(1)  The  tariff  problem. 

(2)  The  railroad-rate  problem. 

(3)  The  banking  problem. 

It  begins  to  be  clear  even  to  the  super- 
ficial observer  that  not  one  of  these  three 
is  a  mere  readjustment;  but  they  are  all 
reaily  turning-points  in  the  business  his- 


tory of  a  nation.  In  them,  all  Americans 

are  beginning  to  face  the  fact  that  past 
fwlicies,  now  almost  crystallized  into 
basic  business  principles,  are  utterly  un- 
fitted to  the  carrying  on  of  the  bu^ness 
of  to-morrow.  Each  involves  not  mertly 
a  slight  deviation  from  the  {)aths  of  yes- 
terday, but  a  complete  turning  about  and 
desertion  of  those  paths. 

The  tariff  problem  involves  the  indus- 
trial, or  trust,  problem.  The  curbing  of 
industrial  corporations  n^iTvit  be  accom- 
plished with  one  hand  wnile  with  the 
other  hand  the  naliim  feeds  the  corpo- 
rations on  the  strong  food  of  monopolizing 
protection. 

Rates  cannot  be  adjusted  by  fixing  up 
the  rate  from  New  York  to  Kansas  City 
by  a  special  ruling,  for  in  that  small  ad- 
justment a  thousand  other  problems  are 
immediately  created.  For  every  head 
the  Commission  cuts  ofl.  two  new  heads 
grow.  The  whole  principle  of  making 
raQroad  charges  must  be  changed. 

The  weakness  of  our  banking  system 
cannot  be  eliminated  1)\-  -><petial  acts 
niakinp;  emer,i;enc\'  currency  leased  on 
bonds  of  ])rivate  corjxjralions  or  munici- 
palities. That  expedient  serves  merely 
to  show  the  weakness  of  the  s\sti  m  in 
times  of  stress.  It  has  come  to  be  known 
that  our  banking  system  is  not  a  system 
for  the  people,  but  is  a  system  for  the  ex- 
ploiters of  the  people.  To  cut  out  a 
cancerous  growth  like  this  from  the  busi- 
ness body  would  make  interest ini:  sur- 
gery —  and  the  aspiring  surgeons  are 
many  —  but  it  would  kill  the  patient. 

II 

(Nearly,  in  all  three  of  these  gigantic 
adjustments,  time  is  an  all  important 
element.  To  level  the  protective  walls 
of  the  tariff  at  once  would  throw  millions 
of  starving  men  upon  the  street.  To 
sweep  away  in  a  swift  rush  of  anger  the 
system  of  making  railroad  rates  for  the 
benefit  of  the  great  shippers  would  be  to 
cut  the  throat  of  commerce  in  an  effort 
to  cure  its  indigestion.  To  hurl  out-of- 
doors  our  banking  systems  would  be  to 
leave  the  nation  bereft  of  the  power  to 
transact  business. 

Evolution,  not  revolution,  must  bring 
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the  new  order  of  things.  In  all  three  it 
is  going  on.  On  the  surface,  it  is  true, 
the  contrary  tendency  is  marked.  The 
industrial  combines  grow  greater;  the  rail- 
road rates  more  and  more  favor  the  big 
shipper  and  the  big  town;  the  tariff 
look-  more  and  more  like  a  special  sub- 
vention for  the  making  of  magnates  in 
batches;  and  the  banks  cluster  closer 
and  closer  under  the  wing  of  the  finanriai 
trinity  that  rules  Wall  Street. 

Yet  no  man  ^ho  keeps  his  ear  to  the 
ground  can  conclude  that  things  are  get- 
ting worse.  Indeed,  the  swift  marshaling 
of  new  forces  is  but  a  sign  that  the  leaders 
of  the  financial,  mmmerrial.  anr!  railruad 
world*;  know  that  they  have  to  get  ready 
for  a  new  order  of  things.  The  strong- 
est banks,  the  strongest  industrials,  the 
strongest  railroads  will  best  survive  the 
long  process  of  readju«:tmcnt  that  i> 
inevitable.  Therefore  wisse  men  gather 
strength  as  best  they  may. 

THE  TAKIFF  AUD  MANU7ACTUSE&S' 

WHEN  tariff-schedules  are  made  in 
any  measure  for  private  reasons, 
there  arc  likely  to  be  as  many  sorts  of 
difficulties  as  there  are  groups  of  bene- 
ficiaries. 

For  instance,  Mr.  W.  H.  Langshaw,  the 

president  of  the  big  Dartmouth  cotton- 
mills  at  New  Bedford.  Ma-^..  ha^  issued 
a  statement  for  the  particular  benefit  of 
Senators  Dollivcr,  Gore,  and  Bristow,  and 
for  the  readers  of  The  World's  W'»rk. 
He  belie\c>  tliat  "  tru-  [);il]utic  word- 
pirftirt's"  Im  the  m.iLM/iru'  "(.onvcy  a 
wrong  impression  ol  tlie  beneiits  that 
accrue  to  the  cotton  industry  from  the 
schedules  of  either  the  Dingley  or  of  the 
Payne-Aldrich  TarifT  Bill." 
Then  >fr  Langshaw  goes  on  to  say: 

'*!  have  had  forty  years'  practical  ex- 
perience in  cotton  manufacturing.  I  am 
pr'^dent  and  general  manager  of  the  Dart- 
mouth Manufacturing  Cuq>oration  and  the 
Bristol  2klanufacluring  Corporation,  both  of 
New  Bedford. 

"I  am  one  uf  the  largest  individual  in- 
vestors in  mill  st«Kks  in  this  country;  there- 
fore my  position  h  one  in  common  with  in- 
veston  in  mill  st<«  ks  uhn  are  looking  solely 
for  a  satisfactory  return  from  their  investment. 


'  N'  )t  withstanding  this,  I  was  not  invited 

to  the  conference  which  appointed  Messrs. 
Lippitt  and  MacCoii  to  represent  the  cottcm 
manufacturing  industry.  The  only  reason 
that  I  can  a5>ic;n  i-s  that  I  am  credited  \sTth 
having  the  courage  of  my  convictions,  not 
quite  in  acocnd  with  th(Be  of  the  individuals 
who  comprise  the  working  machine  of  the 
Arkwri^ht  Club,  the  Cotton  ^h\nufaclu^ers* 
Association,  and  the  Home  Market  Club. 

'*  Messrs.  LtpfMtt  and  MacCoU  state  in 
answer  to  an  article  in  The  World's  Work 
that  they  did  not  ask  for  an  increase.  This 
is  hardly  specific  enough.  Did  they  request 
that  it  should  not  be  increased?  At  the 
time  that  the  bill  was  before  Congres.'i.  the  rcj:- 
ular  meeting  of  the  Cotton  Manufacturers' 
.Association  passed  a  vote  indorsing  the  bill  and 
[K'tltioned  Con^'r(.><  to  pass  the  same.  This  * 
would  seem  to  indicate  Messrs.  Lippitt  and 
MacCoU's  attitude.  The  association  named 
was  evidently  used  as  a  cat's-paw  in  this 
instance,  as  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  there 
was  not  over  the  usual  number  present  during 
the  discussion,  whidi  on  most  oocarions  does 
not  equal  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  members. 

"Recent  evidence  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  special  favors  in  the  cotton  schedule 
desired  by  Messrs.  Lippitt  and  MacCoU  were 
sufficient  to  induce  them  to  permit  the  cotton 
schedule  to  serve  as  a  cloak  to  cover  up  the 
increase  in  rates  on  other  commodities^  for 
the  benefit  of  large  combinations,  of  wfaidk 
apparently  the  Rubber  Tnist  wa^  one. 

"The  ciaim  of  Messrs,  Lippitt  and  MacCoU 
that  they  did  not  ask  for  a  raise  in  the  tariff, 
the  liomlia'^tic  <'loi|urnrc  of  Sp)eaker  Cannon, 
and  the  sneers  of  Senator  Aldrich  will  hardly 
serve  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public 
from  the  main  point,  which  is  that  the  tariff 
hn«  I'crn  advnnrcd.  ahhmiti'h  it  had  been 
stated  by  those  in  authority  that  the  revision 
was  to  be  on  a  lower  basb. 

"The  trouble  now  i?.  a<  compared  with 
'other  days,'  that  the  Republican  party  is 
run  by  a  comprised  of  men  whose 

chief  interest  u  to  serve  their  own  ends  and 
not  the  common  wr^l,  and  men  with  con\ic- 
tions  ditTereni  irum  ilie  iu*.chinc  are  not 
wanted.  There  is  no  sincere  attempt  made 
to  get  ;it  the  real  truth.  The  big  machine, 
like  an  octopus,  has  its  tentacles  reaching  out, 
comprised  of  men  who  for  political  favors 
are  willbg  to  be  subservient  to  the  main 
Ixxly. 

"  I  believe  the  tariil  is  a  moral  question. 
The  impression  that  prevails  at  large  that 

it  is  a  pnme  of  graft.  th,>t  it--  niani[)ul.iti<in> 
have  contributed  lu  produce  in  a  short  time 
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the  largest  fortunes  known  in  modern  times, 
has  corrupted  the  moral  fibre  of  citizenship 
in  this  country'.  Patriotism  is  at  a  low  ebb, 
and  the  definition  of  a  patriot  now  is  one  who 
is  ready  to  fight  a  foreign  enemy;  but  the 
higher  type  of  patriotism  Is  that  which  is 
ready  at  all  times  to  fight  for  principle  and 
the  maintenance  of  truth." 

A  $25,000,000  LOSS  WITHOUT  INSURANCE 

THE  forest  fires  that  break  out  al- 
most every  year  at  the  end  of  a 
dry  summer  in  the  Northwest  this  year 
became  uncontrollable.  From  Medford 
and  Baker  City  in  the  opposite  corners 
of  Oregon,  from  the  Cncur  d'Alene  district, 
from  eastern  Washington  and  western 
Montana,  came  the  news  that  the  face 
of  the  earth  was  burning.  Fires,  some 
twenty  miles  wide,  moved  over  the  forested 
mountains,  crossed  streams,  destroyed 
cabins,  settlements,  and  \'illages,  and 
left  ruin  behind.  Over  Denver,  four 
hundred  miles  away,  the  smoke  hung 
in  a  heavy  cloud;  and  at  Aspen,  which  is 
8,800  feet  above  the  sea,  the  cloud  ob- 
scured the  valley  below.  Forest  rangers, 
citizens,  and  finally  United  States  troops 
went  out  to  fight  the  flames.  But  in 
spite  of  a  battle  waged  night  and  day, 
flames  caught  and  burned  to  death  more 
than  half  as  many  men  as  were  killed  by 
Spanish  bullets  at  San  Juan  and  El  Caney. 
Hundreds  of  others  gave  up  from  exhaus- 
tion. Telegraph  lines  were  broken  and 
railroad  bridges  were  burned.  Such  trains 
as  could  run  were  busy  carrying  refugees 
out  of  the  burning  districts.  Town 
after  town  was  destroyed.  Men  took 
refuge  in  streams,  in  mine-shafts,  and  in 
railroad  tunnels;  every  hour  during  the 
worst  of  the  fight  brought  news  of  un- 
fortunates who  had  found  no  refuge  at  all. 
When  the  fires  were  still  at  their  height,  the 
Forestry  ofiicials  estimated  that  the  flames 
had  destroyed  $25,000,000  worth  of  tim- 
ber —  aside  from  the  loss  of  life  and  of 
other  property. 

To  stop  a  fire  which  has  once  gained 
headway  in  the  forests  of  the  semi-arid 
West  is  next  to  imf>ossiblc.  To  prevent 
fires  from  starting  seems  also  impossible; 
and,  as  the  country  becomes  more  pof>- 
ulous,  they  are  likely  to  start  even  more 
frequently  than  in  the  past. 


Still,  fire-loss  can  be  minimized  in 
forests  as  it  can  in  the  cities.  A  fire- 
patrol  with  proper  trails,  telephones, 
fire-lines,  and  the  like,  to  discover  fire 
when  it  first  breaks  out  and  to  get  men  to 
it  quickly,  could  almost  wholly  prevent 
loss.  In  most  of  the  national  forests,  even 
without  adequate  trails,  the  Forest  Service 
has  demonstrated  that  this  can  be  done 
at  a  cost  of  from  one-half  of  a  cent  to 
four  cents  an  acre.  But  in  the  North- 
west, the  Forest  Service  has  had  only 
about  one  man  to  every  200,000  acres. 
But  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  Western 
forests  are  not  under  national  adminis- 
tration, and  in  state  forests  there  is  no 
regular  patrol. 

Since  this  fire-scourge  comes  almost 
every  year,  the  nation,  the  states,  and 
private  owners  ought  to  unite  in  a  unified 
system  of  patrol  and  prevention.  There 
is  now  no  such  system,  nor  is  adequate 
support  provided  by  the  nation,  by  states, 
or  by  private  owners. 

KOREA  —  THE  PASSING  OF  A  NATION 

THE  inevitable  absorption  of  Korea 
by  Japan  has  taken  formal  shape. 
The  ancient  kingdom  disappears  from 
the  map  as  a  separate  government.  This 
is  the  penalty  that  the  Koreans  suffer  for 
the  decay  of  warlike  qualities  and  for 
national  material  deterioration.  The  ten 
million  Koreans  and  their  80,000  square 
miles  of  territory  are  now  simply  a  part 
of  Ja[)an.  Thus  ends  an  independent 
civilization  that  began  before  David  be- 
came king  of  Israel. 

Fifteen  years  ago  Korea  was  a  supine 
vassal  state  of  China,  utterly  unfit  to  play 
the  game  which  was  then  just  beginning. 

In  1894  Russia  and  Japan  sat  watch- 
ing each  other  across  Korea,  which  China 
held  in  unstable  security.  Then  came 
the  Chinese-Japanese  war,  after  which 
China  renounced  its  claims  and  admitted 
the  independence  of  Korea.  Japan  ap- 
pointed itself  adviser  to  Korea.  This 
was  the  first  step.  Russia  watched  these 
proceedings  jealously. 

On  February  23,  1904,  an  agreement 
was  signed  at  Seoul  between  Japan  and 
Korea  which  pave  Japan  the  right  to  use 
Korea^tena*^ry  for  military  purposes 
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in  fetura  for  a  guanmtee  ol  independenoe. 
The  next  act  of  the  drama  was  the 

Japanese-Russian  war.  After  its  termin- 
ation, Russia  was  eliminated  as  a  claim- 
ant for  Korea,  as  Ciiina  had  been  elimin- 
ated ten  years  before.  Only  Korea  itself 
remained  to  be  dealt  with. 

In  1905  Japan  assumed  control  of  its 
foreign  affairs.  In  1007  it  was  agreed 
that  Japanese  might  fill  oliices  in  the 
Korean  govenunent  and  that  all  appoint* 
ment«i  to  high  positions  and  all  adminis- 
trative acts  should  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Japanese  resident-general. 
In  1909  Japan  took  over  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  now  formal  annexation 
has  taken  place. 

This  annexation  or  absorption  has 
taken  liiteen  years,  caused  two  wars,  and 
burdened  the  Japanese  people  with  an 
immense  debt,  but  to  Japan  it  b  worth 
what  it  cost.  Japan  has  a  population 
of  nearly  50,000,000  on  an  area  of  148.000 
square  miles,  and  a  large  part  of  that  is 
mountainous  and  unproductive.  Korea 
has  a  population  of  10,000.000  on  about 
80,000  square  miles,  and  on  the  whole  more 
productive.  Japan  was  a  country  hungry 
for  land  for  its  ever-increasing  population, 
and  Korea  was  only  half  populated  and 
l)ut  feebly  held  by  an  inetTicient  people. 
Mori  over  Korea  was  doomed  -  and  Japan 
both  hated  and  feared  the  steady  progress 
oi  Russia  on  the  Padjfic. 

Besides  the  land,  the  Japanese  have 
acquiretl  very  little  in  Korea  except  prob 
lems.  There  is  but  one  railroad  in  the 
kingdom  and  that  was  built  by  the 
Japanese.  There  are  few  roads  of  other 
sorts;  the  Korean  method  of  freight  trans- 
port at  Inn  is  by  bullocks  and  ponies  or 
on  the  backs  of  men.  Even  for  these, 
travel  is  impossible  at  certain  scasoas, 
because  the  Korean  bridges  are  not 
expected  to  withstand  the  spring  floods, 
and  for  month'^  the  rivers  cannot  be 
crossed.  Agriculture  is  almost  the  only 
industry  in  which  a  high-class  Korean 
may  engage,  but  even  in  agriculture 
lh« pf  i  [ilr  <ln  not  excel.  They  have 
shown  neither  indu*=trinl  aptitude,  military 
strength,  nor  political  stability,  and  with- 
out these  things  their  meekness  (which 
seems  to  be  their  chief  characteristic)  has 


not  enabled  them  to  inherit  even  the 
ancient  home  of  their  anoestm. 

SUBSTinfTlS  FOK  WAK 

PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  JAMES,  of 
Harvard  University,  who  died  tJie 
other  day,  left  as  his  parting  word  one 

pretty  big  suggestion. 

There  is  no  thought  more  strongly 
impregnated  in  the  air  that  moves  among 
the  elms  oi  Cambridge  tlum  the  thou^t 
that  there  is  a  germ  of  truth  in  every  error. 
It  is  not  a  new  thought;  F.  W.  Robertson, 
two  generations  ago,  made  it  famih'ar 
in  the  religious  world,  and  after  hLna  Phil- 
lips Brooks  touched  it  as  a  solvent  to 
many  a  theological  problem,  and  A.  V.  G. 
Allen  to  many  an  historical  problem.  It 
is  this:  Don't  take  the  trouble  to  deny 
errors;  hunt  for  the  truth  in  them. 

Professor  James  looks  at  the  thing 
called  War.  It  is  cruel;  it  is  senseless; 
it  is  hell  —  a  thing  of  horror  and  insanity. 
Yet  men  have  always  engaged  in  it,  and 
healthy  men  have  always  liked  it.  Some* 
how  nobility  is  always  attadied  to  it. 
The  knicht  is  the  ideal  of  romance;  the 
warrior  is  the  hero  for  whom  cheers  are 
shouted  and  garlands  woven.  The 
imagery  of  war  is  the  most  escalted;  the 
songs  of  war  the  most  inspiring.  The 
h>'mns  of  religion  itself  are  full  of  the 
beat  of  the  battle-march.  Ruskin,  gentle 
soul,  is  in  nothing  more  impetuoudy 
brilliant  than  In  his  ascription  to  war  ol 
all  the  world's  achievements  in  splendid 
art  and  ni.ible  living,  and  in  his  confession 
that  peace  and  decline,  peace,  sloth,  ami 
corruption  come  together.  Professor 
James  inspects  this  phenomenon  in  the 
Har\ar<l  spirit,  searching  out  the  truth 
beneath  the  glorious  but  horrible  wrapping 
of  gory  conflict. 

Briefly,  the  kernel  of  truth  is  that  en- 
deavor is  ennobling. 

The  aberration  is  that  this  endeavor 
should  take  the  form  of  mortal  combat 
between  man  and  man. 

Professor  James  would  take  this  desire 
of  man  to  fight,  claim  it  as  a  noble  desire, 
and  direct  it  against  adverse  nature. 
He  would  organize  armies  to  go  out  against 
swamps  and  deserts  and  diseases;  he  would 
gather  conscripts,  from  among  the  aoaa 
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of  the  rich  also,  and  set  them  building 
roads,  digging  tunnels,  fighting  fire,  and 
forging  steel. 

II 

Civilization  is  already  doing  this.  Men 
are  increasingly  perceiving  (without  wait- 
ing to  have  the  philosophy  of  it  stated 
by  a  Harvard  professor)  that  the  conflicts 
of  peace  are  as  heroic  as  those  of  war. 
Unconsciously  there  has  been  wrought  nn 
enormous  transformation  in  the  universal 
consciousness  on  this  point.  International 
wars  are  not  yet  over,  but  the  time  is 
certainly  to  be  foreseen  when  men,  in  tlu 
realization  of  their  uiii\crsal  brotherhood, 
will  refuse  to  go  f)ut  ;i^ain>t  one  another  at 
the  bidding  ol  ambitious  sovereigns  whose 
quarrels  concern  the  people  very  little. 

They  had  in  Paris  a  few  weeks  ago  a 
voting  competition  in  which  the  sub- 
scribers to  a  great  journal  were  asked  to 
indicate  their  hero.  Who  do  you  suppose 
was  the  popular  idol?  Napoleon,  of 
course?  No.  Pasteur  by  a  vote  one  hun- 
dred times  as  big  as  that  ^'iven  theCorsican. 

Meanwhile  standing  armies  and  navies, 
so  long  as  they  are  not  engaged  in  battle, 
are  doing  this  much  at  least:  they  are 
training  many  yount;  men  to  habits  of 
discipline.  cleanline»,  and  courtesy.  We 
have  received  from  a  correspondent,  Mr. 
J.  S.  McCain,  an  ensign  in  the  United 
States  navy,  a  communication  on  the 
subject  of  "The  By-Products  of  a  Peace 
Navy."  It  is  curious  that  a  war  estab- 
lishment should  have  to  be  defended  on 
the  ground  of  what  it  does  in  the  way 
of  preparine:  min  for  peaceful  work. 
Of  course  men  ipit;ht  be  prepared  for  the 
same  work  in  more  economical  ways. 
But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  pub- 
licity to  our  ensign's  apology  for  the 
navy.  Rcadimss  for  war  is  certainly 
the  oljjeet  of  ;irmy  and  na\ \ .  l>ut  if.  in 
the  achievement  of  tliis,  there  are  by- 
products which  pre^'ent  total  economic 
waste,  then  let  us  be  thankful.  The 
navy  man  ar^es  thus: 

III 

The  men  of  the  navy  are  widely  re- 
garded as  paid  idlers,  who  have  sold  their 
lives  to  their  country,  and  of  whom  the 
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country  expects  nothing  until  a  day  comes 
when  the  li\es  may  be  demanded. 

This  was  true  of  old.  when  the  lighting 
man  was  trained  in  sloth.  In  old  times 
the  soldier's  misaon  was  to  wreck  and  kill 
in  a  simjilt  savage  way.  To-day  war  is 
a  matter  of  science.  Battlecraft  arc 
huge  engines  demanding  skill  of  every  man 
on  them.  Those  trahied  in  this  skill 
find  themselves  trained  in  a  knowledge 
of  electricity,  steam,  machinery,  'and 
engineering;  and  after  their  terms  of 
service  they  are  returned  to  their  com- 
munities with  ability  and  earning  power 
Ltiatly  increa.sed.  It  appearsj  then,  that 
the  navy  is  already  doing  what  Professor 
James  wfnild  have  the  military  force  of 
the  future  do. 

From  seven  to  ten  thousand  youngsters 
arc  groimd  thnnigh  the  United  States 
navy  mills  every  year  The  average 
age  of  discharge  is  twenty-four.  The 
navy  is  a  good  school,  though  its  cost  to 
the  nation  is  very  great, 

cmr  SIGHS  AMD  noisis 

WHY  has  no  city  or  state  thought  of 
taxing  signs  and  noises? 
A  sign  is  an  invasion  of  the  peace  of 
mind  of  every  man  who  sees  it.  A  sign 
ocrijpies  not  only  the  sj)ace  in  which  it 
haiigi  it  occupies  the  whole  area  in 
wbidi  it  is  visible.  It  crosses  the  street; 
if  particularly  garish,  it  extends  its  dis- 
qnirtit"!;'  prc-^mce  for  blocks.  What  right 
has  it  to  do  that.-*  An  owner  has  a  right 
to  build  a  house  on  hb  land,  or  to  put  up 
any  mmiber  of  signs  visible  on  his  own 
premises  alone,  but  who  licensed  him  to 
annoy  me  as  I  sit  al  my  window  across 
the  street,  or  to  liU.  my  eyes  as  i  walk 
down  the  public  thoroughfare? 

The  country  has  long  been  awake  to 
the  scandal  of  the  big  advertisements 
that  (li->t'iuure  our  landscapes.  It  is.  how 
ever,  not  alone  the  gigantic  letters  drawn 
on  the  face  of  a  mountain,  nor  the  miles 
of  painted  boards  that  cut  the  fair  face 
of  the  green  country  off  from  the  \new  of 
the  traveler,  that  deserve  suppression.  1  he 
street  sign  is  equally  bad.  Think  how  much 
improved  a  cit>'  street  would  be  without  its 
clamor  of  multitudinous  signs,  each  strivil^ 
to  be  more  aggressive  than  its  rivals. 
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No  doubt  advertisements  are  necessary. 
But  why  should  an  advertiser  be  permitted 
to  use  a  street  without  paying  for  ilf  He 
■'is  not  permitted  to  put  his  advertisement 
into  a  newspaper  without  paying  for  it. 
There  are  advertising  agendes  which 
sell  "positions"  on  prominent  city  corners, 
just  as  a  newspaper  sells  "positions" 
next  to  reading  rnatt^.  Now,  those  street 
positions  bdong  to  the  community  that  made 
the  street  and  uses  it,  and  if  anybody  sells 
them,  the  cc^mmunity  itself  should  do  so, 
and  get  the  pay. ,  The  man  who  happens 
to  own  a  dead  wall  facing  the  street  does 
not  own  the  privilege  of  issuing  from  it 
a  demand  uiK)n  the  attention  of  all  passers- 
by;  his  property  does  not  extend  into  the 
street. 

There  is  a  comer  in  New  York  whidi 

pays  a  profit  of  many  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year  to  advertising  agencies 
that  control  space  surrounding  it.  There 
is  now  going  up  on  that  comer  a  building, 
in  the  form  of  a  tall  tower,  which  is  to  be 
dedicated  exclusi\rly  to  thf  (!is|)lay  of 
electric  Some  of  these  contrivances 

arc  esthetically  unobjectionable,  even 
pleasing.  The  gigantic  electric  lady  whose 
laughing  petticoat  ripples  in  the  simulated 
brec^te  as  she  acKertises  a  i?arment-maker 
is  a  joyous  mo<lern  version  of  Herrick's 
"Julia."  Her  companion  across  the 
square,  who  nightly  attires  herself  in 
another  article  of  feminine  apparel,  is, 
though  unblushing,  not  uninteresting. 
The  unceasing  sparkle  of  electric  ginger- 
ale  as  it  flows  into  a  colossal  <^oblet  gives 
every  bdjolder  a  taste  of  the  geniality 
of  life  on  tin-  Great  White  Way. 

Hut  thf  argument  does  not  rest  on  the 
objectionable  character  of  the  signs.  1  he- 
electric  ladies  are  sources  of  revenue 
only  because  they  stand  at  a  point  which 
the  community  has  made  a  centre  of 
resort.  1  he  cumnumiiy  made  and  the 
community  owns  the  advertising  value 
in  the  wall  spaces  surrounding  this  square. 
It  is  as  foolish  to  givt  it  away  as  it  was 
foolish  to  cive  away  the  innumerable 
btreet  franchises  which  were  gobbled  up 
by  shrewd  men  a  generation  ago. 

Signs  should  be  taxed  —  and  of  course 
they  should  be  ccn-orcd.  The  taxinj.^ 
would  do  away  with  the  most  objection- 


able street-advertisements,  for  it  would 

place  a  serious  value  upon  the  space  used 
and  force  its  use  in  a  more  restrained,  a 
more  artistic,  and  therefore  more  effective, 
way.  It  would  probably  reduce  the  huge 
eyesores  that  now  cymber  shopnfronts 
to  simple  panels  bearing  a  modest  name, 
accompanied  perhaps  by  a  rebus  such  as 
those  which  in  medkval  tunes  pictur- 
esquely  denoted  the  character  of  an  es- 
tablishment, and  still  sur\'ivc  in  the 
barber's  pole  and  the  apothecary's  pcsUe 
and  mortar. 

Noise,  too,  should  be  taxed.  We  should 
see  how  astonishingly  few  would  grow 
the  whistles  of  factories  and  boats,  how 
much  fainter  would  j:^ow  the  clatter  of 
street-cars,  if  we  should  set  up  a  system  of 
assessing  and  taadng  sudh  invasions  of 
the  peace  of  a  community's  ear. 

There  are  a  good  many  annoyances  and 
inconveniences  in  centralized  life.  There 
would  be  fewer  if  tiiose  who  created  the 
annoyances  had  to  pay  a  tax  for  the 
privilege. 

ABIMATBD  JOUBIIALISII 

npO  WHAT  lengths  is  the  camera  go- 
X  ing  as  a  factor  in  modern  life?  A 
Japanese  prince  is  assassinated,  and  it 
is  found  that  a  complete  movinjj-picture 
reprcsenlalion  of  the  tragedy  has  been 
made.  A  mayor  of  New  York  is  shot, 
and  the  evening  papers  publish  photo- 
graphs of  the  act,  taken  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  assailant  and  his  victim.  The 
psychology  of  the  trained  photographer, 
whose  instinctive  impulse,  when  a  shot 
is  fin  d  or  a  magazine  explodes,  is  to  press 
the  l)utton  of  his  camera,  would  be  an 
interesting  study,  but  the  fact  that  the 
omnipresence  of  the  machine  is  rapidly 
creating  a  complete  pictorial  mirror  ci 
life  is  more  important. 

So  well  are  the  camera  men  "  covering" 
the  events  of  the  day  that  they  threaten 
(or  shall  we  say  promise?)  to  drive  the 
re  porter  out  of  business.  They  have  in 
London  three  daily  papers,  each  of  enor- 
mous circulation,  which  contain  practically 
nothing  but  news  pictures  with  descrip- 
tive captions.   They  have  more: 

Patht-  Freres,  the  cinematograph  manu- 
facturers, have  estabiislied  a  daily  service 
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of  moving-pictures  of  the  news.  The 
enterprise,  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
The  AninuUed  GazeUe^  is  a  complete  news 
orj^mbsation,  with  an  editor,  Mr.  Steer, 
who  has  abandoned  the  old  methods  of 
Fleet  Street  for  the  new  journalism  and 
a  staiT  of  <.ooo  photo-correspondents" 
scattered  pretty  well  over  the  world.  The 
product  of  this  organization  is  a  cinemat* 
ograph  film  which  is  sent  out  to  a  circuit 
of  moving-picture  theatres,  and  is  already 
being  seen  daily  and  nightlv  bv  more 
than  two  millions  of  people.  idea  of 
the  circulation  possibilities  of  this  kind 
of  a  ne\.  I  I  per  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  New  Y'ork  t)  day  has  250 
moving-picture  shows^  that  London  has 
500,  that  every  dty  and  town  of  Europe 
fljid  America  has  from  one  to  a  dozen. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  new  idea 
m\\  soon  be  at  work  in  America.  The 
editor  of  Hie  American  AnimaUd  GazeUe 
would  sit  in  his  office  in  New  York,  scan 
telegraphed  "flashes"  of  the  news  of  the 
day,  and  send  out  his  orders.  Where 
the  old-fashioned  manaf^in^  editor  would 
send  for  a  "Lliousand  words  Roosevelt," 
he  will  wire  his  photo-correspondent: 
"Send  500  yards  Roosevelt;  feature  in- 
surgent smile;"  or  he  will  order:  "Rusli 
150  yards  Aviation  Meet;  200  if  Post 
turns  handsprings  in  air."  Instead  of 
dispatching  his  brilliant  member  of  the 
"s>Tnpathy  squad"  to  watch  the  girl- 
murderess  on  the  witness  stand  and,  with 
glowing  adjective  and  picturesque  fancy, 
dilate  upon  the  moral  lesson  of  her  career, 
he  will  dispatch  his  moving-picture  man, 
and  the  machine  will  do  the  work  of 
poignant  s>'mpathy. 

Journalism  has  never  been  an  alto- 
gether restful  enterprise;  some  of  us  had 
fondly  hoped  that  it  could  not  gri»w  more 
"animated  "  But  Mr.  Edison  has  made 
the  world  iwcr  in  many  ways. 

TH£  "  APACHES  "  OF  AMERICA 

MR.  ARTHUR  STILL\Vi:rX.  who 
is  tryinfr  to  build  a  new  trans- 
continental railroad  from  Kansiis  City 
to  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  has  written 
a  book.  The  gist  of  it  is  that  the  people 
of  America,  fmanrially  -^pt  akine.  are  babes 
in  the  woods.   European  nations,  says 


the  author,  know  how  to  invest.  The 
Englishman,  in  particular,  is  a  scientific 
pioneer.  The  function  ol  the  American, 
on  the  contrary,  is  to  furnish  a  daily 
meal  to  the  wolves  of  finance  —  the 
manipulators  of  the  Wall  Street  market. 

The  tale  is  an  old  one.  In  lar^e  meas- 
ure it  is  true.  The  people  of  this  country 
have  never  taken  seriously  to  finance, 
^foney  here  is  too  busy  making  quick 
turns  in  the  business  markets,  or  is  tied 
up  too  tiirhtly  in  airricultural  development, 
to  flow  freely  into  the  Imaacing  of  railroad 
or  business  enterprises.  The  unearned 
inoonent  in  this  country  has  not  yet 
assumed  the  proportions  of  the  mighty 
investment  funds  of  England  and  France. 

It  is,  however,  a  new  thing  to  find  the 
president  of  a  railroad,  even  though  it  is  a 
relatively  small  railroad  in  process  of  con- 
struction, adoj)ting  this  attitude,  and  using 
it  as  part  of  his  method  for  the  raising  of 
railroad  capital  in  outspoken  attadc  upon 
Wall  Street  and  its  methods. 

The  reason  for  this  strange  departure 
from  tlu'  Usual  course  of  events  in  railroad 
financing  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  major  part  of  the  money  to 
build  the  Kansas  (  ity,  Mexico  (S:  Orient 
has  come  from  England  and  Holland. 
There  are.  of  course,  some  American  capi- 
talists and  investors  who  are  partidpating 
in  the  venture;  but  on  the  whole  one 
might  be  justified  in  calling  the  project  a 
foreign  railroad  so  far  as  finances  are  con- 
cerned. It  was  also  the  foreign  market 
that  su])})lied  Mr.  Stiltwell  witih  most  of 
the  money  for  a  former  railroad  venture 
wliii  h  ended  in  a  reorganization,  namely 
the  building  of  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg 

Gulf. 

It  is  hard  to  draw  a  Une  between  the 

legitimate  and  illegitimate  functions  of  the 

Wall  Street  market;  yet  the  line  undoubt- 
edly should  be  drawn;  Mr.  Stillwell  has 
entirely  failed  to  draw  it. 

THE  SPANISH  CRISIS 

THE  Spani>h  Cortes  will  rea«i«?emhle 
this  month.  It  will  immediately 
proceed  to  consider  the  controversy  be> 
tween  Senor  Canalejas's  government  and 
the  Vatican.  Here  are  a  few  facts  which 
may  assist  the  American  reader  to  under- 
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stand  the  dispatches  from  Madrid  and 
Rome: 

Between  Spain  and  the  Vatican  there 
has  existed  since  1851  a  Concordat,  or 
treaty.  This  asserts  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  to  be  the  state  faith,  confirms  the 
diurdi  <tf5cials  in  quasi-political  power, 
puts  education  into  the  hands  of  the 
church,  gives  it  the  censorship  of  the  jiress. 
taxes  the  people  for  the  support  of  the 
clergy,  and  in  many  other  ways  exempts 
the  mcmastic  orders  —  numbering  three  — 
from  military  service  and  taxes.  Since 
entering  into  the  Concordat,  Spain  has 
modilicd  it  in  a  number  of  important 
particulars.  These  have  permitted  pri- 
vate worship  other  than  Roman  Catholic, 
freed  the  press  from  control  of  the  clerg)% 
permitted  the  establishment  of  a  few 
non-CathoHc  schools,  and  laid  some  re- 
strictions on  the  monastic  orders.  The 
Vatican,  however,  has  never  agreed  to  any 
of  these  changes,  and  holds  the  Concordat 
of  1851  to  be  in  full  force  in  its  original  form. 

The  present  quarrel  between  the  Madrid 
government  and  the  Papal  government 
originated  in  the  efforts  of  the  Premier, 
Sefior  Canalejas,  to  negotiate  with  Rome 
a  general  revision  of  the  Concordat. 
Camdejas  has  been  vigorous  in  his 
antagonism  to  the  Vatican,  or,  as  he  puts 
it,  in  his  determination  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain  shall  be  exercised  from 
Madrid  and  not  from  the  Papal  capital. 
An  incident  that  greatly  provoked  the 
V^atican  was  the  Spanish  Government's 
decree  nuIHfxing  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
cordat which  forbids  other  than  Roman 
Catholics  from  publicly  displaying 
emblems  of  worship.  Another  act  of 
Cana!ejas  was  the  is>uing  of  a  decree 
compelhng  monks  to  register.  The  decree 
established  a  cuniplete  supervision  of  the 
monasteries  by  the  Spanish  state,  and 
reduced  the  "  religious "  — that  is,  the 
monks  —  to  the  same  Status  as  other 
Spanish  subjects. 

Perhaps  the  chief  immediate  issue  con- 
cerns the  position  of  the  monastic  orders 
in  Spain.  The  country  has  a  population 
of  [8,000,000.  The  religious  order?  num- 
ber 100,000  members.  These,  possessing 
vast  tracts  of  land  and  great  buildings 
and  living  in  community,  engage  in  manu- 


facture and  trade,  competing  most  un- 
fairly with  other  workmen.   Their  mag" 

nificent  properties  are  exempt  from  tax, 
so  that  Spanish  citizens  living  in  the 
neighborhood  have  exorbitant  taxes  to 
pa> .  The  members  of  the  religious  orders 
are  exempt  from  personal  'taxes.  They 
are  cxemjit  hnvA  rt-ii!itary  sen.nce.  and  from 
the  fee  of  S300  which  is  exacted  from  other 
Spanish  citizens  in  lieu  of  military  service. 
The  nuns  have  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  Spanish  lay- 
men the  manufacture  f>f  linen  and  lace, 
from  which  they  lorni.erly  derived  con- 
siderable sums.  In  1902,  the  Government 
undertook  to  regulate  these  orders,  but 
the  law  was  a  dead-letter  until  the  present 
Premier  took  up  its  enforcement. 

There  are  in  Spain  some  21,000  ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries,  for  whose  support  the 
people  pay  an  annual  tax  of  about  eight 
millions  of  dollars. 

There  are  no  Protestants  in  the  country, 
but  the  larger  cities  are  centres  of  atheism 
and  agnosticism.  The  women  generally 
are  faithful  to  the  old  creed  and  church, 
but  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  (includ- 
ing, it  can  scarcely  be  denied,  the  more 
efhcient  and  advanced)  have  forsaken 
the  church  and  are  all  for  "progress"  — 
the  first  step  of  which  they  regard  as  the 
breaking  of  the  bonds  between  the  state 
and   tlie  church. 

IHE  PKESID£nT,  CONSERVATIOH,  AMD  MS. 
BAXLINGER 

PRKSIDKXT  1 AFTS  address  at  St 
Paul  on  Conservation  was  not 
only  sound,  but  it  had  a  clearer  ring  of 
personal  conviction  than  most  of  his  public 
addresses  have  had.  It  was  the  real  man 
talking  and  not  a  party-man. 

Conservation  for  posterity  —  yes;  con- 
servation for  the  present  generation  also 
—  yes.  again.  The  two  are  not  incom- 
patible. Rut  those  who  have  most  vo- 
ciferously used  the  plea  for  the  present 
generation  have  been  the  spokesmen  for 
the  "  grabbers  '*  or  their  tools.  This  aspect 
of  the  subject  resolves  itself  into  this 
question :  How  m.iy  unutilized  resources 
be  utilized  for  the  good  of  the  greatest 
number  for  the  greatest  leqgth  (tf  time? 
Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  How  can 
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th^  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people 
and  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  monopolists? 

The  President  made  this  plain  as  rep^ards 
mineral  wealth.  It  can  be  done  by  a 
system  of  leasing. 

And  his  appeal  to  the  states  to  bestir 
themselves  was  well  made.  But  here 
the  practical  question  comes  up:  Will 
the  states  do  it?  Many  a  state  govern- 
ment is  so  easily  controlled  by  great 
corporations  that  to  depend  on  them  to 
conser\'e  the  people's  resources  is  to 
invite  their  spoliation.  It  may  be  said  — - 
and  tnily  —  that  if  the  people  of  any 
state  are  sunk  so  low  in  dvic  spirit  as  to 
fail  to  protect  the  very  foundations  of 
their  well-being,  there  is  no  hope  for  them. 
Yet  this  is  not  a  wholly  satisfactory 
answer.  For  the  period  ol  popular  edu- 
cation on  this  subject  has  only  just  begun. 

And  Mr.  Roosevelt's  demand  for 
national  regulation  of  water-powers  —  of 
most  waier-powers  —  is  undoubtedly  nec- 
essary and  sound. 

n 

The  President's  declarations  are  so  fair 
and  sincere  and  earnest  that  he  would  win 
back  a  large  defection  but  for  his  (^dal 
action  in  retaining  Mr.  Ballinger  in  the 
Cabinet.  So  lonir  as  he  remains  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  we  shall  ha\  e  two  Con- 
servation parlies,  earnestly  and  properly 
as  the  President  deplored  their  existence. 

TO  MAK£  THE  PENSION-KOLL  A  ROLL 

THERE  is  not  a  man  living  who 
would  deduct  a  dollar  from  the 
pension  of  any  man  who  suffered  injury 
in  the  military  service  of  the  Republic, 
nor  from  any  real  and  natural  dependent 
on  such  a  man.  To  have  suffered  for 
the  country  is  a  badge  of  honor;  the  vet- 
<  r  in  is  a  man  to  honor;  and  the  pension- 
roil  must  be  a  roll  of  honor.  With  this 
no  one  wiU  disagree. 

But,  precisely  because  the  pension-roll 
must  be  kept  a  roll  of  honor,  we  protest, 
and  all  ri^ht -thinking  men  will  protest, 
against  the  disgnite  that  has  hctallen  it; 
against  the  admission  to  it  of  deserters 
and  other  swindlers;  against  the  debauch- 
ery of  politics  and  the  debasing  of  parties, 


whereby  the  present  scandals  have  grown; 
against  the  waste  of  millions  of  money; 
against  the  entrenched  system  of  benevo- 
lence that  has  made  cowards  of  us  all 
—  abject  cowards  of  Congress,  and  of 
most  Presidents;  gainst  the  continu- 
ation and  the  extension  of  a  system  of 
"charity"  that  far  outruns  the  dole  of 
alms  to  the  poor  of  any  Old  World  govern- 
ment; most  of  all  against  a  standard  of 
morals  in  politics  which  permits  men  and 
fii'jrnals  to  cr\' out  against  all  who  tell  the 
truth  about  i>ensions.  Much  of  tlie  vast 
sum  of  $155,000,000  a  year  has  the  eilett 
of  hush-money. 

n 

There  bei^'ns  in  this  magazine  a  series 
of  articles  that  tell  the  truth  about  this 
abuse  which  has  long  enough  under- 
mined the  character  of  the  nation;  and 
there  will  be  many  protests.  We  shall 
be  very  grateful  for  a  correction  of  any 
error  of  fact  or  of  argument;  and  we 
confidently  reckon  on  the  active  aid  of 
every  veteran  to  make  the  pension  roll 
a  roll  of  honor  in  fact  a  roll  that  shall 
be  made  public  by  tlic  \  clerans  themselves. 

HI 

Perhaps  you  have  not  thought  about 
this  subject  before?  Before  committing 
yourself  to  any  sweeping  opinion,  find  out 
who  the  prasioners  in  your  community 
are;  find  out  what  you  can  about  their 
records;  and  then  ask  the  most  highly 
honored  of  them  —  men  who  saw  real 
service  —  what  their  opinion  is  of  a/l  on 
the  list.  This  magazine  will  be  glad  to  pub- 
lish the  results  of  real  investigation  which 
covers  as  man\  as  t\vcnt\'  names,  taken 
as  they  come,  selecting  or  excluding  none. 

The  article  published  in  this  number 
is  introductory;  next  month  we  shall 
begin  the  detailed  story  of  pension  legis- 
lation, following  it  through  its  earlier 
and  nobler  years  down  to  the  point  where 
the  gigantic  wrongs  began;  thereafter  we 
shall  have  something  to  say  that  ought  to 
awaken  the  ron'^ricnce  of  the  nation. 

By  the^t'  articles.  The  World  s  Work 
makes  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the 
nation  — to  face  the  truth,  and  to  tell 
It  about  an  abuse  that  has  made  cowards 
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ci  two  isenerations  of  public  men  and  has 
become  a  cancer  on  our  fwlitical  dmracter. 

ruuiniro  ▲  ppBLMinirG  mm  m  tbb 

COQNTRT 

THIS  month  the  whole  business  of 
Messrs.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

-  the  offices  and  the  factory  of  their 
books  and  magazines  —  is  moved  to  their 
new  home  in  Garden  City,  Long  Island. 
In  commemoration  of  this  :in(i  more 

particularly  to  mark  the  completion  of 
the  tenth  year  of  TllE  World's  Wokk, 
the  January  number  of  the  magazine 


wiQ  be  a  tenth-anniversary  number.  In 
it  will  be  a  summary  by  many  authorities 

of  a  remarkable  decade  in  our  histor\''. 

In  that  number  will  be  a  brief  (but  we 
hope  an  interesting t  description  of  this 
spadous  new  publkihing  establishment  — 
in  the  country,  mind  3rou:  that's  the 
point;  and,  anticipatinj»  that,  there  ap- 
pear this  month  photographs  of  Air. 
Roosevelt  laying  the  comer-stone  —  a 
neighborly  service  that  he  was  kind  enough 
to  do  one  afternoon  when  he  stopj>ed  on 
his  way  from  his  own  editorial  ofiice  in 
the  dty  to  his  home  in  Oyster  Bay. 


KEEPING  OUT  OF  INVESTMENT 

TROUBLE 


IHREE  letters,  which  arrived  in  the 
same  mail,  at  the  same  time,  sug- 
gest the  title  of  this  article. 


The  first  is  from  a  woman.  She  had  a 
few  thousand  dollars  lying  in  a  bank,  await- 
ing investment.  It  is  a  life-insurance  fund. 
Her  letter  asks  how  it  may  be  invested  so 
as  to  be  absolutely  safe,  leave  her  mind 
free  from  all  financial  worry,  and  yield  a 
sum  of  $250  a  year  for  her  living.  Thai 
is  5  per  cent,  on  the  principal.  She  stipu- 
lates that  she  wants  to  be  sure  of  the  in- 
come for  life  and  of  the  principal  to  hand 
down  as  a  legacy.  She  adds  that  she  does 
not  look  for  profits. 

The  second  comes  from  a  man  of  busi- 
ness. He  wants  a  fair  return  on  his  money, 
power  to  convert  into  ra«h  quickly  and 
under  any  conditions,  and  a  business  man's 
chance  for  appreciation  in  value. 

The  third  letter  is  from  a  woman  who  has 
a  fund  of  Si  .000  with  which  slu-  i^  (hVposcd 
to  make  a  million  dollars  or  as  much  more  as 
is  possible.  She  wants  securities  that  will 
advance  in  value  quickly.  She  cares  little 
for  income,  stability,  or  marketa'  i'i'y. 

The  three  letters  sum  u]t  f;iirl>  the  iuvest- 
nient  wurM.  1  !u-  i"ir>t  ^mhiliu  is  j)urely 
an  investor.  I  he  .second  writer  is  a  scmi- 
spcculative  buyer  of  securities.  The  last  of 
the  three  is  a  speculator,  pure  and  simple. 


At  the  time  these  letters  were  received 
and  answered,  it  was  quite  possible  to  give 

the  first  and  sec(tnd  writers  just  what  they 
wanted,  The  fields  from  which  selection 
could  be  made  were  wide.  Their  boun- 
daries may  be  briefly  hidicated. 

At  that  time  the  Ust  of  good  bonds  yield- 
ing 5  per  cent,  or  better  covered  nearly  all 
the  best-known  electric  railway,  power, 
and  lighting  bonds  of  the  country.  In  her 
own  dty,  this  buyer  could  obtain  mort- 
gages  on  established  property  at  not  over 
50  per  cent,  of  value  to  pay  5  per  cent,  net 
on  the  investment.  These  mortgages  were 
legal  investments  for  trust  funds  in  her 
state  and  were  being  bou^t  by  the  savings 
banks  of  her  own  city. 

Tn  addition  to  these  two  larp^e  fields,  it 
was  ]>ossible  to  select  railroad  bonds  to 
yield  5  per  cent.,  which  fairly  filled  the  bill, 
thouL'h  this  field  is  one  that  requires  very 
nicr  juilf.;menl  in  the  sek-c  tion  of  bonds  for 
an  investment  of  so  \  ital  a  nature  as  this. 
1  he  old,  underl)  ing,  scidora-traded-in  in- 
dustrial bonds  are  also  suitable  for  such  a 
fund,  but  they  can  usually  be  bought  only 
in  a  careful  canva^^s  of  the  bond  dealers. 
Industrial  homls  ^ood  enough  for  t)ii<  fund 
M.4dom  appear  in  tiie  general  market,  and 

are  usually  in  small  lots. 
The  second  buyer,  in  the  depression  of 
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this  summer,  liad  practicaUy  the  whole 

market  at  his  disposal.  Undoubtedly  the 
field  that  was  most  suitable  embraced  the 
middle-class  railroad-bonds,  the  standard 
industrials,  and  a  few  selected  stocks.  A 
t3^ical  list  is  as  follows: 

Railroad  Bonds:  Rock  Island  refunding 
5  per  cent,  bonds;  Great  Northern-N.  P. 
joint  4  per  cent. ;  New  York  Central  deben- 
ture 4  per  cent. ;  C. ,  M.  &  St.  Paul  deben* 
ture  4  per  cent,  (new) ;  Col.  &  Southern  ref. 
4\  per  cent.;  Wisconsin  Central  ist  4  per 
cent 

Induslrid,  Bonds:  American  Tobacco 
4  per  cent.;  Western  Union  4I  per  cent.; 
Amer,  T.  &  T.  coll.  4  per  cent. 

Stocks:  Delaware  &  Hudson;  T^nion 
Pacific;  Lehigh  Valley;  Illinois  Central; 
Canadian  Pacific. 

Such  lists  could  be  extended.  They 
are  merely  t>'pical.  They  cover  a  wide 
ranjje  of  safety  and  a  wider  range  of  pos- 
sibility for  profitable  investment  when 
bought  at  tiroes  of  depression.  None  of 
them  are  gilt-ed^ed,  unless  possibly  the 
Rock-Island  bonds  and  the  (Jreat  Northern 
bonds  might  be  called  so  the  Rock 
Island  because  they  are  legal  for  savings 
banks  in  New  York,  and  the  Great  North- 
em  because  of  the  value  of  the  double 
guaranty  and  the  collateral  behind  them. 

A  man  wno  had  some  of  l  ach  of  these  se- 
curities could  probably  i>c'll  the  whole  lot 
within  a  veiy  short  space  of  time,  under 
any  conditions  short  of  actual  panic.  His 
chance  for  profits  would  range  from  per- 
haps 7  per  cent,  in  the  best  of  the  bonds  to 
$0  per  cent,  or  more  in  the  luckiest  of  the 
stocks.  Of  their  nature,  stocks  are  more 
profitable  if  well  chosen,  and  more  produc- 
tive of  loss  if  they  j^o  wronu.  Since  this 
letter  was  answered,  one  of  the  railroads 
has  raised  its  regular  dividend-rate  from 
7  per  cent,  to  8  per  cent. 

It  is  within  the  classes  of  investment 
so  far  indicated  that  sober,  i onservative 
investment  is  usually  confined. 

Mortgagees,  bonds,  and  standard  divi- 
dend-paying railroad  stocks  remain  the 
standard  investments  of  the  people  of  this 
country  up  to  the  present  time.  To  them 
may  be  added  a  short  and  carctully  select- 
ed list  of  industrial  preferred-stodcs.  per- 
haps the  best  class  of  liquid  investment 


that  in  normal  times  can  be  bought  to 
yield  from  6  per  cent,  to  7  per  cent,  on  the 

investment. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  the 
investors  of  this  country  should  ccmfine 
their  buying  to  these  classes  of  securities, 

nearly  if  not  quite  05  per  cent,  of  the  losses 
that  are  now  suffered  through  injudicious 
investment  would  be  avoided.  Of  course, 
there  are  often  heavy  losses  through  bad 
investment  in  standard  railroad  stocks, 
indi:  trial  bonds,  and  even  railroad  bonds. 
\'et  tiie.sc  losses,  when  summed  up.  are  in- 
finitcl)  small  as  compared  with  the  losses 
piled  up  against  the  people  who  sink  thdr 
money  in  small  and  unauthenticated  cor- 
poration securities  outside  of  these  classes. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  this  ex- 
hausts the  field  of  really  conservative  in- 
vestment. Higher  up  the  scale  than  any 
of  these  classes  of  investments  is  a  great 
list  of  gilt-edged  securities,  the  most  stable 
of  all  our  investments.  That  list  includes 
the  state,  government,  and  munidpal 
bonds  of  the  country,  and  the  strongest  of 
the  railroad  bonds.  It  is  a  class  of  in- 
vestment, however,  that  offers  little  or  no 
chance  for  profit  in  principal,  and  >ields 
relatively  small  income.  Even  the  woman 
who  wanted  the  best  securit  >  she  could  get 
along  with  5  per  cent,  net  income  was  un- 
able to  buy  many  of  the  gilt-edged  issues 
in  the  market. 

Again,  running  alongside  the  classes  of 
bond>  and  stocks  indicated  here,  there  is  a 
lc>ntj  list  of  good  public-utility  bonds,  well- 
secured  real-estate  bonds,  widely  scattered 
debentures,  etc.,  which  belong  in  the  field 
of  conservative  investment.  They  cannot 
be  included  in  any  general  classification, 
because  their  desirability  depends  more 
than  anything  else  upon  the  care  with 
which  they  are  chosen.  Two  bonds  that 
look  equally  good  to  the  laN-man  may  be  as 
far  apart  a>  the  jxtles  in  point  of  safety. 

One  time,  in  a  city  up-state  in  New  York, 
a  saicsnian  for  a  bond  house  in  New  York 
wrote  to  his  house,  gi\'ing  reas<ms  for  his 
inability  to  sell  a  certain  bmid-lssue  —  a 
fir>t-morteai:e  \>n\\i\  on  a  street  railway 
proi)crt} .  selling  to  yield  5^/4  per  (  ent. 
The  main  reason  was  that  the  salesman  lor 
another  house,  A.  N.  Chandler  &  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  in  the  field  with  an  issue 
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that  looked  equally  good  or  better  and  that 

sold  five  points  lower. 

The  argument  was  perfectly  simple. 
The  New  York  house  was  selling  bonds  on 
a  line  that  connected  two  relatively  small 
Western  dties.  The  Philadelphia  house, 
on  the  contrary,  was  selling  a  first-mortgage 
bond  on  ;\  line  that  was  to  connect  New 
York  and  i'hiiadelphia  by  an  air-line. 

In  point  of  telling  talk,  the  Philadelphia 
salesman  had  an  overwhelming  advantage. 
It  was  quite  vain  to  point  out  to  the  public 
that  the  one  project  was  a  going  concern 
and  the  other  a  hail-buiit  prospect. 

Three  years  later,  the  bonds  offered  by 
the  New  ^'  rk  house  were  selling  above 
par.  The  bonds  from  Philadelphia  were 
worthless.  The  property  had  been  sold 
at  receiver's  sale  for  a  price  which  left 
nothing  at  all  for  the  bondholders. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  general  public, 
which  buys  bonds  blindly  for  the  most 
part,  had  nothing  to  guide  it  in  its  choice 
except  the  word  of  the  two  banking-houses. 
Peoi)Ie  who  were  old-established  clients  of 
the  bigger  house  and  stuck  to  it  were  com- 
paratively safe.  People  who  bought  con- 
struction bonds  from  a  house  whose  repu- 
tation they  did  not  surely  know,  paid  for 
the  knowledge  that  they  gained. 

It  is  so  in  the  whole  cla>>  of  investment 
securities  that  lies  outside  the  regular  trad- 
ing markets.  False  prices  for  bonds  can 
seldom  —  one  might  say  never — be  main" 


tained  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  active 

list  of  the  markets.  Such  issues  as  that 
referred  to  in  the  illustration  cited  couW 
not  have  been  listed  without  the  truth  be- 
ing known.  Therefore,  bonds  or  stocks 
that  must  be  bought  on  the  judgment  of 
one  house  alone  cannot  be  classed  in  a 
general  classilication  of  investments.  The 
same  is  true  of  real-estate  securities,  in- 
dustrial stocks,  and  other  securities  sold 
directly  to  the  public  by  the  makers  of 
the  security. 

The  first  two  letters  are  answered.  The 
third  remains  without  any  answer.  A 
buyer  for  profits  only  is  almost  certain  to 
lose  ultimately,  unless  he  or  she  stttdies 
financial  facts  at  first  hand  and  bases  spec- 
ulation on  knowledge  and  on  nothing  else. 
Certainly  no  outside  critic  can  pick  winners 
in  that  off-hand  way.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  an  editor  might  guess  right  the  first 
time,  and  urge  a  buyer  to  take  stock  in 
this,  that, or  the  other  concern  which  would 
make  enormous  profits.  Undoubtedly,  a 
few  people  thought  Standard  Oil  was  cheap 
at  par:  and  a  few  more  bought  American 
Tobacco  at  a  discount. 

The  speculator  who  seeks  "tips"  from 
strangers,  whether  they  be  stock-market 
operators,  financial  cxiitors,  or  market- 
sharps  of  any  sort,  is  almost  certain  to  come 
to  grief.  The  ditch  is  fairly  obvious  into 
which  the  blind  led  by  the  blind  must  fall. 

C.  M.  K. 


A  LIFE-INSURANCE  DEADFALL 


IN  a  city  out  West,  a  new  life-insur- 
ance company  got  into  trouble  and 
was  bought  out  by  a  German  real- 
estate  dealer.  The  company  immedi 
atelv  elected  him  president.  bhortly 
ulterward,  a  representative  of  the  state's 
insurance  department  called  to  make  an 
investigation. 

"Mr.  President."'  he  a4:ed,  "what  life- 
insurance  e.xpcrience  have  you  had.''" 

"Oh  —  I've  had  lots  of  experience!"  said 
the  president. 
It  took  half  an  hour  to  find  out  just  how 


much  experience  that  was.  Finally  it 
came  out: 

"Well  —  I  was  president  of  the-  

Insurance  Company,  and  I  once  wrote  two 
policies  lor  the  Equitable  Life  I" 

The  company  he  named  never  completed 
its  OTganization  and  went  to  pieces  without 
writing  a  sin^c  poHcy. 

l\i-day  there  are  ti?  new  life-in-'iranre 
companies  (in  a  list  which  lies  beiore  nic) 
that  are  writing  life  insurance  in  this  coun- 
try and  which  have  t>een  organized  since 
Z906.    Eight  other  companies  organised 
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during  the  same  period  have  already 

failed. 

In  too  many  cases  the  otTicers  in  com- 
mand of  tlie  work  ol  these  companies  and 
who  have  the  making  of  their  principles  of 
operation  have  had  no  more  cxperien(  e  than 
the  German  real-e!?tritc  dealer  out  West. 

It  is  even  more  melancholy  to  discover, 
when  one  goes  deeply  into  an  investigation, 
that  in  very  many  cases  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  companies  are  sim- 
ply honeycombed  ^^^th  fraud.  Dozens  of 
companies  have  been  organized  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  aflford  the  promoters 
a  chance  to  make  large  profits.  Others 
are  simply  organizations  designed  and  run 
to  pay  large  salaries  to  light-lingered  gen- 
tlemen who  are  afraid  to  use  a  blackjack 
on  the  highways  and  liave  discovered  a 
gentler  and  safer  method  of  separating  the 
public  from  its  money. 

An  investigation  of  a  small  life-insurance 
company  in  Xew  York,  for  instance,  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  president  received 
a  salary  of  $12,000  a  year,  the  vice-presi- 
dent $6,000,  and  two  other  officers  $3,000 
each  —  a  total  of  $24,000  a  year.  That 
was  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  total 
premium^income  of  the  company,  and  was 
more  than  91  per  cent,  of  the  total  allow- 
ance for  expenses. 

The  same  report  indicated  that  at  least 
one  policyholder  had  discovered  how  the 
company  was  run.  A  wi  I  \  who  claimed 
SvOoo  for  the  death  of  her  lui>l)and  was 
induced  to  sign  a  release  for  a  petty  sum. 
after  being  badly  scared  by  one  of  the  offi- 
cers, who  persuaded  her  that  her  husband 
had  fraudulently  misrepresented  facts  in 
his  application  for  a  policy. 

This  same  ccnupany  —  which  is  still  do- 
ing business  -  generously  allowed  its  pol- 
icyholders to  subscribe,  at  from  200  to  300 
per  cent,  of  its  par  value,  for  stock  which 
could  be  bought  in  the  mnrkc  t  it  0  to  25 
per  cent,  of  its  par  value.  In  other  words, 
along  with  its  policy  it  sold  stock  at  eight 
to  twelve  times  its  market-value,  reljnng 
fmly  ujion  the  fact  that  the  buyer  did  not 
know  the  actual  value.  Annthcr  habit  of 
which  it  was  found  guilty  by  the  examiners 
was  that  jof  accepting  applicants  for  insur- 
ant c  ;i)  full  rates,  taking  the  premiums  for 
such  insurance,  and  then,  later  on,  refusing 


to  accept  any  more  such  premitmis  or  to 

repay  those  already  received  on  the  ground 
that  the  applicant's  health  had  been  mis- 
represented. 

There  Is,  perhaps,  no  other  feature  of 
thiswholcsale  outbreak  of  the  life-insurance 
pest  more  deplorable  than  the  systematic 
"planting  "  of  the  stocks  of  new  companies 
with  the  insuring  public.  The  methods 
used  are  ingenious  beyond  description. 
They  rank  with  the  most  skilful  of  the 
financial  frauds  peq>etratcd  by  the  promo- 
ters of  \vireiess  telegraph  and  telephone 
companies  within  the  last  four  or  five  3rears. 

A  company  operating  around  Read- 
ing. Pa..  u-->ed  the  bankers  of  that  sec- 
tion as  their  decoys.  It  was  very 
simple.  An  accredited  officer  of  the 
msurance  company  would  call  upon  the 
officers  of  a  little  country-bank,  e.Yplain 
that  the  new  rompan\'  intended  to  do  a 
large  part  of  its  e.xtensi\f  business  in  that 
section  of  Pennsylvania,  make  a  cash  de- 
posit of  several  thousands  in  the  bank,  and 
go  away  with  the  good-will  —  and  often 
with  the  written  indorsement— of  the  bank 
officers.  In  more  than  one  case  stock  was 
actually  sold  to  officers  of  banks  themselves. 

To  any  one  who  knows  Pennsylvania's 
investment  habits,  the  result  is  obvious. 
In  a  comparatively  small  section  of  tlie 
counlr>'.  on  the  strength  of  tlie  i)ank  rec- 
(mimendatlons,  this  one  company  sold 
stodi  for  more  than  S80.000. 

Tn'^tances  of  this  kind  can  be  piled  up  by 
the  hundred.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  insurance  laws  in  most  of  the  states 
make  it  rather  dangerous  for  the  astute 
pirates  of  the  insurance-financial  world  to 
ply  their  tr  idr  openly.  \n  insurance  com- 
pany is  liable  to  Ix'  examined  at  any  time. 
To  avoid  this  unpleasant  possibility,  which 
might  seriously  interfere  just  when  money 
was  coming  In  most  freely,  the  plundering 
fratf-rnlt)  h;is  d(  x  iscd  n  \-rr\' clever  scheme. 

One  hears,  n<jwada>s,  not  only  of  new 
life-insurance  companies,  but  also  of  vari- 
ous affiliated  companies  —  "securities 
companies."  "holding  companies."  "insur- 
ance-invc-tme-nt  rnmpanie^."  etc.  These 
are  not  insurance  companies.  They  are 
agency-concerns  which  sell  their  own  stock 
and  amiMi:ni  <  that,  when  a  certain  amount 
is  sold  and  the  cash  in  hand  ia  sufficient  to 
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go  ahead,  a  certain  new  life-insurance  cnm- 
pany  wi!l  be  orj^aiii/cd,  its  capital  paid  in, 
its  surplus  put  into  the  treasury  —  and 
then  everything  will  be  ready  to  go  ahead. 

It  b  perhaps  invidious  to  name  names 
where  so  many  could  be  named.  Let  us  be 
invidious.  To  illustrate  the  phenomenon, 
take  the  case  of  the  Consolidated  Life  Se- 
curities Company,  of  Augusta,  Me.  Its 
head  office  seems  to  be  in  Oneida,  X.  Y. 
Its  stock  is  sold  through  the  .\merican 
National  Selling  Organization,  in  ^New 
York.  The  stock  $2,500,000.  According 
to  the  prospectus,  when  the  stock  is  sold  in 
lar^c  enough  amounts,  a  new  h"fe-insurancc 
{ i>mpan)-  is  t<»  he  formed,  to  be  called  the 
Consolidatea  Life  Insurance  Company. 

It  is  the  stodc  of  the  securities  company 
that  has  been  sohl  to  the  public.  Its  par 
value  is  $10  per  share.  Its  cost,  to  you, 
is  only  $25.  After  the  life-insurance  com- 
pany is  organized,  its  profits  are  going  to  be 
veiy  great,  they  say.  Of  course,  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  the  profits  of  all  life  insur- 
ance companies  are  very  great.  That  is 
axiomatic.  All  the  new  companies  — 
probably  several  hundreds  of  them  —  are 
going  to  be  as  big  as  the  Equitable,  the 
Prudential,  and  the  rest  of  the  giants,  after 
a  while  —  they  think! 

Suave  young  gentlemen  visit  the  mer- 
chants, the  bankers,  the  doctors,  the  law* 
yer>.  and  the  women  of  the  country  towns 
and  sell  thi>  stoik.  They  know,  without 
looking  at  their  notes,  just  how  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  every  buyer  ui  Prudential 

stock  has  made  out  of  a  hundred-dollar 
investment  when  it  began.  Fables  of  for- 
tune roll  from  their  tongue?  The\'  show 
how  easy  it  is.  \o\i  dun  i  have  lu  buy  it 
all  at  once.  Vou  can  pay  so  much  down 
and  so  much  later  on.  It  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world. 

Perhaps  they  sell  Sioo  worth  of  the  stork 
to  you.  Of  that.  $20  gocrv  into  the  pocket  ol 
the  salesman;  the  rest  goes  into  the  treas- 
ury of  the  Consolidated  Life  Securities 
Company,  of  Augusta.  Me.  Some  of  it,  of 
r*»nr«f.  leaks  out  for  other  i>romotion  ex- 
penses. I  he  salaries  aiul  commissions  of 
salesmen  arc  not  the  only  expense  of  run- 
ning a  company.  The  president  is  a  great 
man.  He  must  get  a  salary.  So  are  all 
the  other  officers  great  men.   They  must 


get  salaries.  If  you  care  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  the  grt»up,  you  may  disco\  er  that 
they  have  always  managed  to  get  salaries, 

no  matter  where  they  were. 

Ultimately,  perhaps,  the  life-insurance 
company  will  start  business.  When  it 
does,  its  capital  will  be  paid  up.  Its  sur- 
plus will  be  paid  in.  It  will  proudly  an- 
nounce something  like  this: 

"Not  a  dollar  of  the  comjMiny's  money 
has  been  paid  out  for  organization  ex- 
penses or  commissions." 

That  win  be  perfectly  true.  AH  the  ex- 
penses of  org:inization  will  have  been  paid, 
not  by  tlie  insurance  company,  but  by  the 
securities  company. 

The  law  in  most  states  pro\idcs  that  the 
insurance  company  shall  be  examined  by 
the  insurance  department;  but  the  securi- 
ties company  is  not  an  insurance  company; 
and  if  the  insurance  department  wants  to 
examine  it.  it  has  no  legal  right  to  do  so. 

The  man  who  buys  into  an  insurance 
company  direct  has  some  chance.  He 
at  least  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  company  will  be  examined  by  the 
department.  But  the  man  or  woman  who 
buys  the  stock  of  an  agency,  securities,  or 
holding  company  that  is  going,  some  day. 
to  organize  an  insurance  company.  ai)j)oint 
its  directors  and  oiticors,  and  run  it,  ought 
to  be  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

A  single  company,  consisting  of  two 
brothers,  worked  such  a  scheme  as  this  in 
recent  >ears  to  thr  extent  of  Si. 500,000 
prulits.  1  he  people  that  they  ileeced  did 
not  get  a  dollar  back,  and  they  neter  will. 

From  the  standpcant  of  economics,  the 
pitiful  part  of  this  process  of  robbery  is 
that  it  is  coupled  with  life  insurance.  In 
dozens  of  cases  the  new  insurance  com- 
panies will  sell  their  stock  only  to  policy- 
holders. Men  and  women,  always  of  the 
innorrnt  rlas^.  are  induced  to  drop  policies 
in  old  companies  for  the  sake  01  taking 
out  newinsurance*poUcies  in  newcompanies 
and  getting  an  option  on  the  stock.  It  & 
a  two-edged  swindle,  of  nation-wide  sweep. 

It  must  not  he  inferred  that  all  new  life- 
insurance  companies  belong  in  the  class 
described.  Many  of  them  are  i>erfectly 
honest,  perfectly  frank,  and  managed  not 
only  cleanly,  but  with  skill.  Do/cns  of  the 
most  sJuUul  young  insurance  men  have. 
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within  recent  years,  gone  out  of  the  older 
companies  and  are  now  managing  clean 
young  companies.  East  and  West.  This 
article  is  not  in  any  sens*  an  arraign- 
ment of  young  life-insurance  companies  in 
general. 

The  public  cannot  afford  to  take  chances 
on  life  insurance,  ll  a  man  knows,  by  irre- 
futable facts,  that  a  certain  young  company 
is  managed  well  and  honestly,  is  already 
strong  in  resources,  and  has  gained  the  rep- 
utation that  is  an  absolutely  necessary 


asset  if  successs  is  to  be  achieved,  there 
is  no  good  reason  v:hy  he  should  not  use 
that  company  for  his  insurance. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  a  man  must  take  the 
word  of  some  strange  authority  or  must  buy 
his  life  insurance  on  local  patriotism  alone, 
it  is  almost  rrin;inal  to  entrust  the  protec- 
tion of  one  s  family  to  a  company  of  which 
so  little  is  known.  One  might  as  well  go 
down  the  street  and  ask  the  first  lawyer 
ivhn?e  sign  strikes  the  eye  to  become  chief 
executor  of  one's  estate. 
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FIRST  A  a  I J  OLE 

STAINING  A  NATION  S  HONOR -ROLL 
WITH  PRETENSE  AND  FRAUD 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  AN  INQUIRY  WHY.  a\LF  A  CILNTUHY  AFTER  THE  CIVIL  \V  Ul,  WE 
ARE  SHLL  PAYING  A  HUNDRED  AND  FIBTY  MILUO.NS  A  YE.4a  FOR  PENSIONS 

BY 

WILLIAM  BAYARD  lULE 

AMimO  BV  AMUT  MKNICH»fc!«  AND  UOVD  DOBi<Y  WILttt 

//  is  p!cii.':,;nt  to  sec  (inures  f^r(nc  bigger.  Every  prosperous  man  k>:a:fs  the  de- 
light of  it.  Aoi  ifuiic  so  pleasant,  per  imps,  w/ien  they  are  figures  01  a  bill  Uiol  you  have  lo 
pay.   Still,  that  is  interesling.    The  ^gures  on  page  make  easy  reading.  There 

are  no  hard  sums  —  fust  additian  and  muUiplkalion.  They  explain  ihe  drarwing  — 
a  picture  of  the  growth  of  the  Pension  Bill  since  the  Civil  War, 

A  y^r  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  the  Government  was  paying  75  millions 
of  doUars  to  disabled  soldiers,  their  widows  and  orphans  and  other  dependents.  In  1874 
the  pension  bill  reached  ji  millions.  Then  it  began  a  natural  decline.  H  had  fallen 
in  to  28  miUions.  In  January,  i8jg^  there  Vfas  passed  a  law  giving  full  arrears 
to  all  entitled  to  pensions.  The  lump  sums  thus  offered  presented  tempting  prizes,  and 
thousands  of  old  soldiers  searched  their  bodies  for  some  twinges  that  might  be  aUribufed 
back  lo  'ii'ar-lime.    In  tuv  years  the  bill  bounded  from  2S  up  to  millions. 

The  Grand  Artny  of  the  Republic,  organized  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  now  fett 
largely  into  the  hands  of  pension  promoters  —  Corporal  Tanner ^  a  professional  pension^ 
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agetU,  at  their  head.  The  tfrgamaUion  swifUy  ffvw  and  became  a  peUUcal 
pewer,  A  succession  of  Grand  Army  pension-agents  administered  ike  Government's 
Pension  Bureau.   **God  kdp  the  surplus  in  the  United^tates  Treasury  wfon  / 

at  it,"  said  Corporal  Tantier  when  President  Harrison  appointed  Idm,   The  bill  went 

Readily  up  until  in  i88g  ii  reached  q2  millions.  In  i8go  poverty  ceased  to  he  a 
condition  for  a  pension  grant.  That  year  the  bill  made  tJie  higlwsl  jump  that  ii  ka/i 
yet  accomplished  it  ran  up  to  no  millions.  And  up  U  kept  going  until  in  l8pj 
ii  reached  t)ie  prodigious  "un:  of  lOi  millions. 

President  Cleveland  turned  his  attention  to  pensions  at  the  bet^inning  of  his  seco}td 
administration,   and  an   honest  administration  of  the  Bureau  brought  t/ie  hiil  dou^t 
to  144  millions.    It  continued  at  about  that  fii^urc,  but  with  a  dmimimrd  tendency,  until 
igoj.    In  igo6  Congress  aui/iorizcd  recognition  of  mere  age  as  a  disability,  atid  in 
iite  old-age  pension  rates  were  increased.    The  bill  sprang  to  156  millions. 

In  igo8  Congress  extended  pensions  to  widows  of  go-day  men  without  regard  ta 
their  pecuniary  need.  The  bUl  soon  rose  to  165  millions.  No  encouraging  legislation 
hoeing  been  enacted  in  iffog,  natural  causes  wiU  bring  the  pension  expenditure  tins  year 
dawn  to  IS7  millions  ( $1^^^000,000  with  at  least  $»/>oo,ooa  additional  for  the  running  ex^ 
penses  of  the  Bureau);  btU  in  the  last  Congress  more  daring  legislation  was  propasedt  and  all 
the  machinery  of  the  pension  organitation  and  all  the  Grattd  Army  influence  have  been 
set  at  work  to  secure  from  tJte  next  session  laws  that  wiU  push  the  pension  biU  up  to 
heights  never  before  dreamed  of. 

A  mcrirans  who  contemplate  the  miraculous  growth  of  lite  cost  of  pensions  know  how 
Jack  felt  when  Jie  matched  tftc  beanstalk. 


TO  THE  pzcflcnt  generation,  the 
War  of  the  States  IS  ;i  fat  t  in 
history.  The  vast  majority  of 
ju'oplc  livin;^  in  the  I'nitpd  States  to-day 
could  never  have  heard  a  gun  of  it.  Many 
of  us  do  remember  the  years  that  followed 
dosely  upon  the  end  of  the  war  —  remem- 
ber the  halos  of  romance  that  ent  ire  Ird 
the  tmc -armed  «>r  liiiij)iiiL^  hcroe?^  v:\\o  told 
ncvcr-wcarying  stories  ul  Antietam,  ol 
the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  of  the  Wilderness, 
and  Gettysburg,  and  of  the  March  to  the 
Sra.  What  j>owcr  to  stir  the  heart  had 
the  empty  sleeve  or  the  wooden  leg! 
What  a  touching  ligurc  was  the  widow 
whose  husband  slept  somewhere  in  the 
starlit  abbey  that  stretched  from  the 
Shenandoah  to  the  Gulf!  The  word 
"pensioner"-  how  gallant  and  pathetic 
it  sounded,  then!  "The  pensioner"  was 
indeed  a  hero,  who  had  endured  the  toils 
of  weary  marches,  slept  on  his  arms, 
wakened  at  the  drum  heat  to  charge  a 
hill  in  the  face  of  deadly  lire  —  a  man 
who  had  seen  carnage  and  had  wrought  it, 
who  had  toiled  and  bled  and  risked  his 


life  for  his  country.   Or  "the  pensioner" 

was  a  lonely  woman,  wliosc  haggard 
scrutiny  of  the  bulletins  from  the  front 
had  ended  one  day  in  the  heart-anguished 
moment  when  she  read  his  name  among 
the  slain. 

What  docs  the  word  "pensioner"  mean 
to  day?  What  sort  <tf  fi;^ure  does  it 
su^^f^est?  Can  it  be  pretended  that  the 
ijivasioii  ut  the  oncc-sacred  roll  by  the 
horde  of  bummers,  camp-followers,  and 
deserters  whom  extravagant  legisUition 
ha^  ])1  u  t  d  upon  the  pen'^ii^n  li'-t  ran  it  be 
prctctKied  that  this  invasion  has  left  it 
a  roll  of  honor?  Does  the  public  now  esteem 
the  pen^oner  as  it  esteemed  him  in 
those  days,  before  patriotism  had  sunk, 
to  a  cash  basis,  before  "veterans"  de- 
manded pay  because,  forty-live  years  ago, 
they  had  spent  three  months  learning 
the  manual  of  arms? 

To-day,  unpleasant  as  it  is  to  sa\  it, 
the  pensi«»n(T  is  a  suspect.  The  common 
presumption  is  against  his  bt  iiiL^  a  hero. 
The  presumption,  cynical  perhaps,  but 
not  unjustiiiedj  is  that  he  is  as  likely  to 
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be  a  cook  or  a  host*er  or  a  peddler,  who 

has  perjured  himself,  .a  thrifty  patriot 

who  lias  no  objection  to  receiving  an 
annuity  on  account  of  a  summer's  episode 

of  half  a  century  ago. 

THE  pensioner's  LOST  GI.ORY 

The  diagram  reproduced  on  this  page 
reveals  the  state  of  atTairs  which  has 
brought  about  this  degradation  of  the 
pensioner,  a  state  of  affairs  which,  apart 
from  its  sentimental  a^>ect,  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  country. 

In  a  lime  of  profound  civil  peace,  full 
half  a  century  after  Us  existence  was  last 
threatened^  the  United  States  Gottemment 
is  hiyiiii;  upon  every  man,  woman,  and 
chil'f  h!  the  land  a  tax  of  $2  a  year  to  pay 
miiiiary  pensions.  It  is  handing  over  to 
a  particular  doss  (amsisttng  of  a  mUHon 
men  and  'tvomeu  once  for  a  short  time  directly 
or  indirectly  conn  a  ted  with  the  artnx)  a 
sum  which  would  in  one  year  pay  tin-  ex- 
penses of  the  entire  military  and  naval 
estahUdtmevUs  of  Japan  for  three  years  and 
a  half;  which,  another  year,  ('  /  support 
the  w/iole  British  ftavy  —  !/ir  largest  in 
Ute  world;  which,  another  year,  would  buy 
the  Argentine  wheat-crop  and  leave  enough 
money  to  pay,  the  next  year,  the  bills  of 
the  German  army  —  the  biggest  in  the 
7corld;  icliich,  atwther  year,  would  pay  the 
sum  total  of  the  cost  of  titc  Government  of 
Bdgium  —  the  most  palriarchical  in  the 
world. 

Three-fourths  of  those  who  sur\'ived  the 
Civil  War  are  now  dead.  Vet  the  pensions 
on  account  of  that  war  ^o  on  increasing. 

PENSIONS  DESERVED  AND  UNDESERVED 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  as 
to  the  spirit  in  which  this  inquiry  into 
the  pension  system  is  undertaken: 

Every  soldier  who  was  disabled  in  the 
service  of  his  country  is  freely  entitled 
to  a  liberal  pension  from  his  c:rat<  lu! 
countrymen.  Every  widow  ot  a  boJdier 
killed  or  disabled  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  and  ever)-  dependent  upon  him, 
is  entitled  to  relief  from  needs  due  to  his 
patriotic  devotion. 

ll  i.>  questionable,  however,  whether 
men  whose  service  to  their  country  con- 
sisted  in  spending  three  months  on  a 
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junket  for  which  they  were  paid  and  for 
which  their  expenses  were  pro\  ided.  should, 
year?;  afterward,  fiemand  that  the  Govern- 
ment give  them  an  tncomc; 

It  is  doubtful  whetiier  there  shouJd 
be  no  distinction  between  men  whose 
nanes  were  on  the  rolls  a  few  weeks  and 
whn  ne\'er  rearht»d  the  front,  and  those 
who  lor  three  years  bore  the  burden  and 
heal  of  the  day; 

It  is  doubtful  whether  soldiers  who 
deserted  the  ranks  deserve  the  country's 
gratitude  on  the  same  basis  as  those  who 
remained  faithful  to  the  end; 

It  is  questionable  whether  "veterans" 
shot  trying  to  run  away  should  be  allowed 
to  draw  allowances  for  the  wounds  of 
cowardice; 


to  women  whose  marriage  the  laws  of 
the  state  do  not  reco^ni/c; 

It  is  qi}c<;t{onable  whether  the  Govern 
ment  should  (so  to  ?p_eak)  put  a  premium 
u|K»ii  idiocy  by  paying  annuities  to  the 
grown-up  imbecile  offspring  of  vicious 
ex-soldiers.  Society  may  owe  a  duty 
to  these  unfortunates,  but  with  what 
justice  can  they  be  awarded  militar}" 
pensions? 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  regular 

pension-laws  are  so  narrow  and  stingy 
that  it  has  hccn  necessary  to  pass  special 
acts  for  the  pem»ioning  of  30,000  persons 
not  entitled  to  pensions  under  the  hiws; 

It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  ntccssary 
to  keep  the  records  of  the  Pension  Office 
as  secret  as  the  archives  of  Russia; 
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MUCH  SPACE  NOR  TIME 


It  b  questionable  whether,  in  order  to 
keep  the  pension  hill  big.  as  worthy 
bcnrfirinries  die,  Congress  should  engage 
in  wliule>alc  lalsiiicaiion  of  the  war  records, 
and  admit  to  honorable  discharge  and 
pensionable  status  thousands  of  those  who 
tlefi  or  who  were  discharged  ior  the  good 
of  the  service; 

It  is  questionable  whether  women  who 
married  ex-soldiers  should  be  paid  by  a 
grateful  country  for  their  heroic  act  - 
questionable,  certainly,  whether  girls  born 
twenty-five  years  after  Appomallox  sliould 
be  pensioned  b>  the  Government  because 
they  took  a  fancy  to  some  aped  \eteran 
with  good  prospects  of  ar  t  irly  death  ; 
'  It  is  df  irhtful  whciht  r  the  United 
Slates  Government  should,  in  order  to 
pension  them,  issue  marriage  certificates 


It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  just  and 
reasonable  mana|Tenient  which  taxes  every 
lamily  in  the  country  $io  a  year  for  the 
benefit  of  the  surviving  one-fourth  of  an 
army  disbanded  forty-th  e  years  ago; 

It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  the  truest 
patriot i>m  to  seek  new  devices  year  by 
year  to  bring  it  about  that,  as  the  great 
war  recedes,  its  bills  increase; 

It  is  not  t  liMr  \\\\\  thr  i.Ht  of  maintain- 
ing the  soldiers'  homes  has  douMfd  within 
the  l.sst  ten  years  —  though  the  number  of 
inmates  has  increased  only  seven  percent.; 

It  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  necessary 
to  build  three  new  soldiers'  homes  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  inrro.Tse  of  1,300  vet- 
erans in  ten  years.  .Some  light  is  thrown 
ca  this  question  by  the  fact  that  one  of 
these  homes,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $t  ,300.000, 
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was  _located  in  Danville,  111.,  Speaker 
Cannoii's  home  town; 

PENSIONS  AND  THK  TAKIFF 

Finally,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
patriotic  gratitude  of  the  p)eople  should 
be  allowed  to  fasten  upon  them  and  hold 
them  for  half  a  century  in  the  grasp  of  a 

burdensome,  unjust,  and  impoverishing 
tari/T,  under  which  the  necessities  o£  life 
are  greatly  increased  in  cost,  vast  fortunes 
are  given  to  a  few,  the  count rj  's  foreign 
trade  is  crippled,  and  its  mercantile  marine 
obliterated.  The  hi^h  tcriif  which  op- 
presses the  United  States  is  maintained  by 
the  pica  of  the  necessity  of  finding  pension 
money.  If  the  "dollar-a-day "  pension 
legislation  now  being  advocated  in  Con- 


interest  of  the  950,000  pensioners.  "Give 
us  our  tariff  and  we'U  give  you  pensions" 
is  the  argument  which  has  built  up  the 
most  powerful  political  organization  that 
ever  ruled  over  the  destinies  of  a  nation. 

Of  course  $10  per  year  does  not  ade- 
quately represent  the  actual  tax  levied  on 
ever}'  American  family  by  the  pension 
system.  In  the  form  of  hiijh  prices  created 
by  the  tariff  which  it  makes  necessary,  it 
burdens  us  all  with  many  times  $10  a  year. 
Besides,  veterans  are  exempt  from  state 
taxes,  are  given  preference  in  piibhV  em- 
ployment, and  provided  for  in  "homes." 

Again  let  it  be  repeated:  There  is  no  be- 
grudging of  all  this — to  the  worthy  veteran; 
but  there  is  the  greater  reason  why  the 
list  of  pensioners  should  be  cleared  of  fraud. 


Japanese  Army  and  Navy,  $50,000,000 
w^^^^^m  Argentine  Wheat  Crop,  $iio^ooo»ooo 
^^"•"■^^^^^^  Belgian  Government,  ^154,500,000 
^^^^^^^H  U.  S.  Pensions,  $157,000,000 
  British  Navy,  Ii6o,ooo,ooo 


German  Array,  $200,000,000 


SOME  COMPARATIVE  ANNUAL  EXPENDITURES 


gress  passes  that  body,  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  customs-tariff  collections  made  by 
the  Government  will  be  paid  out  in  pen 
sions.  If  a  stop  is  not  put  to  the  pension 
madness,  the  people  o!  the  countrj-  can  hope 
for  no  relief  from  the  tyrannical  tariff. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the-  mercenary 
greed  of  the  pension  trra ft  oreani/ation. 
in  its  unholy  r<)mhinalion  with  the  cor- 
rupt privileged  interests  which  have  iheir 
meeting-place  in  the  desire  to  maintain 
the  high  tariff,  should  be  permitted  to 
dominate  the  politics  of  the  country. 
The  tariff  actually  paid  in  customs  duties 
goes  largely  to  the  pensioners.  The  very 
much  bigger  tariff  which  is  exacted  from 
the  people  by  the  protected  corporations 
goes  to  swell  the  vast  private  fortunes 
of  the  manufacturers.  The  latter  are 
comparatively  few  in  number;  their  power 
Is  maintained  by  appeals  to  the  financial 


//  should  he  remembered  tltat  the  pension 
bill  is  paid  by  the  people,  many  of  whom 

arc  fhcnisrhcs  in  as  miuh  need  of  govenh 
ment  aid  as  are  the  pcnsioiu^rf. 

But  the  Govcrnilient  pays  no  heed  to 
the  needs  of  the  poor  man — unless  he 
once  wore  a  uniform  for  a  few  months; 
on  the  contrary,  it  taxes  his  food,  liis 
clothine.  hi!^  furm'ture,  until  it  gets 
$155,000,000  lor  his  (constructively  inorc 
patriotic)  neighbor.  And  it  not  c)nl\ 
taxes  him  for  $155,000,000 — the  ne(e> 
sity  of  gettinLT  that  sum  cxaises  a  taritf 
law  under  which  "protected"  industries 
can  keep  up  fictitious  prices  on  home- 
'  made  things.  The  Government  gets  its 
$155,000,000  on  imported  things  only. 
It  is  the  tariff-favored  manufactun  r  who 
gets  the  money  above  the  natural  price 
of  the  home-made  article  —  the  tax  made 
possible  by  the  tariff. 
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When  a  man  pays  I50  for  a  suit  of  , 

^ng?f»*'  woolens,  the  Government  gets 
$10.  When  the  poor  man.  compelled 
to  accq>t  a  domestic  cloth,  pays  $20  fur 
a  suit  worth  $xo,  the  $10  tax  goes  to 
the  "protected"  doth-maker — not  to  the 
Government. 

For  every  dollar  that  the  poor  mat:  pays  the 
Government  toward  tlie  pension  bill,  it  is 
safe  lo  say  that  he  pays  a  very  muck  kargar 
sum  into  the  treasuries  of  the  already-rich 
corporalions,  in  Mgh  prices  of  the  home-- 
made  product. 

It  is  a  great  price  Lliis  country  is  paying 
for  the  mdulgence  of  its  generosity  to- 
ward the  old  soldier;  Si55,cxx>,ooo  thrice 
multiplied  falls  short  of  representing  that 
price.  And  it  is  the  poor  who  pay  the 
most  of  it. 

WHO  GET  P1:NSI0\S  now 

X(»  one  ^rudjics  the  war  hero  any  part 
01  what  a  grateful  nation  has  given  him; 
It  Is  not  half  enough.  But  one  does 
grudge  the  bummer  and  the  deserter 
a  place  on  the  honor-roll  of  the  veterans; 
one  does  grudge  the  fictitious  "veteran  ' 
and  the  professional  ''veteran's  widow" 
the  money  which  they  abstract  from  the 
National  Treasury.  Every  faniil\  is  will- 
ing to  pay  its  annual  $10  tax  to  deserving 
soldiers  of  a  war  fought  by  a  former 
generation;  but  it  is  right  that  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  that  tax  should  be  bona  fide 
veterans. 

It  is  possible  that  tliere  are  some  who 
believe  that  pensions  are  given  only  to 
soldiers  and  sailors  wounded  in  the  wars, 
or  who  afterward  became  invalids  on 
account  of  tluir  >(.T\ice,  and  to  their 
wives  and  (lf[H)Hl(nts.  In  fact,  e.xisting 
^ws  now  jHrnsion,  among  others; 

Every  man  who  served  in  the  Union 
'  anny  for  ninety  days  or  more  during  the 
Civil  War,  no  matter  what  his  state^of 
health  or  his  financial  condition; 

The  widow  of  every  man  who  did  so,  no 
matter  what  the  date  or  the  cause  of  his 
death,  provided  only  she  married  him 
prior  to  June  27,  1890;  and  al^fi  — 

The  widow  of  every  man  disabled  in  ser- 
vice, no  matter  if  she  married  him  yes- 
terday and  was  unborn  thirty  years  aifter 
Lee  surrendered; 


Dependent  children,  mothers,  fathers, 

brothers,  and  sisters  of  deceased  pen- 
sioners, and  minor  children  of  their 
widows. 

Finally,  when  the  exceedingly  fibetal 
laws  (of  which  the  above  sentences  give 

the  merest  hint)  fail,  j)nvate  acts  nf 
Congress  confer  pensions  by  wholesale 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  and  in  tiie  face 
of  evidence. 

WHO  MAY   GET  PENSIONS  SOON 

But  all  this  is  not  enough.  Private 
acts  are  too  slow.  Last  year  there  were 
passed  only  3,000  of  them.  The  Pension  Bill 
is  falling  from  165  millions  to  157  millions 
of  dollars  this  year.  This  must  not  be 
permitted.  Therefore  the  pension  organ- 
ization has  been  busy  devising  new  schemes 
to  encourage  the  distribution  of  further 
millions.  One  proposed  b\-  Senator 
McCumber,  (  hairnian  oi'  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Pensions,  would  remove  the 
disability  attached  to  that  date  of  June 
27,  1890.  Another  bill  would  create 
a  Civil  War  Volunteer  Officers  Retired 
List,  putting  on  one-third-pay  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives  28,000  officers  who  spent 
from  three  months  to  three  years  in  the 
army,  and  have  since  spent  forty-five 
years  in  business.  (Just  as  if  they  had 
devoted  their  lives  to  a  military  career 
and  sacrificed  their  civil  opi>ortunities.) 
This  bill  would  distribute  probably  eight 
millions  a  year  in  sums  ranging  from 
$400  to  $2,400.  Another  bill  would  give 
every  surviving  veteran  a  dollar  a  day 
for  Ute  rest  of  lus  life.  The  Commissioner 
of  Pensions  estimates  that  this  would  add 
annually  $ioS,ooo.ooo  to  [lie  Pension  Bill, 
briniiing^  it  up  lo  ifjO^.ouo.ooo  —  iwo- 
thirds  oi  the  total  lanjj-rcicnuc  01  the  Govern- 
ment, Still  another  proposal  —  that 
known  as  the  NtUional  Tribune  Bill  — 
for  a  general  increase  of  pension  ratings 
would  augment  the  Pension  Bill  by  50 
millions  of  dollars. 

IN\1  S  ru; ATIO\-  SHOWS  frai  d 

In  announcing  the  rc-ult  of  its  investi- 
gation, Tiie  World  s  Work  does  not 
charge  that  the  Pension  Bureau  is  corrupt; 
it  is  not.  Nor  inefficient;  for  neither  b 
it  that.   Wc  do  assert  that  the  body  of 
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UiishtioH  passed  hy  suuesshe  Congresses 

subservient  to  the  old-scidier  vote,  and  ex- 
tended by  liheral  interpretations  put  upon 
it  by  authorities  of  the  Pension  Bureau, 
has  made  so  broad  the  road  into  the  Autionul 
Treasury  that  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
man  who  was  living  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War  need  go  without  a  pension.  We  do 
point  out  that  the  evideme  laken  in  pension 
cases  is  naiurally  ex-parte^<ifMf  thai  as  the 
war  recedes  the  deaths  of  Responsible  officers 
and  undesirable  wUnessesmake  frond  more 


tinued  long  after  the  proper  beneficiaries 
were  dead; 

,   Cases  where  one  man   has  drawn 

(  several  pensions; 

Many  cases  where  deserters  are  receiv- 
ing pay  equal  to  that  of  men  who  served 
to  the  end; 

f    (^ases  whore   "bounty- jumpers"  have 
been  given  double  pensions; 

I     Cases  where  men  absolutely  without 

\  military  records  have  been  given  an  en- 
listmcnt  and  honorable  discharge; 


COXGRESSIONAL  REOOKfiL 
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and  more  easy;  and  we  do  assert  that  the 
pension  rolls  abound  in  aberrations  of  the 
proper  purpose  of  the  military  pension 
system;  that  they  are  packed  with  unworthy 
and  perjured  names,  and  honeycombed 
with  fraud. 

Since  our  investigations  began  —  and 
they  have  been  pursued  without  aid 
from  the  Pension  Office  and  in  the  face  of 
the  Commissioner's  refusal  to  open  the 

^^-list  to  inspection  —  we  have  come  across: 
Cases  where  two  and  even  three  persons 
have  drawn  pensions  for  one  man's  service; 

^  Cases  where  pensions  have  been  con- 


Innumerable  cases  where  soldiers  are 
licing  ^i\en  compensation  for  ills  utterly 
unconnected  with  army  service; 

Cases  where  women  never  married  to 
soldiors  are  pensioned  as  legal  w^idows; 

Cases  where  girls  born  long  after  the  war. 
who  had  married  veterans  for  the  sake  of 
their  jx-nsion,  are  being  paid  by  the  nation. 

A  TYPICAL   FRALDn.KNT  PFNSIONKR 

Instances?  As  many  as  you  like.  So 
many  that  it  may  seem  as  if  the  pension 
list  were  made  up  wholly  of  frauds — 
which  is  not  the  case. 
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James  Cuiuiinghain,  undertaker,  of  158 
Duffield  Street,  Brooklyn,  formerly  scr- 

grant-at-arms  of  T)c\in  Po^t,  Ci.  A.  R., 
and  in  line  for  commander,  (hoimh  he 
was  never  in  the  army,  began  to  draw  a 
pension  from  the  Government  on  February 
16,  1907. 

Cunningham's  story  is  t)^)^cal  of  thnn- 
sands.  When  the  Civil  War  began,  lie 
was  a  youth  of  seventeen  years,  living 
with  his  parents  in  New  York  City.  The 
young  fellow  got  the  war  fever,  and  got 
it  bad.  All  around  him  his  friends  a 
little  older  were  enlisting  and  starting 
for  the  front.  Cunningham  argued  with 
his  father,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  The 
parental  foot  was  put  down  on  the  boy's 
ambition. 

One  day  the  lad  learned  that  the  Four- 
teenth Volunteers  of  Brooklyn  was  start- 
ing South.  He  ran  away  from  home  and 
followed.  His  father  caught  him  at  the 
old  Fullon  Street  ferry  and  took  him 
back  home.  A  few  days  later  Cunningham 
was  shipped  off  to  his  unde^s  farm  near 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  Company  D  of  the 
ro6th  Volunteers  was  beinij  cnh'sted  there. 
Cunningham  did  not  enlist,  but,  when  the 
roll  of  drums  told  the  countryside  that 
Company  D  was  starting,  there  was  a 
boy  missing  from  the  farm.  He  had 
become  a  camp-follower.  He  went  South 
He  says  that  he  was  with  the  regiment  in 
every  march.  It  is  certain  that  he  didn't 
carry  a  musket.  This,  however,  did  not 
prevent  his  coming  home  in  1865  with 
many  stories,  tlccoratrd  with  alnind.int 
detail  of  bivouac  and  batik,  nor  his 
becoming  a  hero. 

After  a  while  the  G.  A.  R.  was  formed. 
Cunningham  ber  ime  a  Grand  Army  man. 
He  was  a  [)roniinent  member  of  his  j)Obt. 
He  set  up  as  an  undertaker,  and  the 
bulk  of  his  business  came  from  old  sol- 
diers and  their  friends. 

One  day  in  1896  the  question  of  hop  ir 
able  discharges  came  up  aniong  a  group 
of  his  friends.   A  comrade  asked  to  see 
his  disi  li.irL'c.    He  conlided  to  them  ll  it 
the  pri/cfl  f)aper  had  been  lost,  and  told 
in  detail  the  story  of  its  di^apjx'arance. 
The  comrades  thought  Cunningham  ought 
^  get  a  new  one;  they  became  embarrass- 
1y  insbtent  on  this. 


So  on  June  i6,  1896,  Cunningham 
executed  and  tiled  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment an  attjdavit  declaring  that  he  had 
cnlistefl  with  Company  D,  of  the  io6th 
New  York  Volunteers,  on  August  11, 
1862;  that  he  had  served  during  most 
of  the  war  and  had  been  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Cold  Harbor  in  1864.  Two 
Grand  Army  comrades  vouched  for  him 
—  William  Reed,  a  commissioner  of  deeds 
in  Brooklyn,  and  a  veteran  by  the  name 
of  Smith;  both  are  now  dead.  Cunning- 
ham explained  that  he  had  fo\i<^ht  under 
the  name  of  Edwin  Walker,  because  of 
his  fattor's  opposition  and  his  own  1^. 

Cunningham  may  have  had  no  thought 
of  a  pension  when  he  filid  his  athdavit. 
All  he  a><ked  for  was  an  honorable  dis- 
charge, and  in  due  time  it  came  along  to 
him — a  crisp  document  made  out,  at  hb 
request,  in  the  name  of  James  Cunning- 
ham. 

Eight  years  later  Cunningham,  secure 
in  liis  unquestioned  possession  of  an  honor- 
able disdiarge,  concluded  to  apply  for 
a  pension.  On  December  15,  1904,  he 
sent  in  hi?  application,  accompanied  b\' 
his  discharge,  bearing  the  broad  seal  of 
the  War  D^rtment.  It  all  looked  regu- 
lar enough — and,  in  due  course,  the  appti* 
cant  was  awarded  not  only  the  original 
pension  that  he  had  asked  for,  Init  an 
increase  which  had  been  applied  for  even 
before  the  original  application  had  been 
finally  aetc  l  iii)on.  From  February  16, 
Kjo;.  until  November  14,  190S,  the  per- 
jurer regularly  drew  his  pension.  He 
would  probably  be  drawing  it  to-day 
except  for  the  unhappy  chance  of  a 
miscarried  letter. 

For  the  real  Edwin  Walker,  a  respected 
farmer  living  at  Richillc,  St.  Laurence 
County,  .V.  J'..  '<vas  al  the  same  time  draw- 
ing his  pension  for  the  same  service.  The 
real  Edwin  Walker  had  enlisted  August 
n,  i%2.  and  been  honorably  discharged 
on  June  22,  No  one  in  the  Pension 

Oflice  discovert  the  fraud,  and  the 
Government  continued  to  pay  two  meo 
until  one  day  a  communication  from 
the  Bureau  addressed  to  Edwin  W'alker. 
but  referring  in  the  text  to  James 
Cunningham,  reached  the  hands  of 
the    Richville    farmer.    Mr.  Walker 
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wrote  back  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  use  of  the  name  of  Cunningham. 
An  investigation  started.  Cunningham 
confessed  and  was  sentenced  to  a  year 
in  the  Nassau  County  jail  at  Mineola, 
Long  Island.  Grand  Army  comrades  were 
faithful  to  him,  and  petidoned  Governor 
Hughes  for  his  pnrdnn  —  in  vain.  The 
convict  served  his  time,  less  a  few  months 
for  good  behavior,  was  released  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  has  resumed  his  under- 
taking business.  It  is  likely  that  he  will 
be  commissioned  to  bury  many  of  his  old 
comrades  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  if  not  of  the 
Union  Army,  until  he  himself  dies.  Mr. 
Cunning! lani  declines  to  supply  TftE 
World's  Work  with  his  photograph. 

A  VETERAN  WBO  DREW  FIVE  PENSIONS 

For  many  years  there  has  lived  in 

Philadelphia  a  Negro  veteran  of  the 
Civil  War  who  wns  we!!  !ikcd  h\  the 
Grand  Army  men  who  made  their  head- 
quarters at  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
a  stone's  throw  from  Independence  Hall. 
Dee  Wilton  Laws  was,  in  fact,  the  janitor 
of  the  G.  A.  R.  headquarters.  His  duties 
in  this  connection  occupied  a  part  of  his 
time;  the  rest  of  it  was  pretty  well  occu- 
pied in  drawing  four  pensions.  One  of 
them  wa>  his  own.  He  was  entitled  to 
it.  But  the  others  were  those  of  other 
men  —  two  dead,  one  living.  Being  rather 
keen  on  pensions,  Laws  hirthermore  had 
his  wife  draw  an  annuity  which  was  not 
rightful I\  hers  —  making  five  pensions 
in  the  laiMily. 

Laws  and  his  wile  lived  in  a  comfort- 
able little  house  In  the  south  end  of 
Philadelphia,  where,  for  several  years, 
there  had  resided  wit  It  them  an  olri  Xcgro 
pensioner  named  Robinson,  and  his  wife 
Susan.  Robinson  died;  his  widow.  Susan, 
began  to  draw  the  pension.  Then  she 
died.  The  Pension  Bureau  nrcer  henrj 
of  Susan  Rnhinson's  death,  for  Mrs.  Dec  Wil- 
ton Laws  could  sign  a  voucher  just  as  well 
as  Susan  Robinson  herself.  So  for  four 
years  the  Government  every  tlir-  e  months 
handed  Annie  Laws  a  snug  little  sum  on 
account  of  the  fart  that  an  old  Xcgro 
named  Robinson  had  once  served  in  the 
army.  Annie  would  undoubtedly  be  draw- 
ing the  Robinson  pension  still  except 


for  the  fact  that  l>ee  Wilton  was  a  little 

over-ambitious. 

Dee  Wilton  long  lived  happily  in  receipt 

of  his  own  annuity  and  of  the  pensions 
which  the  Go\'ernnu-nt  ihouglit  it  was 


Private  CUendar  No.  299. 

H.  R.  9221 

(R.  j>«irt  No  7«i«>  I 


IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRfiBENTATIV»:s^ 

M*-lkAf,ef  IVa««Tfmii..  inlr  .l'Krd  rti.  f.Jin^iim  bill  ^  okk-li  t.frfrrd 
•b  «W  CxamitiM'  ma  M>l>i<r<r  A>«><^  "oi  »r4mJi  i»  Iv  ptHUni. 

Hum  7.  m* 

■■y.-.j— V   -   ^     I  Tin  if  lltf  TfVili  Mim.  , 


A  BILL 

To  corrrcl  llic  rti!tit»n  ri-<->>rJ  of  .Ianir>  Jonn. 

1  lit  It  rui!  f         ;  lt,r  St  iititr  urn/  /tnlij,  .,f  Itt^rt-Mnla- 

3  ■i4«**~W«"-»'»>lH>fcMtV— 4— -  U.-    ^MM4-4f.-   ,»,4+«Mt 

4  9tr^^   HIh4    <4tn  I'll  iJ '■'  Im  -BttpffM^—iw*' — fT't'n-P^l  'u4 — — 

«  Jwn  humify  a  CMiifmuti  g.  TliiHytfcW  ifagwwut 
7  y**  Vi»l  Vttm  mi  u  mmf  n  him  wi  li.mwHi 

9  rial  m  tkt  a^miiHitniiim  tf  fAr  ^«w»it  hum  »mt  At  W« 
iO   ftarmng  lAr  A*«fwiMl  Itmir       IhmttM  IVwwiiirr  fM- 

I  htUimd  muUmd  lo  htm  hmt  limmify  iadm^ 
t   frm  Itv  MiKMfy  irnw  </  tkt  Cmitt  Suun  m  «  frwu- 

6      lo  iki      lorjyr  of  ihlj  Ael. 

Anitoil  ibe  uOe  10  4u  to  rcai:  "A  UJI  ior  Um  nlirf  M 
JuBM  J«aai.'* 

SiXl  E  THE  PUU TE  WAY  IS  WHICH  THIS  DESERTER'S 
RECORD  IS  -rf>RRECnED  • 

paying  to  William  Lewis  and  James  O. 
Barks,  holh  of  'uhom  rcerr  drad.  and  of 
Cicorge  lIarri.>on,  a  feebic-miiuicd  veteran 
in  the  almshouse.  Laws  received  his 
various  checks  at  different  addresses. 
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the  homes  of  friends  .of  his.  He  cashed 

the  c  hecks  at  the  saloon  of  Johnny  Ulman, 
Ninth  and  Locust  Streets,  and  at  the 
shop  of  a  Jewish  dothing-dealer  in  South 

Street. 

Harrison  happened  to  mention  to  an 
attendant  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital 
(as  the  almshouse  is  called)  that  his  pen- 
sion money  was  being  received  and  put 
away  for  him  by  his  friend  Laws.  Laws, 
being  appealed  to,  foolishly  replied  that 
he  had  no  money  belonging  to  Harrison. 
And  then  the  Pension  Commissioner  was 
infonned.  It  was  an  easy  matter, 
once  attention  was  directed  at  the  rascal, 
to  convict  him.  His  sentence  was  three 
,  years  in  the  Federal  j^rison  at  Atlanta, 
where  he  languishes  to-day. 

Annie  Laws  got  away.  No  one  sus- 
pected her.  The  investigation  of  her 
husband  was  not  extended  to  include 
his  family  —  the  Pension  Bureau  doesn't 
go  out  of  its  way  to  hunt  frauds.  But 
Annie  fifiUil'/  went  to  the  Federal  building 
with  her  husband  when  he  was  arrested, 
and  she  was  in  the  district-attorney's 
room  when  some  one  referred  to  her  as 
Annie  Laws. 

"Why,  that's  not  Annie  Laws!''  ex- 
claimed Bernard  Englander.  a  notary 
public  who  happened  to  be  in  the  room. 
"That's  Susan  Robinson.  I've  made  out 
her  pension  vouchers  many  a  time." 

But  before  the  authorities  took  in  the 
significance  of  the  thing,  Annie  had  de- 
parted. She  was  arrested  a  few  weeks 
later,  but  was  let  go  on  her  plea  that  she 
had  acted  under  duress  from  her  husband. 

A  TYPICAL  deserter's  CASE 

One  might  naturally  suppose  that  a 
soldier  against  whose  name  the  word 

"deserter"  stood  on  the  records  of  the 
War  Department  would  for  all  time  be 
barred  from  receiving  a  pension  from  the 
Government.  It  is  innocence  itself  that 
indulges  this  supposition.  During  the 
last  few  years  there  have  been  made 
thousands  of  corrections"  in  the  records 
of  the  Department  —  thousands  of  those 
embarrassing  entries  "deserter"  have  been 
erased,  this  deepest  of  all  stains  on  the 
honor  of  a  soldier  removed,  and  the 
"eteran  has  been  made  the  recipient  of 


the  nation's  gratitude  in  substantial  f^^ 
Sometimes  this  is  done  through  the  :t- 

ation  of  laws  so  contrived  that  a  t 
j>erjury  makes  them   n\-:u'lable  for 
use  of  any  culprit;  sonn  limcs  it  i? :  I 
plished  by  special  acts  oi  Congit>9.  I 
We  have  pleasure  In  presenting  a :  , 
trait  of  Thomas  Sale,  who  lives  at : 
Christian  Street,  Philadelphia,  and  ? 
is  drawing  a  pension  of  $15  a  mot- 
Mr.  Sale  was  a  deserter.    He  is  only  , 
of  many  thousands  of  those  who 
lieving  discretion  to  be  the  better ; 
of  vator,  are  living  in  old  age  and  is 
enjoyment  of  a  forgiving  GovfsoDc: 
bounty. 

Sale  for  Savage,  :?s  his  name  appf. 
to  have  been  during  war-time'^  l:^: 
Sixth-ninth  Pennsylvania  VoIuntte^ 
fore  his  time  was  up.    He  sa^^  th^ 
enlisted  in  the  navy  and  served  « 
U.  S.  Ss.  North  CariAina,  Potomac, : 
Oswego.   There  is  a  law  that  rehV^i 
veteran  from  the  charge  of  deserti- 
case  it  can  "be  made  to  appear"  Lb;  . 
reenlisted  somewhere  witiiin  four  mor* 
Naturally,  Sale  reenlisted   in    the  l;' 
within  four  months.   So  he  says,  vd 
he  has  now  convinced  the  anthorJ: 

We  have  no  wish  to  deprive  Mr.  5 ' 
alias  Mr.  Savage,  of  hi-    |>' nsion.  3 
has  a  benevolent  countenance,  anc  \ 
case  is  just  as  worthy  as  are  the  thou- 
of  others  who  claim  to  have  recnii.- 

But  one  is  tempted  to  ask  why  t 
misunderstood  veterans  waited  all  v 
years  before  applying  to  have  the  of' 
brious  epithet  ''deserter"  stricken 
against  their  names.  The  Civil  V 
ended  in  1865  —  and  most  of  Lbaa£  « 
dead  who  know  the  facts. 

HOW  CONGRESS  FALSIFIES  HISTOE^ 

Since  January,  iqoq,  more  than  : ' 
private  bills  have  been  introduced  :v  u 
f^ress  granting  honorable  disclhirges  1 
serlcrs.  On  one  day,  March  /j^  iyoy  < 
granting  honorable  discharges  io  1^7 ' 
serlers  were  introduced.  On  every  wri^ 
daybeti.ren  January  j,  iQio,  and  May  ■'■ 
except  on  three  days  only  (January  72d.  h 
ruary  5th.  and  April  29th),  brfh-  rrr. 
the  charge  of  desertion  were  presented  if- 1 ' 
gress  —  gj4  bills  in  122  days^  seven  a 
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ThSs  wholesale  adimsai<m  of  cowards 
and  ** bounty- jumpers"  to  pension  eligibil- 
ity is  a  subject  that  deserves  and  will 
have  a  chapter  by  itself  in  this  series  of 
articles.  It  b,  of  course,  an  outrage 
which  words  fail  adequately  to  charac- 
teri;^e.    Conscious  of  the  iniquity  of  the 


or  all  facts,&om  the  history  of  this  country; 

possible  to  create  a  whole  new  set  of 
facts  and  fabricate  a  history  in  de&ance 
of  actual  events. 
Indeed,  so  madly  extravagant,  so  msane, 

has  become  the  attitude  of  Congress 

toward  pension  claimants  that  it  some- 


proceeding,  the  form  of  these  enactments  times  goes  beyond  the  mere  correcting 

has  lately  been  changed,  so  that  now,  of  records  and  does  actually  undertake 

instead  of  explicitly  eiq>unging  the  dmrge  to  create  a  record  from  non-existent  facts, 

of.  desertion,  each  special  law  reads  that  Representative  Brownlow  of  Tennessee, 

'  shall  hereafter  be  held  and  considered  the  late  indefatigable  friend  of  the  veteran, 


WILLIAM   L\M  I  KTV  AND  HIS  SIGHTLESS  WIFE 

Not  long  afo  afforded  a  touching  illustration  for  the  Tht  Union  Veteran,  a  pension  paper  published  in  Green- 
field, Ohio.   Tht  Unhm  Vettran's  icmarks  under  this  picture  »j:  **  He  has  a  <li^  pending  under  the  general 

law,  but  the  iron-bound  nilea  made  and  cnforrcf)  by  the  tyrant  of  the  Pension  Bureau,  H.  Clay  Evans,  demands 
'mrdical  c\ndfncc  '  impossible  to  secure  ;  therefore  the  old  hero  is  rolitHil  of  the  j>en5ion  due  him  and  whi<  h  he 
so  richly  deserves."  WilUani  La£fcrty  owned  a  60- acre  farm  and  was  already  receiving  a  pension  of  lia  a  muntli. 
Tile  picture  and  Uie  The  Union  V^kraaft  t""""*"*  iUuatimte  the  prnlraiinnal  pemion  view  that  to  drmand 
evidenoe  is  to  rob  tlie  pensioner 


n 


to  have  been  honorably  discharged  from 
the  military  service  of  the  United  States. 

The  whole  proceeding  is  undouhtcdiy 
uncorT^titutional.  for  reas(»ns  which  will 
be  jjivcn  in  the  special  chapter.  The 
pardoning  power  is  not  vested  in  Congress. 
Nor  is  it  possible  by  any  legislative  act 
or  by  any  executive  or  judicial  act,  or 
by  all  combintfl.  to  obliterate  a  fact  in 
the  military  history  of  a  soldier.  If  it 
were  possible  for  Congress  to  destroy 
the  fact  that  a  soldier  had  deserted,  it  would 
be  possible  to  obliterate  any  other  fact, 


who  will  receive  special  attention  later 
in  these  articles,  was  one  of  those  not 
satisfied  to  improve  history  as  events 
made  it;  he  wii*;  ambitious  to  create 
history  dc  mno.  A  sample  of  Mr.  Brown - 
low's  activity  in  this  direction  is  presented 
by  the  bill  a  facsimile  of  whidi  is  printed 
on  page  13496. 

Tt  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  entitled :  '  A 
bill  to  correct  the  military  record  of 
Bradford  Whaley."  Now,  Bradford 
W'haley  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
begin  any  military  record;  and,  while 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTxVTIVE& 

UkY  17,  mo. 

Mr.  BrowM/Ow  iiitroducetl  tlie  following  bill:  whicli  was  rcferrod  to. the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  primed. 


A  BILL 

To  correct  Uiv  iiiilitury  record  oi  linidford  Whaley. 

J  lie  it  eii(ic/((l  lnj  lliv  Sctt  U^  mal  JJouae  of  liepresetUa- 

2  liva  of  the  LJiuUd  Slides  oj  Ajuvrla:  in  Conijrcils  (lik'ietnbledt 

3  That  the  SeciX'tarv  t»l  \\  ar  be,  and  he  is  heieh\  ,  authorized 

4  ;nul  directed  tw  enter  the  niitne  n{  Hradlurd  Whalev  as  a 

5  private  of  (Jonipniiy  K,  KIcveiith  lu  innient  Tennessee  Vol- 
l>  uiih'i4*  <J«valrv,  and  Issue  to  him  an  lionorah1<'  di^iehar^re.^ 

ONE  WAY  OF  BECOMING  A  VETERAN 


the  modest  Congressman  affected  only 
to  correct,  he  wa«  rea,]\y  endowing  Mr. 
Whaley  with  a  wholly  new  record,  for 
the  bill  directs  the  Sec  retary  of  War  to 
enter  Mr.  Wha ley's  name  on  th^^  of 
tlic  iith  Tennessee  Volunteer  t  a\alry 
and  simultaneously  to  tender  hira  an 
honorable  discharjje. 

Mr.  Brownlow's  a(  ti\ities  have  ceased. 
He  died  a  few  months  ago.   it  is  a  pity, 


bi^ouse  long  as  he  doarishcd  as  a  cor- 
rector of  destinies,  it  was  unnecessary 

for  an\-  man  to  go  to  the  front  and  fight 

and  bleed  for  a  record.  A  fiat  of  Conpress, 
issiird  at  the  Tennessee  member's  behest, 
sulliced  to  reach  back  forty-five  years 
and  then  in  one  sentence  span  all  the 
labors,  sufferings,  and  i)erils  of  actual 
wrir  service,  and  tinally  discharge  the 
"veteran  "  with  honor  from  an  organi- 
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zation  which  had  long  agu  ceasc<I  to 
exist.  Congress  showed  much  restraint 
in  this  matter:  It  might  just  fts  well 
have  made  Mr.  Whaley  a  Revolutionary 
patriot. 

Two  private  pension  bills  passed  by 
Congress  this  year  President  Taft  vetoed. 
One  (Senate  4.671)  midertook  to  amend 

the  record  of  Aaron  Cornish;  it  decreed 
that  he  should  hereafter  lie  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  honorably  discharged 
from  the  97th  New  York  Voltmteer  In- 
fantry. The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Cornish 
was  dismissed  from  tlie  >er\  ice  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  T862,  by  competent  authorit\ . 

The  other  (Senate  752)  decreed  that 
Charles  J.  Smith  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  honorably  discharm  d  from 
Company  F.  Third  Xcw  Jer-c  \  \  ulunteer 
Cavalry.  The  fact  is.  Charles  J.  Smith 
never  belonged  to  the  regiment  and  was 
never  honorably  discharged  from  it.  He 
had  been  ordered  to  join  it.  but  failed  to 
do  so.  The  service  from  which  he  dis- 
loyally absented  himself  was  [>erlormed 
by  another  soldier. 

Such  are  the  perversions  of  history  in 
which  Congress  is  continuously  enijaged. 

Glance  throui^h  any  report  of  any 
Pension  Committee,  either  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  of  the  Senate. 
Observe  the  grounds  on  whidi  pensi<m 
money  i«  ijivcn  away. 

Ilie  Senate  Committee  on  Pensions' 
report  on  Calendar  Xo.  409,"'  presented 
March  17th,  this  jwar,  picked  up  at 
random,  opens  of  itself  to  page  J*.  The 
eye  is  greeted  by  favorable  recommenda- 
tions lor  peiihions  in  favor  of  George 
Brough,  of  Spring  City,  San  Pete  County, 
Utah;  Philip  Smith,  of  Hebcr  City; 
James  Carlile,  Hcber  City;  and  .Alexander 
Robertson,  of  Si)ringville  all  of  whom 
are  stated  to  have  served  twenty- three 
days  in  1853  against  the  Indians.  The 
company  to  which  they  bclonge«l  was  not 
part  of  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States,  but  its  hh  ihIxts  were  paifl  by  the 
state  of  Utah,  and.  inasmuch  as  the 
State  was  subsequently  reimbursed  by 
the  United  States  for  such  payment,  who 
roulcf  he  so  unreasonable  as  to  insist  on 
the  point  that  the  Federal  Ciovernment  is 
not  liable  ?   Xo  wounds,  sicknc»s,  or  dis- 


ahiliiies  are  alleged.  The  pensions  were 
granted. 

Next  follows  a  recoounendation  m 

favor  of  Richard  H.  Humphries  of  Wash- 
ington County,  Tennessee,  who  served 
a  year  in  the  war  with  Spain.  He  alleges 
rheumatism.  The  records  of  the  War 
Department  fail  to  show  treatment  for 
rheumatism  during  service.  Humphries's 
claim  had  been  rejected  h)  the  Pension 
Bureau  September  4,  1909,  and  on  appeal 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
reaffirmed  the  rejection.  However,  three 
witnesses  testified  that  Mumphries  did 
contract  rheumatism  in  t!ie  service,  and 
Humphries  states  tliat  three  others,  mem- 
bers of  his  company,  knew  of  his  having 
rheumatism  in  the  service  —  but  they 
have  died  and  he  cannot  procure  their 
testimony.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Pensions  reports  its  conclusion  '*that  it 
caimot  be  said  that  the  soldier  did  twrl 
contract  rheumati.sm  in  the  service";  it 
is  "incline<l  to  resolve  whatever  doubt 
there  may  be  in  the  soldier's  favor,  and 
respectfully  recommends  that  he  be  al- 
lowed a  pension  of  $12  a  month." 

Xcxt.  the  pension  of  the  needy  widow 
of  a  naval  officer  of  lonij.  acli\i,  and 
distinguished  service  in  war  and  in  peace 
is  increased  from  $30  to  $40  a  month. 
May  she  live  long  to  enjoy  it. 

Xext  comes  the  case  of  Corporal  Clar- 
ence \V.  Davis,  thirty  years  old.  West 
Alexandria,  Preble  County,  O.  While 
"absent  from  duty  upon  pass  for  his 
own  pleasure."  he  was  run  over  by  a 
lornmotive  and  his  riiiht  foot  was  cut  off. 
He  is  given  $40--  the  same  pension  as  the 
widow  of  the  aforementioned  hero  of  forty- 
eight  years'  service  and  forty  battles,  pro* 
mot(  d  for  ronspicuous  bravery. 

Tin  n  (  )me<  thv  case  of  Captain  Morgan 
J.  1  readway,  Deivinta,  Lee  County,  Ky. 
Captain  Treadway  valorously  led  a  com- 
pan>  from  Kentucky  in  the  direction  of 
the  Spanish  enem\ .  getting  as  far  as 
Annistt)n.  .Ala.,  where  he  alleges  that  he 
*' contracted  severe  colds,  resulting  in 
tonsilitis.*'  "The  medical  records  of  the 
War  Department  are  silent  as  to  treatment 
during  service,"  obscr\*cs  the  report,  which 
also  notices  tliat  tho  Pension  Bureau  had 
rejected  the  CajHain's  claim  for  a  iK-u.-^iun 
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PRETTY  POST-CARD  AND  POUTE  REMARKS  SENT  TO  AN  HONEST  PENSION  COM- 
MISSIONER BY  A  WRONGED  PATRIOT -THE  COMMISSIONER  WANTED  EVIDENCE! 

and  that  il  had  refused  (could  il  have  been  Xcxt,  L.  Tlacc  Boslwic  k,  1126  Wash- 

contemptuously?)  reconsideration  of  the  ington  Street,  Iowa  City,  la.,  is  given  $50 

same.    However,  the  Senate  Committee  per  month.   His  claim  is  that  he  wrenched 

feels  that  any  "doubt  may  penerou>ly  be  hi-   hark   carrying  a  mcss-che>t,  while 

resolved  in  hi-  favor"  and  puts  him  down  liiihtiiii,'  the  Spaniards  lin  Florida)  in  iSg8. 

for  $20  a  month.  '1  he  Pension  iiureau  ha.-?  iwicc  rejected 
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his  claim,  but  he  is  in  failing  health  and 
the  Senators  are  "satisfied  that  the  serious 
affliction  of  the  claimant  may  have  origi- 
nated in  his  military  service,  and  therefore 
recommend  the  allowance  of  a  pension 
of  S^o  a  month." 

The  next  following  bill  gives  a  retired 
regular  S24  a  month  for  varicose  veins. 

The  next  gives  $30  a  month  to  the  widow 
of  an  officer  killed  in  the  Philippines  by  the 
accidental  discharge  of  a  rifle. 


The  next  gives  a  monthly  $12  to  a 
Sjxmish-war  veteran  for  general  debility 
''not  clearly  proved"  to  be  of  service 
origin,  but  believed  to  be  due  to  ** intol- 
erance of  solar  heat."  .And  yet  William 
J.  Hemby  came  from  Pitt  County.  North 
Carolina. 

Then  we  read  the  story  of  Peter  Walsh, 
of  Providence.  R.  I.  Walsh  was  dis- 
charged from  the  regular  army  June  11, 
1901,  on  account  of  weak  mind  causing 


inability  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  sol- 
dier. Walsh  had  been  struck  on  the  head 
with  a  rifle  in  a  quarrel  with  another 
soldier,  Charles  N.  Beck,  at  \'ictoria, 
P.  I.,  on  January  24.  1900.  The  evidence 
at  the  trial  of  Beck  showed  that  Walsh 
had  provoked  the  assiiult.  Walsh  had 
also  been  in  the  ho.spital  under  treatment 
for  syphilis.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Pensions  took  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
Walsh's  aflliction  can  hardly  be  said  to 


I 


have  been  contracted  in  the  line  of  duty, 
but  gave  him  a  pension  of  Si 2  a  month. 

Why  go  on?  All  this  is  taken  page  In- 
page  from  a  late  Pension  Committee 
report  casually  picked  up  and  opened  at 
random  a  re[K)rt,  moreover,  of  the 
most  conservative  of  the  three  b<Klies 
dealing  with  pensions  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee. Any  one  can  see  for  himself 
what  is  going  on.  Write  to  your  Congress- 
man, a.sking  him  to  mail  you  a  copy  of 
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HON.  P<»RTKR  J.  Mi(  TMUKR.  OF  Nokl  M  DAKOTA 
lluiinnan  •>(  the  Srrutr  ('(unmiltcc  <ia  iViutoos 


any  report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Invalid  Pensions,  which  handles  Civil 
War   cajies   particularly,   and    you  will 


l'hoiu,(r*(4>  by  CliB«<tir>ti 

Ho\    NMHW  H   SCOir.  OK  UKST  VIRGINIA 
Acting  Chaimun  r4  thr  Srnair  Commiiicr  on  Pm«iaii< 


obtain  a  much  more  interesting  piece  of 
reading  than  is  this  article. 

Something  was  said,  earlier  in  this 
article,  regarding  the  laxity  of  i>ension 
methods  in  the  cases  of  widows.  'J'his 
magazine  could  be  filled  with  instances 
in  which  the  true  purpose  of  the  pen- 
sion system  has  been  perverted  in  this 
respect. 

Levi  S.  Sparks,  a  private  of  Company 
I,  I22d  Illinois  Volunteers,  married  a 
woman  named  Amelia  C.  Ginke  on  June 
20,  1868.    The  couple  separated;  she  di.s- 


HON.  PHoMAS  W   llRADLKV.  oK  NEW  VOKK 
'llir    »iiMirr»'   «|irrial  (rirnd  nn    thr    ll'lu-r    Commiltrr  nn 
Invalid  IVn«iim» 

appeared  and  was  said  to  have  died.  She 
did  not  die:  she  has  not  died  yet;  she 
is  living  in  Peoria.  III.,  as  the  wife  of  a 
man  named  John  Schwartz.  Ten  years 
after  his  wife  left  him.  Si)arks  went  through 
a  form  of  marriage  with  a  lady  whom 
the  United  Stales  Ciovemment  now  chtM)ses 
to  regard  as  his  widow.  Doubtless  with 
justice,  for  Maria  L.  "Sparks"  at  least 
lived  with  her  veteran  till  he  died.  Still, 
considering  that  she  "married"  him  fifteen 
years  after  the  war  was  over,  it  is  not 
clear  why  the  Pension  Office  should  pay 
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her,  as  it  does,  $12  a  month.  She  didn't 
go  to  the  war  herself,  though  that  was  no 
fault  of  hers;  she  was  only  three  years 
old  when  President  Lincoln  called  for 
volunteers.  She  had  no  relatives  in  the 
war,  so  far  as  the  record  shows.  It  does 
not  appear  that  she  suffered,  or  suffers, 


I 
I 

w 

from  the  war.  So  liberal  is  the  (lovern- 
ment's  idea  of  its  duty  to  the  old  soldiers 
that  if,  in  the  future.  John  Schwartz  of 
Peoria  were  to  ai)i)ly.  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  for  years  supported  the  law- 
ful wife  of  a  veteran  whose  pension  had 
been  collected  by  an  illegal  relict,  he 
would  probably  receive  sympathetic  con- 
>  siderati<m. 


There  are  on  the  rolls  thousands  of 
"widows"  —  many  of  them  cases  of 
questionable  and  even  sinister  color  — 
never  legally  married  to  the  veterans  in 
whose  name  they  draw  pensions.  Some 
will  be  name<l  in  succeeding  articles. 
There  are  thousands  more  of  widows  who 


married  their  veterans  \ears  after  the 
war. 

Mrs.  Katie  V.  Kellogg  of  Marcellus 
Mich.,  is  the  widow  (since  1906)  of  Captain 
William  J.  Kellogg,  sometime  of  Company 
H,  i52d  New  York  \'olunteers.  WTien 
the  couple  was  married,  in  1891,  he  was 
sixty-eight  years  old  and  infirm.  She 
was  thirty-sfven.    The  war  ha<i  bren  ovrr 
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I  HOMAS  SALK.  « »F  PHlLADKl.l'HI  A 

\\1u)  deserted  frum  the  Sixly  ninth  Pennsylvania  \'ulunteer»,  but 
who  Uraws  a  pen^k>n     $15  a  raonlh 


THK  I.A  i  r  WALTER  P    UKi  >\\  \ l.i  )\V 
The  Tenncsiec  Concrruman  wh  got  pcDsiun>  tot  many  a  Jcserter 
and  cam  I  -ftJIowcr 


11   ti  i-tn  h  1 

A  (  OLORKI)  PATRIOT 
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SERr.KANT  MAJ<  IK  J<  »H\  Mi  ELKoV 
One  N'rgru  vclcran  enjoyxd  6vc  pensions,  three  u(  them  in  (he      Eiiilur  Mnce  ihr  .\<iluniiti  Tribunt,  the  particu'ar  organ 

of  the  peMi<in-a<ent     It  eiists  tu  eocounce  tlaimants 


name  ul  de.id  lutdier* 
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SOMK  f)F  THK  HrNPRKDS  OF  THOl  SANHS  <IK  I  ILKS  IN  THK  I'KNSInN  ol  FK  K 

FIvidcnre  in  thrsr  rast-s  ami  even  ihi-  names  of  ihe  f>cnj>ioners  are  scrupulously  withheld  from  the  public 

which  pays  the  hills 


for  twenty-seven  years.  With  what  jus- 
lite  does  Katie  \'.  Kellogg?  draw  $12  a 
month  from  the  Ciovernment? 

Helen  L.  Fitch  lives  with  a  son  by  her 
first  marriage  in  his  comfortable  home, 
and  owns  a  tract  of  land;  but  she  is  given 
a  dollar  a  day  by  the  Government  of  the 
L'nited  Slates  because  she  took  a  veteran 
as  a  second  husband,  seventeen  years 
after  the  close  of  the  (^*vil  War. 

Mary  Ann  Shircy.  the  widow  of  Jacob 
Shirey  of  Companies  D  and  (j.  82d 
Pennsylvania  Infantry,  failetl  to  secure 
a  |)cn.sion  when  her  husband  died,  though 
a  special  examiner  of  the  Pension  Bureau 
was  assigned  to  help  her  prove  that  his 
death  was  attributable  to  his  service. 
So.  in  igo2.  she  marrietl  another  veteran, 
David  Hoover,  once  of  Company  F,  134th 
Pennsylvania  Infantry.  She  now  receives 
a  pension  on  account  of  H(K)ver's  nine 
months'  service  forty  years  before  she 
married  him. 

Surely,  enough  has  been  said  to  justify 
the  suspicion  that  this  matter  of  pensions 
deserves  looking  into.  A  sum  sufficient 
to  supjx)rt  all  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  the  country  for  two  years  or  to 
run  its  public  schools  for  six  months 


must  not  every  year  be  spent  in  ways  so 
criminally  careless  as  these.  The  honor 
of  the  veterans'  roster  must  not  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  thus  ignobly  blotted. 

The  Remedy?  Ves.  indeed,  there  is 
one.  Ves.  indeed,  it  is  possible  to  apply 
the  awakened  common-sense  of  the  nation 
to  a  task  even  so  delicate  as  the  reform 
of  the  Pension  Office. 

What  that  remedy  is  will  ap|>ear  later 
on  as  this  scries  of  articles  progresses. 
But  here  it  may  at  least  be  said  that 
reform  will  at  the  outset  demand: 

That  the  records  of  the  Pension  Office 
and  the  War  Department  be  open  to  public 
inspection; 

That  no  further  extravagant  pension 
legislation  be  enacted; 

That  no  private- pension  bill  be  passed 
till  the  name  of  the  beneficiary  and  his 
claim  shall  have  been  published  in  the 
community  in  which  he  lives. 

The  pension  snowball  has  rolled  up 
into  a  burden  ten  times  as  big  as  it 
was  forty-five  years  ago.  It  is  time 
to  stop  it;  time,  first,  to  blow  the  hot 
breath  of  publicity  upon  it,  and  then  to 
try  those  more  drastic  measures  which 
wise  men  apply  even  to  a  beautiful  and 
necessary  thing  that  has  grown  loo  big. 


CHAPTERS  FROM  MY  EXPERIENCE 
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THE  FI  NDAMKNTAL  I'KINCIPLES  OF  MY  LIKE  -IU)W  1  HAVE  DE.\i;r  FRANKLY  WITH 
SOLTlUaiN  WHITE  MEN.  WITH  NORTHERN  WHITE  MEN.  AND  WITH  MY  OWN 
RACE.  AND  HOW  I  CAME  TO  KNOW  THE  HEAR'I'S  OF  MY  OWN  PEOPLE 

BY 

BOOKER  T.  WASlIINdTOX 

["Up  from  Slavery."  which  has  been  translated  into  almost  all  living  languages, 
even  into  some  of  the  languages  of  India,  is  mainly  the  story  of  .\fr.  Washington's 
life  up  to  the  time  that  he  began  his  career  at  Tuskegee.  In  these  articles  he  continues 
his  autobiography,  in  a  broader  way  and  into  his  wider  career  as  the  leader  of  his 
race  and  as  a  national  figure  in  American  life.- -The  KDiTOk.s.l 


ONE  of  the  first  questions  that  I       It  may  seem  strange  that  a  man  who  had 

had  to  answer  for  myself  after  startecl  out  with  the  humble  purpose  of 

be^nning  my  work  at  Tuskegee  establishing  a  little  Negro  industrial  sch(X)l 

was  how  I  was  to  tieal  with  public  opinion  in  a  small.  Southern  country-town  should 

on  the  race  question.  find  himself,  to  any  great  extent,  either 


MR.  WASHINGTON  AND  HIS  SKCRtTARY.  MR.  KMMETT  J.  SCOIT 
"I  have  nrvrr  at  any  lime  asked  or  expected  that  any  one  !sh<iui<l  f«)rgel  that  I  am  a  Negro" 
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MK   \V\sh|\(;t<»N  in 

"  I  Iraronl  \<mg  lh.it  in  nluratiim.  s»  in  olhrr  ll'inK^.  nolhini: 
but  hoor>t  wiirk  U'-t^;  (rauil  jn<l  sh.im  orr  btvml  !•>  In-  <J<-ln  In)  in 
Ihc  rfhi" 


MK    \V\^H|M.r'>\  |\  Itfii 

"I  .icirrmmri).  Iir-l.  thjl  I  »h<«il.l  al  ^11  linM-«  («•  (crtntly  Jrjnk 
in-l  h<«>r»l  in  'ir  >lin(  »ilh  rj<  h  <4  ihr  three  cla»ir^  o(  ltru\it  »iUi 
wliiiii  I  mA'  tiring  br^Mighl  in  t<«Ui.l" 


helped  or  hindered  in  his  work  by  what  the 
general  public  was  thinking  and  saung 
about  any  of  the  large  social  or  educa- 
tional problems  of  the  day.  But  such  was 
the  case  at  that  time  in  Alabama;  and  so 
it  was  that  I  had  not  gone  very  far  in  my 
work  before  I  found  myself  trying  to 
formulate  clear  and  definite  answers  to 
Si)me  very  fundamental  questions. 

The  questions  came  to  me  in  this  way: 
Colored  peo{)le  wanted  to  know  why  I 
proposed  to  teach  their  children  to  work. 
They  said  that  they  and  their  parents  had 
been  compelled  to  work  for  two  hundretl 
and  fifty  years,  and  now  they  wanted 
their  children  to  go  to  school  so  that  they 
might  be  free  and  live  like  the  white 


IHE  HorsK  |\  N»AI.I»K.\.  W  VA  .  I\  WMKU  MR  WASH- 
IN<;n)N  I.1VKI>  WHKN  HK  BKi.AN  TKAl  HINC. 

folks  without  working.  That  was  the 
way  in  which  the  average  colored  man 
looked  at  the  matter. 

Some  of  the  Southern  white  j^eople,  on 
the  contrary,  were  op|>osed  to  any  kind 
of  education  oi  the  Xegn).  Others  in- 
(juireti  whether  1  was  merely  going  to 
train  preachers  and  teachers,  or  whether 
I  proix)scd  to  furnish  them  with  trainol 
servants. 

Some  of  the  |)eopIe  in  the  North  under- 
st(M)d  that  I  pro|)osed  to  train  the  Xegro 
to  be  a  mere  "hewer  of  wood  and  drawer 
of  water."  and  fearcti  that  my  school 
would  make  no  etTort  to  prefxire  him  to 
take  his  place  in  the  community  as  a  man 
and  a  citizen. 

Of  course  all  these  dilTerent  views  about 
the  kind  uf  education  that  the  Negro 
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l'lKi(<i:n|'h  by  J.  A.  IMniutk 

"The  culurcd  |*eu|>lc  wanlrd  thi'ir  rhildren  in  go  to  sch(M>l  so  that  thry  might  be  free  and  live  like  the 

white  folks,  without  working" 


ought  or  ought  not  to  have  were  deeply 
tinged  with  ratial  and  sectional  feelings. 
The  rule  of  the  "carjjet-bag'*  government 
had  just  come  to  an  end  in  Alabama. 
The  masses  of  the  white  people  were 
very  bitter  against  the  Negroes  as  a  result 
of  the  excitement  and  agitation  of  the 
Reconstruction  j)eriod. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  colored  people 
—  who  had  recently  lost,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  their  place  in  the  politics  of  the 
state  —  were  greatly  discouraged  and  dis- 
heartened. Many  of  them  feared  that 
they  were  going  to  be  drawn  back  into 
slavery.  .At  this  time  also  there  was 
still  a  great  deal  of  bitterness  Ix'tween  the 
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'I  ol»sorved  th.1t  a>  a  result  of  2>o  years  of  slavery,  the  two  races  had  become  bound  togt-lher  in  intimate  ways 

that  |ie4ipie  outside  uf  the  South  could  not  understand" 
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North  and  the  South  in  regard  to  any- 
thing that  concerned  political  matters. 

I  found  myself,  as  it  were,  at  the  angle 
where  these  opposing  forces  met.  I  saw 
that,  in  carrying  out  the  work  that  I  had 
planned.  I  was  likely  to  l)e  opfK)sed  or 
criticized  at  some  point  by  each  of  these 
parties.  On  the  other  hand.  I  saw  just  as 
clearly  that  in  order  to  succeed  I  must  in 
some  way  secure  the  support  and  s)nm- 
pathy  of  each  of  them. 

I  knew,  for  example,  that  the  South  was 
poor  and  the  North  was  rich.    I  knew 


South  was  going  to  succeed  unless  it 
finally  won  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
the  best  white  people  in  the  South.  I 
knew  also  —  what  many  Northern  people 
did  not  know  or  understand  —  that  how- 
ever much  they  might  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  educating  the  Negro,  deep  down  in  their 
hearts  the  Southern  white  people  had  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  toward  the  Negro  race; 
and  I  was  convinced  that  in  the  long  run 
any  sound  and  sincere  elTort  that  was  made 
to  help  the  Negro  was  going  to  have  the 
Southern  white  man's  support. 


illK  >ITK  OF  TlSKF.r.Kl.  IS^  n  I  l  l  l  .  n   WAS  IIKsr  lutU.Hl 

Twi»  of  ihr  )>uildinK>i  air  still  in  usr  as  dDrmiioric-* 


that  Northern  people  believed,  as  the 
South  at  that  lime  did  not  believe,  in  the 
power  of  education  to  inspire,  to  uplift, 
and  to  regenerate  the  masses  of  the  people. 
I  knew  that  the  North  was  eager  to  go 
forward  and  comj)lete.  with  the  aid  of 
education,  the  work  of  liberation  which 
hail  been  begun  with  the  sword,  and  that 
Northern  people  would  be  willing  tind 
glad  t<^  give  their  support  to  any  sch(M)l 
or  other  agency  that  proposed  to  do  this 
work  in  a  really  funtlamental  way. 

It  was,  at  the  same  time,  plain  to  me 
that  no  efTort  put  forth  in  behalf  of  the 
members  of  mv  own  raie  who  were  in  the 


Finally.  I  had  faith  in  the  gotnl  common- 
sense  of  the  masses  of  m\'  own  race.  I 
felt  ctjnfident  that,  if  I  were  actually  on  the 
right  track  in  the  kind  of  e<lucation  that 
I  proix)sed  to  give  them  and  at  the  siime 
time  remaineil  honest  and  sincere  in  all  m)- 
dealings  with  them.  I  was  bound  to  win 
their  supfxirt.  not  only  for  the  school  that 
I  had  started,  but  for  all  that  I  had  in  my 
mind  to  do  for  them. 

Still  it  was  often  a  puzzling  and  a  trying 
problem  to  determine  how  best  to  win 
and  hold  the  respect  of  all  three  of  these 
classes  of  people,  each  of  which  looked  with 
such  different  eves  and  from  such  widelv 
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different  jwints  of  view  at  what  I  was 
attempting?  to  do.  The  temi)tation  which 
presented  itself  to  me  in  my  dealings  with 
these  three  classes  of  people  was  to  show 
each  proup  the  side  of  the  subject  that  it 
would  be  most  willing  to  look  at, and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  keep  silent  about  those 
matters  in  regard  to  which  they  were  likely 
to  differ  with  me.  There  was  the  ten.|)ta- 
tion  to  say  to  the  while  man  the  thing  that 


THE  CHAJ'K.I.  Ar  ri>K.M.KK 

the  white  man  wanted  to  hear;  to  say  to 
the  colored  man  the  thing  that  he  wanted  to 
hear;  to  say  one  thing  in  the  North  and 
another  in  the  South. 

Perhaps  I  should  have  yielded  to  this 
temptation  if  I  had  not  jx'rceivefl  that 
in  the  long  run  I  should  be  found  out, 
and  that  if  I  hojjcd  to  do  anything  of 
lasting  value  f(»r  my  own  jR'ople  or  for  the 
South  I  must  lirst  get  down  to  bed-rock. 
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EX-CONllRKSSMAN  kDllKK  l   SMALLS  TRE.\.Sl'RER  WARREN  LCXVAN.  'I  I  SKEf.EE 

"  I  haei  failh  in  ihf  R«x>d  omimon -sense  of  the  masM-s  of  my  own  rare" 


here  is  a  stor>'  of  an  old  colored  min- 
%  which  I  am  fond  of  telling,  that 
tratcs  what  I  mean.    The  old  fellow 
trying  to  explain  to  a  Sunday-school 


class  how  it  was  and  why  it  was  that 
Pharaoh  and  his  party  were  drowned 
when  they  were  trying  to  cross  the  Red 
Sea,  and  how  it  was  and  why  it  was  that 
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an<l  editors  t>f  Negro  nt-wspajHTs  " 


the  Children  of  Israel  crossed  over  dry- 
shod.    He  explained  it  in  this  wise: 

"When  the  first  party  came  along  it 
was  early  in  the  morning  and  the  ice  was 
hard  and  thick,  and  the  first  party  had  no 


trouble  in  crossing  over  on  iht  j 
when  Pharaoh  and  his  party  carocii 
sun  was  shining  on  the  ice.  and  irb 
got  on  the  ice  it  broke,  and  thry ' 
and  got  drowned."  i 
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Now  there  happened  to  bp  in  this  class 
a  yoims;  colored  man  who  had  had  consider- 
able schooling,  and  this  young  fellow  turned 
to  the  old  minister  and  said: 

*'Now,  Mr.  Minister,  I  do  not  understand 
that  kind  of  explanation.  I  have  been 
going  to  school  and  have  been  studying 
all  these  conditions,  and  niy  geograph} 
teadies  me  that  ice  does  not  freeze  within 
a  certain  distance  of  the  equator." 

The  old  minister  replied:  "Now,  T'se 
been  expecting  something  just  like  this. 
There's  always  some  fellow  ready  to  spile 
all  the  theoIog>%  The  time  I'se  talkin' 
about  was  before  they  had  any  jogeiphies 
or  'quaters  cither." 

Now  this  old  man,  in  his  plain  and  simple 
way,  was  tr\ing  to  brush  aside  all  arti- 
ficiality and  to  get  d(j\vn  to  bed-rock. 
So  it  was  with  me.  There  have  always 
been  a  number  of  educated  and  clever 
persons  among  my  race  who  are  able  to 
make  plausible  and  fine^unding  state- 
ments atxnit  all  the  different  phases  of  the 
Negro  problem,  but  I  saw  clearly  that 
I  should  have  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  old  preacher  and  start  on  a  solid 
baas  in  order  to  succeed  in  the  work  that 
I  had  undertaken. 

So,  after  thinking  the  matter  all  out  as  I 
have  described,  I  made  up  my  mind 
definitely  on  one  or  twofundamental  points. 
I  determined : 

First,  that  I  vliould  at  all  times  be  per- 
fectly frank  and  honest  in  deaiinp;  with 
each  of  the  three  classes  of  people  that  1 
have  mentioned; 

Second,  that  I  should  not  depend  upon 
any  "short-cuts"  or  expedinits  merely 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  temjxjrary  jx)pu- 
iarity  or  advantage,  whether  for  the  time 
bdng  such  action  brought  me  popularity 
or  the  reverse.  With  these  two  points 
clear  before  me  as  my  creed,  I  began  going 
forward. 

One  thing  which  gave  me  faith  at  the 
outset  and  increased  my  confidence  as  I 
went  on  was  the  insight  which  I  early 
gained  into  the  arfiinl  relations  of  the 
races  in  the  South.  1  observed,  in  the 
first  place,  that  as  a  result  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  sla\(  r\  the  two  races 
had  become  bound  together  in  intimate 
ways  that  people  outside  of  the  South  could 


not  understand,  and  of  which  the  white 
people  and  colored  people  themselves  were 
perhaps  not  fully  conscious.  More  than 
that,  I  porceived  that  the  two  races  needed 
each  other  and  that  for  many  years  to 
come  no  other  laborins?  class  of  people 
would  be  able  to  fill  the  phuc  occupied 
by  the  Negro  in  the  liie  of  the  Soulhern 
white  man. 

I  saw  il  )  one  change  that  had  been 
brought  about  as  a  result  of  freedom,  a 
change  which  many  Southern  white  men 
had,  it  seemed  to  me,  failed  to  see.  As 
long  as  slavery  existed,  the  white  man,  for 
his  own  protection  and  in  order  to  keep 
the  Xetrro  contented  with  his  condition 
of  servitude,  was  compelled  to  keep  him 
in  ignorance.  In  freedom,  however,  just 
the  reverse  condition  exists.  Now  the 
white  man  is  not  onl\-  free  to  as>!.>.t  the 
Neirro  in  elTort  to  rise,  but  he  has  every 
motive  oi  seii-iuterest  to  do  so,  since  to 
uplift  and  educate  the  Negro  would  reduce 
the  number  of  paupers  and  criminals  of 
the  rare  anff  inrrea*;c  the  number  and 
eliiciency  of  its  skilled  laborers. 

Clear  ideas  did  not  come  into  my  mind 
on  this  subject  at  once.  It  was  only 
gradually  that  I  gained  the  notion  that 
there  had  been  two  races  in  slavery; 
that  both  were  now  engaged  in  a  struggle 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  con- 
ditions; that  the  progress  of  each  meant 
the  afh'ancemrnt  of  the  other:  and  that 
an)thiiiL^  that  I  attempted  to  do  for  the 
members  of  my  own  race  would  be  of  no  real 
value  to  them  unless  it  was  of  equal 
value  to  the  members  of  the  white  race 
by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 

As  this  thought  got  hold  in  my  mind 
and  I  began  to  see  further  into  the  nature 
of  the  task  that  I  had  undertaken  to  per- 
form, much  of  the  political  agitation  and 
controversy  tliat  divided  the  North  from 
the  South,  the  black  man  from  the  white, 
began  to  look  unreal  and  artificial  to  me. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  people  who  carried  on 
|K)litical  campaigns  were  engagcxl  to  a  very 
large  extent  in  a  l>att!r  with  shadows,  and 
that  tlicsc  shadows  represented  the  preju- 
dices and  animosities  of  a  period  that  was 
now  past. 

On  the  contrary,  the  more  T  thought 
about  it.  the  more  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
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kind  of  work  that  I  had  undertaken  to  do 

was  a  very  real  sort  nf  thing.  Moreover, 
it  was  a  kind  of  work  which  tended  not  to 
divide,  but  to  unite,  all  the  opposing  ele- 
ments and  forces,  because  it  was  a  work 
of  construction. 

Having  l  ih  thus  far,  I  began  to  con- 
sider seriously  how  1  should  protccd  to 
gain  the  sympathy  of  each  of  the  three 
groups  that  1  have  mentioned,  for  the 
work  that  I  had  In  hand. 

I  determined,  first  of  all,  that  as  far  as 
possible  I  would  try  to  gain  the  active 
support  and  cooperation,  in  all  that  I 
undertook,  of  the  masses  of  my  own  race. 
With  this  in  view,  before  I  began  my 
work  at  Tuskcgee,  I  spent  sc\cral  weeks 
traveling  about  among  the  rural  com- 
munities of  Macon  County,  of  which 
Tuskegee  is  the  county-seat.  During  all 
this  time  I  had  an  opportunity  to  meet 
and  talk  individually  with  a  large  number 
of  pKJople  representinir  the  rural  classes, 
which  constitute  eighty  ]K;r  cent,  of  the 
Negro  population  in  the  South.  I  slept  in 
their  cabins,  ate  their  food,  talked  to  them 
in  their  churches,  and  discussed  with 
them  in  their  own  homes  their  difliculties 
anil  their  needs.  In  this  way  I  gained  a 
kind  of  knowledge  which  has  been  of  great 
value  to  me  in  all  my  work  since. 

As  years  went  on.  I  extended  these 
visits  to  the  adjoining  counties  and  ad- 
joining states.  Then,  as  the  school  at 
Tuskegee  became  better  known,  I  tock 
advantage  of  the  in\  itati()n>  that  came  to 
me  to  visit  inure  distant  [larts-  of  the 
country,  where  I  hud  an  opportunity  to 
learn  still  more  about  the  actual  life  of  the 
people  and  the  nature  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  they  were  «tnjggling. 

In  all  thi>,  my  }>ur]>ose  was  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  masses  of  the  people 
—  to  gain  their  confidence  so  that  I 
might  work  with  them  and  for  them. 

In  the  course  of  travel  and  observation 
I  became  more  and  more  impressed  with 
the  infiuence  that  the  organizations  which 
colored  people  have  formed  among  them- 
selves  exert  upon  the  masses  of  the  people. 

The  averr'i'r  man  outside  of  the  \e)^ro 
race  is  likely  to  assume  that  the  ten 
millions  of  cok>rcd  people  in  this  country 
are  a  mere  disorgankcd  and  heterogeneous 


collection  of  individuaJs,  herded  together 
under  one  statistical  label,  without  head 

or  tail,  and  with  no  conscious  common 
purpose.     Ihis  is  far  from  true.  Xhere 
axe  certain  common  interests  that  are 
peculiar  to  all  Negroes,  certain  channels 
through  which  it  is  possible  to  touch  and 
influence  the  whole  people.    In  my  stiidv 
of  the  race  in  what  I  may  call  its  organized 
capacity,  I  soon  learned  that  the  most 
influential  oiganization  among  Negroes  is 
the  Negro  church.   I  question  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  group  of  ten  millions  of 
people  anywhere,  not  exceptuig  the  Catho- 
lics, that 'can  be  so  readily  reached  and 
influenced  through  their  church  organic 
zations  as  the  ten  millions  of  Negroes  in  the 
United  States.    Of  these  millions  of  black 
people  there  is  only  a  vtry  small  percentage 
that  does  not  have  formal  or  informal 
connection  with  some  church.   The  prin- 
cipal church-groups  are:  T^aptists,  .\lrican 
Methodists.  African  Methodist  Ei)iseopal 
Zionists,  and  colored  Methodists,  to  which 
I  might  add  about  a  dozen  smaller  denom- 
inations. 

I  began  my  work  of  getting  the  support 
of  these  organizations  by  speaking  for 
lecturing,  as  they  arc  accustomed  to 
describe  it)  to  the  colored  people  in  the 
little  churches  in  the  country  surrounding 
the  school  at  Tuskegee.  When  later  I 
extended  my  journeys  into  other  and  more 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  I  began  to 
get  into  tcHu  h  with  the  leaders  in  the 
church  and  to  h  irn  something  about  the 
kind  and  extent  ot  inlluence  which  these 
men  exercise  through  the  cliurches  over 
the  masses  of  the  Negro  people. 

It  has  always  been  a  great  pleasure  to 
me  to  meet  and  to  talk  in  a  plain,  straight- 
forward way  with  the  rommon  people 
of  my  own  race  wherever  1  ha\e  been  able 
to  meet  them.  But  it  is  in  the  Negro 
churches  that  I  have  had  my  best  op- 
pi irhmitics  for  meeting  and  getting  ac- 
quainted with  them. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  attend  ser- 
vice in  1  rmity  Church,  Boston,  where  I 
heard  Phillips  Brooks.  I  have  attended 
service  in  the  Fifth  .Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  York,  where  I  heard  the 
late  Dr.  John  Hall.  I  have  attended  ser- 
vice in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  London. 
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I  have  visited  some  of  the  great  cathedrals 
in  Europe  when  service  was  being  held. 
But  not  any  of  these  services  have  had 

for  me  the  real  interest  that  certain 
services  amonir  my  own  people  have  had. 
Let  me  describe  the  type  of  the  service 
that  I  have  enjoyed  more  than  any  other 
in  all  my  experience  in  attending  church, 
whether  in  America  or  Europe. 

In  M.icon  County,  Ala.,  where  I  live, 
the  colored  people  have  a  kind  of  church- 
service  that  is  called  an  ''all-day-meeting." 
The  ideal  season  for  such  meetings  is  about 
the  middle  of  May.  The  chiirc  li-hou-c  flint 
I  have  in  mind  is  located  about  ten  miles 
from  town,  lo  get  the  most  out  of  the 
"all-day-meeting"  one  should  make  an 
early  start,  say  eight  o'clock.  During 
the  drive  one  drinks  in  the  fresh  fragrrince 
of  forests  and  wild  tiowers.  The  church- 
building  is  located  near  a  stream  of  water, 
not  far  from  a  large,  cool  spring,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  grove  or  primitive  forest. 
Here  the  colored  people  begin  to  come 
together  by  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Some  of  them  walk;  most  of 
llu'in  drive.  A  large  number  (oi-tu-  in 
buggies,  but  many  use  the  more  primitive 
wagons  or  rr^rts,  drawn  by  mules,  horses, 
or  oxen,  in  ihe:>c  conveyances  a  whole 
family,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest, 
makL>  the  journey  together.  All  bring 
baskets  of  food,  for  the  "all  rlay-mecting" 
is  a  kind  of  Sunday  picnic  or  festival. 
Preaching,  preceded  by  much  singing, 
begins  at  about  eleven  o'clock.  If  the 
building  is  n<'t  Iiriri  (nt)ugh,  the  ■>er\?rt:-r, 
are  held  out  undt  r  i  hc  trees.  Sometimes 
there  is  but  one  sermon;  sometimes  tlicre 
arc  two  or  three  sermons,  if  visiting 
ministers  are  present  The  sermon  over, 
there  i<  more  plantation  ^Ini^iiig.  A  col- 
lection is  taken  -  sometimes  twn  rol- 
lections  —  ihtn  comes  recess  for  dinner 
and  recreation. 

Sometimes  I  have  seen  at  these  "all- 
day-meetin?>^"  ris  many  as  three  thousand 
people  present.  No  one  goes  away  hun- 
gry. Large  baskets,  tilled  with  the  most 
tempting  spring  chicken  or  fresh  pork, 
fresh  \'egetables.  and  all  kinds  of  pies 
and  cake.s,  are  then  oj)ened.  The  people 
scatter  in  groups.  Sheets  or  lablc-clolhs 
are  spread  on  the  grass  under  a  tree  near 


the  stream.  Here  old  acquaintances  are 
renewed;  relatives  meet  members  of  the 
family  whom  they  have  not  seen  for  monthsv 

Strangers,  visitors,  every  one  must  be 
invited  by  some  one  else  In  dinner.  Kneel- 
ing on  the  fresh  grass  or  on  broken  branches 
of  trees  surrounding  the  food,  dinner  is 
eaten.  The  animals  are  fed  and  watered, 
and  then  at  about  three  o'clork  there  is 
ajiollur  sermon  or  two.  with  plenty  of 
singing  thrown  in;  then  another  collec- 
tion, or  perhaps  two.  In  between  these 
sermons  I  am  invited  to  speak,  and  am 
verv  glad  to  accept  the  invitation.  At 
about  live  o'clock  the  benediction  is  pro- 
nounced and  the  thousands  quietly  scatter 
to  their  homes  with  many  good- by s  and 
well-wishes.  This,  as  I  have  said,  is  ilie 
kind  of  church-service  that  I  like  he^t.  In 
the  opportunities  which  1  have  to  speak  to 
such  gatherings  I  feel  that  I  have  done 
some  of  my  best  work. 

In  carrying  out  the  policy  which  I 
formed  early,  of  making  use  of  every 
opportunity  to  speak  to  the  masses  of  the 
people,  I  have  not  only  visited  country 
churches  and  spoken  at  such  "all-day- 
meefinj^'^"  I    have    just  descrihefl, 

but  lor  years  1  have  made  it  a  practice  to 
attend,  whenever  it  has  been  possible  for 
me  to  do  so,  every  important  ministers' 
meeting.  I  have  also  made  it  a  prac  tice 
to  \-isit  town  and  city  churches  and  in  this 
way  to  get  acquainted  with  the  ministers 
and  meet  the  people. 

During  my  many  and  long  eamjxiigns 
In  the  North,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
money  to  carry  on  Tuskegec  Institute, 
it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction to  me,  after  I  have  spoken  in  some 
white  church  or  hall  or  at  some  banquet,  to 
go  directly  to  some  t-oltircd  rhvirc  h  for  a 
heart-to-heart  talk  wiih  my  own  people. 
The  deep  interest  that  they  have  shown  in 
my  work  and  the  warmth  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  colored  jwople  invariably 
re?f}<jnd  to  any  one  who  talks  to  them 
frankly  and  sincerely  in  regard  to  matters 
that  concern  the  welfare  of  the  race  make 
it  a  pleasure  to  speak  to  them. 

Many  times  on  these  trij>s  to  the  North, 
it  has  happened  that  colored  audiences 
have  waited  until  ten  or  el.evcn  o'clock  at 
night  for  my  coming.  This  does  not  mean 
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that  colored  people  may  not  attend  tlie 

other  meeting*  which  I  address,  but  means 
simpiv  that  thev  preiT  in  irt'^ft  to 
have  mc  to  speak  to  them  aiunc.  \V  ccn  ai 
last  I  have  becD  able  to  reach  the  dntfcfa  or 
the  hall  what  the  audience  was  gathered, 
it  has  been  «uch  a  pleasure  to  meet  them 
that  I  have  often  found  myself  standing 
on  my  feet  until  after  twelve  o'clock. 
No  one  thii^  has  given  me  mort  faith 
in  the  future  of  the  race  than  the  fact  that 
Xegro  audier.'"?"*  will  sit  for  two  hours 
or  more  and  listen  with  the  utmost  atten- 
tion to  a  serious  discusaoo  of  any  subject 
that  ha-  t  i  do  witii  their  interest  as  a 
people.  This  is  just  as  trje  of  the  un- 
lettered masses  as  it  is  of  the  more  highiy 
educated  few. 

Not  long  ago,  for  example.  I  ^Mke  to  a 
|ai|^  audience  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Cleveland.  O.  This  audience 
was  composed  for  the  most  part  of  white 
people,  and  the  meeting  continued  rather 
hte  into  the  n^t.  Immediately  after 
this  meetiog  I  was  driven  l->  the  largest 
colored  church  in  Clev  ]  ir.d.  where  I 
found  an  audience  oi  so  mething  like 
twenty-five  hundred  colored  people  wait- 
ing patiently  for  my  appearance.  The 
church-buiM'nz  was  crowded,  and  many  of 
ih(fSL'  present.  I  was  told,  liad  been  waiting 
for  two  or  three  hours. 

As  I  entered  the  building,  an  unusual 
scene  presented  itself.  Each  memijer  of 
the  nrHTVnrr  had  been  provided  with  a 
little  Arntrican  flag  and.  as  I  apj>eared  upon 
the  platform,  the  whole  audience  rose  to  it^ 
feet  and  began  waving  these  flags.  The 
reader  can.  perhaps,  imagine  the  picture 
-^tf  twenty-hvc  hundre<l  enthusiastic  people, 
each  of  whom  ia  wildly  waving  a  flag. 
The  scene  was  so  animated  and  so  unex- 
pected  that  it  made  an  impre>-ion  on  me 
that  I  shall  never  forget.  For  an  hour 
and  a  half  I  sf>?>kr  tn  ihis  audienrr.  ?,nd 
although  the  building  was  crowdeti  until 
there  was  apparently  not  an  inch  of  stand- 
ing-rtxim  in  it,  Marcely  a  single  person 
kit  the  church  during  this  time. 

.Another  way  in  which  I  have  gained  the 
confidence  and  support  of  the  millions  of 
my  race  has  been  in  meeting  the  religious 
leaders  in  their  various  state  and  national 
gathering.   For  example,  every  year, 


for  a  number  of  years  past.  I  have  been 

in\ited  to  deliver  2n  address  before  t_fa^ 
Xaiiorial  Colored  Baptist  Convention, 
which  brings  together  four  or  five  tbousajid 
rel^iotts  leaders  from  aO  parts  ol  the 
United  States.  In  a  similar  way  I  meet, 
once  m  four  years,  the  leaders  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  Methodist  Churdi 
dniing  their  general  conferences. 

InvitatifMis  to  address  the  different  se- 
cret sodeties  in  their  national  gatherings 
frequently  come  to  me  also.  Xext  to  the 
church,  I  think  it  is  sale  to  say  that  the 
secret  societies  or  beneficul  <Kdeis  bring 
together  greater  nu::  -.^rs  of  colored  peo- 
ple and  e.xercise  a  larger  influence  upon  the 
rare  than  any  other  kind  of  organization. 
One  Can  scarcely  shake  hands  with  a 
colored  man  without  recet%-ing  some  kind 
<^  grip  which  identities  him  as  a  member 
of  one  or  another  of  these  many  oripnixa- 
tions. 

I  am  reminded,  in  speaking  of  these 
secret  societies,  of  an  occasion  at  Little 
Rock.  Ark.,  when.  vM'thout  meaotng  to  do 
so.  I  placed  rry  friends  there  in  a  \tTy 
awkward  position.  It  had  been  pretty 
widely  advertued  for  some  weeks  before 
that  I  u  a-  to  visit  the  dty.  .\moQg  the 
plans  decided  up^n  for  my  reception 
wa=  a  parade  in  which  all  the  ^Cvtet  .md 
bencHLial  societies  in  Little  Rock  were  to 
take  part.  Much  was  expected  of  this 
parade,  because  secret  societies  are  numer- 
ous  in  Little  Ri>ck.  and  the  occasions  when 
they  can  all  turn  out  together  are  mrc 

A  few  days  before  I  reaciu-d  ikui  city 
someone  began  to  make  inquire* as  to  whidi 
one  of  thc^e  orders  I  belonged  to.  When 
it  linally  became  known  among  the  rank 
and  lile  that  I  was  not  a  member  of  any  of 
them,  the  committee  which  was  prrparing 
for  the  parade  lost  a  great  deal  of  its.  en- 
thusiasm, and  a  sort  of  g!  ■  m  -rtt'-.  !  d  |^^•n 
over  the  whole  proceeding,  i  he  leading 
men  told  mc  that  they  found  it  quite  a 
difficult  task  after  that  to  make  the 
people  understand  why  they  were  asked 
to  turn  out  to  honor  a  person  who  was  not  a 
member  of  an\"  of  thfir  or^r^n^.-Titions. 
Besides,  it  seemed  unnaturai  ihal  a  Negro 
should  not  belong  to  some  kind  of  order. 
Somehow  or  other,  however,  matters  were 
Anally  straightened  out;  all  the  otgantaa- 
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tions  turned  out,  and  a  most  successful 

reception  was  the  result. 

Another  agency  which  exercises  tre- 
mendous power  among  Negroes  is  the 
Negro  press.  Few  if  any  persons  outside 
of  the  Xegro  race  undi-r.-^land  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  Negro  newspaper. 
In  all,  there  are  about  two  hundred 
newspapers  published  by  colored  men  at 
diflferent  ji  i  nts  in  the  United  States. 
Many  of  them  have  only  a  small  circulation 
and  are,  therefore,  having  a  hnrd  struggle 
for  existence;  but  they  are  read  in  Liicir 
local  communities.  Odiers  have  built  up  a 
national  circulation  and  are  conducted 
with  energy  and  intelligence.  With  the 
exception  of  about  three,  these  two  hun- 
dred papers  have  stood  loyally  by  me  in  all 
my  plans  and  policies  to  uplift  the  race. 
I  have  called  upon  them  freely  to  aid  me  in 
making  known  my  plans  and  ideas,  and 
tlicy  have  always  responded  in  a  most 
generous  fashion  to  all  the  demands  that 
I  have  made  Upon  them. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  at  different 
times  that  I  should  purchase  a  Negro  news- 
paper in  order  ihal  I  might  have  an 
"organ"  to  make  known  my  views  on 
matters  concerning  the  policies  and  in- 
terests of  the  race.  Certain  persons  have 
suggested  also  that  I  pay  money  to  certain 
ot  these  papers  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
they  support  my  views. 

T  confess  that  there  have  frequently 
been  times  when  it  seemed  that  the  easiest 
way  to  combat  some  statement  that  I 
knew  to  be  false  or  to  correct  some  im- 
pression which  seemed  to  me  peculiarly 
injurious,  would  ])c  to  ha\e  a  paper  of  my 
own  or  to  pay  fur  the  privilege  of  setting 
forth  my  own  views  in  the  editorial  columns 
of  some  paper  which  I  did  not  own. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  either  of 
these  two  murses  would  have  proved 
fatal.  The  minute  it  should  become  known 
—  and  it  would  be  known  -  that  I  owned 
an  "organ,"  the  other  papers  would  cease 
to  support  me  as  they  now  do.  If  I 
should  attempt  to  u-se  money  with  some 
papers,  I  should  soon  have  to  use  it  with 
all.  If  I  should  pay  for  the  support  of 
newspapers  once,  I  should  have  to  keep 
on  paying  all  the  time.  Very  soon  I  should 
have  around  me,  if  I  shoiUd  succeed  in 


bribing  them,  merely  a  lot  of  hired  men 
and  no  sincere  and  earnest  supporters. 
Although  I  might  gain  f9r  myself  some 
apparent  and  temporary  advantage  in 
this  way,  I  should  destroy  the  \-alue  and 
influence  of  the  very  papers  that  support 
me.  I  sa\'  this  because  if  I  should  attempt 
to  hire  men  to  write  what  they  do  not 
themselves  believe  or  only  half  believe, 
the  articles  or  editorials  they  write  would 
cease  to  have  the  true  ring;  and  when  they 
cea.se  to  ha%e  the  true  ring,  they  will 
exert  little  or  no  influence. 

So,  when  I  have  encountered  opposition 
or  criticism  in  the  press,  I  have  preferred 
to  meet  it  squarely.  Frequently  I  have 
been  able  to  profit  by  these  criticisms  of 
the  newspapers.  At  other  times,  when  I 
have  felt  that  I  was  right  and  that  those 
who  criticized  me  were  wrong,  I  have  pre- 
ferred to  wait  and  let  the  results  show. 
Thus,  even  when  we  diUered  with  each 
other  on  minor  points,  I  have  usually  sue* 
ceeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  and  sup* 
port  of  the  editors  of  the  different  papers 
in  regard  to  those  matters  and  noIi<  ?»> 
which  seemed  to  me   reaiiy  inipurtant. 

In  traveling  throughout  the  United 
States  I  have  met  the  Negro  editors. 
Man\  of  them  have  been  to  Tuskegee. 
ll  has  taken  me  twenty  years  to  get 
acquainted  with  them  and  to  know  them 
intimately.  In  deating  with  these  men, 
I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  hold  them 
at  amvs  length.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  speaking  with  them  frankly 
and  openly  in  regard  to  my  plans.  A 
number  of  the  men  who  own  and  edit 
Negro  newspapers  are  graduates  or  former 
students  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute.  I  go 
into  their  otiices  and  I  go  to  their  homes. 
We  know  one  another;  they  are  my 
friends,  and  I  am  their  friend. 

In  dealing  with  newspaper  people, 
whether  lhe\'  are  white  or  l)lack.  tlu-re  is 
no  way  oi  getting  Uieir  sympathy  and  ^up- 
port  like  that  of  actually  knowing  the 
individual  men,  of  meeting  and  talking 
with  them  frequently  and  frankly,  and  of 
keeping  them  in  touch  with  everything 
you  do  or  intend  to  do.  Money  cannot 
purchase  or  control  this  kind  of  friendship. 

Whenever  I  am  in  a  town  or  city  where 
Negro  newspapers  are  published,  I  make  it 
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a  point  to  see  the  editors,  to  go  to  their 
oflices,  or  to  invite  tlitni  to  visit  Tuskcgec. 
Thus  we  keep  in  dose,  constant,  and  sym- 
pathetic toudi'W'ith  one  another.  When 
these  papers  write  editorials  cndorsinji  an)' 
project  that  I  am  interested  in,  the  editors 
speak  with  authority  and  with  intelligence 
because  of  our  close  personal  relations. 
There  is  no  more  ,t;encrou.<  and  helpful 
class  of  men  among  the  Negro  race  in 
America  to-day  than  the  owners  and 
editors  of  Negro  newspapers. 

Many  times  I  have  been  asked  how  it  is 
that  I  have  secured  the  confidence  and 
good  wishes  of  so  lar^e  a  ntmibcr  of  the 
white  people  of  the  South.  My  answer  in 
brief  is  that  I  have  tried  to  be  perfectly 
frank  and  straightforward  at  all  times 
in  my  relations  with  them.  Snnictimcs 
they  have  opptised  my  actions,  suaielimes 
tliey  have  not;  but  1  have  never  tried  to 
deceive  them.  There  is  no  people  in  the 
world  which  more  quickly  recognizes  atid 
appreciates  the  qualities  of  frankness  and 
sincerity,  whether  they  are  exhibited  in  a 
friend  or  in  an  opponent,  in  a  white  man 
or  in  a  black  man,  than  the  white  people 
of  llie  Snuth. 

In  tny  experience  in  dealing  with  men  of 
my  race,  I  have  found  that  there  is  a  class 
that  has  gained  a  good  deal  of  fleeting 
popularity  for  possessing  what  was  sup- 
[Mised  to  be  cniiraire  in  eur^infi  and  alni>iim 
all  classes  of  S(iuth(  rn  white  pco{)lc  on  ail 
possible  ocaisions.  liut,  as  I  have  watched 
the  careers  of  this  class  of  Negroes,  in 
practically  every  case  thdr  popularity  and 
influence  with  the  ma<«es  of  colored  people 
have  not  been  lasting.  There  are  few 
races  of  people  the  masses  of  whom  are 
endowed  will)  more  common-sense  than 
the  Xegro.  and  in  the  long  run  these  com- 
mon jw  fipir  ^ee  things  and  men  pretty 
much  as  they  are. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  always 
been  in  every  Southern  community  a 
certain  number  of  colored  men  •  Ii"  hn.vv 
souj^ht  to  gain  the  friendship  of  tli,-  whiit 
people  around  them  in  ways  that  were 
more  or  less  dishonest.  For  a  number 
of  years  after  the  closr  of  the  Civil  War. 
for  fxan^jii*  .  Il  v>,i-  n -tural  that  [)ra(  tically 
all  !h<  Nr-roes  should  be  Republicans  in 
politics.    Ihere  were,  however,  in  nearly 


every  community  in  the  South,  one  or  two 
colored  men  who  posed  as  Democrats. 
They  thought  that  by  pretending  to  favor 
the  Democratic  party,  they  might  make 
themselves  popular  with  their  white  neigh- 
bors and  thus  gain  .some  temporary  ad- 
vantage. In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
white  people  saw  through  their  pretenses 
and  did  not  have  the  respect  for  them  that 
they  had  for  the  Ne^ro  who  honestly 
voted  with  the  party  to  which  he  felt  that 
he  belonged. 

I  remember  hearing  a  prominent  white 
Democrat  remark  not  long  a'^o  that  in 
the  old  days  wiunever  a  Negro  Dcincx  rat 
entered  his  oliicc  he  always  took  a  tight 
grasp  upon  his  pocket-book.  I  mention 
these  facts  because  I  am  certain  that  wher- 
ever I  have  gained  the  conftdence  of  the 
Southern  jycople  1  have  done  so,  not  by 
opposing  them  and  not  by  truckling  to 
them,  but  by  acting  in  a  straightforward 
manner,  always  seeking  their  good-will, 
but  never  .seeking  it  upon  false  pretenses. 

I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  talk  to  the 
Southern  white  people  concerning  what  I 
might  call  their  shortcomings  toward  the 
Xe<4ro  rather  than  talk  ahoiil  them.  In 
the  la-t  analysis,  however,  1  have  succeeded 
in  getting  the  sympathy  and  support  of  so 
large  a  number  of  Southern  white  people 
because  I  have  tried  to  recognize  and  to 
face  ( (•iiilition<  :)■<  they  aetnallv  arc,  and 
liave  honestly  tried  to  work  with  the  be-^t 
white  people  in  tlie  South  to  bring  about 
a  better  condition. 

From  the  first  I  have  tried  to  secure 
the  cdnfidencc  and  gtKid-will  of  every 
white  citizen  in  my  own  county.  My 
experience  teaches  me  that  if  a  man  ha!s 
little  or  no  influence  with  those  by  whose 
>\(\c.  he  live-.  a<  a  rule  there  is  something 
wrong  with  iiim.  The  best  way  to  in- 
ilueuce  the  SouLlicrn  white  man  in  your 
community,  I  have  found,  is  to  convince 
him  that  you  are  of  value  to  that  com- 
n^  tnity.  For  example,  if  you  arc  a  teacher, 
llie  best  way  to  f^et  the  influence  of  your 
white  neighbors  is  to  convince  them  that 
you  are  teaching  something  that  will  make 
the  pupiU  that  you  educate  able  to  .>mc- 
thini,'  better  and  more  useful  than  they 
would  othenvise  be  able  to  do;  to  show, 
in  other  words,  that  the  education  which 
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they  gel  adds  something  of  value  to  the 
community. 
In  my  own  case,  I  have  attempted  from 

the  beginning  to  let  e\  ery  white  dtizen 

in  my  own  town  sec  that  T  am  as  much 
interested  in  the  common  every-day 
affairs  of  life  as  himself.  I  tried  to  let 
them  sec  that  the  presen<%  of  Tuskegee 

Institute  in  the  community  means  better 
farms  and  fjardens,  «7ood  housekeeping, 
good  schools,  law  and  order.  As  soon  as 
the  average  white  man  is  convinced  that 
the  education  of  the  Xcgro  makes  of  him 
a  citizen  who  is  not  always  "up  in  tlu-  air," 
hut  (^ne  who  tan  apftly  hi?  education  to 
the  things  in  which  e\ery  citizen  is 
interested,  much  of  opposition,  doubt, 
or  indifference  to  Negro  education  will 
disappear.  During  all  the  years  that  I 
have  lived  in  Macon  County,  Ala..  1  have 
never  had  the  slightest  trouble  in  either 
registering  or  casting  my  vote  at  any  elec- 
tion. Every  white  person  in  the  county 
knows  that  I  am  going  to  vote  in  a  way 
that  will  help  the  county  in  which  I  live. 

Many  nights  I  have  been  up  with  the 
sheriff  of  my  county,  in  consultation  con- 
cerning law  and  order,  seekinc:  to  a-^sist 
him  in  ^'cttini:  hold  of  and  frccini:  the 
community  01  criminals.  More  than  that, 
Tuskegee  Institute  has  constantly  sought, 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  impress  u[)on 
the  twenty-tivc  or  tliirty  thousand  colored 
people  in  the  surrounding  county  the 
importance  of  cooperating  with  the'oflkers 
of  the  law  in  the  detection  and  appre- 
hension  of  criminals.  The  voult  is  that 
we  ha\'o  one  of  the  most  ordi  riy  com- 
munities in  the  state.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  county  in  the  state,  for 
e^  1  Ir,  where  the  prohibition  laws  are  so 
s(rivt!\-  enforced  n:>  in  Macon  County,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Xegrocs  in  this 
county  so  largely  outnumber  the  whites. 

Whatever  influence  I  have  gained  with 
the  Northern  white  people  has  come  about 
from  the  fa^  f,  I  think,  that  they  feel  that 
I  have  tried  to  use  their  gift^  bone  tiy 
and  in  a  manner  to  bring  about  real  and 
lasting  results.  I  kamed  long  ago  that 
in  education  as  in  other  things  notliing 
but  honest  work  lasts:  frauti  and  sham  are 
bound  to  be  detected  in  the  end.  I  have 
learned,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  one  docs 


a  <:ood.  honest  job,  even  though  it  may  \)c 
done  in  the  middle  of  the  night  when  no 
eyes  see  but  <me'5  own,  the  results  will 
just  as  surely  come  to  light. 

My  experience  has  taught  me,  for  ex- 
ample, that  if  there  is  a  lilthy  basement 
or  a  dirty  closet  anywhere  in  the  remotest 
part  of  the  school  grounds,  it  will  be 
discovered.  On  the  other  hand,  if  every 
basement  or  every  closet — no  matter 
how  remote  from  the  centre  of  the  school 
activities  —  is  kept  clean,  some  one  will 
And  it  and  commend  the  case  and  the 
thoughtfulness  that  kept  it  clean. 

It  has  always  been  m)-  policy  to  make 
\'isitors  to  Tuskegee  feel  that  they  are 
seeing  more  than  they  expected  to  see. 
When  a  person  has  contributed,  say. 
S?o,oco  for  the  erection  of  a  building,  I 
have  tried  lo  provide  a  larger  building,  a 
better  building,  than  the  donor  expected 
to  see.  This  I  have  found  can  be  brought 
about  only  by  keeping  one's  eyes  con- 
stantly on  all  the  small  details.  I  shall 
never  forget  a  remark  made  to  me  by 
Mr.  John  D.  Rodiefeller  when  I  was 
spending  an  evening  at  his  house.  It  was 
to  this  effect:  "Always  be  ma^^ter  of  the 
details  of  your  work;  ne\er  have  too 
many  loose  outer  edges  or  fringes." 

Then,  in  dealing  with  Northern  people, 
I  have  always  let  them  know  that  I  did 
not  want  to  get  away  from  my  own  race; 
that  I  was  just  as  proud  of  being  a  Negro 
as  they  were  of  being  white  people.  No 
one  can  see  through  a  sham  more  quickly, 
whether  it  be  in  speech  or  in  dress,  than  the 
hard  headed  Northern  business-man. 

I  once  knew  a  fine  young  colored  man 
who  nearly  ruined  himself  by  pretending 
to  be  something  that  he  was  not.  This 
\  )ung  man  v  as  sent  to  England  for  several 
months  of  siud\ .  When  he  returned  he 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  how  to  talk. 
He  tried  to  ape  the  English  accent,  the 
English  dress,  the  Englbh  walk.  I  was 
amused  to  notice  sometimes,  when  he  was 
otT  his  guard,  how  he  got  hi«  I  iiglish 
pronunciation  mixed  with  the  ordinary 
American  accent  which  he  had  used  all  of 
his  life.  So  one  day  I  quietl\  <  ailed  him 
aside  and  said  to  him:  "My  tritud,  you 
are  ruining  yourself.  Just  drop  all  those 
frills  and  be  yourself."   I  am  glad  to  say 
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diat  he  had  sense  enough  to  take  the  advice 
in  the  right  spirit,  and  ffom  that  time  on 

he  was  a  different  man. 

The  most  (Jifficult  and  trying  of  the  classes 
o(  persons  with  which  1  am  brought  iji 
contact  is  the  colored  man  or  woman  who 
is  ashamed  of  his  or  her  color,  ashamed  of 
his  or  her  race  and,  because  of  this  fact,  is 
always  in  a  bad  temper.  1  have  had 
opportunities,  such  as  few  colored  men 
have  had,  of  meeting  and  getting  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  the  best  white 
people,  North  and  South.  This  has  never 
led  me  to  desire  to  get  away  from  my  own 
people.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  alwasrs 
returned  to  my  own  people  and  my  own 
work  with  renewed  interest. 

I  have  ne\er  ;(t  an\  time  asked  or  ex- 
pected that  any  one,  in  dealing  with  me, 
should  overlook  or  forget  that  I  am  a 
Negro.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  always 
reco<^ni/ed  tliat,  when  any  special  honor 
was  conferred  upon  me.  it  was  conferred 
not  in  spite  of  my  being  a  Negro,  but 
because  I  am  a  Negro,  and  because 
I  have  persistently  identified  myself  with 
even'  interest  and  with  every  phase  of 
the  life  of  my  own  people. 


Looking  back  over  the  twenty-five  and 
more  years  that  have  passed  since  that 
time.  T  realize,  as  I  did  not  at  the  time, 

how  the  better  part  of  my  education  — 
the  education  that  I  got  after  leaving 
school  —  has  been  in  the  e£fort  to  work 
out  those  problems  in  a  way  that  would 
gain  the  interest  and  the  sympathy  of 
all  three  of  the  classes  directly  conccnifil 
—  the  Southern  white  man,  the  Northern 
white  man,  and  the  Negro. 

In  order  to  gain  consideration  from  these 
three  classes  for  what  I  was  trying  to  do. 
I  have  had  to  enter  sympathetically  into 
the  three  different  points  of  view  enter- 
tained by  those  three  classes;  I  have  had 
to  consider  in  detail  how  the  work  that  I 
was  tryinf^  to  do  was  going  to  atTect  the 
interests  of  all  three.  To  do  this,  and  at 
the  same  time  continue  to  deal  frankly 
and  honestly  with  each  class,  has  been 
indeed  a  difficult  and  at  times  a  puzzling 
task.  It  has  not  always  been  easy  to 
stick  to  my  work  and  keep  myself  free  from 
the  distracting  influences  of  narrow  and 
factional  points  of  view;  but,  looking  back 
on  it  all  after  a  quarter  of  a  centurj',  I  can 
see  that  it  has  been  wurlh  what  it  cost. 
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O^^EN  WILSON 


THE  largest  business  concern  in  the 
world  —  which  supplies  the  food 
and  clothing  of  at  least  8,000,000 
people,  which  HKU.  :f,u  ti;rof  millions  of 
dcilars"  ^vorth  of  the  necessities  of  life, 
winch  lias  plantations  in  Ceylon,  ships 
on  the  sea,  and  purchasing  depots  from  the 
Canadian  Northwest  to  southeastern  Aus- 


tralia —  has  never  been  attacked  as  a  trust, 
has  never  been  accused  of  raising  prices, 
has  not  created  even  a  moderate  fortune 
for  anybody,  has  not  a  single  ofllcer  who 
is  a  "magnate,^'  a  ''captain  of  industry," 
or  even  a  high  financier.  It  has  no  securi- 
ties on  the  market^  and  it  never  had  an 
underwriting  syndicate.  Yet  it  does  about 
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four  times  the  business  that  the  United 
States  Steel  Corponitidn  does,  and  does  it 
more  cheaply.  It  is  the  Cooperative  W  hole- 
sale  Sodeti^  Limited.  The  average  mer- 
chant in  this  countr}'  smiles  a  patronizing 
smile  when  people  Sj)e;il<  of  co()])erative 
stores.  There  ha\e  been  ejiidemics  of 
them  in  this  country,  and  they  have  not 
achieved  any  far-reaching  success.  In 
England  the  result  has  beoi  different 

The  American  workinqman  has  been 
content  with  a  full  dinner-pail,  no  matter 
what  it  cost  —  until  lately.  Now  he  has 
vociferously  demanded  the  prosecution  of 
the  trusts.  The  English  laborer  has  not 
been  aljlc  to  aflford  all  the  luxuries  to  which 
we  have  been  accustomed.  The  dinner-pail 
was  full  if  he  bought  with  economy,  "ntat 
is  why  two  million  [)eopIc  have  joined  the 
Coojienuive  Societies;  lo  form  a  con?umcrs' 
trust  was  the  easiest  way  to  soKc  the  trust 
problem  and  keep  down  the  cost  of  li\  ing. 

No  one  can  get  rich  selling  necessities 
to  these  people,  for  they  buy  from  them 
selves;  if  any  iirnfit  is  made  it  is  di-tributed 
among  the  memliers  in  pro{K)rtion  to  their 
purchases.  The  members  of  the  Societies 
(the  purchasers)  own  the  business  —  not 
as  some  cmpcwations  are  owned  here,  51 
per  cent,  in  one  man's  hands  and  the  rest 
scattered  —  but  all  of  it  scattered;  for  no 
one  is  allowed  to  have  more  than  $i,ooa 
worth  of  its  shares. 

"How  are  you  going  to  get  capable  men 
to  mn  the  business  of  these  Societies  if 
you  don't  pay  them  ?  (and  by  paying  them  is 
meant  paying  them  a  fortune)'*  is  the  char- 
acteristic American  quer>-. 

As  one  man  answered.  "T  flon't  know 
how,  but  thry  do."  The  facts  are  answer 
enough.  The  distribuli\e  expenses  of  the 
Wholesale  Societies  last  year  were  less  than 
2  per  cent*  and  this  has  varied  little  in 
twcnt}'  years.  Hardly  a  wholesale  house 
in  this  country  can  show  so  good  a  record. 
Few  can  show  a  longer  record,  either,  for 
the  British  Society  has  been  in  operation 
since  1845.  The  president  and  the  committee 
which  controls  the  business  arc  changed 
from  time  to  time.  The  Society  has  con- 
tinually progressed.  It  is  not  a  one-man 
affair;  it  is  a  system. 

The  effort  to  m:.ke  a  liare  living  has  not 
oppressed  the  American  workingman  as 


■  1B6B-$86,000,000 

1878— $106,000,000 
^^^H  1888-^186,000.000 
W^^^^m^^m  1898—1840,000^000 
^^HHHI^^^^^Hl^Hi  1908 

TU£  SALES  OF  TU£  c6uP£RATlV£  STORES  Og  THE 
UNrrED  U.VGOOM 

The  iiki  at  i«oa  iBMHled  to  tlioyoooyodp 

it  has  men  in  Europe.  The  nee<l  for  thrift 
has  not  been  apparent  There  has  been  no 
premium  on  economy.   We  have  gloried 

in  not  being  a  "  cheap"  people.  Like  other 
I)roposals  for  saving,  cooperation  has  not 
sounded  attractive.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
it  stands  for  grim,  hard  work  and  saving 
pennies,  an  urniatuial  state  of  mind  up 
to  which  human  nature  has  to  be  educated. 
The  literature  of  the  cooperative  move- 
ment might  ccrtamly  be  more  alluring.  It 
is  earnest,  it  is  sound,  it  is  serious,  but  it 
is  not  always  engaging.  But  when  you 
burrow  into  the  rather  depressing- looking 
print  about  the  Cause;  when  you  penetrate 
its  big,  staid,  but  most  businesslike  build- 
mgs;  when  you  get  into  dose  talk  with  the 
true  codperator,  the  man  whose  experience 
of  the  movement  is  lon'j;  and  wide,  who 
has  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him;  when 
you  slowly  uncover  the  remarkable  thing 
that  codperation  has  done  in  a  couple  of 
generations  —  then  the  grip  of  the  Move- 
ment is  on  you.  V'ou  cannot  escape  it. 
Whatever  criticism  may  be  leveled  at  its 
principles  or  practice  —  and  e\*ery  con- 
vinced cooperator  says  the  more  criticism 
ihc  ]>etter  -  cooperation  has  left  its  mark 
upon  our  time. 

7K01C  "TUPPENCE"  TO  $570,000,000 

The  mere  money-making  side  of  co- 
operation overshadows  the  successes  of 
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our  business  giants.  It  is  one  of  the  marvel- 
ous things  in  modem  commerce  that 
workingmen  —  men  who  have  had  in  many 
cases  to  pick  up  for  thiinsih  what  h'ttle 
education  \h.vy  had.  nun  who  could  i)n)- 
mote  cooperation  only  alter  their  exhaust- 
ing day's  labor  was  done  —  should  have 
had  the  courage,  the  abili^,  and  the  states- 
man.shi])  to  found  and  |)rocurc  amonj:;  ihcm- 
sehts  the  capital  to  carry  on  the  immense 
businesses  which  now  show  forth  all  over 
the  country  the  reality  of  codperation. 

The  foundeni,  the  men  of  Rochdale. 
England,  began  work  with  "tuppence  and 
an  ideal."  By  i<S^2  they  were  selling 
$10,000,000  worth  of  g*K>d8  hd  a  year.  In 
1908  the  total  sales  of  Cooperative  Societies 
in  the  United  Kingdom  v  '  re  S>70.ooo.ooo. 
Nor  did  these  workingnun  trade  for  noth- 
ing. The  profit  on  their  last  year's  busi- 
ness was  $55,ooo«ooa  Their  capital  is 
more  than  $25o^ooo.ooa  Of  these  cooi  '  i 
atois  there  are  more  than  two  millions  and 
a  half. 

BEHIND  TTTF  COOPEKAUVE  STORE 

The  CO()perative  mo\  cment  Is  not  mcrciv 
an  interminable  string  of  little.  co<)|)erati\e 
sho{>s  up  and  down  the  country- ,  selling  the 
usual  manufacturers'  flour  and  blacking 
and  the  ordtnar)'  merchant.^'  currants, 
rai-in>.  and  tea.  Behind  it  stands  an 
immense  manufacturing  and  importing  con- 


cern, selling  its  own  flour  and  blacking 
currants,  rai^-ins,  and  tea. 

The  cooperators  are  the  largest  milleis 
in  England.  They  have  two  great  whole- 
sale six:icties,  one  with  headquarters  in. 
Manchester,  and  another  with  its  great 
range  of  oliiccs  in  Glasgow. 

Tlie  British  Cooperative  Wholesale  So- 
ciety manufactures  flour,  butter,  biscuits, 
sweets,  preserves,  ])ickles,  cocoa,  chocolate, 
tobacco,  soaj),  candles,  glycerine,  starch, 
b<x)ts  and  shoes,  saddlery,  woolens,  cloth- 
ing, flannels,  shirts,  mantles,  underclothing, 
millinery,  hosiery,  ifumiture,  brushes,  hard- 
ware, mats,  and  many  other  things.  It  is 
a  banker  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  a  printer 
and  bookbinder.  It  is  a  big  bacon -curer. 
It  grows  its  own  teas.  It  owns  several 
steamers.  It  has  nine  depots  abroad.  It 
employs  more  than  18.000  peo]>lc.  It  has 
nearly  150  telegraphic  addresses  and  tele- 
phone numbers.  But,  remember,  we  arc 
speaking  of  the  British  Wholesale  Society 
alone.  Similar  particulars  could  also  be 
given  of  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society. 

All  this  began  sixty  live  years  ago,  when 
a  few  poor  weavers  in  the  town  of  Rodidale 
came  together  to  de\ise  means  to  improve 
their  condition.  Tfu  y  fornud  an  association 
among  themsehcs  for  the  jjurchase  of  sup- 
plies at  wholesale,  to  be  resold  to  the 
members  of  the  association  at  current  prices, 
and,  after  deducting  all  expenses,  to  return 
the  surplus  to  the  members,  based  upon 
the  amount  of  ])urchases  each  had  made. 

By  s;i\ing  a  few  pence  a  week,  twenty- 
eight  of  them  managed  in  the  course  of  a 
year  to  raise  a  {X)und  sterling  aiiiecc.  and 
with  this  slender  caj^ital  tluy  l)egan  l)usi- 
ness.  There  was  no  surplus  to  be  di\  idcxl 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  but  they  were 
able  to  increase  their  membership;  and 
with  a  capital  of  $905  they  did  a  total  busi- 
ness the  second  year  of  S:;.5;o  and  divided 
Si  20  j)rolit.  They  were  st>  elated  with  this 
success  that  they  agreed  that  henceforth 
2\  per  cent,  of  each  year  s  profits  should  be 
set  aside  as  an  educational  fund  to  promote 
th(  irowth  nf  co6j>erative  stores  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

The  Rochdale"  idea  has  grown.  Pos- 
sibly the  conversion  has  passed  the  wOdcst 
dreams  of  those  " jtioneers,"  although  thoy 
firmly  believed  that  they  were  the  foimders 
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of  a  new  religion  in  trade.  Thomas  II ughcs, 
who  is  better  known  in  this  country  as  the 
author  of  ''Tom  Brown  at  Rugby"  than 

as  a  Christian  Socialist,  was  an  ardent  co- 
operator,  and  so  were  Charles  K.ingsley, 
John  Ruskin,  and  George  Jacob  Holyoakc. 
In  their  day  Cobden  and  Bright  were  re- 
proached by  some  of  their  more  conserva- 
tive associates  as  being  altogether  too 
Iriendly  to  the  mo\  t  nient. 

To  become  a  member  of  a  cooperative 
society,  one  applies  to  the  retail  store  in  his 
hxality  for  the  privilege  of  subscribing  to 
the  shares.    This  is  readily  granted  upon 
terms  acceptable  to  a  workingman  with 
small  wages  and  a  large  family,  for  it  is  the 
British  workman  who  is  the  main  sup- 
porter of  the  co6})cnitive  movement.  The 
general  usage  is  for  liim  to  pay  a  shilling 
down  and  receive  a  "share-book"  showing 
an  intended  investment  in  five  $5  shares. 
He  becomes  a  membe  r  us  soon  as  one  $5 
share  ha>  been  f'ill\'  paid  for.    He  ha*?  a 
vole  in  the  management  of  the  siore  where 
he  buys  his  goods.    All  ihc  members  of 
his  family  may  trade  at  the  store,  and  they 
can  find  there  any  article  they  need,  and 
with  every  purchase  they  receive  '•  purchase- 
tokens"  for  the  face-viUuc  o£  Uie  amount 
expended.   These  tokens  are  made  of 
metal  —  copper  for  the  large  denominations 
and  tin  fc^r  the  shillings  and  pence.  At 
the  end  of  the  liscal  year  (or  semi  annually ) 
the  member  surrenders  the  purchase  tokens 
which  have  been  accumulated  and  receives 
the  dividend  on  them.   As  an  exam[>!e.  let 
us  say  that  the  total  {)urchases  during  ilu 
year  l)y  one  family  amounieil  to  S200,  and 
that  the  division  of  prol'its  is  10  per  cent.: 
the  member  receives  $15  >n  cash,  and  the 
remaining  S5  is  applied  to  the  cost  of  the 
shares  to  which  he  has  subscribed.    At  this 
rate  of  purchasing,  at  the  end  of  tne  years 
he  is  the  owner  of  live  shares  of  stock  pay- 
ing 5  per  cent,  interest,  and  he  has  received 
$75  in  profits  on  the  purchases  he  has  made. 
Of  course  he  may  allow  the  entire  amount  of 
his  dividend  on  purchases  to  he  ap[)lied  to 
his  five  shares,  and  this  is  a  |><)pular  way 
of  saving. 

Once  a  year  e.i<  li  society  holds  a  meeting 
at  which  even.'  n-  I  t  ■•  -hat  is.  e\ery  pur- 
chaser) has  a  vole,  .no  member  has  more 
than  one  vote,  no  matter  how  many  shares 


be  may  hold.  An  executive  committee 
(elected  annually)  meets  weekly;  it  selects 
die  managers  of  the  store  and  has  full 

control  over  the  business. 

The  retail  stores  srattrred  all  over  the 
country  arc  the  shareholders  in  the  whole 
and  ^erefore  control  them;  and  the  profits 
of  the  wholesale  business  are  divided  among 
the  retail  stores  in  the  same  way  that  these 
stores  di\idc  with  their  memliers,  i.e..  in 
proportion  to  the  purchases,  in  this  way 
the  profit  gets  back  to  the  consumer. 

Codperation  as  carried  on  in  England 
does  not.  therefore,  mean  the  self-governing 
workshop  in  which  the  workers  own  all  the 
capital,  suj)ply  all  the  labor,  and  appro- 
priate all  the  profits.  This  form  of  co- 
operation is  called  !)}•  the  men  who  are 
directini:  the  movement  "a  delusive  dream 
which  has  never  succeeded  in  impressing 
itself  upon  the  English  imagmation."  In- 
dustrial codpemtion  in  England  is  run  by 
and  for  the  consumer.  It  is  his  trust. 

THE   AGRICtTLTURAL   SIDE   FKOU  CANADA 
TO  JAPAN 

\\'hen  one  takes  stock  of  the  movement 
elsewhere  than  in  England,  the  agricultural 


THE  Dl^iTRlBCriO.S  OF  AGRICULTURAL  C06P£KA- 
TIVB  SOCIETIES  IN  ENGLAND 
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side  (which  is  not  primarily  a  consumers' 
trust)  overshadows  the  other  aspect.  From 
Canada  Gomes  the  news : 

"The  fanners  ol  the  West  have  begun  to 
realize  the  l>enefits  to  be  derived  from  com- 
bination, and  are  rapidly  organizing  themselves 
in  a  vast  cooperative  organization  which  has 

for  its  object  the  control  and  handling  of  the 
entire  farm-pmducc  of  the  three  great  farming 
provinces  of  Western  Canada." 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  in  a 
Japanese  paper  devoted  to  coOperatian»  a 
Japanese  coolie  should  be  pictured  stand- 
ing in  his  field,  looking  at  the  rising  sun  of 
agricultural  cooperation  in  exactly  the 
same  posture  as  an  English  paper  simul- 
taneously diowed  an  English  fanner  view- 
ing the  rise  of  the  sun  of  agricultural  co- 
Operation'  in  his  countiy. 

COOPERATION  IN  SIBERU 

The  World's  Work  has  explamed  the 

way  in  which  the  prosperity  of  Denmark 
ha?  been  built  up  by  cooperation.  Similar 
results  have  come  even  in  Russia.  In 
Siberia  there  are  probably  700,000  cows 
owned  by  membeis  of  cooperative  societies, 
and  there  are  800  cooperative  butter  so- 
cieties.  In  Denmark,  of  course,  almost 


e\  cry  farmer  belongs  to  several  coiiperative 

societies. 

The  French  and  German  figures  are 
among  the  commonplaces  of  current  writ- 
ing on  agricultural  prof^ress.    There  must 
be  some  19,000  registered  agricultural  so- 
cieties in  Germany,  and  about  the  same 
number  in  France.   There  are  s,ooo  in« 
Belgium  and  7.000  in  Austria-Hungary. 
Even   in  small    and    troubled  Finland 
there  arc   several  hundred   societies.  A 
few  years  ago  the  East  Swiss  Coopera- 
tive Union  declared  that  it  sold  Ameri- 
can garden-forks  at  a  reduction  of  43  per 
cent,  from  the  ordinary  price;  American 
pitchforks  were  reduced  52  per  cent.,  and 
the  reduction  on  spades  was  133  per  cent. 

In  England  they  are  beginning  to  swap 
the  products  of  the  factor}'  for  those  of 
the  farm  without  paying  a  cent's  tribute 
to  any  middleman,  exchange,  or  trust. 
To  the  cpOperators  there  can  be  no  arti- 
ficial rise  in  prices.  The  natural  re- 
sources of  the  countr}'  or  its  foreitm  trade 
may  be  inadeijuate  and  ix)\erty  may  over- 
take diem,  but  they  can  know  that  tiiey 
have  done  the  best  that  could  be  done 
in  England,  for  they  have  purdiased  their 
living  at  cost. 


HOW  PUPILS  APPRAISE  TEACHERS 

ONE  TEACHER  IN  FIVE  EXERTS  A  LASTING  INFLUENCE- AN  INVESTIGATION  THAT 
SHOWS  THE  NEED  OF  A  NOBLER  TYPE  OF  MANHOOD  AND 
'WOMANHOOD  IN  TBE  SCHOOIS 

BY 

CHARLES  F.  THWING 

(mmmift  at  vmtttt  ntuvi  omvcutn  mho  ananr  cmumc  tuyuMtai 


IH.W  E  t.ilkrd  formally  and  informally 
with  h;indrefl<i  of  college  men  and 
women  regarding  the  effectiveness  of 
their  teachers  as  a  body*  I  have  asked  of 
these  hundreds  of  students  three  questions: 
(r)  How  many  teachers  have  yon  had 
from  tlu  lime  you  entered  the  primary 
school  up  10  the  present  year? 


(2)  How  many  of  ihe^e  teachers  have 
had  an  inilumce  over  you  which  you  can 
now  aj<j>rcciaie  or  specify? 

(3)  \\liat  were  the  qualities  or  dements 
in  these  teachers  which  caused  them  to 
influence  your  character  a?  they  did 

The  answers  to  thi>e  three  (juestions, 
year  after  year,  show  a  remarkable  simUarit)'. 
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Twenty-two  perhaps  represents  the  average 
number  of  teachers  that  the  p:irl  or  boy  of 
eighteen  who  has  come  up  through  the 
American  pubhc  schools  to  college  has  had 
in  this  period  of  twelve  years. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question  regard- 
ing the  proportion  of  these  teachers  that 
has  distinctly  iniluenced  the  character  of 
the  student,  I  find  that  the  average  is  five. 
Vnien  we  attempt  to  find  out  the  distinct 
causes  of  this  influence,  the  answers  are  full 
of  interest  I  quote  from  several  replies: 

"The  teachers  who  influenced  me  especially 
were  those  who  not  only  taiipht  pood  morr  is 
and  right  ways  of  life,  but  were  also  sincere  and 
practised  thdr  own  teachings.'' 

"The  happy  disposition  of  one;  the  sym- 
pathetic nature  of  another;  and  the  earnest 
purpose  ui  another  iniluenced  me  to  some 
extent,  I  think." 

"The  qualities  which  cause  me  to  remember 
especially  live  of  my  former  instructors  are: 
First,  nu»lery  of  the  subject  which  they  taught; 
second,  ability  to  impart  definite  information 
in  a  y)lea?in^  manner  to  students;  and  third, 
cliaructer  enough  to  tell  a  fehow  just  what  they 
thought  of  him." 

"Sweetness  of  nature,  fairness,  culture,  exact- 
ness, antl  fjuaUty  of  being  a  good  friend." 

"Two  of  these  were  women  who  were  very 
kind  and  considerate.  They  were  patient  with 
the  pupils  and  inspired  them  in  regard  to  their 
work.  The  others  were  men  —  one  a  very 
energetic  and  ambtttous  man,  who,  in  a  way, 
transferred  these  qualities  to  the  students. 
The  other  was  very  considerate  and  espedaiiy 
willing  to  hclj)  in  every  way." 

"The  qualities  which  caused  them  to  have 
such  a  dire>  t  intl.n  nce  over  me  were  their 
power  to  raukc  the  studies  they  taught  very  in- 
teresting, and  the  special  interest  th^  took  in 
the  welfare  of  the  children  outside  school.  The 
tcarher  who  influenced  me  most  was  the  teacher 
under  whose  training  I  learned  more  and  in 
whose  class  I  studied  the  most  mergeticaOy.*' 

"Snme  of  the  six  had  >th  li  .iniiaMe  [u  r^nnal- 
itics,  were  so  cheerful,  Ught-hcartcd,  and  inter- 
ested in  the  vrntk.  that  one  could  not  help  but 
emulate  them.  Then  others  were  so  patient,  so 
fair;  and  two,  or  rather  three.  v,  ere  '^o  v,  nmanlv, 
so  digniiied,  and  yet  so  pleasant  of  approach. 
The  knowledge  of  the  high  ideals  of  one,  and 
the  rnmf^ininnship  with  her,  was  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  me." 

"Their  high  ideals  of  character  helped  me 
to  strive  for  the  highest  in  life.  They  helped 
me  to  have  more  confidence  in  myself  and  to 


believe  that  whatever  I  started  out  to  do  witili 
my  whole  soul  I  could  accomplish." 

"There  were  four  teachers  who  had  a  most 
Specific  influence  during  these  recent  years. 
One  characteristic  which  imj)ressed  me  most 
was  that  of  a  certain  strength  of  character, 
backed  by  the  gaining  of  some  noble  end,  pos* 
s^sed  by  an  instructor  of  my  elementary  ^uca- 
don.  The  second  was  that  of  a  jwrson  whose 
very  goodness,  simpleness,  and  high  sense  of 
honor  were  more  keenly  felt  by  me  than  anything 
else.  Xe.\t  was  tlie  gentleness  which  a  certain 
one  of  my  teachers  possessed,  which  intluenced 
not  only  me,  but  the  whole  dass.  And  lastly 
was  the  influence  upon  me  of  a  c  ertain  <iii*wwf 
of  culture  and  breeding  possessed  by  a  person 
whose  ver)-  nature  w  as  the  e.ssence  of  breeding." 

Hut  the  sad  and  moving  thing  about  these 
testimonies  is  that  the  proportion  of 
teachos  who  possess  these  qualities  is  so 
smaU.  When  a  girl  or  boy  says  that  out 
of  twenty  teachers  only  four  have  had  an 
appreciable  inlluence,  or  out  of  thirty  only 
six,  what  about  the  influence  of  the  remain- 
ing sixteen  or  twenty-four?  One  questioDS 
indeed  whether  the  wimess  is  himself  or 
herself  soimd.  Is  the  testimony  truthful.^ 
Of  course  we  are  willing  to  say  that  every 
teacher  influences  every  pupil  somewhat 
We  do  not  forget  Carlyle's  remark  that 
flinging  a  pebble  changes  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  world.  But  tlie  conclusion 
is  inevitable  tluit  the  influence  oj  many 
teachers  over  pupils  ts  slight;  so  slight  that, 
truthfully  or  untruthfully,  pupils  declare, 
after  a  brief  time  or  a  long  tune,  that  the 
inlluence  \vas  not  a])[(reciable. 

What  arc  the  causes  of  this  condition? 

One  cause  lies  isi  the  fact  that  women  — 
who,  on  the  whole,  represent  the  great 
majority  of  public  >cht>ol  teachers  —  prefer 
usually  another  protession!  The  possibility 
of  entering  this  other  calling  is  always  open 
to  them  as  either  a  hope  or  a  fear.  Most 
women  prefer  to  become  wives  rather  than 
to  remain  teachers.  They  are,  therefore, 
not  so  inclined  to  give  interest  and  intel- 
lectual force  to  thc^  work  as  teachers  in 
the  degree  which  a  permanent  calUng 
uo;;l(l  command.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
tor  an  instant  to  be  thought  that  teachers 
are,  as  a  body,  prone  to  be  taiihless  to  their 
tasks.  No  mmbeis  of  any  profession  are 
so  faithful  as  arc  teachers.  Hut  under  this 
possibility  of  a  change  in  their  career,  the 
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tendency  is  for  them  nf>t  to  lose  themselves 
in  their  calling  so  absolutely  as  one  would 
who  knew  that  this  was  to  be  a  life's  career. 
The  result  is  not  at  all  inevitable,  but  the 
tendency,  it  seems  to  me,  over  most  women 
is  inevitable. 

A  second  (^use  of  the  inelTiciency  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
dcxie  by  teachers  is  so  great  that  to  take  a 
personal  intcrrst  in  ihc  individual  ^tiuknt 
represents  a  too  exhaustive  duly.  The 
teacher  who  pours  herself,  her  inltllecl, 
her  heart,  her  enthusiasm  mto  explaining 
lesscms  for  five  or  six  hours  a  day  has  not 
snirit  remaining  suflicient  to  take  up  the 
great  problem ^  of  a  careless  life  or  of  a 
perplexed  soul.  Such  problems  demand 
intellect,  understanding,  emotional  apj)re- 
dations,  tact,  and  delicacy.  Such  altruism 
exhausts.  If  the  few  faithless  teachers 
have  too  little  work,  the  great  body  of  faith- 
ful teachers  have  too  much  work.  They 
grow  <Ad  before  their  years;  their  eyes  lose 
their  lustre  all  too  earlv;  tlu  ir  cheeks  be- 
come  thin  when  they  otif^ht  >till  to  be  plump. 
On  the  whole,  we  ought  to  give  far  less 
formal  work  to  our  teachers. 

A  still  further  cause  of  this  lack  of  effi- 
ciency is  found  in  the  faet  diat  many  teachers 
lack  the  jtrolonLied  ;!nd  tl^orouL'h  training 
which  his  them  to  do  their  work  with  ease. 
They  make  labor  of  their  work.  1  hey 
do  not  spring  to  it,  nor  laugh  over  it,  nor 
sing  abotit  it:  they  are  not  able  to  fiuil  joy 
in  it  nor  to  give  to  it  the  enthusiasm  oi  play. 
Such  laboriousncss  is  the  natural  result  of 
a  lack  of  good  training.  They  do  not  know 
their  subjects  thoroughly;  or  if  they  have 
knowledge,  the  knowlcdjo  is  not  Inr!^'e, 
broad,  deep,  or  high.  It  is  in  peril  oi  luck- 
ing a  sense  of  relations;  but  even  if  such 
adequate  knowledge  be  ]x>ssessed,  the 
method>  of  using  it  in  training  character, 
or  the  methods  for  con\eying  such  knowl- 
edge to  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  are  not 
thoroughly  known  or  easily  used.  The 
lack  of  good  training  creates  laboriousncss, 
and  laboriousncss  often  spells  ineOiciency. 

What  is  to  be  done?  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  gel  a  nobler  type  of  manho(xl 
and  womanhood  in  the  pmfeHsion  of  the 
t  a(bcr.  How  can  this  result  be  secured? 
Tin  romprelu-nsive  answer  is  to  make  tlic 
protc6Siua  more  Uoiittblc^  but  the  i>amc 


question  returns  —  how  can  this  be  <J<^nc^ 
First,  by  making  the  work  of  hearing  Ic^^ons 
and  of  explaining  lessons  less  coiiiititnt, 
less  prolonged,  and  also  by  making  the 
opportunities  of  personal  relationships  l>e- 
twcen  teachers  and  jnipils  more  op|x>rtt!ne. 
The  work  of  the  teacher  in  the  private 
school  is  regarded  as  more  desirable 
than  a  place  in  the  public  school.  One 
chief  reason  for  this  feelim;  i>,  that  the 
])rivate  school  represents  more  freedom, 
and  gives  opportunity  lor  personal  growth 
and  opening  doors  for  altruistic  service. 
This  enlargement  rcf  iresents  a  demand  for  a 
larger  rcxcnue,  and  a  larger  revenue  means 
increased  taxation.  I'eople  are  always  Avill- 
ing  to  bear  increa^d  laxalion  for  the  public 
sdiools,  if  only  the  money  be  used  effectively. 

A  second  method  of  making  the  office 
of  the  teacher  more  desirable  is  simply 
the  payment  of  larger  salaries. 

The  large  majority  of  the  students  who 
have  given  me  these  statements  are  from 
Ohio  and  the  neighboring  states,  ^^*hat 
can  be  said  of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
of  these  boys  in  these  states  as  indicative 
of  efficiency  in  service?  The  record  is  a 
rather  sad  one.    In  the  exhaustive  report 
made  by  tlie  the  National  f.ducation  Asso- 
ciation in  1905,  of  salaries  il  is  said: 

"In  Ohio  the  avenige  .salarj'  for  women 
teachers  for  an  entire  county  was  for  a 
school  year  of  33  weeks.  In  Indiana  ^144 
was  I  aid  for  a  year  of  16  weeks,  and  in  Illinois 
S12:  i^r  J4  weeks.  In  Michigan  Si 75  was  paid 
fur  a  year  of  28  weeks;  in  Miuneiola  S200 
for  a  year  of  30  H'eeks.  Iowa  reported  $x3a 
{or  a  year  of  24  weeks,  and  Mi-'  uri  ?ioo  for  a 
year  oi  20  wet:k5.  lu  South  Dakota  $120  was 
paid  for  a  school  year  of  16  weeks;  in  Nebraska 
$75  for  one  of  12  weeks;  and  in  Kansas,  $150 
for  one  of  20  weeks." 

In  general  it  is  to  be  said  that  in  467 
cities  of  the  United  States  the  average 
annual  salary  of  women  teaching  in  the 
elementary  classes  is  S650.  The  annual 
average  salary  of  men  in  the  same  cities 
is  $1,161.  Leaving  out  the  four  m\inicii>aH- 
ilies  of  New  York.  Chicairn,  I'lukidekiliia. 
and  Boston,  the  annual  s^ilary  of  women 
for  463  cities  is  S556  and  for  men  ^>ss- 

I(  may  be  asked  whether  such  stipends 
tend  to  attract  and  to  keej)  men  and  women 
oi  etiicicacy  in  tlic  profession? 
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THE  NEW  JOURNALISM  IN  CHINA 

BY 

FILVNKLIN  OHLINGER 


IN  THE  chronicles  of  the  Tang  dy- 
nasty, which  flourished  in  China 
from  6i8  to  Q07  a.  n.,  reference  is 
found  to  a  daring  innovation  intnxiuced 
by  certain  hangers-on  of  the  Imperial 
Court.  Taking  advantage  of  their  oppor- 
tunity for  securini,'  first  hand  information, 
these  mountebanks  !ki.1  made  a  practice 
of  parading  tlie  streets  of  the  capital 
bearing  placards  whereon  they  had  in* 
scribed  the  august  doings  of  the  Son  of 
Heaven  and  the  latest  news  of  his  court. 
Incidentally  they  did  not  fail  to  leather 
an  ample  revenue  from  the  crowds  that 
were  aUowed  to  read  the  placards,  and 
whose  curiosity  they  thus  satisfied. 

Though  severely  condemning  the  prac- 
tice as  wholly  lacking  in  propriety,  the 
Imperial  Government  never  suppressed 
it,  and  these  pioneers  of  "the  fourth 
estate"  were  permitted  to  ply  their 
nefarious  trade  unmolested.  Finally  it 
occurred  to  some  journalistic  genius  that 
instead  of  exhibiting  placards  indiscrim- 
inately to  the  crowds  and  depending 
upon  their  uncertain  gratuities,  the  same 
result  could  he  better  attained  by  printing 
the  news  and  selling  copies.  This  scheme 
had  at  least  the  advantage  of  confining  the 
scrutiny  of  imperial  doings  to  the  educated, 
and  the  Government  h;i<l  no  objection  to 
granting  a  franchise  for  the  purpose. 


Such  is  the  origin  of  the  Ti  Chau^ 
or,  as  it  is  better  known,  The  Peking 

Gazette.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest 
newspaper  in  existence,  antedating  by 
several  centuries  the  first  journals  pub- 
lished in  Venice.  Its  twenty-odd  octavo 
pages  still  make  their  regular  appear- 
ance, tilled  with  imperial  decrees,  notices 
of  appointments,  and  memorials  from 
such  high  dignitaries  as  have  been  accorded 
the  privilege  of  addressing  the  Throne. 
These  leaves  are  loosely  stitched  together 
in  a  cover  of  imj)erial  vellow.  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  publication  as  the  ollkial 
organ  of  the  Government. 

Rut,  beNond  merely  stumbling  upon 
the  idea,  the  Chinese  did  little,  if  any- 
thing, in  the  way  of  developing  the  art 
of  journalism.  The  Gazette  had  its  imi- 
tators in  the  provincial  capitals,  and  in 
these  the  official  announcements  about 
loc.d  afTairs  were  recorded.  Of  com- 
ment and  criticism  there  was  nothing, 
much  less  any  effort  in  the  direction  of 
molding  public  opinion  or  of  giving  gen- 
eral information.  The  arbitrary  habits 
of  oriental  rulers  may  have  made  such 
attempts  hazardous,  if  not  impossible, 
or  it  may  be  that  the  Chinese  attitude 
toward  such  innovations  was  correctly 
expressed  by  ron.mi-^ioner  ^'in.  On 
being  asked  whether  he  did  not  wish  to 
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have  the  latest  despatches  from  Europe 
translated  to  him,  he  quietly  rephed 
that  "one  bk  whose  belly  reposed  the 
Five  Books  and  Four  Classics  felt  no 
need  for  the  latest  despatches." 

At  any  rate,  it  was  not  until  Christian 
missions  were  estabUshed  that  newspapers, 
in  OUT  aeose  of  the  word,  came  to  be  printed 
in  Chinese.  Of  the  religious  p^)ers 
the  Chinese  Christian  Intelligencer  and 
the  Christian  AdvocaUf  both  published 
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THE  CHINESE  VERSION  OF  A  FAMILIAR  AMERICAN 
ADVERTISEMENT.  FROM  A  SHANGBAI  NEWSPAPER 


in  Shanjrhai.  arc  the  best  known.  Follow- 
ing their  success,  the  Sin  Wan  Pao,  or 
Daily  News,  and  the  Tun^  Pao,  or  Shanghi 
Times  —  the  oldest  daily  papers  of 
Shanghai  -were  cstal)lished. 

But  by  far  the  nit»->t  decisive  impetus 
to  journalism  was  furnished  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  uprisinfir  of  iqoo.  The  occu- 
pation of  IVkini,'  by  foreign  armies,  the 
flight  of  the  Imprrial  Court,  and  the 
terrible  punitive  expeditions  all  combined 


to  shatter  the  traditional  notions  ot'  their 
own  superiority  which  had  so  long  been 
entertained  by  the  Chinese.  They  were 
now  willing  and  anxious  to  leara  tbe 
sources  of  Western  eflSdency.  The^'  be- 
came intensely  interested  in  Western 
arts  and  sciences.  In  1905  it  was  Li- 
mated  that  no  less  than  six  hun<Ired 
treatises  on  scientific  subjects  had  been 
translated  from  foreign  languages  into 
Chinese.  Students  were  sent  abroad  in 
great  numbers.  In  1897  Commissioner 
McLeavy  Brown  had  established  tbe 
Chinese  imperial  {)ost  and  had  put 
into  effect  a  schedule  of  postal  rates 
which  was  probably  the  lowest  in  tbe 
world. 

The  Japanese  were  the  first  to  apprecuate 

the  opportunity  which  the  new  conditioiiis 

afTonicd.    For  a  number  of  years  tlie 
chambers  of  commerce  of  the  princip>aJ 
Japanese  cities  had  maintained  in  Shaa^ 
hai  a  commercial  college.   Here  JapfiHBt 
youths  were  instructed  in  the  geography, 
resources,  and  commerce  of  China.  They 
were  taught  to  speak  the  principal  native 
dialects  and  were  made  familiar  with  the 
customs  of  the  people.   These  men  were, 
therefore,  admirably  equipped  for  acting 
as   intennefiiaries  between   the  Chinese 
and  the  new  learning.    For  some  time 
Japanese    interests    had    owned  and 
published  the  Tunfi  Wen  Hu  Pao,  and  the 
Universal  Gazette,  of  Shanghai.  Similar 
journals  were  now  started  by  Japanese 
enterprise  in  many  of  the  provincial 
capitals,  such  as  Foochow,  Hankow,  Can- 
ton, and  other  important  cities.  These 
papers  were  well  edited,  but  both  news 
and  comment  were  colored  by  Japanese 
views.   Other  nationalities  with  interests 
in  China  began  to  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  newspaper  as  a  political 
factor.    The  British  and  Germans  each 
now  control  a  newspaper  in  Peking,  and 
the  French  have  a  semi-offidal  oiigiui  in 
Vim  partial,  published  in  Tientsin. 

The  Chinese,  however,  arc  not  the 
people  to  allow  foniizn  intliRnccs  to 
permanently  shape  their  views,  and  the 
great  majority  of  periodicals  are  now 
published  under  native  au^ices.  In  view 
of  the  .'irbitrary  manner  in  whii  h  the 
officials  have,  during  tlic  past,  suppressed 
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unfavorable  comment .  most  of  these  pub- 
lications are  issued  under  the  protecting 
name  of  some  foreigner  who  enjoys  extra- 
territorial rights.  A  device  frequently 
employed  by  Chinese  proftioters  to.- 
apply  for  a  charter  of  incorp(>ratiorr  from 
the  British  crown  colony  of  Hong  -  Kong. 
The  newspaper  property  is  thtn  held 
by  this  company,  which  is  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  British  flag  as  much 
as  any  British  subject,  though  the  stock 
may  actually  be  owned  by  Chinese. 
The  persons  of  the  editors,  however,  arc 


Most  of  the  newspaj^)er  equipment  comes 
from  Japan.  The  pre.s.ses  used  are  cheap 
cylinders  manufactured  after  European 
and  .American  patents.  .'\s  human  power 
is  the  cheapest,  they  are  equipped  with 
treadmills.  These  are  operated  by  men 
who  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $2  a  month 
in  our  money.  The  type  constitutes 
a  proportionately  larger  part  of  the 
initial  outlay  than  is  nccess;iry  with  us. 
The  Chinese  have  no  alphabet,  and  every 
idea  is  represented  by  a  separate  ideo- 
graph.   The    system    is   not,  however, 
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subject  to  all  the  caprices  of  arbitrary- 
authority.  More  than  one  promising 
journalistic  career  has  been  cut  short  by 
exile  to  the  bleak  deserts  of  Mongolia 
or  by  punishment  even  more  severe. 

As  the  result  of  all  these  influences, 
Shanghai  now  has  eight  daily  papers, 
besides  numerous  other  perimlicals;  Han- 
kow supi>orts  three  dailies;  Tientsin,  five; 
Peking,  live;  F<M)chow.  two.  The  prop- 
aganda is  spreading  so  rapidly  to  the 
less-known  cities  of  the  interior  that  it 
is  im[)ossible  to  give  newspaper  statistics 
for  the  entire  countrv. 


as  complicated  as  suggested  by  Mark 
Twain's  statement  that  it  required  forty 
years  to  sort  a  "pi"  of  Chinese  t\pe. 

The  paper  is  usually  the  poorest  quality 
of  tissue  that  will  hold  ink;  it  also  is 
manufactured  in  Japan.  Even  with  this 
saving,  the  poverty  of  the  people  often 
makes  original  methods  of  circulation 
necessary.  In  some  places  the  same 
editi«)ns  are  successively  distributed  to 
dilTerent  sets  of  subsi  ribers.  l)oys  being 
employed  to  gather  up  the  pajx-rs  as  soon 
as  they  have  been  read  and  carry  them 
to  another  set  of  readers.    Perhaps  the 
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most  cosmopolitan  newspaper  service  in 
the  world  is  that  which  is  found  on  the 
Tientsin-Peking  Railroad.  The  Chinese 
newsboy  will  supply  you  with  anything 
from  Fischittto  and  Fliegende  Blatter  to 
the  San  Francisco  Call.  The  Chinese 
dailies  usually  sell  for  seven  or  eight  cash 
a  cop> —  a  little  less  than  half  a  cent. 

In  spite  of  ofTicial  interference,  the 
editorial  columns  are  remarkably  free 
in  their  criticisms  of  existing  ix)wers  and 
institutions.  Here  is  an  editorial  on  the 
newly-established  provincial  assemblies, 
translated  from  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Fuhkien  Times: 


THE  STAKF  OF  A  HAN'KoW  DAILY 
T)i«  r<iilor-in<hiri  (<>n  Ihr  ri|th>)  h;a^ '<«ncr  litm  rxilrtl  !<■  Mimguiia 


*'()ur  Prtivlm  ial  As-scmhly  is  the  ft)rtTunmT 
of  an  imj>frial  parlianu-iu.  Tlu"  people  cunnot 
l)Ut  rrjoitc  and  l(K)k  ln>|>i'fully  into  tlie  future. 
AUhougi)  some  of  the  regulations  governing  it 
arc  restrit  tivf,  tUhers  again  arc  cxcec<iingly 
lil)cral  and  allow  great  latitude  for  dlMU.ssion. 
The  memliers  should  not  for>;et  that  they  are 
representatives  (»f  the  |)eo|ile,  and  that  whether 
the  matter  under  delil)eration  has  Ixrcn  sug- 
gested hy  the  \'i«eroy  or  hy  one  of  their  own 
numIxT,  everj'one  should  express  his  inde|)en- 
dent  opinion. 

"Our  Fuhkien  jH-ople  will  listen  to  your  de- 
hates  with  intense  interest;  and  if  n<tw  and  then 
we  venture  to  make  a  suggestion  or  to  otTer  a 
iritiiism,  you  must  not  think  that  we  arc  un- 
mindful of  the  giHdl  that  you  are  doing.  All 
your  delilKTations  will  Ik*  larefully  recorded 
in  our  columns  in  order  that  ihcy  may 
come  before    the   whole   |>eopIe;   thus  the 


pre.sent  and  future  generations  will  be 
i)encritcd.  At  the  same  time,  we  shall,  when- 
ever we  deem  it  advisable,  express  our  own 
\-icws  of  the  course  taken  by  the  assembly  as 
a  whole  or  by  any  individual  meml)er.  In 
this  we  shall  only  be  manifesting  our  esteem 
for  the  high  duties  w  hich  you  are  callctl  u|>on  to 
perform." 

Such  an  editorial  is  a  millennium  re- 
moved from  the  old  China  represented 
by  the  Peking  Gazette.  The  memorials 
from  Viceroys  setting  forth  in  detail  the 
maladies  of  some  near  relative;  the  re- 
plies from  the  Throne  embellished  with 
flowery   essays   on    the    tilial  virtues; 


AT  THE  «I  I-LETI\  H«»AKI) 
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the  decrees  on  apparently  trivial  subjects 
—  who  that  hails  from  west  of  Suez  can 
understand  them?  What  hidden  policies, 
what  momentous  alTairs  of  state,  are 
concealed  behind  all  this  verbiage?  It 
was  this  that  caused  Sir  Robert  Hart 
to  e.xclaim  in  despair  that  should  any 
Englishman  ever  succeed  in  penetrating 
the  meaning  of  all  that  appears  in  the 
Gazette,  he  would  himself  have  become 
a  my.stery.  unintelligible  to  his  own 
counlrvmen.  The  new  journalism  is 
bridging  this  chasm  between  Chinese 
and  Western  habits  of  thought.  It  is 
not  only  a  harbinger  of  progress  f(»r  China; 
it  will  also  reveal  China  to  Western 
minds  in  a  way  that  no  other  agency 
could  make  |H)Ssible. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA'S  FIRST 
TRANSCONTINENTAL 

Ol^RNKY  0\TR  THE  LINE  OF  THE  FIRST  R.\ILROAD  TO  PIERCE  THE  ANDES  — 
BUENOS  AIRES  TO  V.\LI'ARAISO  BY  AIR-IJNE  INSTEAD  OF  BY  THE 

i)AN(;ER()rs  STRAITS  OF  nlu;eix.vn 

BY 

ciiari.es  weixington  furlong 


I IXCE  prc-dawn  of  history,  before  the 
k  first  Abel  bore  sheep  on  his  shoul- 
[  tiers  or  a  Cain  garnered  his  primal 
lest,  one  of  man's  principal  considera- 
t,  has  been  how  to  best  slide,  roll,  push, 

,  sail,  or  propel  his  possessions  in  the 
Ikest,  (|uietest,  safest  manner  by  the 

est  or  most  feasible  route. 

lus  transportation  has  develoy)ed  from 

hand-paddled  log  to  the  Lusitatiia; 
the  thong  back-pack  to  the  modem 


BELLA  VISTA  STATION  AT  VALPARAISO 


"he  wr^liTn  trrminuH  ii(  ihi-  Transttmlinmlal  Rjilnvid 


Mallet  compound  locomotive;  from  hard- 
beaten  forest  trails  to  systematic  railroad 
extension  until  to-day  man  has  built  enougli 
steel  track  to  girdle  the  world  at  the  equator 
twenly-five  times.  A  fifteenth  of  this  track 
(40,cxx)  miles)  stretches  across  South  Ameri- 
ca, i)lacing  it  fourth  (including  Australasia) 
among  the  world's  continents  in  point  of 
mileage. 

Two  natural  systems  of  railroad  routes 
suggest  themselves  as  one  looks  over  the 
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great  kitc-shapccl  continent  of  South  Amer- 
ica —  the  longitudinal  from  Panama  lo 
Magelhin  Strait  and  the  transcontinental 
routes  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Already  moa' 
than  half  of  the  longitudinal  mileage  is  in 
operation  in  Chile  and  Peru  and  three-tenths 
in  Argentine. 

The  histor}-  of  South  American  railroad 
development  is  preeminently  a  tribute  to 
American  engineers  and  captains  of  in- 
dustn.-. 

William  H.  Aspinwall  in  1850  turned  his 


attention  lo  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  —  a  desperate  and  dramatic  under- 
taking. Five  years  later  the  last  rail  was 
laid  and  the  forerunner  of  the  Panama  Canal 
completed.  His  contemporan,',  William 
Wheelright,  "rounded  the  Horn"  about  this 
time  and  left  his  name  indelibly  engraved  in 
the  engineering  annals  of  Chile:  so  great  was 
his  record  that  Chileans  have  linked  it 
with  that  of  Magellan. 

To  Henr>-  Meiggscan  be  attributed  forty- 
two  miles  of  road  between  Valparaiso  and 
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railroads  through  the  upper  Amazon, 
finally  rcsultinj^  in  the  Sladcira  and 
Mamorc  Railway,  now  nearly  completed. 


Mr.  Mc^Jinnis,  Mr.  Furkng,  ami  ihi-  (orrman  an  a  tuiuj-car  towed  by 
the  train 

Santiago,  Chile  —  the  first  lap  of  the  trans- 
continental line.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
continent  George  E.  Church  suneycd  and 
located  the  Great  Northern  Railway  of 
Buenos  Aires.  Other  Americans  were  doing 
much  to  fonvard  railroad  projects  in  South 
America,  and  Benjamin  E.  Bates  had  no  less 
than  fifteen  routes  suneyed  across  the 
northern  Andes  at  his  own  exix'nse. 

Meiggs  turned  his  attention  to  Peru. 
Six  important  roads  were  actually  con- 
slructwl,  and  j)raclically  the  whole  railroad 
system  of  that  countr)'  is  an  outcome  of  his 
indomitable  perseverance.  His  greatest  work, 
however,  is  the  famous  Pacifu  and  Trans- 
andean  Callao,  Lima,  and  Oroya  Railway. 
This  remarkable  enginiering  feat,  known  as 
"the  railroad  among  the  clouds,"  culminates 
in  a  tunnel  3,848  feet  long  and  15,045  feet 
above  sea-level  —  less  than  a  stone's  throw 
lower  than  Mont  Blanc  —  and  is  the 
highest  railn)ad  in  the  world. 

Colonel  Church  meantime,  at  the  request 
of  South  American  governments,  surveyed 


Mr  l-'ufiii*i( .tivl  hi> (tii-lr  im  l<it>ii(  ihr  ('uMil«r  l*4««. itu  I'wixl.irt- 
linr  III  itk  l«i>  n  ikiMh" 
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Another  .American  whose  name  will  stami 
in  the  forefront  in  the  annals  of  South 
American  industrv  is  thai  of  William  R. 
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iCL\    It  was  under  the  "(jracc  contract " 
t  the  Oroya  road  was  finished;  and  now, 
ler  a  second  "Grace  contract,"  another 
tion  of  the  great  transcontinental  rail- 
d  (the  Transandine  Railway)  is  finished. 
I'hrough  my  port  hole  as  I  write,  I  look 
ly  towartl  that  largest  South  American 
intry  —  Brazil,  with  the  most  wonderful 
igable  river  system  in  the  world.  From 
Pacific  coast,  cutting  across  Peru  and 
them  Chile,  a  number  of  railroads  run 
md  toward  its  head.    Some  of  these  spurs 
line  (TOSS  the  Andes  aiyl  enter  Bolivia 


.f  "  A  !ih.ir}>  turn  aod  the  antng  climb  began" 


\  will  soon  connect  with  a  number  of  the 
igable  tributaries  of  the  Amazon, 
rile  great  northern,  central,  and  southern 
ion  is  devoid  of  roads;  Buenos  Aires,  Rio 
Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Santiago,  and  Lima 
nd  out  as  ratliating  centres,  but  in 
rLUiliha  is  found  fully  half  of  the  mileage 
the  rest  of  South  America  combined, 
irly- five  degrees  south  of  the  equator, 
ere  the  yellow,  muddy  waters  of  the 
Ligiiay  and  Parana  broaden  into  the  Rio 
la  Plata  to  meet  the  sQf  *  gentina  has 


A  iiKidi  tii  till-  Transiurt  ST\i(c  turniiiK  ■>  ^liurit  U-nd 

called  the  peoples  of  the  nations,  and  nKxlem 
Buenos  .•Xires  has  been  born. 

This  "  City  of  Good  .\irs"  has  woven  about 
it,  like  the  colossid  web  of  a  meadow  spider, 
the  greatest  network  of  railroads  in  South 
America.  It  sends  its  antenna;  of  steel 
north  into  Paraguay  and  to  the  Bolivian 
frontier,  and  south  to  the  Rio  Negro;  and 
by  the  time  this  article  is  in  i)rint  the 
most  imjxjrtanl  line  of  all  will  fincl  its  other 
terminus  at  Valparaiso,  Chile  —  connecting 
the  two  great  oceans  by  rail  for  the  first 
time. 

The  888  miles  of  this  big  transcontinental 
railroad  run  across  three  toi>ographicaIly 
dilTerent  natural  divisions:  over  level  pam- 
j)as  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Mendoza  for  650 
miles;  through  mountain  regions  from  Men- 
doza to  Los  Andes,  160  miles;  and  the  re- 
maining 78  from  Los  Andes  through  the 
Valle  Central  region  of  Chile  to  Valparaiso. 
The  line  is  also  dividecl  into  three  manage- 
ment divisions:  the  Buenos  Aires  and  Pacific, 
the  Transandine,  and  the  Chilean  State. 

•Across  Argentine,  a  gradually  rising 
plain  shunts  back  from  the  Ailanlic  to  the 
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THE  SUMMIT  TUWKI,  F.NTRANCK  ON  THE  CHILEAN 
sn>K.  AT  C  ARACOLf^; 


Andean  chain  —  that  great  barrier  which 
runs  the  length  of  the  continent,  which  has 
made  peoples,  changed  customs  and  lan- 
guages, set  natural  and  political  Ixmndaries, 
and  lastly  has  made  historical  the  building 
of  the  first  South  American  transcontinental 
railroad. 

Toward  that  great  barrier  some  months 
ago  I  found  myself  speeding.  A  few 
hours  away  from  the  color-tinted,  stucco 
houses  and  tlowcr  gardens  of  Buenos  Aires 
one  enters  the  great  cattle  and  wheat  coun- 
tr)".  lirown  or  jp-een  stretches  away  in  level 
mt)notony  to  the  hori/on,  broken  only  by 
the  little  dark  cojjses  of  tries  which  indicate 
the  estancia  (ranch)  buildings.  From  la- 
goons great  vermilion-colored  (lamingoes 
startle  in  confusion;  ostriches  feed  and  nest 
near  the  railroad  among  the  giant  thistles 
whose  tufted  stalks,  now  c\ry  and  brown, 
are  seen  on  cither  hand.  Long-tailed  hawks 
sit  like  silent  sentinels  on  the  fence-posts, 
and  swarms  of  locusts  rise  in  showers  of 
silver  flecks  until  against  the  sun  they 
transform  into  dark,  low-spreading  clouds. 
Occasionally  rough,  dark-visaged  gauchos 
(cowboys)  pass  with  droves  of  cattle  or  sheep 
along  the  roadway  following  the  tracks. 

From  Junin  (159  miles  from  Buenos 
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Aires)  for  about  200  miles  lo  Mt.  Kenna, 
the  train  rolls  along  over  an  absolutely 
straight  track;  but  clear  to  Mendoza  — 
almost  across  Argentine  —  wire  fencing  fol- 
lows ever}'  mile  of  the  way  on  either  side 
of  the  track  and  only  darkness  or  storm  shuts 
out  the  sight  of  cattle  or  sheep. 

The  sun  i)ours  down  fiercely  on  the  car 
roofs  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  fine 
dust  sifts  its  gray  coating  over  everjthing. 
Wealthy  eslanderos  in  rich  ponchos  and 
silver  spurs,  gauchos  and  half-breed  Indians 
in  broad  trousers,  high  boots,  and  with  long 
knives  thrust  through  their  belts,  gather  at 


the  stations  (eight  of  which  lie  between 
Buenos  Aires  and  Mendoza)  offering  in- 
teresting studies  of  pampas  types.  From 
this  great  central  region  comes  the  bulk 
of  Argentina's  enormous  wheat,  wool,  and 
hide  expijrts.  As  the  sun  in  gorgeous 
splendor  drops  lx*U>w  the  long,  level  line  of 
prairie  and  under  the  glistening  chalices  of 
the  Pleiades  and  the  Southern  Cross,  we 
rumble  steadily  on  toward  the  great  wall 
which  forbiddingly  raises  its  massive  peaks 
against  the  intrusion  of  man. 

In  i860  William  Wheelwright,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  first  to  present  a  feasible  plan 
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"HOTKL  SUU-AMKRICA\U,"  NOW  DESERTED 

The  pionrcr  hutrl  at  Juncal,  whrrr  |w»rnf(cT«  put  up  fur  thr  ni|{hl  br- 
(<irr  lhr>  cr<>.s  ihi-  |k.ts!i 

for  a  Iransconiincntal  road  from  ocean  to 
ocean  across  Argentina  and  Chile.  This 
he  suhmitle(i  to  the  Arj^entine  Government. 
From  Rosario,  then  the  principal  port  of 
Argentina,  ihe  line  was  to  run  by  way  of 
San  Francisco  Pass  to  Cahlera,  on  the 
Chilean  coast  ten  degrees  (t)00  miles)  north 
of  Valparaiso. 

The  year  iS6q  found  John  and  Mat- 
thew Clark,  brothers,  connecting  Chile 
and  .\rgentina  by  telegraj)h,  and  while  thus 
climbing  over  rock  and  ridge  in  that  deso- 
late mountain  wilderness,  thousands  of  feet 


above  the  Pacific,  they  perceived  the  possi- 
bility of  a  transandine  route  through  the 
heart  of  those  Cordillera. 

In  1873  these  hardy  engineers  were  again 
in  the  Cordillera,  sur\eying  the  railn)ad. 
Argentina  wiis  the  first  to  resi)ond  to  the 
project  with  a  concession  in  salisfactor}' 
form,  Chile  following  the  succeeding  year. 
The  Clark  plan  was  adopted  in  |)reference 
to  either  that  of  Wheelwright  or  of  certain 
others  providing  routes  over  ])asses  to  ihc 
south.  .Although  involving  heavier  en- 
gineering, it  connectcfl  Buenos  .Vires  and 
Valparaiso  by  almost  an   air  line. 

The  dividing  line  of  Chile  and  Argentina 
here  follows  the  watershed  of  the  .Andes, and 
these  two  governments  were  expected  to 
cooperate  in  the  construction  of  the  railroad 
from  either  side  to  the  Ijoundan,'  line  cul- 
minating in  the  heart  of  a  mountain  10,500 
feet  alx)vc  the  sea  in  the  Cumbre  or  Crest 
Tunnel.  This  arranged,  the  I'irst  section 
(known  as  the  Argentine  Great  Western) 
was  built  in  1880  by  the  .Argentine  Govern- 
ment from  \'illa  NIercedes  to  .Mendoza. 
The  Clarks,  three  years  later,  connected 
Villa  Mercedes  and  liuenos  .Aires;  thus  650 
of  the  888  miles  were  accounte<l  for. 

Work  progressed  slowly  on  the  Chilean 
side,  but  railhead  had  been  extended  as 
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inland  from  llu'  Pacific  as  Los  Andes. 
I)ut  160  of  I  he  888  miles  had  been  con- 
cted,  but  the  great  problem  —  the  pass- 
of  the  Andes  —  had  hardly  been  touched, 
n  188^)  the  Argentine  Government 
ited  a  concession  to  the  Buenos  Aires 
V'alparaiso  Transandine  Railway 
])oration  of  London  (capitalized  at 
;oo,ooo  and  with  an  annual  subsidy  of 
f),85o),  authorizing  it  to  carry  railhead 


I'KinninK  »t  ratk-nvul  u  k-w  niik-it  luiurc  INinta  dr  la»  \  uia> 


n  Mendo/.a  llirougli  tlie  Andes  to  the 
lean  frontier.  In  1887  the  new  cor- 
ition,  after  obtaining  control  of  the 
rk  interests  in  the  Argentine  Great 
Uern,  began  work  at  once;  by  the  end  of 
3  trains  were  run  as  near  the  Chilean 
itier  as  Punta  de  las  Vacas  and  within 
nty  miles  of  Las  Cuevas,  the  i)oint 
he  Argentine  side  of  the  Cumbre  Tunnel 
•ance.  Ten  years  later  (IQ03)  work  on 
Argentine  side  had  crept  up  the  valley 
'uente  del  Inca;but  it  had  not  progressed 
rapidly  on  the  Chilean   side,  having 


reached  a  j)oint  called  Salto  del  Soldado, 
seventeen  miles  beyond  Los  Andes. 

F>om  Mendoza  to  Los  Andes  (about  160 
miles)up  to  1903,  1 15  miles  of  road  had  been 
laid  an(l  were  in  operation,  but  in  the  inter- 
vening forty  five  miles  the  heaviest  engineer- 
ing was  still  to  be  done. 

The  old  Chilean  concession,  never  satis- 
factory, was  m(Klified  in  1887.  The  Clark 
brothers  on  their  own  limited  resources 
superintended  this  work  until  1893,  when 
they  secured  some  assistance  from  the 
Chilean  Congress. 

Tn  August,  1901,  the  Transandine  Con- 
struction Company,  Ltd.,  of  London,  bought 
up  the  j)ortion  of  line  already  built,  and  the 
work  t(H)k  a  fresh  start. 

In  Februar)',  1903,  the  Chilean  Congress 
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A  Wi-  ION.  t>  C  Vl.lNDKK  KNlilNE 


authorized  the  President  of  the  Republic 
to  contract,  by  means  of  pubh'c  tenders,  for 
a  one-metre-f^auge  (nearly  ^  feet)  railroad 
from  Los  Andes  to  the  Cordilleran  summit, 
to  unite  with  a  railroad  of  the  same  gauge 
then  under  construction  from  Mendoza, 
Argentina,  to  the  summit  lx)undar)-line. 

The  slate  agreed  to  guarantee  for  twenty 
years  the  interest  of  5  per  cent,  annually 
on  an  amount  not  exceeding  $7,500,000. 

The  Transandinc  Construction  Company 
tender,  which  had  been  submitted  on  the 
following  terms,  was  accepted  in  June,  1904. 

The  company  undert(K)k  to  build  a  one- 
metre-gauge  railroad,  starting  from  the  city 
of  Los  Andes  and  making  connection  in  the 
Cordillera  with  the  railroad  of  the  same 
gauge  from  Mendoza. 

The  company  solicited  a  guaranty,  for 
the  term  of  twenty  years,  of  the  interest 
at  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  a  capital  of 
$6,750,000,  specifying  that  each  month  saved 
in  the  |)eri(Ki  allowed  for  the  construction 
should  entitle  the  contractors  to  a  bonus  of 
I  per  cent,  of  the  total  sum,  the  total  Ijonus, 
however,  in  no  case  to  exceed  10  jxTcent.  of 


AN  AVAUWCHK  SHKI>  ON  THK  CHII.KAN  SIDK,  AND 
THE  TVI'E  OF  TRAIN  USED 


FrciKliI  train  tuing  up  the  Clulrui  side 


the  amount  of  the  tender.  The  portion  of 
the  line  already  constructed  had,  through 
want  of  funds,  much  deteriorated;  and 
before  the  section  from  Los  .-Vudes  to  Juncal 
was  accepted,  a  great  deal  of  work  had  to 
be  done  as  far  as  Salto  del  Soldado  to  bring 
it  up  to  the  new  government  standard. 

Banks  and  cuttings  had  to  be  widened,  fen- 
cing put  up,  telegraph  service  intnnluced,  a 
short  extension  made  connecting  the  State 
Line  station  with  the  Transandine  station, 
a  crossing  and  water  station,  waybridge  and 
side  lines  constructed,  workshops,  buildings, 
sheds,  sidings,  new  otTices,  staff  heacUjuarters, 
and  permanent  gang  quarters  erected,  and 
various  works  of  a  minor  nature  carried  out. 
The  first  section  of  the  line,  Los  Andes  to 
Juncal  (32  miles),  was  inaugurated  for  public 
trafllc  by  the  President  on  February'  12,  igo^). 

The  DecemlxT  following  the  purchase  of 
the  road  by  the  Transandine  Construction 
Company,  I.td.,  the  contract  was  awarded 
to  \V.  R.  (irace  &  Co.,  of  Xew  York  and 
London,  the  Chilean  Government  grant- 
ing a  guaranty  of  5  j)er  cent,  annually  on 
$6,569,775  for  a  term  of  twenty  years. 


A.N  Ol.I>  riMK  AMKklCAN  LnCt  iNK  )  1  |\ K,  SAIU  lU  BE 
THE  HR>T  IN  SOCTH  AMERICA 
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( )n  my  first  visit  to  the-  Pass  in  May,  1908, 
1  found  trains  in  operation  as  far  as  Juncal 
in  Chile  and  Las  Vacas  in  Argentina;  on 
my  thirtl  visit  in  March  of  this  year,  trains 
were  aljove  Portillo,  and  railhead  was  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  tunnel  at  Caracoles, 
and  at  Las  Cuevas  in  Argentina. 

Gratlually  for  six  hundred  miles  westerly 
from  Buenos  Aires  our  train  had  been 
climbing  up  the  continent  for  a  day  and 


I 


a  night,  until,  just  alx^ve  La  Paz,  the 
grain-fields  and  pasture-lands  merged  into 
the  orchards  and  vineyards  of  Mendo/.a 
province.  Karly  morning  found  us  in  the 
heart  of  this  region  of  green  leaves  and 
puq)le  fniil  at  Mendo/.a  City.  2,.^5g  feet 
alM)ve  the  level  of  the  .sea  and  650  miles 
from  the  .\tlanti(. 

Here  passengers  and  luggage  were  shifte<l 
the  narrow-gauge  train  of  the  Trans- 


andine  road.  Twelve  miles  ahead  the 
iK-autiful  Valley  of  Mendoza  stretches  t<>- 
wartl  its  background  —  the  supernal  Andes, 
at  whose  foothills  the  fruit  trees  and  vines 
gradually  give  way  to  the  low  shrubs  and 
stunted  trees  of  the  lower  mountain  slopes 
and  a  steeper  grade. 

The  panting  engine  stops  in  an  arid  sec- 
tion and,  like  a  mighty  monster  preparing 
for  a  final  struggle,  drinks  long  at  a  well- 


constructetl  water  tank,  while  its  feed  of 
W(hk1  and  coal  is  loaded  into  the  tender. 
Then  begins  the  long  struggle  to  the  foot  of 
the  Cumbre. 

Nearer,  higher,  the  looming  barrier  thrusts 
U|)  towering,  impassable  peaks —  but  where 
is  the  pass  into  the  mountains?  .Aheail  is 
n«)  visible  sign  of  an  opening,  but  the  i\w\y- 
cut  Ix'd  of  the  Mendo/.a  is  the  clue.  A 
reverse  cur^•e,  and  suddenly  the  train,  like 


TMK  "CHKI.ST  OF  THK  A\I)F>  " 
The  idea  of  this  gn-at  |ica<i'  monuiiuTit  of  the  ("umhri-  Pass  was  cunriMvol  by  Bishop  llrnavcnlo  and  Scrtora  dc 
Cosia  of  Argentina,  and  was  furlhcrrti  l>y  tiolh  nnvcrnments.    The  monument  was  ra.sl  fmm  cannon  of  ihe  Iwtt 
republii  s,  mnlditl  inio  ()ne  rolovsiil  bmnw  slatuc  j6  feet  in  height,  and  erected  on  the  lioundary  line  of  Argentina 
awl  Chile,  nearly  1  ^,ooo  feet  almve  s«M-levei 
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a  colossal  black,  snake,  glides  inio  a  crevice 
of  the  mountains.  The  pass,  which  from 
Argentine  follows  up  over  the  Cumbre  down 
into  Chile,  is  a  trail  over  which  countless 
hordes  of  primitive  aborigines  have  passed 
for  unknown  centuries,  whose  feet  have 
hard -packed  the  path  which  showed 
the  Spaniard  the  way.  *'Camvw  dc  los 
Andes"  (the  Andean  Trail)  he  nanud  it, 
and  a-mulc  or  a-foot  he  sculled  his  way  lor 
three  centuries  more.  Meantime  the  man 
of  the  North  came,  and  now  the  railroad  — 
following  more  or  less  this  same  old  pack- 
trai!,  save  at  the  Curfihrc  Pass,  t  -'.ooq  iVrt 
above  the  oceans.  Here,  nearly  2,500  feet 
below  it,  the  engineers  have  left  the  old 
tiail  and  burrowed  through  the  mountain 
to  meet  it  on  the  other  side  in  Chile. 

Up  the  entering  crevice  the  train  turns,  and 
crosses  and  recrosses  the  muddy  Rio  Men- 
doza,  which  is  helping  to  carry  away  the 
mountains.  Ever  upward,  seven  tunnels 
are  p;L^sed  through;  Charheuta  is  left  be- 
hind, and  again  a  stop  for  water  at  the  iiitlc 
stone  station  of  U^iaUata,  benuned  in  by 
ruK'^ed  peaks  save  to  tile  west,  where  the 
bruad  o]x'n  jilatcau  of  Uspallata  stretches 
away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  a  pmirie 
in  the  heart  of  the  muu mains.  Here  Ihc  rail- 
road meets  ^  AnUguo  Camino  4  Mendota, 
the  trail  to  the  east,  wriggUlig  into  the 
mountain  from  the  plain. 

liver  upward  twists  the  railroad  to  Punta 
de  las  Vacas  (7,709  feel),  which,  like  many 
names  hereabouts,  tdls  a  stoiy  of  the  old 
pack-trail  and  cattle  drives.  All  along,  dabo- 
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rate  woriE  through  gravel  and  rodc^cuttings 

and  extensive  flood  defences  shows  the  con- 
struction to  be  of  a  heavy  nature.  A  sudden 
jerk  a  few  miles  before  Punta  de  las  Vacas  is 
reached  shows  you  that  the  grade  has  in- 
creased and  that  the  powerful  triplicate  sets 
of  teeth  of  the  engine  have  clinched  the 
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A  DIAGRAM  SPXTIOX  OF  THE  TRANSANDINE  RAILROAD 

Showing  relative  flcvatioDS  of  ihc  jirirulp  il  ]v.i;r  '  Utwocn  Santa  Rosa  di-  los  An'?  -  m  l  ^f,  ndoza.  Dtstaocei 
between  pointit  are  not  true  distances.  Elevations  are  giveo  iii  l^A,  Shun,  dottixl  lioc  at  £1  Cumbre  ttrnm. 
when  the  Summit  Tonoel  pierooi  the  lollj  Andean  peak 
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tliiid  or  ndc-rail,  for  wherever  the  grade 
exceeds  3^  per  cent,  the  "Abt  system"  of 
co^  and  racks  is  usrd  to  safeguard  and 
expedite  the  nmnin^^  of  the  trains. 

Westward  and  upward  puffs  the  straining 
engine;  down  the  towering  slopes  shunt 
avalanches  of  weathered  rock  spreading  out 
valleyward  like  great  fans.  Fort\-  three 
miles  southward  the  hoary,  extinct  volcanic 
peak  of  Tupuiigato  shows  itself  and  lost 


sharply,  can  be  seen  evideaces  of  man  — 

little  red  pegs  at  intervaJs  and  a  "spotted" 
trail.  Dig  below  and  you  could  take  hold 
of  a  wire  rope,  the  other  end  of  which  is  in 
the  United  States  —  the  cable  via  Colon 
and  Galveston. 

The  distance  between  railhead  in  the 
early  days  of  the  railroad  construction  was 
traveled  on  ftK)i  or  in  the  saddle;  then,  later, 
the  broad-gauged,  white-covered,  four- horse 


to  view;  then  tiie  promontorieii  of  thccathc- 
d^-like  ridf^  of  Los  Penitentcs  in  seared 
dignity  stand  out  in  t!ii>  impressive  desola- 
tion. To  the  north,  if  you  are  quick, 
Aconcagua  can  be  glimpsed. 

After  entering  the  mountains  all  h  os» 
vast  desolation  of  rock  and  water,  and  far 
up  on  the  peaks  is  snow.  From  Punta  rlc 
las  V'acas  we  have  Ix-en  heading  straight  up 
a  wonderland  of  color,  the  V'alle  de  lat> 
Cuevas.   Along  this  valley,  if  one  looks 


coaches  were  intnxiuccd,  which  for  years 
have  been  the  regular  means  of  transporting 

passengers  between  railhead.  With  ^ them 

go  outriders,  baggage  wagons,  and  the  mule 
pack-train  carrving  mail,  baggage,  fodder, 
or  supplies  for  the  tunnel  worL  This  whole 
outfit  which  connects  with  the  train  is  known 

as  "the  Combination"  or  "the  Trans- 
port." Little  l.v  little  the  r-ap  of  160  miles 
between  Mcndoza  and  Los  Andes  has  hern 
shortened  and  we  found  only  a  little  more 
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than  the  two  miles  of  the  Cumbrc  Tunnel 
separated  railhead,  and  the  time  of  crossing 
of  "the  Transport'*  had  been  reduced  to 

two  hours.  Four  times  the  air-line  distance 
over  the  Cumbrc  must  be  covered  along  the 
zigzagging  road  up,  over,  and  down  the 
Cumbre  Pass. 

As  the  afternoon  shadows  b^an  to  creep 
into  the  valleys,  the  train  drew  up  before 
some  little  corrugated-iron-roofed  buildings 


Chilean,  for  such  were  the  dark,  swarthy- 
visaged  men  who  rode  and  drove. 

"Get  in,  please!"  came  a  warning  request. 
"When  we  go,  we  go  with  a  jump." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  nationalit\ 
of  the  speaker  —  a  tall,  keen-eyed  man  in 
a  broad  Stetson  hat  and  long  vicufia 
poncho  —  MacMOlen  from  Kentucky,  chief 
of  "the  Transport  Service."  \  command, 
and  like  a  flash  "the  Combination"  was  otT 
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—  near  a  few  corrals  —  Las  Cuevas,  the 
Argentine  end  of  the  railroad.  Between 
the  buildings  and  the  train  was  a  living  mass 

of  horses,  mules,  and  men,  through  which  a 
long  line  of  the  white-covered,  broad-gauj^ 
coaches  stretched  on  u|)  the  road. 

The  scene  was  a  fascinating  one  —  a  bit 
of  Chile  dropped  over  the  border  into 
Argentine;  the  flapping,  varicolored  pon- 
chos, jingling  six-inch  spurs,  and  small,  high- 
pointed  saddle  and  saddle-gear  bespoke  the 


at  a  gallop  —  only  ten  minutes  after  the  train 
had  arrived  with  one  hundred  passengers 
and  twice  as  many  pieces  of  baggage.  Along 
the  mile-stretch  of  level  road,  with  the  pack 
train  in  the  rear,  went  the  long  string  of 
roaches  followed  by  the  two  baggage 
wagons;  behind  and  scattered  along  the  sides 
of  the  narrow  coach-route  were  mounted 
Chileans  and  some  constabulary,  for  good 
reason,  as  will  shortly  be  seen.  A  sharp 
turn  and  the  zigauig  climb  began.  Shifting 
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to  little  side-trails,  which  almost  imperccj) 
tibly  left  the  road,  the  pack-train  and  many 
of  the  mounted  men  suddenly  disintegrated 

from  "the  Combination,"  scrambling,  turn 
ing,  twisting, but  ever  rarcfu!lychoosinf»  each 
his  own  path  —  up,  over  edges  of  the  sterp 
slope,  and  disaiqpearing,  to  come  again 
suddenly  into  a^^t  farther  up  the  moun- 
tain in  a  wholly  unexpected  quarter. 

The  riders,  including  the  postilliones, 
each  with  hi6  hitch-rope  and  hook  for 
helping  up  the  baggage  teams,  were 
distributed  at  intervals  along  the  line  of 
coaches,  with  MacMillcn's  lieutenants 
at  certain  points  of  \antage.  MacMillen 
himself  was  everywhere. 

A  coach  horse  suddenly  bucks,  lies  down, 
kicks,  balks,  and  an  outrider's  lasao  jerks 
him  into  horse  sense:  the  steep  ascent  at 
places  is  too  great  lor  the  tired  little  ani- 
mals of  the  heavy  baggage-wagons,  for 
'*the  Transport"  has  already  made  the 
trip  over  earlier  in  the  day  —  so  wall  h  that 
postUlione.  Swin2:inf^  by  on  the  run,  he 
dips  from  his  saddle,  deftly  links  in  the 
hitch-hook  —  and  now,  five  horses  abreast, 
they  spring  afresh  to  their  work. 

Higher  and  higher  winds  the  serpentine 
road.  The  intcrx eninf?  shadows  lu'fwt'fn 
us  and  the  west  gently  spread  tiieir  purple 
mantle  over  the  head  of  the  Valle  de  las 
Cuevas,  where  far  below  dwindled  a  ttn- 
tny  ;^roup  of  rorruira ted  iron  buildint^s  at 
Uu  Argentine  tunnel  entrance,  less  than 
tliree  miles  above  Las  Cuevas  station, 
where  we  had  left  the  train.  The  shadow 
of  night  sent  a  colder  chill  down  the  moun- 
tain?, and  those  travelers  who  had  failed 
to  bring  heavy  coats  shivered  in  the  freez- 
ing temperature. 

We  reached  12,000  feet,  and  I  was  glad 
to  pass  my  head  through  the  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  driver's  extra  [x-^ncho  and 
to  wrap  myself  in  its  vvarnunK  folds. 

THE  \KLUL         LAS  CUEVAS 

Beyond  the  eroat  purple  shadows  the 
big  headlands  thrust  into  the  valley  and 
caught  the  sunhght  in  warm  gold  in  one 
gi^t  galaxy  of  color.  Each  mountain 
point  in  distant  color  stenciled  into  the 
\-al!rv  rose  n[?:ain-f  delicate  tourmaline 
grccii,  jjure  hlue  a^r  iiu.^L  li^ht  yellow,  dark 
r*    ^piet  protruding  from  orange-ycUow 


iike  great  colossal  rubies,  emeralds,  sap- 
phires, turquoises,  amethysts,  and  ail  man- 
ner of  predous  stones;  then  far  away  the 
massive  profile  of  Puenta  de  Inca  rose, 
stent  iling  itself  as  the  final  bulwark  of 
rock,  frowning  dark  and  sinister  in  a  deep 
violet  doud-ahadow.  Tones  merged  and 
counter-merged  as  though  nature  had  set 
between  them  and  the  sun  some  great  ever- 
turning  kaleidoscope  through  whose  trans- 
parent particles  she  flooded  the  valley  with 
color. 

But  the  coaches  have  Stepped ;  the  steep> 
est  haul  is  just  above,  now.  Down  jump 
the  drivers  to  insperi  the  harness  and  short- 
en the  collar-strap  traces  for  the  descent 
on  the  other  side;  now  comes  the  Cumbre. 
Behind,  across  the  valley  and  intervening 
mountains,  the  huge  volcanic  mass  of 
mighty  Aconcagua  could  be  glimpsed  for 
a  minute,  and  we  saw  the  snow-capped 
heights  before  the  winds  drew  a  veil  across 
the  peak. 

"El  Crisio"  remarked  .Antonio  as  we 
rounded  a  huge  ledge  —  and  there  the  lone, 
bronze  figure  of  tibe  Nazarene  stood  out 
dark  under  the  purple  shadow  of  a  cloud 

against  a  darker  shadow  l)e\-ond.  To  me, 
in  location  and  .^-igaiticancc  the  greatest 
statue  in  the  world  is  this  "Christ  of  the 
Andes,"  the  great  Peace  statue  of  Chile 
and  .Argentina.  A  gHnt  of  sunlight  caught 
on  the  thorn  crowned  head,  and  the  whole 
figure  glowed  in  the  sunlight  of  Chile,  in- 
to which  we  suddenly  emerged  from  the 
western  slope. 

"  l  lUi  (. OMHI N  ATION  "  TRANSPORT 

But  the  coaches  were  late  and  drove 
rapidly  by.  Creased  between  mountains 
lay  the  Aconcagua  Valley  on  the  other  side 

of  the  Cumbre,  stretching  away  down 
Chile  to  Los  Andes.  Now  began  the  steep 
descent,  mostly  at  a  fast  trot.  Splendid 
drivers,  these  Chflean  eoekeros. 

"  PermisOt  Senor! "  broke  in  Antonio,  for 
wr  were  at  one  of  the  >h.irj)  turns.  .\t  the 
angle  a  hruhen  wall  fringed  a  precipice. 
When  well  in  the  angle  oi  tlie  turn,  Antonio 
without  hesitancy  and  with  consummate 
skill  swung  the  animals  around  the  sharp 
!)( nd  'if  thirty  degree^,  the  inner  horse  act- 
ing as  a  pivot,  the  absence  of  outer  traces 
accelerating  the  mobility  of  the  outside 
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bacees  at  the  turas.  These  when  very  shaip 
caused  the  outermost  horse  to  brace  alonp 
the  retaining  waU,  the  others  setting  back 
splendidly. 

The  ''Combinatioii  Transport*'  or 
mountain  coach-service  (officially  known 
as  FJ  Servkio  Cordillera)  was  probably  the 
most  efficient  service  of  that  kind  in  exist- 
ence. Besides  one  hundred  and  Mty  men 
for  the  coach  and  padt,  it  consisted  of 
twcnt}'  rnurhc-.,  ma  baggage  wagons,  and 
five  hundred  auimats.  The  '  Combina- 
tion ' '  was  run  six  or  seven  months  a  year  — 
that  is,  until  the  heavy  snows  buried  the 
roads.  Then  the  traveler  between  Bue- 
nos Aires  and  Valparaiso  made  the  long 
journey  by  sea  riVx  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
In  April  or  May  "the  Combination"'  was 
discontinued;  the  antmah  were  driven 
down  to  the  green  valleys  and  kept  on  feed 
through  the  winter.  The  Servirw  Cor- 
dillera has  been  maintained  at  no  less 
than  $40,000  a  month;  now  that  the  rail- 
road is  completed,  the  sturdy  little  animals 
have  made  their  last  trip  over  the  great, 
desolate  Cumbre  and  are  far  down  in  the 
verdant  valleys  of  Los  Andes.  The  regular 
traveler  will  lose  the  privilege  of  ascend- 
ing the  uppermost  heights  of  this  pa.ss. 
but  the  railroad  journey  itself  will  afford 
a  wonderful  insight  into  one  of  nature's 
greatest  scenic  theatres. 

With  a  rush  and  a  cloud  of  dust  we 
passed  under  a  little  bridge  amid  a  crowd 
of  picturesque  Chilean  tunnel-workers 
the  day-shift  just  off  duty  —  and  drew  up 
beside  the  waiting  train  of  the  Chilean 
Transandine  Railway  at  Caracole  (10,459 
feet),  just  below  the  Chilean  Summit 
Tunnel  entrance,  the  coaches  having  made 
a  record  trip  of  one  hour  and  lifty  minutes. 

Above  the  darkened  mountain  peaks, 
against  the  turquoise  blue  of  the  sky,  a 
single  bhize  <>l'  c'oud  >h<it  up  in  a  \  i,L'<»r*»us 
saffron  swerve,  an  eeho  of  the  depaiied 
day,  and  we  plunged  into  the  deep,  dark 
valley  and  night  —  on  by  juncal,  Guardia 
Vieja,  and  Salto  del  Soldado,  ever  down- 
ward to  T.os  Ande'^,  whcri  all  *  liaimed  to 
the  broad  gauge  of  the  Chilean  btatc  Line. 

ISB  CHILEAN  SECTION  OF  THE  LIKE 

Leaving  &ntiago  shorti)  after  5  A.1L 
tiie  following  Tuesday,  I  retraced  my 


journey,  meeting   Mr.   McGlonis  (the 

general  manager)  at  Los  Andes. 

Leaving  Los  Andes  on  the  Transan- 
dine Railway,  a  post  showed  me  that  I 
was  one  kilometre  (nearly  a  mile)  on  my 
way  back  up  the  beginning  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  railroad  dimbs  in  the 
world. 

"Come  bade,  if  you  want  a  better 

view,"  suggested  McGinnis;  so  with  bun 
and  hi.s  traction  ft)renian  I  was  soon  seated 
on  a  handcar  towed  by  the  train. 

"Look  sharp  —  there's  El  Salto  del 
Soldado,"  and  through  a  tunnel  gap  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  picturesque  Stone 
bridge  that  we  had  just  crossed  in  a  nKNUH- 
tain  crevice,  spanning  a  .u'orge. 

tot  the  iirst  twenty-eight  miles  to  Rio 
Blanco  {4^22  feet)  we  puffed  along  over 
gradioita  of  2}  per  cent.;  then  the  en- 
gine b'f^in  to  strain  harder;  the  heavy 
togs  dropped  into  the  rack-rail,  for,  as  in 
.'Argentina,  where  the  grade  exceeds  2  J 
per  cent,  the  third  or  rack-rail  (Abt  sys- 
tem) is  employed;  so,  from  Rio  Blanco 
on  to  the  tunnel  nt  Caracoles,  it  is  brought 
into  use  fully  two-thirds  of  the  way,  and 
at  places  the  grade  reaches  a  nuudmum  of 
8  per  cent.  The  hard  roble-pine  sleepers 
(eleven  to  the  8-metre  rail.  kilos  to 
the  metre)  do  splendid  service  on  tlie  ad- 
h^on  gradients,  and  tough  steel  sleepers 
are  not  cmly  on  the  rack  grades,  but  on  all 
grades  above  2^  per  cent. 

Passing  Portillo,  with  its  rock-bor- 
dered Inca  Lake,  which  lies  calm  and  still 
like  a  polished  sapphire  in  its  setting  of 
steep  mountains  sloping  abruptly  into  its 
waters,  we  enter  a  region  (between  Juncal 
and  the  Summit)  whose  desolate  grandeur 
baffles  description.  Pro<ligious  mas^s  uf 
andesite  tower  up  to  sharp-pointed  peaks, 
snow-covered  and  sublime  against  tlie 
clear  cobalt  above,  higlu  r  than  the  hal)i- 
tat  of  the  condor  or  mountain  englc.  Here 
nature  has  written  on  tiic  naked,  rocky, 
mountain  fastnesses  the  story  of  the  rise 
and  fall  and  building  again  of  one  of 
eartn's  yonnr^f-t  mnfinental  range^i.  Tn - 
mendous  landslide>  ha\e  «hunted  down 
the  precipitous  sides,  and  colossal  ledges 
—  poised  on  a  period  of  time  —  bang 
above  you,  some  day  to  go  crashing  iheir 
way  to  the  depths  below.   Go  back  in 
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imagination  through  geologic  ages  to  a 

time  which  cannot  be  even  approximately 
estimated,  but  which  men  ure  pleased  to 
call  the  Mesoioic  I'erioU  —  some  time 
then,  a  few  million  years  one  way  or  the 
other,  as  the  earth  cooled,  its  crust  cracked ; 
from  the  terrestrial  fissures  exuded 
prodigous  masses  of  molten  rock,  occa- 
sionally with  convulsions  which  must  have 
shaken  the  very  foundations  of  the  earth. 
So,  anciently,  slowly  cmerj^nng  from  the 
briny  sea.  the  Andes  were  bttrn. 

I  looked  out  on  the  quiet  sunshine, 
back  through  the  peaceful,  hazy  distance 
which  hung  over  the  valley,  to  Santa 
Rosa  de  los  Andes,  and  then  toward  the 
little  atoms  of  men  up  beyond,  laying 
rails  at  railhead  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
yawning  mouth  of  the  tunnel;  for  we  bad 
reached  Caracoles,  where  the  train  stops 
at  the  end  of  the  train-line.  We  were 
now  nearly  sixty  miles  from  T.os  Andes, 
about  twenty  mUes  of  it  on  the  rack-rail 
with  minimum  curves  of  165  yards,  though 
all  but  two  are  over  220  yards.  We 
crossed  118  bridges,  passed  through  no 
less  than  twenty-four  tunnels,  and  numer- 
ous snow  and  avalanche  sheds. 

WALKING   iilKuLi.il  THE  AWES 

A  sliort  climb  up  a  slope  and  MeGinnis 
led  the  way  into  a  corrugated-iron  house, 
the  quarters  of  the  resident  engineer  and 
of  the  doctor.  After  pulling  on  rubber 
boots,  we  shortly  entered  the  tunnel,  faced 
with  a  ?-foot  wall  of  Portland  cement 
i8  feet  iiigh  and  1O.4  leel  at  it6  widest, 
giving  ample  room  for  a  contemplated 
future  5  ft.  6  in.  gauge.  Instead  of  the 
dear,  crisp  air  outside,  we  found  a  temper- 
ature of  about  75°  Fahr.,  (the  mean  tem- 
perature throughout  the  tunnel)  and  fol- 
lowed the  wake  of  a  lantern  carried  by 
McGinnis. 

"Look  out!"  and  we  dodged  a  .steel 
truck  not  a  second  too  soon.  AM:cnding 
the  rising  grade  of  0.75  per  cent,  from  the 
Chilean  entrance,  about  midway  the  tun- 
nel merges  into  a  .;  ;o  yard  k  vel  stretch, 
then  drops  down  tlie  Aflm  ritine  '^irfe  at  a 
falling  grade  01  0.2  per  cent.  Krom  por- 
tal to  portal  the  Simimit  Tunnel  is  about 
two  miles  long  —  a  bit  shorter  in  total 
than  its  altitude  above  the  sea. 


We  soon  covered  the  greater  p>art  of  the 
rising  grade,  walking  along  the  narrow 
cement  %vall  of  one  of  the  side-drains, 
splasliing  through  water,  bluib,  and  loo>e 
rocks,  always  on  the  lookout  for  the  dan- 
gerous pitfalls  of  the  deep  water-holes 
left  unfilled  with  ballast  after  the  work 
had  moved  on. 

Far  away  in  the  darkness  a  redder  light 
than  the  electrics  which  dully  lit  the  side- 
wails  flared  and  glimmered  on  pigmy 
black  ligures.  We  climbed  over  mudd\'. 
wet,  wooden  bridgework  on  top  of  a  heap 
of  debris.  Here  men  were  drilling  into 
the  rocky  vitals  of  this  great  mountain. 

Amidst  the  roaring,  yellow  flare  of  the 
gasoline  torches  and  the  everlasting,  be- 
wildering chugging  of  the  drills,  silhouet- 
ted against  the  fitful  glare  of  the  Iflames, 
half-naked  figures  threw  gaunt  shadows 
o\''er  the  piles  of  debris  and  the  rough- 
cut  tunnel  walls  —  in  effect,  a  very  in- 
ferno. 

The  drills  chugged  on,  under  power  from 
air-compressors  at  the  Argentine  cod,  driv- 
en in  turn  by  1 20-horse-power  internal- 
combustion  engines  fed  by  ordinary  coal- 
oil  ;thesc  also  ran  theelectric-lighting  plant. 
Listen!  From  the  din  comes  the  slow, 
intermittent  clink-clink  of  the  hand-drill- 
ers. Watch  that  swarthy  Chilean  nearest 
us.  His  lirm  muscles,  sweat-varnished 
and  fine-molded,  shine  in  the  glare  of  this 
nether  world  as  he  swings  with  a  graceful, 
rhythmic  freedom  the  ponderous  sledge  in 
a  ditiicult,  powerful  up  stroke  Sure  and 
strong,  he  strikes  unerringly  lia  sinning, 
hammered  end  in  the  vadUating  light,  tfeMS 
steam,  and  the  noise.  The  other  man  im- 
fiinchingly  holds  the  long  drill  in  the  hole 
in  the  tunnel  roof.  Does  the  sledge-man 
ever  miss  that  tiny  silver  glint  on  the 
bar  end?  Not  often. 

.\s  soon  as  the  rock  is  excavated  the  tun- 
nel width,  the  niason«;  follow,  filling  inside 
the  wooden  form  with  the  two-foot  thick- 
ness of  Portland  cement.  It  is  important 
that  this  follows  shortly  after  the  rock  is 
excavated,  for  the  andesite  (as  it  is  called) 
disintegrate^  when  exposed.  A  rock  six 
inches  in  diameter,  ex|K>.sed  for  a  week, 
can  be  crumbled  in  the  hand. 

Letting  ourselves  down  into  the  datk 
abyss  under  the  wooden  bridge*work,  we 
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cautiously  work  our  way  along.  We  were 
fortunate  in  finding  a  gap  between  the 

uprights  just  as  a  heavy  train  of  rock  Ht?- 
bris  ratUed  by  without  headlight  or  warn- 
ing. Working  between  some  stalled  cars 
at  railhead,  sliding,  stumbling  over  a  long 
stretch  of  broken  rock  which  filled  the 
lower  half  of  the  tunnel,  we  eventually 
came  to  where  only  a  small  aperture  in 
the  tunnel  had  been  acavated.  Here 
more  drills  were  chugging  and  more  mok 
working.  Now  we  stood  under  the  very 
summit  and  at  the  boundary-line  2,400 
feet  beneath  the  top  —  under  niiilions  of 
tons  of  mountain.  The  water  filtered 
through  from  the  rains  and  the  snows 
and  dropped  in  big  splashes  on  us.  Then 
we  clambered  into  Argentina.  There  the 
same  methods  of  tunneling  are  used.  Not 
far  from  here  we  came  to  rails  laid  for  the 
work-train  of  the  .\rgentina  side,  which 
we  were  now  almost  imperceptibly  de- 
scending. 

"Not  too  fasti"  cautioned  McGinnis. 
"We're  not  at  sea-level,  you  know;"  so 
we  slowed  down  a  bit.  Our  horizontal 
direction  had  been  in  a  straight  line  with 
a  gradual  rise  and  descent  since  entering 
the  tunnel,  but  the  last  120  yards  (with 
a  curve  of  219  yards  radius)  s\\img  us 
suddenly  through  the  eastern  portal  into 
the  buildings  of  the  .\rgentina  side  at 
Las  Cuevas.  Here  were  the  machine 
sh<^,  the  engine,  the  air-compressors, 
and  the  electric  dynamos. 

We  visited  the  men's  quarters,  and  were 
just  in  time  to  go  back  on  the  empty  work- 
train.  Seated  on  the  side  of  bne  of  the 
empty  cars,  we  rattled  through  the  chasm 
blackness.  The  whistle  sounded  for  the 
shift,  and  from  all  >ides  swarthy,  be- 
grimed men  clambered  from  narrow  spaces 
along  the  sides  into  the  cars  as  the  train 
rattled  slowly  by.  until  the  cars  were  filled. 
These  were  mostly  Chileans,  some  going 
to  work  under  the  Summit,  others  bound 
through  to  the  Chilean  side.  The  work 
is  divided  into  three  shifts,  working  night 
and  day.  winter  and  summer. 

We  walked  again  over  the  unfinished 
central  section  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Then,  far  off,  like  a  mere  pinhole,  we  saw 
th(  little  patch  of  blue  daylight  which 
showed  us  that  we  were  nearing  the  Chil- 


ean entrance  again.  A  short  half-hour 

found  us  out  in  the  cold,  crisp  air,  in  the 
late  afternoon,  with  the  gr^at  peaks  which 
surround  Caracol&»  towering  in  monumen- 
tal splendor  above  us.  I  had  walked 
through  the  heart  of  the  Andes. 

The  song  and  laughter  of  the  men  in 
the  near-by  quarters  quieted  down  into 
the  peacefulness  of  the  night,  clear  and 
cold»  from  whose  blueness  the  stars  bril- 
liantly scintillated  and  the  moon  dimly 
glittered  along  the  cragged  mountain 
edges.  When  I  awoke,  the  gold  saffron 
brush  of  day  had  cliangcd  all  but  the 
deep,  dark  shadom  whidh  still  hdd  the 
blue  pigments  of  night. 

CROSSING  BACK  FROM  CHILE 

The  "Combination  Train"  was  due 
the  next  morning  at  nine;  passengers  and 

lugggage  coaches  were  promptly  packed 
and  away.  Mules  and  piide  had  been 
arranged  for,  and  1  soon  lound  myself  off 
from  the  main  road,  alone  with  a  Clulean 
mountaineer  —  Cantarlisio  Castillo,  a  head 
muleteer.  Constantly  we  cross-cut.  some- 
times going  almost  straight  up  the  crum- 
bly sides,  a  perfect  clutter  of  weather- 
worn rodcs  and  boulders,  among  whidi 
grew  a  little  dandelion-like  flower  which  I 
found  almost  at  the  very  ctimbrc.  \  lone 
vulture  flapped  downward  from  a  horse  s 
carcass.  Castillo  pointed  to  a  lone  spot 
as  we  neared  the  summit,  where  some  men 
were  recentK  killed.  Only  a  few  months 
ago  they  found  two  bound  and  gagged 
who  had  lain  thus  a  da\-  and  a  night  in  the 
bitter  air.  Workmen  going  over  from  the 
Argentina  side  to  Los  Andes  with  their 
wages  are  sometimes  waylaid.  Four  Chil- 
ean.s  killed  si.x  gang-men  on  the  way  over 
a  short  time  ago,  lirst  stripping  them  of 
everything,  then  maltreating  them. 

Our  trail  led  to  the  crest  of  the  range, 
where  we  stopped  to  give  the  mules  a 
breathing  spell,  a  precaution  against 
sirache  ("mountain-sickness")  —  quite 
necessary,  as  the  bird-picked  skeletons  of 
mules  and  horses  which  litter  the  trails 
of  the  pass  amply  testify. 

"£/  CombinacionI'* — commented  Can- 
tarlisio as  we  stepped  from  bdiind  a  rocky 
crag.  Far  away  below  us  the  canvas- 
corned  coaches  crawled  upward  in  wind- 
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ing  single  file  like  a  string  of  white  ants. 
So  they  climbed  up  a  picturesque  wonder- 
Ian)  of  alpine  lieights  —  to,ooo,  it,ooo, 
I  0-0.3  tect  — and  605  feet  more  to  the 
Cumbre.  There  spreads  out  before  the 
tyes  aoe  of  the  greatest  terrestrial  pano- 
rainas,  where  nature's  u{^ieavab  range 
awny  in  all  directions  in  jagged  mountain- 
peaks  to  a  full  23,080  feet,  where  towers 
the  stupendous,  snow-crowned  mass  of 
Aconcagua,  an  eloquent  witness  to  a  by- 
gone epoch  of  terrific  disturbances  and  con- 
vulsions,  but  now  a  sentinel  over  a  jx-are 
ful  solitude  of  quiet  valleys  and  solemn 
peaks  with  coverings  of  snow  and  kaleido* 
soopic  colorings  al  light. 

IBS  RAILROAD  AND  ITS  SIONIFICANCZ 

Far  below  mc  was  the  tunnel  entice 
at  Las  Cuevas;  a  mile  away  the  tliin  thread 
of  tail  began  to  sew  its  way  down  the 

valley  e:i-(ward  how  puny,  yet  how 
great  iiccmed  this  work  of  man! 

And  now  the  hi^l  lie  ha^  been  laid; 
railhead  has  ceased  to  be;  the  firet  South 
American  transcontinental  line  is  finished; 
;ind  since  the  5th  of  last  April  trains  have 
thundered  through  the  heart  of  the  Andes. 

Not  only  do^  it  pass  through  the  rich- 
est agricultural  sections  and  some  of  the 
most  important  inland  cities  of  Argentina 
and  Chile,  hut  it  connert'^  their  two  rapi 
lals,  and  its  termini  are  respectively  at 
thdr  two  brgest  and  most  important  ports. 

It  occurs  in  latitude  pr.u  tir;ill\  on  an 
air-line  route  hctwccii  Cdpe  Town  and 
Melbourne,  whielj  ui;i>  \n  of  great  future 
inijx>rtancc.  It  substitutes  for  ten  or 
eleven  days  by  sea  through  treacherous 
straits  and  the  stormy  Pacific  a  journey 
of  thirt}  li<'ur>  in  well-appointerl  trains 
and  through  some  of  the  rmist  wonderful 
scenery  in  the  world  -  thus  bringing  Chile 
nearer  to  Paris  and  to  London  by  at  least 
nine  days,  augment  ing  the  ca  rry  ing  capacity 
between  Pm  nn-:  .Wrc^  and  V'alpuraiso.  in- 
crca^iing  comiort  ot  travel,  decreasing  time 
and  risk  attendant  upon  the  Straits  route. 

This  line  is  easily  accessible  to  future 
pos.sible  tributary  Ihn  s  north  and  south, 
and  serves  to  bring  the  vast  profiu rts  nf 
grain  and  cattle  to  the  coasLs.  The  sinii- 
larity  of  Chile's  and  Argentina's  products 
ncoGMitates  a  commercial  treaty  between 


these  countries,  now  that  this  new  line  at 
transportation  is  in  operation,  and  that,  I 

understand,  is  alreadv  under  consideration. 

On  the<;e  sublime  heights  wc  stopped  by 
a  boundary  standard  bearing  an  iron  piate. 
"CHILE''  read  the  sunple  letters  on  one 
side,  "ARGENTINA"  on  the  other.  As 
I  i(K)ked  away  over  those  sharp-pointed 
Andean  peaks  —  vertebra-  of  a  hemisphere 
which  have  defined  tribes  and  divided 
peoples — the  sky-lines  of  their  jagged 
profiles  lowered  below  the  horizon  of  my 
imagination  and  showed  me  a  vast  con- 
tinent of  6,837,000  square  miles  spread 
out  over  double  the  area  of  the  United 
States  and  Alaska,  yet  with  a  populatiim 
of  only  45,000,000  inh:il)itants. 

One  more  strand  of  steel  to  help  girdle 
this  old  world  is  done.  The  fight  of  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century  against  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties  has  been  ac- 
complished, and  the  cost  in  time,  money, 
and  lives  has  been  toUiletl  —  thirty-seven 
years  of  toil,  millions  of  expenditure — but 
the  lives  are  not  down  on  the  balance-dieet. 

Now  the  tunnel  work  is  cleaned  up;  the 
left-over  supplies  have  been  sold;  the 
peones  have  tramped  their  way  for  the 
last  time  down  the  rocky  trail  in  the  first 
winter  snows;  and  a  few  scavengers  wiU 
hang  around  to  pick  clean  tht-  camps. 

Far  up  amon^  those  lonely  crags  on  tiie 
crest  of  the  Cumbre,  deserted  and  isolated, 
storm-swept  and  glistening  in  its  lonely 
dignity,  stands  the  figure  of  the  Clirist. 

"Sooner  shall  these  mountains  crumble 
into  dust  than  the  jH«ople  ot  Argentina  and 
("hile  break  the  peace  which  they  have 
sworn  to  maintain  at  the  feet  of  Cltftst  the 
Rctlrciner,"  Arpentin.!  an<l  Chile  have 
siulptun-d  at  it>  l>.i-c.  I'he  drifting 
snows  will  have  covered  the  rock-hewn 
words,  but  the  spirit  and  ideal  for  whidi 
it  stands  will  ever  breathe  its  blessing  on 
all  mankind  through  tlu  pure,  crystal 
winds  which  sweep  dcnvn  iroin  it. 

The  little  toy  car>  will  continue  to  creep 
their  way  up  the  vast  valleys  and  through 
the  heart  of  the  great  mountain.  So  we 
have  seen  the  completion  of  tbf  ^rcat 
Sout)i  .\nu-riran  Trans-con tinentaJ  Kail- 
road,  a  tremendous  work  but  only  a  factor 
m  the  greatest  propaganda  that  has  ever 
existed — the  baommg  of  a  conHnent. 
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WHY  SPOKANE  COMPL.UN'ED 
The  rate  fcom  the  East  to  Spokane  was  the  rate  from  the  East  to  Seattle  ptus  the  local  rate  huk  to 

Spvokanc.  This  "  lonp  and-short-hmil  "  [>r!nri[)lc  hx^  the  apprns*;il  nf  the  Supreme  Courts  bUt  itS  HfJTllfH I tft W 
gives  rise  to  bitter  fights.   It  Is  in  use  at  hundreds  ol  places  all  over  the  country 
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THE  WAY  OF  A  llAILUOAI)  WITH  AN  IM)r<'I"H>- —  HOW  SI'ECLVL  FAVXiUS  ARE 
STILL  OBTAINAIJLE,  THOUGH  THE  HKHA  1  K  IS  t>FFiCLy.LY  DE  VD — 
AN  EysTlC  SCHEDULE.  AND  THE  WAY  IT  WOllKS 

\ 

BY 

C.  M.  KEYS 


TO  E\  ERV  man  who  o%vns  prop- 
erty or  sccuriLks,  whether  he  is 
a  shipper  or  merely  a  consumer 
of  freight,  the  battk  over  railroad  rates, 

now  barely  hcfjnn.  carries  a  serious  ihrtat. 
To  the  railroad  itself,  to  its  employees, 

(Note:  The  indy  remarikable  achieve- 
ments of  American  railroads  in  building  up 

rifles,  rrffiUnt^  industries,  and  promoting  the 
commercial  growth  ol  the  nation  are  known 
to  aU  the  w&rld.  Therefore^  men  who  are 
not  shippers  wonder  at  l/ir  persistent  clamor 
a^^aifisf  the  railroads.  This  article,  which  is 
but  a  I'crv  small  part  of  tfte  stibjrrl.  gives  il- 
lustrations  of  the  abuses  of  the  rate-making 
^ower;  and  it  is  such  abuses,  more  than 
anything  else,  that  underlie  public  hostility. 
Tfte  true  aim  of  the  leaders  of  the  railroad 
world  to-dav  is  to  7n'pr  out  all  suih  inequal- 
ities <w  are  here  illustrated.  The  ollter  side 
of  the  rale  story  toill  be  tM  in  other  articles 
by  the  same  writer.— Tez  Editors.] 


to  the  millh^ns  who  work  in  the  making 
of  railroad  supplies,  aiid  lo  the  millions 
of  stockholders,  this  is  a  matter  of  life 
and  death. 

To  the  maniifarturcr  and  merchant  the 
import  is  no  less  serious.  To  the  owner 
of  real  estate  in  cities,  dependent  for 
their  growth  on  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, the  result  may  mean  the  ditTerence 
between  profit  and  losc,  fortune  and  mis- 
fortune. There  is  no  other  prulikin  of 
the  day  more  vital,  financially  sjK'aking, 
to  the  pr<)vjHrit\  «  (  the  country  as  a 
whole.  'I  hrn  iorc,  ii  is  we  ll  to  know  both 
sides  of  ihi:>  r.iilruud  pr  ^hlcm. 

In  May,  1907,  a  traliic  catastrophe 
visited  some  manufacturers  of  steel  and 
wire  products  in  the  state  of  Indiana. 
For  five  y«-ars  prior  to  that  time  thc.<c 
manufacturers  enjoyed  a  common  uni- 
form rate  on  their  products  along  with 
the  shippers  of  similar  products  in 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  into  the  great 
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WHY  QUANAH.  TEX..  PROTESTED 

St«x:il  r.ili->,  m.i<Ii-  lo  crrato  an  livlustry  al  Cement,  OkU., 
wcK  made  the  tMuis  oi  a  demand  that  the  litrthcr  tuwn  also  get 
ipeckl  nlM  to  ikt  auat  awifcrt  points 


Southwest.  Practically  ihcrc  was  what 
one  might  call  a  blaiikct-ralc  from  this 
great,  so-called  Chicago-Cincinnati  terri- 
tory to  common  points  in  the  Southwest  — 
to  be  specific,  in  Arkansas.  That  meant 
that  any  manufacturer  of  steel  and  wire 
products  anywhere  in  this  traffic  area 
had  an  equal  rate  with  his  competitors 
into  the  growing  market  of  Arkansiis. 

Suddenly  and  without  warning  the 
railroads  tiled  new  tariffs  of  freight  rates 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission 
in  Washington.  In  these  new  tariffs, 
as  the  Indiana  shippers  soon  discovered, 
the  Chicago-Cincinnati  territory  was  split 
in  two  along  the  Indiana-Illinois  state- 
line.  Shippers  west  of  that  line  were 
accorded  a  lower  rate  on  their  products 
than  shii>f>crs  east  of  the  line.  The  dis- 
criminatitin  was  so  great  as  to  close  the 
markets  of  Arkansas  to  the  Indiana 
shippers  and  make  those  markets  practi- 
cally the  jirivate  prq)erty  of  the'sluppers 
west  of  the  line. 

To  understand  the  true  meaning  of 
this  phenomenon  one  must  study  the 
industrial  map  of  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try. At  Muncic  and  Kokomo.  Ind.,  there 
were  plants  manufacturing  steel  and  wire 
products.  These  were  independent  steel 
pUmts  tMiilt  up  during  the  five  or  six  years 
that  rates  had  been  equal  all  over  this 
territory.  On  the  other  sidt-  of  the 
Indiana  Illinois  state-line  there  were  great 
steel  and  wire  plants  at  Waukegan, 
Joliet,  DeRalb,  Lockport.  Janesvillc, 
and  Milwaukee.  Ahnost  without  excep- 
tion these  plants  were  either  owned  or 


controlled  by  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration. The  immediate  efTect  of  the  new 
rates,  therefore,  was  to  maim  independent 
compcLilion  at  Arkansas  common  points 
and  secure  the  market  for  the  Steel  Trust 
Who  said  "rebates"?  What  is  the 
need  for  such  a  clumsy  expedient  as  the 
payment  of  a  secret  discount  on  published 
rates  when  friendly  railroad-managers 
know  so  many  different  w  ays  to  accomplish 
the  same  end  without  breaking  the  law? 
When  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission reviewed  this  particular  instance 
of  discrimination  it  made  no  talk  of  re- 
bates, but  it  used  some  terms  that  may 
sound  gentler  to  the  public  ear.  This 
is  an  extract  from  its  findings: 

"Said  discriminutiuns,  preferences,  prej- 
udices, and  disadvantaipes  are  found  to  be 
undue  and  unjust,  and  are  hereby  con- 
demned." 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  article  lo  dis- 
cuss in  great  detail  the  pros  and  cons 
of  every  illustration  dted.  In  practically 
ever\-  case  where  discrimination  has  been 
cither  alleged  or  proved,  there  is  a  good 
defence  or  at  least  what  looks  like  a 
good  defence.  In  about  nine  cases  out 
of  ten.  when  this  defence  is  boiled  down  to 
hard  facts,  it  amounts  to  the  statement 
of  a  theory  that  the  biggest  and  most 
powerful  shipper  of  any  given  line  of 
products  is  entitled  to  railroad  protectkn 
and  railroad  fa\<»r  in  return  for  the  large 
volume  of  freight  wiiich  he  or  it  delivers 
to  the  railroad. 

If  you  travel,  by  chance,  southwest 
of  Oklahoma  City  on  tte  Trisco  lines,  you 
may  still  hear  the  echoes  ci  a  case  that 
was  difTerent.  You  will  come  in  time  to 
a  little  town  called  Cement.  It  has  not 
attained  great  fame,  but  it  has  hopes, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  towns  in  .the  new 
states.  Go  on  six  hours,  and  you  will 
have  covered  126  miles  of  j)rosperous 
Red  River  country,  dotted  with  similar 
little  towns,  all  the  way  down  across  the 
great  river  and  over  the  border  of  the 
Panhandle.  I  hcre.  at  another  little  me- 
tro[)<)Iis,  Ouanah.  your  railroad  stops,  and 
you  will  have  to  get  out  and  look  around 
you. 

Some  years  ago,  when  Oklahoma  was 
thrown  open  and  the  genius  of  a  Yoakum 
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chose  it  for  a  battle-ground,  half  a  hun- 
dred traffic-experts  traversed  it  and  made 
a  traffic  inventory  of  it.  One  small  item 
in  this  inventory  concerned  itself  with 
the  question  whetiier  or  not,  at  some  point 
or  another  in  this  region,  Portland  cement 
could  be  manufactured  for  shipment  to 
the  big  and  growing  markets  of  Kansas 
City  and  St.  Louis. 

They  figured  out  that  if  special  rates 
were  made,  a  big  cement  industry  rtdgjit 
be  built  up  in  Oklahoma.  They  chose 
a  point  that  seemed  suitable;  they  named 
it  Cement;  and  they  told  it  that  its  destiny 
was  to  be  the  making  of  cement.  The 
traffic  department  made  rates  on  plaster 
cement  of  8  cents  a  hundred  pounds  to 
Kansas  City  and  lo  cents  to  St.  Louis, 
the  dktance  to  Kansas  City  being  445 
miles  and  to  St.  Louis  603  miles.  Business 
began  to  grow. 

Down  at  Quanah.  571  miles  from  Kansas 
City  and  728  miles  from  St.  Louis,  a 
group  of  enterprising  men  built  a  cement 
plant.  They  found  that  their  rates  were 
13  cents  to  Kansas  City  and  18  cents  to 
St.  Louis.  The  result,  tliey  said,  was  that 
they  could  not  compete  with  the  manu- 
facturers at  Cement,  and  were  practically 
shut  out  of  the  two  big  markets. 

The  manufacturers  at  Quanah  appealed 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which  is  a  sort  of  big  brother  of  commerce. 
The  Commissioners  listened  to  the  talc 
of  the  shippers,  and  also  to  the  story  nf 
the  railroad,  which  told  why  it  had  made 
the  rates  from  Cement.  Finally  tlie 
Commission  handed  down  a  decision  that 
the  rates  from  Quanah ou^dit  to  be  lowered, 
so  that  these  shippers  could  roach  Kansas 
City  at  10' 1  cents  and  St.  Louis  at  12 
cents.  Cement  slill  has  the  advantage, 
but  it  is  .an  advantage  based  only  on  its 
shorter  distance  from  the  two  big  cities. 

This  episode  is  not  imjwrtant  in  itself. 
It  illustrates,  however,  in  a  very  clear 
and  succinct  way,  the  foundation  of  a 
very  large  part  of  the  railroad  structure 
of  the  country.  Consciously  and  tlelib- 
eratcly  the  tnifTic  men  figured  out  what 
the  tratiic  could  alTord  and  made  a  rate 
that  would  bring  the  traffic  into  being. 
They  chose  a  certain  point  and  said  of  it: 

"Here  we  shall  build  a  city  that  will 


be  a  maker  of  cement  for  the  biggest 

markets  of  the  West.  It  has  no  natural 
achantages  o\(t  any  one  of  a  hundred 
locations  round  about  it.  We  shall 
take  it  up  and  plant  it  nearer  to  the 
markets.  We  shall  gi\  e  it  rates  that  will 
enable  it  to  compete  in  those  markets  with 
other  towns  much  nearer  geographically 
to  them.    Its  name  shall  be  Cement." 

In  a  hundred  industries,  in  a  thousand 
towns,  from  Portland,  Me.,  to  Portland, 
Ore.,  railroads  have  said  similar  things  and 
have  put  them  into  practice.  If  you  ex- 
amine the  commodity  schedule  of  any  rail- 
road in  the  manufacturing  area,  yon  will 
find  this  practice  the  basis  of  nearly  all 
the  really  imjwrtant  rates  upon  which 
heavy  traffic  moves.  The  sound  econo- 
nusts  have  approved  this  basis;  and  in  aU 
probability  it  has  done  more  than  any 
other  one  factor  to  build  up  manufacturing 
industries  in  this  country  and  to  con- 
centrate industry  and  population  at  the 
great  manufacturing  centres. 

Yet  sometimes  it  is  liable  to  corruption, 
and  often  it  leads  to  discrimination. 
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A  FAI.I.ACV  FXPLOnED 
The  diagram  ihovs  bow  the  "  ratc-pcr-ton-pcr-mOc "  vaflH 
aeeofdiof  to  Icagtb  cf  haul.  Tbc  Mine  ton  ol  fidiht.  it  hsuM 
>S  biIM'  PVl*  4.40  ccsU  s  mile;  but  il  Uie  hanl  b  sm  aUks  the 
nU  b  M  cent  «  BOe.  Yet  oMtt  tr^tmA  am  "  UMOtt 
ntM"  H  «  maaa  for  imcMiac  ntn 
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WHY  MANITOWOC.  WIS..  WAS  MAD 
The  nult-makrn  at  Milwaukee  paid  8*^  cents  (tvichl  oo  too 
pounds  o(  barley  from  Chilton,  78  rnilcsaway;  but  at  MutiiluwdC,  5.1 
miles  away,  ihey  bad  lo  pay  1 1  cent*  per  100  puunds  irum  Chiltoa 


Down  in  the  Indian  Territory  there  arc 
two  towTis  "  South  McAlestcr  and  Mus- 
cogee. Both  arc  centres  of  cotton-grow- 
ing regions  and  both  have  compressing- 
plants.  The  company  which  owned  the 
plant  at  South  McAlester  had  another 
plant  at  Fort  Smith,  many  miles  away 
and  located  t)n  the  same  railroad  as  the 
plant  at  South  McAlester,  as  well  as  on 
other  railroa<ls.  That  is  the  "nigger  in 
the  woodpile." 

The  railroad  announced  that  it  would 
haul  uncomjiressed  cotton  out  of  all 
|H)ints  around  Muscogee  and  South  Mc 
Alester  into  the  latter  i>oint,  unload  it. 
allow  it  to  be  compressed,  reload  it,  and 
haul  it  back  to  the  East,  through  Mus- 
cogee, without  extra  charge.  If,  however, 
ctitton  were  shipped  into  Muscogee  for 
compression,  there  was  an  extra  railroad- 
charge  for  the  haul.  Here  was  direct 
discrimination  between  two  towns  and 
two  industries  similarly  situated  and 
apparently  standing  on  exactly  the  same 
terms  s<i  far  as  phvsical  facts  were  con- 


It  transpired,  on  examination,  that  the 
reason  for  the  discrimination  was  that 
the  South  McAlester  company  had  threat- 
ened the  railroad  that  unless  it  made 
the  rule  which  would  favor  the  South 
McAlester  plant,  the  compress  C0i3i- 
pany  w-ould  take  away  its  traffic  at 
Fort  Smith  and  give  it  to  another 
railroad.  The  success  of  a  traffic-man 
depends  on  his  getting  the  business. 
The  .traffic-agents  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas  road,  being  merely  human  beings, 
made  the  required  rule. 

Illustrations  of  discrimination  like  this 
may  be  cited  by  the  hundred.  In  the 
lake  cities  of  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  biggest 
manufacturing  trades  is  the  making  of 
malt,  for  which  the  raw  material  is  barley. 
Consequently  the  region  lying  back  of 
the  lake  shore  specializes  in  barley.  In 
this  region  there  is  a  small  town  called 
Chilton,  a  market-town  for  barley.  At 
Manitowoc  there  is  a  company  manu- 
facturing malt  in  hot  competition  with 
the  bigger  plants  at  Milwaukee  and 
Green  Bay. 

In  1906  this  company  came  before 
the  Wisconsin  Railroad  Commission  to 
complain  about  its  rates  on  barley  from 
Chilton.  The  distance  from  Chilton  to 
Milwaukee  is  78  miles,  and  the  rate  was 
S}^^  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  To  Mani- 
towoc the  distance  was  only  34  miles,  but 
the  rate  was  12  cents.  For  less  than  half 
the  distance, over  a  .similar  railroad-line,  the 
rate  charged  was  almost  half  as  much  again. 

Of  course  the  reason  was  obvious. 
Milwaukee  is  one  of  the  two  great  brewing- 
cities  of  the  United  States.  It  devolves 
upon  the  railrtjads  in  that  region  to  see 
to  it  that  Milwaukee  gets  its  raw  mate- 
rial at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  In  this 
I)articular  case  the  device  which  accom- 
plished this  end  was  simply  the  giving 
of  a  joint-rate  on  two  lines  from  Chilton 
to  Milwaukee  and  the  refusal  to  make 
any  joint-rate  from  C^hillon  to  Manito- 
woc, the  latter  rate  being  made  by  adding 
together  two  local  rates.  All  these  rates 
were  legally  filed  and  there  was  no  ques- 
tion of  secret  discrimination  or  of  rebates. 

Again,  if  you  travel  out  west  from  St. 
Paul,  you  come  into  a  region  of  great, 
sweeping  farms.    It  is  ihc  prairie  country, 
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where  farming  is  a  wholesale  industry. 
Therefore  it  is  one  of  the  mightiest  markets 
for  all  the  most  mudcrn  of  farm  machinery 
run  by  power,  not  by  hand. 

A  few  years  ago,  recognizing  the  needs 
of  that  country,  a  man  built  near  St. 
Paul  a  factory  for  gasolene  engines  for 
farm  use.  He  reckoned  that  all  the  gaso- 
lene engines  that  he  could  make  would 
be  bought  in  the  territory  directly  trib- 
utary to  St.  Paul.  Therefore  he  put 
his  factory  at  that  point,  and  in  time  it 
became  a  plant  with  a  capacity  of  4,000 
engines  a  year. 

Suddenly  he  began  to  feel  the  strain 
of  intense  competition.  \  ery  soon  he 
discovered  its  source.  A  giant  corpo- 
ration in  Chicago,  which  made  from  five 
to  seven  times  as  many  engines  as  his 
plant  could  make,  held  the  market  against 
him.  When  he  came  to  anahze  the  rate 
situation  he  discovered  that  this  corpo- 
ration had  a  joint-rate  from  Chicago 
into  the  distributing  points  of  the  Dakotas 
which  was  $12  an  engine  less  than  the 
rate  that  he  had  to  pay  from  St.  Paul  to 
the  same  points,  llie  railroads,  by  this 
joint  commodity-rate,  hauled  the  engine 
from  Chicago  (410  miles  farther  )  and  c  arried 
it  right  through  St.  I\iul  at  a  rate  Si  2  lower 
than  they  could  give  the  St.  I*aui  shippers. 

This  commodity-rate  schedule,  it  is 
immediately  apparent,  is  a  fearful  and 
wonderful  thing.  It  is  as  elastic  as  a 
rubber  band  or  as  stiff  as  a  steel  ring, 
according  as  circumstances  may  require. 
In  one  place  it  fulfils  the  functions  of  a 
wet  nurse  to  industry;  at  another  it  is 
the  public  executioner,  putting  to  death 
such  industries  as  com|3cte  with  plants 
at  favored  centres.  In  this  case  it  put 
upon  the  smaller  manufacturer  an  annual 
li.xed  charge  of  ^^48.000  as  again-^t  what  it 
cost  the  giant  ("iiiiago  maiuifav  turcr  to 
deliver  the  same  engines  at  the  same 
points  in  the  market. 

Instances  of  this  sort  come  to  life 
whcne\er  one  searches  into  the  trafl'ic 
relationship  between  the  very  big  shipper 
of  manufactured  protlucls  and  the  rail- 
roads that  carry  bis  products.  The  law, 
of  course,  provides  that  for  similar  service 
from  the  same  point  to  a.nother  point, 
the  big  shipper,  be  he  individual  or  trust, 


cannot  get  any  better  rate  than  the  small 
shipper.  In  otiier  words,  rebates  are 
legally  dead.  TcU  that  to  a  iraliic-man, 
and  he'U  laugh  with  you,  as  he  has  hiughed 
with  me. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  illegal 
rebate  has  been  almost  abolished,  for 
men  do  not  like  to  go  to  jail,  and  railroads 
hate  to  pay  fines.  That  this  practical 
abolition  of  the  old  rebate  has  done  away 
with  special  favors  and  discrimination 
in  favor  of  the  big  shippers  or  the  trusts 
is  good  political  material,  sounds  very 
comfortable  to  the  ear  of  the  reformer, 
and  makes  first-rate  reading  when  it 
comes  from  the  pen  of  a  railroad  president, 
as  it  does  constantly.  The  only  tiling 
that  is  the  matter  with  it,  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  is  that  it  is  not  true.  To-day 
it  is  almost  if  not  quite  as  dangerous  to 
enter  into  competition  with  an  industrial 
trust  as  it  was  in  the  worst  days  of  the 
rebate.  If  you  consult  a  first-class  traffic- 
expert  before  you  locate  your  plant,  you 
may  be  all  right;  but  even  here  there  is 
the  constant  danger  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  the  Indiana  Steel  and  Wire  Company, 
with  which  this  story  began,  of  a  quick 
and  disastrous  change  in  the  rate  schedule. 

I  have  studied  rates  for  a  go<Kl  many 
years.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  an  important  function  of  the  railroad 
is  to  secure  and  protect  the  markets  for 
the  products  of  industries  that  are  con- 
centrated and  solidilied  in  the  making 
of  the  trusts.  Many  facts  might  be  cited 
in  support  of  this  theory.  Special  rates 
in  favor  of  the  Steel  Trust,  the  Harvester 
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Trust,  the  Sugar  Trust,  and  the  Oil  Trust 

are  very  easy  to  find.  I  have  already  given 
items  from  the  history  of  the  two  first 
named.  Discrimination  in  tavor  of  the 
Sugar  Trust  will  be  touched  upon  later 
in  this  article.  In  order  to  show  in  a 
brief  and  norcssarily  skrtrhy  way  some 
of  the  melhocis  useil  to  sec  ure-  and  [)n>lcct 
markets  for  trust  i>ruducls,  perhaps  the 
best  examples  can  be  drawn  from  facts 
in  regard  to  the  traffic  relationship  bc- 
twren  the  railroads  and  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  since  the  rebate  was  abolished. 

The  largest  domestic  market  for  refined 
oil  ties  in  New  York  and  New  England, 
on  account  of  the  dense  industrial  popu- 
lation of  that  an  a  Thv  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany has,  ol  course,  a  tremendous  initial 
advantage  in  reaching  this  market  on 
account  of  the  location  of  its  plants.  Willi 
ilii-.  .idvantagc  no  one  will  quarrel.  There 
have  been.  h(uvc\rr.  other  advantages 
which  arc  not  tiuilc  so  patent  to  the  eye. 

A  firm  called  Preston  &  Davis  manu- 
factures petroleum  in  Brooklyn.  In  1906 
the  railroad  \v!ii(  li  had  deliverrfl  it-  tank 
cars  of  crude  oil  ri  fused  to  make  delivery 
any  more,  on  the  ground  that  such  delivery 
was  dangerous  on  account  of  the  risk 
of  fire.  The  obvious  result  of  this  rule 
wa"?  to  fi)rcc  Preston  &  DaN  i*^  to  buy  its 
oil  Irom   the  Standarti  Oil  Company. 


The  firm,  however,  appealed  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commivsion  and  to  the 
courts;  after  a  long  delay  iL  rccbtabiishcd 
its  connection  with  its  source  of  supply. 

In  the  New  England  market  an  inde- 
pendent petroleum  manufacturer  in  the 
Appalachian  field  found  that  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  would 
make  no  joint-rates  on  petroleum  or  its 
products  to  New  England  points.  On  a 
great  many  other  cnmmoditics  that  go 
to  New  England  over  lines  connecting 
with  the  New  Haven,  there  are  joint 
commodity-rates  between  that  road  and 
connecting  roads  which  are  much  lower 
than  the  local  rates  on  the  tw-o  roads. 
On  petroleum  products,  however,  the 
New  Haven  insists  on  charging  the  full 
local  tate  from  the  point  where  it  receives 
the  traffic  from  the  otlier  railroad. 

The  point  of  this  refusal,  which  is  legal 
and  cannot  be  upset  by  the  ruling  of  the 
Commission,  is  thus  outlined  in  the 
records  of  the  Commission  itsdf : 

"The  Standard  Oil  Company  brings  crude 

oil  by  pipc'-lincs  to  its  seaboard  refineries, 
and  sends  the  rctined  oil  and  the  products 
by  tank-steamers  to  distributing  stations  at 
Wilson  Point,  Conn.,  and  India  Point,  R.  I., 
and  alM>  has  distributinp  points  at  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  and  East  Boston,  Mass.  .  .  , 
Independent  shippers,  like  the  complainants, 
arc  (obliged  to  send  petroleum  shq[>ments 
by  rail  to  the  same  destinations.  .  .  .  The 
refusal  of  the  New  Haven  company  to  con- 
sent to  and  partici[)ate  in  through  traffic- 
rates  on  that  traffic  is  raijust  and  unreason- 
able, and  the  situation  is  such  as  to  operate 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company."   (I.  C.  C.  report  1906,  p.  99.) 

Let  us  go  a  little  further  afield.  The 

two  biggest  centres  ft>r  refined  petroleum 
in  western  Xew  York  are  Buffalo  and 
RochestfT.  The  Standard  Oil  Companv 
has  a  refinery  at  Olean,  N.  V.,  down  near 
the  Pennsylvania  state-line.  At  Stnt* 
thers.  just  over  tliis  line,  there  b  an 
independent  refinery,  which  is  the  nearest 
of  the  independents  to  these  two  markets. 
It  was  therefore  important  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Company's  plant  at  Olean 
should  hi-  d)le  to  compete  on  favorable 
tcrm<  uiih  this  independent  plant  at 
Stru  thers. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  a  barrel  of  oil 
moving  from  Struthers  to  Buffalo  or  to 
Rochester  had  to  cross  the  state^line  and 
was  therefore  interstate  commerce,  the 
rates  upon  which  must  be  openly  fi!'  1 
at  Washington.  The  open  rate  for  tiie 
124  miles  to  Buffalo  was  32  cents  a  barrel 
in  1906,  and  for  the  167  miles  to  Rochester 
was  58.4  cents  a  barrel. 

Olean,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  New  York 
state,  and  a  barrel  of  oil  moving  from  that 
point  to  either  Buffalo  or  Rochester  was 
not  interstate  rommerce.  Therefore,  on 
January  r.  1006.  tlin  T  'linsyK  aiu'a  Rail- 
roufl  \va>  able  to  put  into  effect  an  unfiled 
and  unposted  rate  of  10  cents  a  barrel 
for  the  70-mile  haul  to  Buffalo,  and  9 
cents  for  the  106-mile  haul  to  Rochcster. 
At  the  top  of  the  order  rontaininp;  these 
rates,  which  it  sent  to  its  atients  at  Huf~ 
falo,  Olean,  and  RochesLcr.  it  printed  in 
heavy  capitals  this  phrase: 

''NOT  TO  BE  posted:' 

The  result  is  perfectly  ob\nous.  With 
a  rate  less  than  one- third  of  the  indepen- 
dent rate  to  Buffalo  and  one-quarter  of 
the  independent  rate  to  Rochester,  these 
markets  were  pretty  securely  fixed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Standard. 

Similarly,  at  the  same  time,  the  Standard 
plant  at  Olean  was  able  to  ship  ml  to 
Burlington.  Vt.,  at  a  cost  of  15.34  cents 
per  hundred  pounds,  as  against  cents 
charged  on  shipments  from  the  inde- 
pendent plant  at  Oil  City,  Pa.--  the  New 
York  Central  participating,  in  this  case, 
in  the  discriminating  rates  which  were 
state  rates  for  a  part  of  the  haul  and  thttie- 
fore  not  filed  at  Washington. 

These  are  not  rebates,  of  course,  but 
they  serve  the  same  end.  The  di-titu  tion 
between  modern  metho<ls  of  railroad  dis- 
crimination and  the  old-fashioned,  secret 
rebates  seems  to  me  to  be  pretty  finely 
drawn.  Sometimes  the  distinction  is  so 
fine  that  the  railroad,  when  detected, 
will  not  undertake  to  defend  it  in  the 
courts.  In  that  case  the  railroad  makes 
a  frank  confession  and  usually  censures 
publicly  the  traffic-men  who  put  the 
rate  in  force. 

A  bif»  shipper  of  oranges  in  California 
used  to  send  his  crop  to  the  packing 
establishment  over  a  little  railroad  which 


Jay  altogether  within  the  state.  The 
fruit  was  packed  and  then  shipped  out 
to  distant  points  on  rates  that  had  no 
relation  to  the  original  shipment  from  the 
orchard  to  the  packer.  The  Southern 
Pacific,  which  got  the  long  haul  to  the 
East,  used  to  repay  the  shipi>er  half  the 
cost  of  sending  lus  fruit  from  the  orchard 
to  the  packing-plant.  There  was  no  re- 
bate on  the  interstate  shipment,  hut  of 
course  the  effect  of  the  arrangement  was 
to  give  that  shipper  an  advantage  over 
his  competitors  and  at  the  same  time  to 
secure  to  the  Southern  Pacific  all  that 
shipper's  business.  When  it  came  to  an 
investigation,  the  Southern  Pacific  pleaded 
guilty  without  any  attempt  to  defend 
the  practice. 

Throughout  the  United  State<^,  wherever 
rebates  are  not  punishable  under  .^tale 
laws,  exactly  similar  practices  may  be 
found.  In  190Q  twenty-seven  railroads 
and  shippers  were  indicted  for  giving  or 
receiving?  reljates.  and  ei.L'hteen  more 
pleaded  guilty.  In  one  month  of  that 
year,  in  a  single  Kentucky  district,  eleven 
indictments  were  secured  for  the  payment 
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or  receipt  of  old-fashioned  rebates — direct, 

secret  payments  of  money  by  the  railroad 
to  the  shipper  after  the  full  i^al  rate  bad 
been  paid. 

In  1909  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the 
Quaker  Oats  Company  were  fined  for 
giving  and  rccei\nng  rebates;  the  Ami  rican 
Tobacco  C  ompany  and  the  Louisville, 
Henderson  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  were 
indicted  for  the  same  offense;  the  Louis^ 
villc  &  Na^ln  illc  was  indicted  on  eleven 
charges  of  rebate  and  concessions;  and 
the  Fish  Trust,  the  Beef  Trust,  and  the 
Sugar  Trust  were  all  involved  in  rebate 
suits  in  which  the  offense  was  proved. 
The  most  celebrated  case  was  that  in 
which  the  New  York  Central  was  fined 
$108,000  tor  paying  rebates  to  the  Sugar 
Trust.  This  verdict  was  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  February^  tgog. 

One  of  thc<r  rrr^cs  i<  interesting  l)ecause 
it  shows  up  oiu-  of  the  (oinnion  (iis;;ui.ses 
in  which  the  up-to-date  rebate  parades 
in  the  budness  world.  The  packing- 
house plant  of  Schwarzschild  &  Sulz- 
berger, Chicago,  had  a  small  local  rail- 
road-track in  its  plant.  The  Chicago  & 
Alton  took  traffic  out  of  this  plant  at  the 
legal  rate.  Later  on  it  paid  to  the  packer 
a  certain  stipulated  amount  of  money  as 
compensation  for  the  use  of  this  track 
in  the  railroad  service.  In  this  case  the 
Chicago  &  Alt<m  fought  agamst  comnc- 
tion;  but  the  Supreme  Court  swept  its 
-iihterfuges  aside  and  tlnerl  the  railroad 
$.\o.c<:>o  and  two  rcspoii^blc  officers 
Si 0,000  each. 

When  cases  of  this  sort  come  to  light 
there  is  one  unfailing  comment  that  is 
given  to  the  ]>ublic  t»\  the  officers  and 
directors  of  tlic  railroad  which  pays  the 
rebate,  and  of  the  shipping  company 
which  receives  it.  The  railroad  president, 
or  the  trust  president,  when  the  news- 
papers come  to  interview  him,  <imj)ly 
:>talcs  that  he  knows  nothing  whatever 
about  the  facts  of  the  case  except  as  they 
have  come  out  in  the  evidence. 

The  railroad  ])resident  refers  the  matter 
to  the  traftx  manager.  If  you  go  and  see 
the  trailic-managcr,  he  wiii  refer  you  to 
the  genera]  agent  in  the  territory  where 
Ihc  discrimination  has  been  practised. 
The  general  agent,  il  he  is  at  liberty  to 


talk,  will  say  that  he  was  acting  under 

general  orders  from  headquarters  and 
not  under  specil'ic  orders  on  the  case  in 
point.  Thus  all  these  officers  will  deny 
direct  reH>onsibility  —  and  it  might  be 
added  that  it  is  very  difficult  indeed,  in 
most  case>,  to  fix  such  direct  responsibility. 

The  board  of  directors  knows  nothing 
whatever  about  trafiic.  Tlie  usual  de- 
fense oi  the  railroad  director,  if  you  charge 
him  with  being  in  any  light  d^jree  re^ 
sponsible  for  the  practice  of  discrimination 
by  his  railroad,  is  something  like  this: 

"I  know  nothing  of  traffic.  Perhaps, 
in  thdr  honest  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  ibc 
company,  our  traffir-mcn  have  paid 
rebates  in  one  form  or  another.  As  a 
director  I  have  done  all  I  can  to  sec  that 
every  act  of  the  compan>  is  in  full  com- 
pliance, not  only  with  the  letter  but  with 
the  spirit  of  the  law.  I  decline  to  be  held 
res[X)nsible  for  the  acts  of  a  thousand  men, 
each  working  out  his  individual  destiny." 

This  plulosophy  is  comforting;  but  the 
Supreme  Court  will  have  none  of  it. 
The  main  defense  of  the  New  York 
Central  in  the  sugar  case  already  cited 
was  that,  since  no  authority  had  been 
given  by  the  sto^holders  or  directors 
to  the  agents  to  grant  rebates,  the  cor- 
poration could  not  be  held  responsible. 
If  the  corporation  were  tined,  the  loss  would 
fall  upon  the  poor,  innocent  stockholders. 

The  Supreme  Court  was  unkind  to' 
those  stockholders.    It  decided,  in  so 
many  '^vnrd-    that  any  art  presumed  to 
be  done  under  authority  by  the  agents 

of  a  corporation  was  chargeable  to  the 
corporation,  and  was  in  effect  an  act  of 

the  corporation. 

Railroad  discrimination  to-day  is  prac- 
tised in  a  thousand  devious  ways.  An 
infmitely  small  percentage  of  this  dis^ 
crimination  comes  to  light,  but  the  great 
mass  of  it  is  never  discovered.  Indeed  it 
cannot,  from  its  very  nature,  be  discovered 
except  by  accident;  for  every  party  in 
interest  wiU,  for  his  own  sake,  do  his 
best  to  conceal  it.  One  can  but  adduce 
a  few  ?;pecitic  instances  and  leave  to  the 
individual  shipper  the  problem  of  linding 
out  whether  or  not  he,  as  an  mdlvidual, 
is  paying  a  tax  for  the  benefit  ol  somc 
other  individual  or  GOfporatioa. 
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Tn  a  dairy  district,  the  usual  form  of 
discrimination  is  to  make  common  rates 
from  all  points  within  a  certain  arbi- 
trarily-defined concentration  district.  Any 
one  who  goes  into  the  dain'  business 
outside  that  district  is  taxed,  in  the  rail- 
road schedule,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
inside.  This  same  rtietluxi  of  discrimi^ 
nation  may  be  found  in  the  cotton  areas 
of  the  South.  It  is  a  form  of  trathc  sy^^tem 
defensible  on  the  soundest  economic 
grounds;  but  the  abuse  has,  in  a  few 
cases,  be«i  rather  flagrant. 

In  coal,  limestone,  cement,  and  other 
similar  products  produced  at  a  great 
number  of  points  in  a  given  region,  the 
most  usual  form  of  discrimination  is 
through  car  supply.  In  one  case  of  recent 
3'ears  the  railroad  claimed  the  right  to 
refuse  transportation  to  a  shipper  of 
time  whose  plant  was  located  off  its  line, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  bound  to  foster 
the  lime  industry  in  its  own  territory 
and  was  therefore  entitled  to  refuse  to 
accept  traffic  of  this  sort  from  another 
railroad.  This  naive  claim  to  the  power 
of  life  and  death  over  manufacturing  in- 
dustry was  very  quickly  upset  when  it 
came  to  the  litrht  of  day. 

lu  sugar,  llour,  oil,  lumber,  and  many 
other  commodities  which  can  safely  be 
stored  in  1  railroad  yard,  a  common  form 
of  pri\'ilegc  to  the  big  shipper  is  to  allow 
him  to  keep  a  carload  shipment  in  the 
cars  on  sidings  at  points  where  there 
is  no  congestion  and  await  reconsignment 
of  these  products  without  charge  for  the 
storage  privilege.  This  form  of  discrim- 
ination is  most  usually  found  at  times 
when  traffic  is  light  on  the  railroad  and 
the  car-supply  exceeds  the  demand.  At 
such  periods,  at  country  points  aroimd 
Chicago,  one  may  sometimes  find  an 
astonishing  amount  of  freight  on  railroad 
sidings  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

Of  course  the  two  most  widely  practised 
of  all  forms  rf  discrimination  have  not 
yet  been  touched  upon.  In  grain,  cotton, 
lumber,  and  a  few  other  items  the  shipper 
is  granted  the  privilege  of  talcing  his 
product  out  of  the  cars  at  certain  speciticd 
points,  millinj:  them,  and  resliipf^in'^^  on 
the  through-rales.  This  so-called  '  tran- 
sit privilege"  is  a  most  elastic  affair. 


It  can  be  stretched  to  the  most  extraor- 
dinary length,  or  it  can  be  refused  out- 
right to  <nie  sbif^r  in  a  town  while  ex- 
tended to  others.  In  one  recorded  case 
a  shipper  of  grain  had  for  years  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  milling  his  grain  at  Omaha 
and  of  forwarding  the  products — flour, 
bran,  etc. — under  thi-  ilirough-rates.  This 
privilege  was  suddenly  withdrawn, destroy- 
ing his  bu.sini-ss  entirely,  althougli  the 
privilege  remained  in  the  case  of  other 
shippers  and  millers  of  the  same  products 
in  the  same  city. 

The  second  great  source  of  discrimi- 
nation is  the  payment  of  money  by  the 
railroads  for  use  of  railroad  facilities 
owned  by  private  companies.  Nearly 
all  the  great  shippers  of  steel  products, 
packing-house  goods,  lumber,  fruit,  oil, 
and  grain  own  large  numbers  of  cats, 
railroad  sidings,  yards,  or  even  small 
railroads.  The  big  railroad  pays  the 
shipper  for  the  use  of  these  facilities. 
(Irain-elcvators  and  cotton  compresses 
operated  by  shippers  and  furnishing  a 
service  covered  by  the  raihroad-rate 
usually  result  in  a  business  monopoly 
and  ^i\e  rise  to  an  enormous  amount 
of  iujustice  and  discrimination. 

Sometimes,  as  in  the  now  famous 
Missouri  River  rate-case,  the  shippers 
of  a  city  discover  (or  think  that  they 
discover)  that  the  railroads  are  discrim- 
inating against  their  city.  Then  there 
is  a  tremendous  noise.  The  through- 
rate  to  Kansas  City  on  first-class  goods 
was  made  by  adding  the  rate  from  New 
York  to  St.  T.ouis  and  the  first-cla^s  rate 
from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City,  making 
a  through-rate  of  $1.47.  The  rate  from 
New  York  to  St.  Paul  on  the  same  goods 
was  ?T.i-.  The  wholesale  merchants  of 
Kan-as  City  wanted  to  strengthen  their 
position  in  competition  not  only  with  St. 
Paul  but  also  with  St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 
The  cities  of  St.  Joseph,  Omaha,  and  Sioux 
City  jnini<l  the  Kansas  City  merchants. 
The  light  was  long  and  bitter,  but  iinally 
the  courts  have  ruled  in  favor  of  the  con- 
tention of  the  dries. 

Any  one  who  studies  railroad  rates 
closely  will  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  complaints 
arising  out  of  rate  schedules  comes  from 
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the  smaller  towns  and  cities  rather  than 
.from  the  big  mercantile  and  manufacture 

ing  centres.  Such  cities  as  Pittsburg, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  have  little 
to  complain  of.  The  cardinal  fact  of 
our  national  rate-structure  is  that  the 
rail  road -rate  schedules  tend  to  centralize 
inchi  tries,  manufactures,  jobbing,  and 
even  retail  trade  at  these  great  centres. 
If  tiie  railroads  in  this  country  were  to 
adopt  rates  based  on  distance  alone,  a 
decentralizing  process  would  immediately 
beirin.  and  the  great  industrial  cities 
w  ould  begin  to  slip  backward  at  a  start- 
ling pace. 

Therefore,  it  is  well  for  the  larger 
centres  of  trade  and  industry  that  they 
do  not  bernme  too  radical  in  their  attacks 
upon  the  present  rate-structure;  and  this 
fqct  is  well  recognized  by  all  the  commer- 
cial bodies  representing  these  large  cities. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  large  industrial 
companies  as  against  the  small  ones. 
The  same  process  that  has  tended  to 
create  the  big  dty  has  tended  also  to 
create  the  big  company;  and  the  large 
shipper  to-day  enjoys  advantages  unfler 
the  class  and  commodit\-rate  schedule 
that  do  not  extend  to  the  shipper  at  out- 
lying points.  Therefore,  nine  out  of  ten 
(one  might  almost  say  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  hundrt-d)  of  the  attacks  upon  the 
rate  schetlule  are  made,  not  by  the  large 
shippers,  but  by  the  small  ones. 


Enough  facts  have  been  given  in  this 
artide  to  show  that  our  railroad-rate 

system  is  still  full  of  discriminations, 
privileges,  and  favors  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  injustice  and  hardship  on  the  other. 
It  is  true  that  the  tendency  has  been 
toward  a  betterment  of  these  conditions. 
It  is  true  that  the  Hepburn  "Bill  and  the 
recent  enlargement  of  the  power  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have 
tended  to  make  it  even  more  dangerous 
to  continue  the  use  of  devices  in  favor  of 
one  class  of  shippers  as  against  another. 

Even  more  important  than  this,  it  is 
unquestionably  true  that  the  railroad 
men  who  are  at  the  head  of  affairs  to-day 
are  paying  more  and  more  attention  to 
traffic,  and  arc  at  the  same  time  studying 
public  opinion  and  weighing  more  and 
more  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  laige 
against  the  benefit  and  prc^perity  of  the 
great  combines  and  of  powerful  individual 
shippers. 

In  these  facts  there  is  comfort  for  the 
present  and  hope  for  the  future.  I  have 
no  doubt  at  all  that  in  the  course  of  time 
\vc  shall  work  out  of  the  present  chaotic 
rate-schedule  a  system  that  will  l)e  rel- 
atively free  from  the  injustice  and  in- 
equality of  the  present  system  without 
resorting  to  revolutionary  methods  of  rate- 
making  that  would  niin  the  railroads  or 
set  back  the  development  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  country. 
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MY  BXPBRtBNCB  WITH  "  FLETCHEBISII " 

BY 

C.  M.  CADY 

(noruw*  «r  maun  iamcvags  axp  uioatiw,  wi—o*  cwuoc.  umo.  iamit) 

INDIGESTION  has  been  my  banc  and  is  really  the  pit  of  tin-  stomach;  and  when 

curse  for  more  than  fifty  years;  in  a  man  gct>  to  thinking  all  is  up,  or  down, 

fact,  ever  since  I  was  born.    My  with  him,  he  had  btller  look  uilu  the 

experience  has  convinced  me  that  for  subject  of  digestion  and  assimilation  and 

many  people,  if  not  for  all,  the  infernal  pit  see  if  he  isn't  overeating. 
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In  my  case,  the  indigestion  very  early 
induced  fits  of  "blues"  ^  or  "blacks," 
as  the  Japanese  call  them.  These  periods 
of  depression  varied  in  length;  they  never 
lasted  less  than  a  day,  and  at  times  they 
beclouded  the  sky  for  a  wedc.  Certain 
books  at  such  times  were  especially  de- 
pressing. I  well  remember  that  (icorf^t- 
EUot  impressed  nie  like  the  weight  ol 
years,  and  "Hie  Scarlet  Letter"  miuie  me 
melancholy  for  nearly  a  month  after 
finf?hin<^  it. 

After  graduation,  in  1882,  I  went  out 
to  China  to  help  found  a  new  mission, 
and  it  was  there  that  indigestion  and  de- 
pression of  spirit  held  me  long  in  their 
benumbing  grip.  Relief  came  in  the 
shape  of  an  invitation  from  Japan  to 
oiganize  the  dq>artment  of  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  in  the  Doshisha 
College  in  Kioto. 

For  eight  years  I  rejoiced  in  my  work, 
with  fewer  and  shorter  period.s  of  depres- 
sion, because  I  had  found  my  place  in 
life.  Besides  I  had  a  helpmate  w  i  knew 
how  food  should  be  cooked  in  New  Eng- 
land fashion. 

In  i8(;2  we  went  home  on  a  well- 
earned  furlough,  with  the  expectation 
of  returning  to  work  at  the  end  of  a  year. 
But  I  was  prevented  from  doinj;  sn. 
The  (h^appoiiitnunt  and  worry  proved 
stronger  than  my  courage,  and  the  first 
serious  breakdown  came.  My  way  of 
escape  was  tliroup^h  another  invitation 
from  the  Doshi~~ha  faculty.  Improve- 
ment began  at  once,  and  by  the  time  I 
reached  Japan  —  just  live  years  after  we 
had  left  it  —  I  was  again  in  shape  for 
work. 

The  second  break  came  after  three 
years  of  service,  and  was  brought  on  by 
overwork.  As  a  consequence  I  was  laid 
olT  from  February  till  the  following  Se|>- 
tember.  At  this  time  my  mind  was  filled 
with  all  kinds  of  strange  fancies  which  I 
could  not  shake  off. 

Jn  the  fall  I  went  back  to  my  position 
out  of  sheer,  dogged  determination  not 
to  stop,  but  during  that  wholv  \t.ir  tin- 
depression  was  so  j'reat  tliat  1  nr\t.  r  wmt 
to  class  a  single  day  without  the  thought 
that  probably  that  would  be  the  last 
which  I  should  teach. 


In  the  summer  of  the  next  year  we  went 

into  our  mountain  camp;  for  six  weeks 
I  did  not  read  even  a  newspaper  or  write 
a  letter.  If  any  thought  of  school  work 
stuck  its  head  up  hi  my  mind,  I  threw  my  - 
hammer  at  it.  I  lived  outdoors;  I 
"piitteri'd "  arovjnd.  mending  and  huild- 
ing.  K\ery  day  T  could  see  improvement; 
when  I  went  back  in  the  fall  I  was  fairly 
well,  exc^t  for  indigestion. 

The  third  break  came  in  about  another 
year;  relief  came  in  our  summer  resort  of 
Karuizawa  when  I  was  asked  to  take  charge 
of  the  financial  side  of  the  large  tennis- 
dub.  In  this  work  I  grew  fresh  and  strong 
again,  although  great  care  had  to  be  taken 
with  my  diet.  You  see  I  did  not  under- 
stand my  trouble,  and  so  was  possessed 
with  wrong  ideas  as  to  what  ailed  me. 

The  fourth  breakdown  was  again  brought 
on  largel\-  ])y  overwork  and  disappoint- 
ment. This  time  the  depression  was  so 
prolonged  and  the  attempts  to  recover 
were  so  disappointing  that  I  came  to  the 
settled  conviction  that  my  working-days 
were  about  over.  For  two  years  and  more 
I  fully  believed  that  my  body  was  a  worn- 
out  machine.  I  said  to  myself;  "If  three 
times  are  out,  four  times  must  surely  be." 

I  was  sent  home  to  America,  but  I  saw 
ver}'  h'ttle,  if  any.  improvement;  indeed, 
the  indigestion  became  so  tixed  that  I  was 
even  more  despondent  and  discouragtxi 
after  the  four-months'  rest  and  vmt  in 
America. 

This  was  m^'  (ondition  of  body,  of 
mind,  and  of  spirit  when  I  happened  to 
pick  up  a  magazine  in  which  Mr.  Horace 
Fletcher  gave  a  clear,  brief  statement  of 
the  principles  which  he  had  found  to  be 
helpful  in  restoring  his  own  bod\  to  strength 
and  vigor.  "  Fletcherism  "  had  long  been 
considered  by  me  as  a  fad,  and  I  re^uded 
Mr.  Fletcher  as  a  sort  of  crank. 

"Chewing."  I  said  to  myself,  "is  worth 
a  good  deal,  of  course,  but  then  chewing 
is  not  everything." 

But  I  was  desperate.  The  summer 
vacation,  in  spite  of  a  very  active  out- 
door life,  was  the  worst  time  1  ever  had. 
I  lOLiId  not  get  anythinjj  that  >eemi'<:i  to 
.suit,  and  the  distress  alter  eating  became 
SO  constant  and  severe  that  I  really  did 
not  know  which  vray  to  turn. 
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I  began  reading  Mr.  Fletcher's  article 
in  a  very  indillerent  way.  The  first 
thing  that  caught  my  eye  was  a  statement 
to  &t  effect  that  he  was  not  prescribing 
•  for  individuals,  but  was  laying  down  prin- 
ciples that  had  proved  helpful  in  hi?;  own 
case.  '  Hut,  "  he  said,  "I  do  not  lay  them 
down  for  any  one  man;  each  person  must 
take  them  and  modify  them  or  accoromo- 
date  them  to  his  own  needs." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "that  is  sensible;  a  man 
who  can  say  that  is  not  a  crank." 

A  little  farther  on  I  came  across  the 
sentence:  "Do  not  chew  too  much.** 

"My  sakes!"  T  said,  "for  a  man  whose 
reputation  is  popularly  con.sidered  to 
rest  upon  chewing  as  the  cure  for  all 
ills  —  for  him  to  say  'Do  not  diew  too 
much'  proves  that  In-  lias  a  level  head, 
and  is  no  crank."  After  reading  the 
article,  I  thought  to  m\s(lt  that  I  must 
be  honest  and  give  him  a  lair  chance,  as 
I  should  do  were  I  to  consult  a  physician. 
Therefore,  I  must  first  lompletely  change 
the  attitude  of  my  mind  toward  my  body, 
I  must  absolutely  stop  looking  upon  it 
as  a  worn-out  machine.  1  reasoned  that 
if  Mr.  Fletcher  —  much  worse  off  than 
I  —  could  pull  up,  there  was  a  possibility 
for  me. 

This  was  not  a  distinct  lailh  in  "  Flctch- 
erism"  as  a  way  of  escape.  I  had  no 
such  faith.   I  simply  gave  him  a  fair 

show. 

The  improvement  began  almost  im- 
mediately, and  I  was  as  much  surprised 
as  my  frtends  at  the  wonderful  change 
that  came  over  my  physical  strength 

after  I  began  eating  as  nearly  according 
to  Mr.  Fletrhor's  ideas  a^  T  knew.  In 
three  weeks'  time  I  was  literally  a  new 
roan,  yet  I  did  nothing  except  change 
my  methods  of  eating  it  ;  rding  to  Mr. 
FU  te  ller's  principles  and  (  hankie  the  atti- 
tude of  my  mind  toward  in\ 

1  he  change  in  the  activity  oi  mind 
was  even  more  wonderful.  I  began  to 
teach  with  such  \  igor  that  I  soon  found 
my^rlf  possessed  of  a  quickness  of  thought 
while  on  my  feet  in  the  classroom  such  as 
I  had  never  e.xperienced  in  my  whole  life. 

The  trouble  with  digestion,  however, 
was  not  wholly  .solved.  If  I  ate  breakfast, 
even  the  simplest,  and  then  taught  four 


hours,  T  found  that  I  coidd  not.  without 
great  distress,  do  any  intellectual  work 
at  all  after  eating  at  noon;  1  found  LixuL 
the  less  I  ate  at  noon  the  better  I  was; 
and  thus  (and  this  is  a  personal  equation) 
I  found  tliat  my  digestion  was  much 
stronger  at  night  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  twenty-four  hours.  So  I  made  up 
my  mind,  with  great  fear  and  trembling, 
to  try  Mr.  Fletcher's  own  plan  of  omitting 
the  breakfast.  I  feared,  because  I  had 
broken  down  twice  before  my  classes,  and  I 
dreaded  that  experience  again. 

I  went  to  scho<^  on  Monday  morning 
without  eating  anything;  T  got  through 
the  lirst  hour  all  right,  but  the  second 
hour  1  began  to  feel  "gone,"  and  the  crav- 
ing of  the  stomach  for  food  became  very 
strong.  Instead  of  eating,  I  drank  two 
glasses  of  cold  water:  that  braced  me  up 
to  get  through  the  third  hour;  at  the  end 
of  the  third  hour  I  drank  three  glasses 
of  cold  water,  and  so  got  through  the 
fourth  hour  without  trouble.  Then  I 
found  that  a  very  light  lunch  left  me  with- 
out any  distress,  and  that  I  could  sit 
down  and  do  some  writing.  This  was 
encouraging,  because  it  was  the  first  time 
that  I  had  bem  able  to  do  this  for  more 
than  two  years. 

The  second  tlay  I  repeated  the  lirst  day's 
e.xperience.  but  with  less  and  less  dis- 
comfort on  account  of  the  absence  of 
food  in  the  morning.  The  third  day  was 
very  much  better  than  the  other  two; 
on  the  fourth  day,  it  never  occurred  to 
me,  so  far  as  my  bodily  feeUngs  were 
concerned,  that  I  had  not  had  my  regular 
breakfast.  Evidently  my  hunger  in  the 
n>orning  was  purely  what  Mr.  Fletcher 
culls  a  "habit  -  hunger,"  for  it  was 
absolutely  and  completely  removed  by 
drinking. 

I'p  to  this  time,  however,  I  had  not 
fully  un<lrrslood  the  first  and  fundamental 
princi]»le  iaid  down  by  Mr.  Fletcher.  I 
had  read  his  statement  that  one  must 
wait  for  an  earned  appetite,  and  that 
without  true  appetite  one  should  not  eat. 
I  had  also  rear!  his  statement  that  true 
appetite  ia  in  the  nioulh  and  not  in  the 
stomach  or  anywhere  else  in  the  body, 
but  I  had  not  taken  it  hi  fuOy.  I  have 
asked  a  great  many  people  since  then  what 
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they  considered  to  be  the  leading  thing 
for  which  Mr.  Fletcher  stands,  and  I  have 
received  but  one  answer  that  seemed 
to  me  to  be  the  true  one. 

It  took  a  sharp  fit  of  indi-^cstion. 
brought  on  by  eating  poisoned  lisli,  I 
think,  to  teach  me  what  it  is  that  Mr. 
Fletcher  can  be  said  to  have  truly  dis* 
covered. 

This  fish,  or  whatever  it  was,  made  nic 
rvrecdingly  sick.  I  nearly  overcame  it 
in  about  three  days  by  careful  diet.  I 
was  then  invited  to  dinner  with  a  number 
of  friends.  I  told  the  lady  who  invited  me 
that  I  wotild  p:o  because  she  liad  iinited 
me,  but  that  1  had  no  idea  that  I  ^houI(l 
care  to  eat  anything.  I  got  there  as  the 
people  were  eating.  The  sight  of  the 
food  brought  on  a  very  decided  stomach- 
hunger.  If  I  had  not  read  Mr.  Fletcher's 
views,  I  should  have  taken  for  granted 
that  I  was  really  ready  for  food,  because 
the  stomach  said  eat,  and  said  it  most 
vigorously.  The  mouth  said  nothing. 

I  began  rea'^onini?  with  myself.  1  said: 
*'Now,  I  think  the  stomach  ought  to 
have  something  to  say  about  when  one 
should  eat.  You  need  food.  You  have 
been  hard  at  work  all  day,  with  nothing 
but  a  lii/ht  lunch.  You  are  pniri!?  to  have 
hard  wurk  tu-night,  so  you  d  better  cat 
something."  I  remember,  in  the  back 
part  of  my  consciousness,  a  warning 
voice:  "Don't  you  eat!  The  mouth  does 
not  say  cat.  You  had  better  not."  I 
reasoned  it  down. 

I  found  some  scalloped  oysters,  beau- 
tifully browned,  and  I  said:  "Oysters 
are  easily  digested;  I  am  especially  fond 
of  them;  I  guess  I  will  try  them."  I  ate 
them  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  them.  I 
masticated  therA  well.  I  kept  those  two 
laws  of  Mr.  Fletcher  thoroughly,  but  I 
disobeyed  the  first  law  and  ate  without 
any  other  appetite  tlian  the  so-called 
hunger  in  the  stomach.  The  result  was 
that  for  two  or  three  days  I  wished  very 
often  that  I  had  not  eaten  them.  The 
trouble  was  not  with  the  oysters  at  all. 
No  one  chv  had  any  difficulty  with  them; 
I  was  simply  not  ready.  "Now,"  I  said, 
"I  understand  Mr.  Fletcher's  first  law  — 
true  appitite  is  in  the  mouth  alone,  and 
not  in  the  stomach  nor  anywhere  else. 


The  next  time  I  am  going  to  obey  literally 
the  first  law  of  true  eating:  Wait  till 
the  mouth  distinctly  says  eat."  Fortimate- 
ly  for  the  experiment,  after  three  or  four 
days  fwhen  I  was  nearly  well  from  the 
second  attack  of  indigestion)  I  was  in- 
vited out  to  a  dinner  again  at  night. 
This  time  I  said:  ''Now  if  I  am  not  ready 
for  my  food  when  the  time  comes  to- 
night. I  ^^ha!l  not  eat.  no  matter  what 
people  say."  I  had  the  same  stomach- 
hunger  as  before,  but  there  was  no  mouth- 
hunger,  and  I  did  not  eat;  I  drank  water 
and  I  visited. 

I  went  home  rather  early,  sat  down  to 
my  desk  and  worked  hard  till  half-past 
ten  o'clock.  A  break  in  the  writing  came, 
and  as  I  leaned  back  in  my  chair,  for 
some  reason  the  thought  of  dry  bread 
came  into  my  mind;  almost  instantly 
my  mouth  was  full  of  saliva. 

"Now,"  I  said,  "if  Mr.  Fletchers 
principles  ace  true,  that  is  an  indication 
that  I  am  ready  for  food."  So,  as  the 
servants  were  all  abed  at  that  time  of 
night,  I  got  together  as  good  a  meal  as  I 
could  po^bly  collect.  I  warmed  up 
what  needed  warmin;^.  and  I  sat  down 
about  eleven  o'clock  and  ate  a  hearty 
meal.  I  went  to  bed  almost  immediately, 
slept  hke  a  top,  and  I  never  heard  "boo" 
from  that  meal;  so  I  had  proved  from 
both  sides  to  my  own  complete  satisfac- 
tion the  truth  of  Mr.  Fletcher  s  conten- 
tion that  true  ap[)etitc  is  in  the  mouth, 
nut  in  the  stomach. 

When  true  appetite  is  present,  any  food 
may  be  taken,  if  taken  properly,  and  no 
trouble  will  come  from  it.  .Another  thing 
that  I  have  found  is  that  when  ^Ir. 
Fletcher  says:  "If  you  have  true  appetite 
—  well-earned  appetite  —  you  can  eat 
anything  you  like,"  that  tU)es  not  mean 
anything  you  like  in  t,iste  merely,  but 
anything  that  you  are  sure,  from  ex- 
perience, you  will  enjoy  after  eating  as 
well  as  during  the  pr^.  r^s. 

Now.  iiotliin;:  I  think,  could  be  more 
encouraL'iiii,'  tl.m  my  c.\|X.'rience  in  this 
regard,  it  is  not  usual  for  a  man  to  pull 
up  after  such  serious  breakdowns  —  four 
times  repeated  —  but  the  fact  was,  as 
I  now  liclievc,  my  rreat  trouble  was 
largely  due  to  overeatiiig;  the  excess  food 
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simply  poisoned  my  whole  system,  and 
the  poison  was  the  depressing  influence. 

My  experience  has  been  similar  to  many 
others,  that  the  intetiectuai  life  has  been 
wonderfully  increased. 

As  soon  as  I  was  on  my  feet  ready  for 
work,  new  and  ever- widening  opportunities 
for  action  and  influence  came  my  way  — 
upportunities  that  were  never  dreamed 
possible  and  for  the  taking  of  which  I 
had  never  had  the  strength  either  of  body 
or  of  mind.  Xmv  they  arc  entered  upon 
with  promptness  and  bandied  without 
hesitation. 

B^oie  this  last  recovery,  I  seemed  to 
be  shut  up  mostly  to  the  negative  side 
of  success  the  fmdinp  out  of  what  I  could 
not  do.  Since  last  December,  this  state 
of  things  has  turned  quite  about,  and  I 
have  the  positive  enjoyment  of  seeing 


things  that  I  touch  mofv,  and  move,  too, 
in  the  way  that  I  push. 

Xot  long  ago  I  was  talking  with  Baron 
Kikuchi,  president  of  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity of  Kioto,  about  some  plans  for  the 
advancement  of  the  dty.  I  was  trying 
to  convince  him  that  the  plans  that  I  had 
in  mind  would  succeed.  He  evidently  did 
not  share  my  enthusiasm  and  gave  voice 
to  his  doubts.  I  brushed  the  difficulties 
aside  and  gave  my  reasons  for  the  hope 
that  was  in  me.  His  final  answer  was: 
"Well,  you  are  the  most  sanguine  man  I 
ever  met." 

*'Baron  Kikuchi,"  I  repUed,  "I  think 
I  have  the  right  to  be  sanguine.  I  have 
seen  myself  pull  up  four  times  out  of 
what  was  literally  the  infernal  pit,  and  if 
that  fact  does  not  constitute  a  right  to  be 
sanguine,  I  do  not  know  what  does." 


WHY  I  WROTE  MY  LATEST  BOOK 

MY  AIM  IN  **THE  STORY  OF  THE  NEGRO" 

BY 

BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON 


SOME  years  ap:o  I  invited  a  number 
of  Negro  farmers  to  meet  at  Tus- 
kcgee.  At  this  meeting,  which  was 
the  first  **Tuskegee  Negro  Conference,"  I 
called  upon  some  of  the  more  successful 
farmers  to  tell  how  they  had  succeeded. 
1  asked  those  who  owned  land,  for  ex- 
ample, to  tell  how  they  had  made  and 
saved  enough  money  to  make  themselves 
independent  land-owner>.  Tlu  ir  stories 
were  frequently  amu-inu'.  and  always  in- 
structive and  inspiring  lo  the  otJicr  mem- 
bers of  the  conference.  I  think  we  all 
went  away  from  these  meetings  feeling 
that  there  was  hope  for  all  of  us 

These  coiihTL-ure^  have  hern  't-'fini^  on 
every  year  since  that  lime.  1  he  people 
we  invited  carrkxl  back  to  their  com- 
munities the  stories  they  heard,  so  that 


some  of  the  best  may  almost  be  desig- 
nated as  classics. 

There  was  the  story  of  the  woman  who 
started  with  a  puppy,  whkfa  she  traded 
for  a  pig,  and  went  on  from  that  until 
she  owned  her  own  land.  Then  there 
was  the  old  farmer  from  i^ickens  County, 
who  used  to  come  to  the  conference  every, 
year  with  a  new  suit  of  clothes  made 
from  wool  fjrown  on  his  own  farm,  .spun 
by  his  dau^hterN  into  cloth,  and  made 
by  his  wile  into  a  suit  ot  clothes.  I 
remember,  also,  that  he  used  to  tell  us 
of  the  great  things  that  were  accomplished 
by  four  Xej^roes  whom  he  always  referred 
to  as  "the  Singleton  Iirotlurs."  We 
never  saw  the  Singleton  brothers  at  our 
conference,  but  every  year  he  would 
tell  us,  in  the  most  interesting  way,  about 
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what  these  mighty  men  of  Mamiesville 
were  doing.  (They  had  named  their 
community  Mamiesville,  after  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  the  leading  citizens,  in  imi- 
tation of  their  white  neighbors  who  had 
called  their  town  Ethelsville.) 

I  used  to  wonder  sometimes  whether  the 
Singleton  brothers  really  existed.  At  times 
they  seemed  "too  good  to  be  true.'* 

In  this  way  there  grew  up  out  of  our 
conference  a  sort  of  oral  literature  which 
led  us  to  take  a  wholesome  pride  in  the 
progress  that  colored  people  were  making 
in  farming,  land  petting,  home-building, 
and  the  other  fundamental  things  of  life. 
These  stories  were  not  less  interesting 
because  the  heroes  oi  Liiem  were  plain, 


simple  folk,  men  who  worked  hard  to  lift 
themselves,  and  in  doing  so  had  shown 
the  way  for  others  to  do  the  same  thing. 
In  writing  "The  Story  of  the  Negro'' 
I  liave  tried  to  do  on  a  larger  scale  just 
what  the  stories  of  the  Negro  conferen-^e 
have  done  —  to  supply  a  kind  of  litera- 
ture that  will  in^i»»  the  masses  of  my 
own  people  with  hope,  ambition,  and 
confidence.  I  also  wanted  to  show  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  progress  made 
by  the  Negro  during  slavery  times,  in 
the  hope  that  I  might  suggest  what  was 
accomplished  and  al^io  what  was  stirring 
in  the  minds  of  the  Xcgro  people  during 
that  long  pericKl  when  there  was  no  one 
to  voice  their  thoughts  or  teli  their  story. 


MY  AIM  IN  "CAVANAGH 

BY 

fLVMLJN  (iAKLAND 


BEING  a  novelist,  I  hoped  that  my 
readers  would  find  "Cavanagh" 
a  good  story,  first  of  all.  That 
is  naturally  the  prime  factor  in  the  book's 
appeal.  But  as  I  have  never  been 
quite  satisfied  with  any  story  for  its  own 
sake,  so  in  this  romance  (as  in  "The 
Captain  of  the  Gray  Horse  Troop"  and 
in  "Hesper")  I  have  sought  for  something 
sodologic  as  a  background.  I  found 
what  I  needed  in  the  work  of  the  Forest 
Service  as  expressed  through  its  rangers 
—  a  service  built  up  by  GilTord  Pinchot 
and  constituting  in  my  opinion  the  most 
significant  movement  in  the  West  at  this 
moment  P'or  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  West,  Uncle  Sam  has  on  the 
sf>ot  a  man  who  reprc<;ents  the  future 
and  not  the  present,  the  Federal  an<l  nt)t 
the  local  spirit.  The  forest  ranger,  riding 
his  .solitar\  trail,  is  the  vidette  of  the 
real  civilization  which  is  to  bring  in  "the 
New  Wcit." 

In  lact  this  book  niark>  a  change  in 
me  as  to  the  West.  Hitherto  I  have 
taken  the  violence  and  filth  of  the  Western 
cattle  country  as  the  necessary  accom- 


paniments  of  a  visit  to  a  distant  "terri- 
toiy;"  but  now  that  these  "cow-towns" 
arc  parts  of  the  Republic,  I  find  m\  self 
critical  and  condemnatory.  The  free- 
range  stockman  and  his  cowboy  cohorts 
were  admirable  subjects  for  fiction,  but 
th^  have  served  their  turn.  They  must 
now  be  judged  as  citizens  of  the  New 
West.  In  "Cavanagh"  1  have  put  some 
part  of  my  changed  attitude  toward  the 
cowboy  and  all  that  he  represents.  I 
feel  a  certain  re-^j>on>it)ility  toward  the 
West  and  heiiu,'  no  lunger  youn<;  I  luul 
myself  intolerant  of  the  lawless  element 
which  has  done  so  much  to  bring  the 
country  into  contempt. 

However,  alt  this  seems  to  make  the 
story  much  more  inioniiing  than  it  really 
is.  It  is  by  no  means  so  formidable  as 
all  this  talk  would  seem  to  make  it.  I 
have  an  enthusiasm  for  the  field  service 
of  the  Forestry  Rureau.  and  perhaps  I 
may  summari/.e  satisfactorily  by  .saying 
thai  the  main  interest  of  the  volume 
(outside  of  its  story)  will  probably  Jie  in 
the  pictures  which  I  have  drawn  of  a 
fairly  typical  ranger's  life. 
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THE  followinq  letter  was  written  by 
an  invalid  minister  who  was  hur- 
ried off  to  Arizona  in  what  was 
supposed  tobc  the  last  stages  of  tubcrcuh  i  . 
It  is  a  personal  letter,  telling  a  friend  the 
simple  stop,'  of  a  resolute  fi^ht.  and  the 
writer  has  consented  to  its  piiblication  here: 

Mv  DEAR  "  ;    Here  is  a  Ivilc  —  nut  of  vvoc, 

but  of  conquest.  You  may  have  heard  from 
me  and  from  others  that  I  have  been  working 
for  years  on  the  hen  problem.  Of  course,  hen 
fever  is  likely  to  develop  in  any  man,  rage  for 
a  time,  and  then  die  out.  In  my  case  the  fever 
was  never  of  the  rar^'npj  sort.  My  inspiration 
ti>  work  with  puultr\'  came  from  deeper  sources. 
I  have  been  waginji  a  tireless  warfare  for  tiie 
t'in.uivial  free<l(ini  <>f  ihv  family.  Xo  matter 
h'  i\\  w  eak  in  body,  1  have  never  been  intirm  in 
]  )u  r{  >•  >5e.  I  know  there  is  no  cure  for  me:  that 
1  can  never  again  know  what  a  man  really  fe^ 
like  who  breathes  aiKi  I'llls  his  lungs.  With  me 
the  question  is  .simply  —  how  long  can  I  stay 
here  with  the  family?  There  is  a  flame  that 
burns  \vit!iin  the  brea>ts  of  some  "lungers" 
that  seems  to  resist  the  blasts  that  shriek  for 
its  extinguishment. 

But  1  have  not  been  content  merely  to  fight 
fiilwrnilosis,  T  i  oulcl  not  make  a  business  <>f 
invalidism.  1  would  biush  to  join  the  ranks 
of  those  valetudinarians  whose  graft  is  to  Nijoy 
j>oor  hcalili;  so  I  resolved  that  I  would  show 
my  children  a  father  at  work.  1  could  not 
commaiidwiiccess,  but  I  would  show  my  boy  how 
Ijittcrly  his  gasping  daddy  fouj^ht  to  teach  him 
I  V  d.iily  example  the  dignity  "f  kil^or,  1  have 
won  my  fight,  after  six  years  ot  etiort. 

Now,  I  can't  imagine  w^hat  sort  of  a  hen-coop 
you  think  I  have  here,  but  I  will  tell  you  about 
it.  Six  years  ago  I  began  with  twcnly-four 
hens.  Year  after  year  I  forged  ahead  until 
to  day  I  have  a,0OO  standard  l>rcd  White  Leg- 
horn hens,  and  ever)'  chiv  k  is  of  my  own  hatch- 
ing! Imagine  3,000  beautiful  white  hens  in 
procession  on  your  main  residence  street! 

I  Tv]K'i\tci]  the  blunder  of  sending  thousands 
of  miUr.s  away  for  eg;:s  when  Ix-tler  ones  could 
be  had  nearer  home,  but  as  I  was  closer  to  the 
natural  hatching  season  than  when  I  i^r  t  c  \  - 

p<  rimenl«-d.  the  re'iilt^  r  frc  Uerter.  Tin-  lime 
i  hutiijed  White  Rot  ks  only.  The  eggs  came 
from  a  wcll>known  Eastern  breeder,  and  while 
I  was  disappointed  in  the  oumber  that  hatched 

X 


I  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  quality  of  the 
few  that  came.  All  chicken  folk  will  admit 
that  a  White  Rock  is  a  fine  chick.  He  grows 
fast  and  he  ii-  a  chummy  little  fellow  from  his 
youth  up.  1  believe  I  took  one  hundred  flufify 
chides  from  that  incubator.  Previous  ezperi> 
ence  luul  taught  me  how  to  detect  deformities  in 
chicks,  and  i  was  pleased  to  see  the  little  rascals 
stantiing  squarely  on  their  feet  and  to  watch  with 
keen  delight  their  pretty  shoe-button  eyes. 

Yes,  of  course,  I  was  yet  very  fot>lish  about 
chitks.  For  houi^  I  sat  and  watched  them 
play,  ami  often  I  would  drag  the  rest  cl  the 
family  from  the  house  to  the  brooder  to  see  the 
chirks  at  football  with  a  piece  of  meat.  While 
watching  ihcni  stulllmg  for  the  meat,  the  world 
seemed  young  to  me  and  I  forgot  every  un- 
pleasant thing  —  forgot  tliat  ai  ybody,  any- 
where, was  sick.  Before  me  was  life,  young, 
hustling,  scrapping,  tugging,  and  I  was  heU 
longer  by  those  little  ft  Hows  without  fatigue 
than  I  toiihl  have  thought  possible. 

The  energy  that  drove  mc  on  was  only  in  a 
limited  sense  physical.  A  quick  perception 
of  ju'^t  what  fiart  of  the  work  would  Ijreak  me 
down  helped,  and  I  always  managed  to  have 
some  one  with  a  stronger  arm  where  I  knew 
mine  would  fail.  But  the  secret  of  this  poultry 
proposition  is  found  in  xhe  cells  of  the  brain, 
not  in  the  musdci  of  the  arm.  (Jnly  a  liitlc 
brawn  is  necessary  in  this  business.  -I  can  buy 
that,  but  I  cannrit  hire  the  liatid  or  face  that 
becomes  so  sensiUvc  to  heat  or  cold  that  it 
can  tell  in  a  moment  if  a  Bttle  chide  is  gasping 
from  heat  or  l>ecoming  chilled  from  cotd.  1 
cannot    buy  "gumiUion." 

1  have  been  above  measure  obstreperous. 
I  have  refused  to  be  **a  dead  one,"  and  hen 
gws  a  letter  to  you,  six  years  after  my  proper 
funeral  should  have  l>cen  held,  which  plainly  in- 
dicates that  I  have  not  l)een  even  a  good  Ih  ing 
Ci>q)se.  Six  years  ago  my  friends  set  me  in  a 
chair,  and  watched  that  chair.  Yet  they  often  find 
it  empty—  lol  I  have  gone.  But  later  1  return. 
I  have  been  merely  off,  feeding  the  chickens. 

The  really  vital  thing  in  the  fi^hl  against  tuber- 
culosis is  to  keep  the  malady  bel(ru'  the  collar- 
bone. The  "white  plague"  is  a  di.sease  of  the 
iuugs  —  not  of  the  brain.  While  tin  enemy's 
sapjKTs  and  miners  are  iinderrutting  and  bla«;t 
ing  out  the  lung  tissue,  a  man  \nth  a  clear  head 
may  rooquer  a  kingdom,  plant  a  vineyard,  or 
establish  a  pouttiy-farm— if  hebas  any  **  ginger/* 
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Ni:XT? 


Tone 

That's  where  the  Vlctrola 
pre-eminent. 

/oil  niiiLjht  be  able  to  build  a  cabinet 
t  outwardly  would  resemble  a  \  ictrola. 
u  iniirht  even  copy  the  inside  construc- 
1  and  details,  if  they  were  not  pro- 
ted  by  patents.    Hut  there  is  no  copy- 
•  the  superior  \  ictrola  tone-quality. 
That  represents  years  of  patient  exper- 
^nt — with  various  woods,  with  difler- 
:  pro[)ortions.  with  numerous  vibratory 
•faces — and  it  is  simply  astonishing 
iiv/»v  slicrht  a  variation  in  size,  in  shape, 
in  position,  produces  discord  instead  of 
harmony. 

No,  the  X'ictrola  tone  can't  he  equaled! 
I'A'en  thoui^di  the  e)'e  could  take  in  every 
detail  of  construction,  lluTe  is  still  that 
same  indescribable  "somethintr"  which 
makes  the  .Stradivarius  supreme  amoiiir 
violins,  which  i;i\  es  to  the  X'ictrola  such 
a  Vv'onderfullv  sweet,  clear  and  mellow 
tone  as  was  never  known  before. 

Mcar  the  \'ictr<ila  ttwlay  at  the  nearest  Victor  deal- 
er's. Ask  him  to  pliiy  llie  ^reat  Trio  frum  I'ausr, 
sunt^  hy  I'anar.  C.iruso  an<l  J«jurnet  (05203).  Then 
you'll  realize  rhe  wonderful  advance  in  (|uality  of  tone 
<lue  to  onr  iniitroved  jiroces^  of  niakitiK  Victor 
Rcci  inls. 

The  new  Victor  catalogue  lists  more  than  3000  selec- 
tions—both single-  and  double-faced  records.  Same 
quality— only  difference  is  in  price.  Buy  double-faced 
if  the  combination  suits  you. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

To  ct't  '■••^t  r<>«iult^.  u^c  unly  \'ictor  Needles  on  \'ictor  Records. 


la- 

am 

Victrola  XII 

Figured  mahogany 


$125 


Victrola  XVI  ^Oj 

Quartered  oak  ^P^^ 
Mahogany,  $200.  Circa— ian  wal«nt.i 


i^ew  Victor  Records  are  on  >aie  at  all  dealer*  on  the  28th  of  each  month 
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Tiffany  &  Co, 


Tifiany  6c  Co.  extend  to 
purchasers  a  world  -  wide 
service  through  their  Corre- 
spondence £)epartnient  and 
thus  insure  the  satisfai^on 
enjoyed  by  those  who  can 
make  seledions  in  person 


The  Tiffany  Blue  Book,  which  wiU  be 
sent  upon  request,  contains  concise  de- 
scriptions  and  the  range  of  prices  of  jew- 
elry, silverware,  and    artistic  merchandise 


Fifth  Avenue  &  37th  Street  New  York 


In  wnung  to  »dfgtiw  pie«ae  "^Hg**  Wove  . 

Jf  ^Ttafc^  Digitized  by  Google 
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BONCI   Tka  World'*  GrMtoit  Tenor. 

ExclutiTa  Fonotipia  Double-Di*c 
Record*  by  Bond,  $2^0  and  $3.50 


con  M»»IA  PHOM»(ikAI>M  CO..  (iLN  L,  Dept. 


Ml 

K. 


Tribune  BIdg..  N.  Y. 


For  ini>.rm.4ii'fn  rf^Ai.lmg  r,iilroa»J  and  ttfira^hip  Iinci,  write  to  the  Readers'  Scm* 
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^  c/9e  COLUMBIA 

iGrafonola 

"Regeni"$200 


— 1  .  • 


"The  one  incomparable 
musical  instrument" 


Th»"  Columbia  is  the  oiigiiial  of  »;//  the  nuxlcrn  graphophones,  phonographs  and  talking- 
machines.  If  experience  counts  for  an\ thin);,  or  originality,  or  invention,  or  exi)€riment,  or 
organization,  or  opportunity,  tlie  CoIiin)l>ia  outfit  to  he  the  one  musical  instrument  in  its 
clasis.  .Xnd  it  is — po>itivcI)  Tiue>t  in  tone,  simplest  in  mechanism.  fine>t  in  finish, 
perfect  in  every  part.  Make  <<w/'(j»/.(iiM.r.  Don't  decide  by  the  >ound  of  a  name.  Make 
comfutrtsous.  It's  vor/r  money,  it's  y<«/r  time,  it's  v<iKr  pleasure  that  is  being  considered. 
You  can  select  a  Graphophone  at  5^o  or  at  $100  or  almost  anywhere  between. 
Catalog  of  Graphophones  and  Grafonolas  free.  Send  for  free  catalog  of 
Columbia  Double-Disc  Records,  65c  for  2  selections. 

COLUMBIA  PHONOOR.XPH  CO.,  GEN'L.  Dept.  K,  Tribune  BldRf.,  N.  Y. 


rr.i  .f,  ofttie  TiUIng  Machine  Industry.  Ploficm  an'l  Uractrt*  in  the  TklkioK  Mi.hinr  Art. 
>■'  nrr«  i<f  the  Fu<i(Uin€aui  furM*.  XjUtt^  Maoufkcturcn  o(  Ttikloit  M«^hinri  m  th«  «arl<i. 
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MARK  TWAIN  S 
WORKS 

at  ONE-HALF  former  price 


It  has  boon  Mark  Twain' a  ambition 
to  havo  him  bookm  In  ovory  Amorlcan 
hommg  and  hm  9mm  mmtm  a  grottt 
monai  mtutrmom,  which  hrlnom 

this  ronttirkablo  situation  —  for  the 
first  timo  In  tho  history  of  publish' 
Ing,  copyrlghtod  books  are  aoltl  at 
tho  prioo  of  non^eopyrlghtctl  hookmm 


AUTHOR'S  NATIONAL  EDITIO! 

25  Beautiful  Volumes 

Mark  Twain  is  the  youngest  man  of  his  day.    All  his  books  sf 
bued  with  his  spirit — they  are  new  books;  to  own  them  is  always  to 
new  books,  a  fountain  of  youth.    They  never  age  because  humor,  Idncsi 
and  truth  never  grow  old.   They  are  books  for  young  people  of  all 

Special  Features  of  this  Editioi 


has 


V  are 

\ 


Mark  Twain  himself  has  written  a  preface  to  the  edition.  BrandcrMa^ 
written  the  biographical   criticism  of  Mark  Twain   and    his  woriu 
are  portraits  of  the  author  from  photographs  and-  paintings   taken  at  p^' 
when   the    different   books    were    in    process   of  writing.        Xhis  e^' 
includes  his  later  collected  writings  such  as  "A  Dog's  Tale,** 


HARPER  & 

BaomcRs 


Diary. 

There  are  beautiful  pictures  by  such  artists  as  Ba(yini,Fi'< 
Newell,  Beard,  Dielman,  Smedlby,  Thuutrup,  Cunic' 
Mora,  Weldon,  Kbmblb,  Gilbert,  Du  Momd,  Meu^ 
1  Opper. 

The   binding  is   a   beautiful  dark-ic^ 

„ty  in- vol  .n,  .cu.ihL.ind.i.K.  ui>    ^  hook    cloth,  with   Mufi   title    labek  UUBfti* 

atthcfxp.ratio>...(  thallime.Uia..  nut    X»        gold.  LM    DOOKS    SFS      pfintcd      OQ    Whfft  ' 

tique  wove  paper,  especially  made  ix  9 

X edition. 
The  size  of  each  volimie  ti  51' 
........  inches. 

harper  &  BROTHS 


etc. 


Htw  YMti  Cily 

PleaM  send  me  for  esanl' 

nation,  carriage  freCt  a  set 
MAUK  TWAIN'S  WOUKS, 
Aiithur'H     >atiuiiMl  K<liliuii 
I  we 
und 
and 

core  <or  the  bookb,  I  will  rciutn  Uicni  at  >oiir 
expenM.   If  I  keep  Uic  books.  I  will  remit  4>2.0O 
a  month  until  the  fuU  pike*  fiW.0O.  tos  been  paid, 
w.  w.  s. 


Snd  book*  to 


Tbe  Roadan*  Samoa  will  aid  you  in  f4«i«Tj^p£  jour 
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NOTEWORTHY    NEW  BOOKS 

THE  BUTTERFLY  MAN 

By  George  Barr  McCutcheon,       <  r  <y  **Truxton  King:," 

Illustratfdincolcrby  HARRISOX  FISHLR.   Frke  $1.2} 

Jost  the  sort  of  light,  bright  and  delightful  story  with  which  the  author  has  captlvaiad  thoitsaiids  of 
readers  half  a  down  times  before. 

THE  FORTUNE  HUNTER 

By  Lonls  Joseph  Vance.  amik0r«f  'The  BraM  Bowl,'*  tte. 

Uluilftttrd  in  color  luu!  in  hLu  L-  tiiiJ  u-kilr.    Price  Si. 50 

Not  a  noveiuation,  but  a  novel  baaed  on  Winchell  Smith's  remarkably  successful  comedy. 
'*T1ie  book  is  quite  as  enjoyable  as  the  drama,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal." — Ckieag*  TViimn* 

THE  RUNNING  FIGHT 

Sy  William  Hamilton  Osborne,  nutAar  ff/  "The  Red  Mousei" 

IBustraUd.  Friuti.so 

Even  better  than  **The  Red  Mouse**  as  a  giipping  story  of  present  day  social  and  political  life  In 

New  York. 

THE  VOICE  IN  THE  RICE 

/>>  (iouverneur  Morris,  authar  0/  "Tom  Beaulin|f/*  gte. 
IttuHroUd  in  color  by  J.  C,  Leytnieeker.  Priu  $1.35 
A  chamiingU  f.uiciful  tale,  in  which  a  yottog  American  of  to-day  breaks  into  a  coloajr  of  his  Eigh« 

teentb  Century  Countrymen 

THE  HUMAN  COBWEB 

A  Romance  of  Peking 

By  B.  L.  Putoam  Weale,  atoAoro/  *' Indiscreet  Letters  from  Peking" 

PrUe  $1.50 

Unrivalled  as  a  glimpse  into  modern  China  and  into  the  nature  of  the  Chioanan. 

THE  MARRIAGE  OF  THEODORA 

By  Molly  Elliot  Seawell,  auxkorof  *'The  House  of  £sreniook«"  €U. 

Illustrated,   Price  $1 .50 
A  new  story  of  Encash  hvsbaods  and  American  wives. 

HOW  TO  VISIT  THE  GREAT  PICTURE 

GALLERIES 

£^  Esther  Singleton ,  atuAar  0/    a  Uuide  to  Modern  Opera" 
Cofmuly  iil$ulrated,  Hondy  Pacta  Sm,  Price  $3.00  net.   Limp  Leather,  Price  9S.50  fpedal  net 
Unique  of  Its  kind  and  altogether  indtipcosabla  to  tourists. 

THE  NEW  BAEDEKER 

Casual  Notbs  of  an  Irrmpowmsu  TftAvnaa 
By  Harry  Thiirtton  POck,  Litt.  D.,  auiA^r  <,/  **Twenty  Years  of  the  Republic/*  eu. 

One  of  the  c'.everest,  most  atnuMiig  u.«  J  most  teliing  volumes  of  a  travck  r  s  impressions  m  recent  year*. 

DODD,  MEAD  ft  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 

TBB   BOOKMAN,    A   Mscuioe    fSfjS^    THE  NKW    :  N  T  V  K  N  ATIONAl* 
of  Lturatur*  end  Ufa  ^sL  £NCYCLOP£UlA 
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Collect  Your  Old  Accounts 

And  still  retain  the  friendship  of  your  customers.  Learn  how  to 
get  them  to  pay  up  and  keep  on  giving  you  their  business. 


/COLLECTION, 
LETTERS  ^ 


A  Vexing  Problem 

Has  been  tolved  by  one  of  the 
best  collection  letter  writers  in  the 
United  States,  a  man  who  is  himself 
a  master  in  the  art  of  collecting 
outstanding  accounts  without  resort- 
ing to  harsh  measures. 

Collection  Letters 

b  the  title  of  this  most  exceDent 
work  which  contains  all  the  best 
ideas  the  author  has  gained  from 
years  of  experience  as  a  successful 
writeT  of  letters  that  get  the  money 
without  losing  the  good-will  and 
custom  of  the  one  from  whom  the 
money  is  collected. 

This  Book 
Tells  You  How 

To  avoid  the  snarls  and  entan^e- 
ments  and  losses  that  loo  often  result 
from  letters  which  look  right  and 
sound  right   to  their  writer  but 
which  turn  out  to  be  highly  offensive  to  their  recipient  and  cause  him  not  only  to  refuse 
to  pay  but  to  take  his  patronage  elsewhere.    YOU  CAN   INCREASE  YOUR 
OWN  PERSONAL  PULLING  POWER  AS  A  COLLECTION  LETTER 

WRITER  by  1,000  per  cent  by  taking  advantage  of  this  excellent  booL  It 

Ktr^n.caKi    X    i^  Standard  size,  and  especially  weU  bound  for  constant  desk  use. 
MODERN     \  If  111  1 

METHODS     '\      Read  this  Book       ""^        ^"^^  another  dunning  letter  and 


PUBLISHING      \   *  .....w  •.-w^        assure  that  you  will  quickly  declare  it  the 

COMPANY,  \    '"quickest  action,"  most  proBtable  investment  you  ever  made.    A  re- 

Drtioii.  Mkh.  \^  miHance  of  $1.00  will  bring  you  a  copy  of  this  book.  "Collection 
•  JIL'»wb«:ripS«  to  Mod^  '  .  Letters,**  prepaid  by  next  mail,  and  Modem  Methods  for  one  year. 
Metho<Ji  beginning  wiih  oexi       Bc  sufc  to  use  the  coupon.    Addrcss,  18  R.  &  B.  Bldg. 

imie.  Send  fn«  at  once,  prepaid,  ai  ''x 

perwuradYrrti.rm«>l.acopyo[)rouf    \  MODERN   METHODS,   Dctioit.  Mlch. 

book.  "Gjllecbon  Letter*    by  Markd.  \ 
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NEW  OUTING  BOOKS 

GOLF  FOR  BEGINNERS- AND  OTHERS^  by  MarafeaU  WUftatdi 

The  <iti"ect  of  this  book  is  to  teach  the  player  how  to  Xcirh  himself  rather  than  how  to  imitate 
the  methods  of  others.  It  is  especially  designed  for  the  goUcr  who  begins  to  play  after  reaching 
iiKiturity.  when  the  muscles  are  no  longer  flexible  and  ainoot  respond  to  the  rule*  laid  down  by 
many  professional  teachers. 

CompUlth  illMstrateJ  frvm  pkolograpMt,    Price,  $2.00  n*t 

HOW  TO  STUDY  BIRDS,  by  Herbert  IC  Job 

Tells  in  detail  how  to  take  up  the  study  of  bird  life,  bow  to  know  the  birds,  when  and  where  to 
fiiul  them,  etc.  Every  detail  of  the  a«e  of  the  camera  on  bird  subjects  is  made  plain.  It  is  the  ideal 
guide  for  teachers — or  :uiyi>iic  else  interested  in  the  Study  of  our  hliVivp  hirfk. 

Cofioii  <ly  illHstriiUd  with  photographs  from  life.    S'jo  ntt 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  GDUNTRY  HOME,  by  Edivard  K.  ParldMon 

I)cscrtl>cs  ill  plain  terms  just  what  should  be  known  about  the  home,  the  grounds  and  all  their 

appmtenances. 

"  \Vell-nii;h  everything  that  the  owner  of  a  country  home  wants  to  know,  cxpiessed  in  language 
that  he  can  understand." — The  Argonaut. 

Cloth,  iilnslratiti.    Si-oo  Mft 

CAMP  COOKERYt  by  Horace  Kepbart 

Includes  detailed  instructions  for  outfitting.  It  solves  all  camp  cooking  problems.  Everything 
is  simplified  to  the  last  degree.  Written  in  the  woods  for  use  in  the  woods.  Suitable  for  a  day^ 
outing  or  a  thousand-mile  expedition.    A  fit  companion  to  Mr.  Keplkart's  remarkably  compleie 

"  Camping  aud  Woodcraft." 

Pttket  stMe,  Ulmtfratett,    ^#.00  ntt 

ABBorrs  mo  automobile  law  for  motorists 

Contains  all  motor  Iaw5,  including  the  recent  changes  in  man^'  States.  The  general  law  of  the 
road  and  of  vehicles  condensed  and  simplified.  The  exact  meaning  of  the  law  is  made  plain.  A 
necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  motorist. 

CMA,  faciei  siu.   Sr.jo  met 

FISHING  UTS  AND  EQUIPMENT,  by  Samuel  G.  Camp 

A  comprehensive  handbook  on  the  selection  of  rods,  reels,  lines,  leaders,  lures  and  other  fishing 
essentials. 

The  man  who  goes  fishing  for  the  firvt  time  will  find  Information  he  eannot  secure  elsewhere, 
and  the  veteran  will  pick  up  many  useful  hinf;. 

CUtA,  illustrattd.    ^/.oo  net 


NECESSARY  SUMMER  OUTDOOR  BOOKS 


Best  Sailing.    $1.00.    Capt.  A,  J.  Kcncaly. 
Campins  and  Woodcraft.  $1.50.  Horace  Kephart. 
The  Sport  of  Bird  Study.  $2  00.  Herbert  K.  Job. 
Motorias  Abroad.    %IM.    Frank  Fresbrcy. 
Bait  AntlinK  lor  CoflimM  RikM.  ttJI*  Lorfi 
lihead. 


Tracks  aad  Trackhif.  S1.25.   Josef  Bruaaer. 
Traiaing  the  Bird  Dog.  C.  B.  WMthnd. 

Big  Game  at  Sen    5?  00.    Chartet  F.  Holder. 
Wildemess  Homes.  Oliver  Kemp. 

Favorite  Fish        Hafefif.    fUB.  Dr.  J.  A. 
HensbalL 


Any  of  these  books  majr  be  bought  from  yonr  bookseller,  or  will  be  sent  postpaid  bgr  ns  upon 
receipt  oi  price. 

Descriptive  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


OUTING  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


313  FIFTH  AVLNUt 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Save  time  fu  your  ofice  woik.  The  lUsdcni' Sctnee  ia  acquaiated  widi  the  liini  devieet 
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m}  W H  E  RE  - T  O-  GO 


a  BEACON  ST. aoSTOt/?A 


HOTEL  CHAMBERLIN 

Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 

Sira&tMnn  llUtorle  Hampton  Roado. Old 
Point  coajhlni-*  vwrs  feature  which  jfws 
to  nukke  up  a  perfcrt  |(Uri«  for  real  rest  an'l 
recuixsratlon.  THK  t'LlMATK  U  nnsiir- 
polled  the  VMM-  rounil.  THK  rnsiNp; 
of  the  ChainVriln  Is  m'rfrrt.  THK  Hit*. 
TOUIO  HUUUU irNPlSliS  are  unl.iue. 

THE  MEDICINAL  BATHS 
AT  HOTEL  CHAMBERLIN 

The  RjUhi  Md  S«i  Pool  at  the  ChaiiilHsr- 
lla  are  the  flnMt  In  Aiiierlra.  The  |kh>I  Is 
•o  perfectly  vfutUated  and  Ta<IUnt  wUli 
•onK^ht  that  you  are  rrallv  lathing  out 
of  doors.  The  Medl.-lnal  rieiurtnient  U 
«pinplet«  In  cverr  detail -Naulielui  lUtlis, 
Klectrtc  ('aljlnetn  Matist  veand  Tonic  lUths 
of  ererr  dovrli.ilon.  Theie  are  oH|»erUlly 
re<v>inin<*nded  for  Insomnia,  Nervoittncia 
RheunialLi  n,  nont.atiil  kindred  dl«>rder«. 
*nd  are  endoned  hy  the  luott  eminent  pnu'- 
tlllnnenln  Amerlra. 

For  furlhrr  Infnrniatlon  ana  interiMiMn/ 
llliutrat«d  t>ookleta,  a<ldre'<s  0>:UK0K 
F.  ADAMII,  M(fT..  Ki.rtrt  M  Monroe.  Va. 

 BAL.TIMORE  MD.   

The  Rennert  naitimore  t 

lUC  iVCUUCX  I,  ipa,liuv  hotel.   Tj  piral 
8outbera  rookln/.    The  \ltchen  of  this 
Dotel  ha«ni»le  MarvUnd  c-i><>wIiik  famouji. 
BOSTON  MASS. 


k.  HeaiHIfiillyand  «  «n- 
Kuro|>eauplan.  Kn^niia 


Hotel  Brunswic 

veuiently  located.  

from  #l.Mi  per  day  and  up,  wliti  Katb  ti.uu 
Eilra^Booklet.    Herbert  HJtartH».  » 
HOra.  WESTHINSTER.  UpteT  S^ww."  ') 
Apartment  ft  Transient.  Mixlern,  h>»rlu- 
•IreftraOnedllou-l.  Hooklet.C.A.<Slea*uii. 


JSHiCACO  ILL. 


Chlcado  Beach  Hotel 

Flaaat  Hol«l  on  Iha  Graat  Lakca 

tiuMirM  or  KiirapMo  Pl«n.  An  ijrsl  ri.«Tt,  Dull- 
">«  n'r  with  lh«  qu.M  of  o  uulrr  and 

Mubor*.  d.-li|thtfullj  .lIu.trH  c.n  thaihoraof  Utv 
■K-blfma.  rl'M  l.>  Ui«  (rral  N>ulli  fark  cud  but  10 
mlaalas'  rid*  frvm  th*  tb>«l(-r  and  •h->|'|iin|  dit- 
Irirt.  G«i|.  r«fr««htng  brr.«n — nnL<uth,  H«^Jy 
b>UiiB(  b«ach— (firf  cunf-  rt  utd  c»n>cnlrar« — 
til  (iimintr  tMxvMont.  T<xiri>ts,  tran.lcnU  knd 
ranuKT  f  And  b»«rly  w<  Ir.  m*.  F'rbu.kMtd 
4r»i«  Mlnx-r.  .M.t  Bl-.t   •im1  |jik«.*>.  .»«.  Chlr»r  > 

  LONG  BEACH  CALT 


Hotel  Earlc, 


mmmmi^^i ll»Mry.  ain«rir«n  Plan  riHI  IItocir 

cooLo<  K.*M  iiRri-.zi:!«.  oolf.  hi-  itoonui nx.1 

bf  r»lll.l^5_0ILHt;RT  • 

^CW_YORK  CITy__ 

1<»3  Waverly  PI.  (a)  6th 
^,  Ave.  A  Washlnffton  h<i 

>ewA  Domelike.  Temperance  llotfl.  Itooin 
wIthhath.ll.AO;  with  iiiral.<,(B.  lt<Miklei  • 

BAW  F  RAN  CISC  0_  CA  L. 

PALACK  HOTEL 
KMfwned  Her.  15,  ifloo  In  a  maimincent 
n«w|Ho,oO<.<N»o  iiuildinif.  ¥  V.  ju.&o  up 

KAIKMO.NT  HOTI.L 
Bupert>lr  •ituated  hotel,  e<ii>  ro<mu,  eo(» 
tettit.  E.  P.   Kalo*  |rj..%o  upwanl. 
__PALA(  K  Hl^T^:L^^•«»^f^^A^Y.  » 

SEATTLE   WASH. 7 

HnfPl  ^avnv  "I'^morlra  or  solid  lom 
aUlCl  O^VOjr,  f„„rrete..teel  A 

marble.  In  fa»Mnna'>le  ■lii>|iidiii(  dUirkt 
EnglUh  yrlll.  Auto  »u<.  %  1  f.4i  up.  • 

Wkera  to  6o  Rshlnff  or  Outing  In  Mauie. 

Maine  Duruo,  Pliilif*.  Me.  Free 


WASHINGTON   O.  C. 

The  Hotel  DrlscoU  l,"o';rrirS'?,^ 

tourUta  heratme  It  I»  llherall)  conducted 
a. id  Convenient  to  all  polnlx  >^f  Inlerot. 
Near  Union  .Station,  f  ace*  Untied  .^utis 
lapltol.  free  liatha  with  eirh  room. 
American  plan  $2.50  up.  Enroyean  plun 
yi.txj  up.  Write  for  coloreid  view  card. 

ATLAWTIO  CITV~II.^ 
WIT 


if 


Atlantic  aty.  fA^^Tn'viyi 

Ahovellluslrallou  Hhows  but  one nectlon'oi 
this  niarnlOceut  and  unmptunniiiv  ntled 
boa«<-the  Open  Air  PI:i/a  and  K'lirloaed 
.Solarluninoverliiok  ttie  Itoard-ualk  and  i).. 
< ii'ean.  The  eiivlronnient.  ronvenlriice  uti'l 
comforts  of  the  MarllMirou;:h.|lli'nlielni  i<r.  I 
the  Invliforatlnir  rllmato  at  Atlantic  <  ii\ 
make  this  the  Ideal  iilace  for  a  Spring  s<i 
lourn.  Alwaynoiien.  Write  for  handnonn  U 
Illustrated  iKioklct.  Joslah  White  A  Nous 
t'umpany.  Proprietors  and  IHrertrim.  • 

Gaten  Hall   Atlantic  t  ri  v.ls  .i. 

U<tlCU  ndll.  n„,p,  ^„,,  sanatorli  n, 
>eW8tone,l.rlck  A  steel  biilldlnif.  Alw  .  ,  > 
ojien,  always  rea/lv.  al«-av!i  bujir.  Tail. 
and  atten'l.nice  iiii<iirii;ii>'<-J.  • 

 SUMMER  BOARD 

at  Canips.  h.'i.  1^  and  l.oardliiK  houwn  in 
Maine  &  New  Hampshire,  y»T  Directory. 
5^Mr'«J''''  \ •"'•'"•»•  ur^RI^Air  t»K  IN. 
H»IIMATI<  IN,  6  Temple  St.,  Portland.  Ve. 

Board  In  New  England 
^   llkor«-Ml« — Country 

Send  for  riir.   ..f  I*  ao-a  »•  H  . 

The  Progrew  Club,  Pratl  Wdg ..  lUMton 


Good  Sport  aixl  -  ^ 
Cool  Breezes  at 

PORTIAND 

^  Mayuilk  tut  lurlxjr.  klral  iliiivjlc. 
evdlwil  lioJi-ls  ami  I»0imlin3{  lioiiv  s 
Tw  inl4innali<in  address 

M.  C.  RICH   V-t>  B.Mnl  of  IrMU- 
44  tukM^r  St  hinlaiMl  M.>iiie 


Soqtlicni  NewEatland  Re«oft» 

Ui  ui  tell  yi.o  (l.tul  the  rb»nn.  ut  Ihi. 
tl>in— Bbi^l  th*  lUhoir.  thf  Milini.  Oi»  Utb 
i  n(.    Juil  ih«  |>l*oe  fi  r  yo«r  <>r«li<in  S«aa 
l<r<>-<M>nt  lUmp  f.ir  tltbrr  uf  tbcM  b«stitituUy 
lU>l>lrtl«d    bojkt  — 

C«p«  C'nd  —  Ruturda  B«r~H»oti]rka4— Hw 
Ihu  Tinonrd  —  N*rr*fmn*rl1  t\rt  —  Wstrk 
Hill— tn  lh«  Brrkibir*  Hill*— K<.Tlh  Sh<ir»  ol 
Umf  ljUiid  SMind — Manual  of  fummer  Re* 
•••rta.  Tb«  Utter  rontaini  lit!  of  ImiUI.  and 
■•ardinc  r<<U»<!«  <.f  Sfolh^rn  Hew  T-ofland, 
l'>CHIi<-r  with  Ih'lr  ralc-a  liandli<>>k  \jt  lu» 
tullnfi.rmali'<a  f..rtli<i  mrati-  n  |i«iri»l. 
Write  A.  B.  BKTTH.  O.  P.  A.. 
Koom  140,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

N«w  Tark.  N«w  Ham  k  HartferJ  L  ft. 


—  I9IO- — 
"TOUIS  TO  SUHHEl  fUUVTS** 

Ql'EBEC.  NEW  BRl  VSWlCi. 
NOVA  SCOTIA.  P8iNCE  EDWAID  L 

Tiaain  FAftu.  U'^tai.  ILaraa 

Writo  f->r  frr*  cupy  U> 
Adv«rtl.iii|i  t>v[i*rlinrnt, 

l.<ITUtit»U>MAL  IUILWaY. 

■..ni-t<.r..  >   B  .  Iteada 


Tr."il»nd  Sal<i 


FISHING  IN   NOVA  SCOTIA 

n  aui-  'UK  Ihr  till,  ftt  In  Aiiit-r  ira  w  ita 
«  rgoi  ritfi.  and  laktv     IV.«U>n  fta 

Wrmi'UtK.  ?l    h.,  %,a 

X»«BlalM  AtUtaUe 
Kallway  H.  M.  iJmm 

(Tllr  Land  >if  F.ian<,liiir  H..uic) 
tup.  |i*T  wrt-k  diirifif  >Miinm«r 
^•.a»>ii.  Srnd  4  c«iit«  lu  .4anip«far 
I  i-aiiliriilljr  lllurtralrd  U.'kMa. 
1  <iu(alljlthlcig  r«*Ttt.  ratM  rlr 
•I  t  UkSftULi,  V  t  Sup(  .  U  I,- 
Wbarf.  ft««.,a.  K.  U  FAKKUI 
i>  P.  A  .  KrntrllU.   N.^a  K<4ia 


OUT  TODAY  l«l«  Billiea.  lUaairaiM 
New  England  Vacation  Resorts 


Tell.H  you  how  to  g-o,  where 
to  stay,  « hat  to  MO,  .m  i 
what  It  will  cost, 

voL'KS  FOR  me  Asicwa 


Boston 
-Maine 


Addri^M  *'T'-itri.l  InfofmatiMp  

Koont  30t,  North  Station,  i>o«ton 


"A  SUMMER  PARADISE" 

covers  Sorthern  New  VorkRe 
«ort.s:  s;ir.»toBa,  l.ake  (ieorce 
i.akul'h.tiii plain  .  A d I n didacks . 
etc.  .Send  (Jc  iH>iita«;e  for  Ul.de- 
^  »crli>tl»e  i«M>k  K'.<ipp.wnbt«r- 
tlcularsof  Hutela.elc.Addrw 
••..n.nior  Paiadiw.'-  Albanj^K.J 

EUROPE.  IDKAL  WAY. 

CUKUrC  ^nO.  for  Booklet. 

I.P.Cviham.IdealToura.  Box  lOflAX.  I'iii>t«tv 

NOVA  SCOTIA  ~ 

Yarmfiiith   o''"*  i--*-"'.*' atuar«»n«»tw 

lAIUlUUlU,   |!„  .a,^.vi.,.l.  Mlgblfull, 
hraririf  rll»aia 

»o  HAT  nni.« 


Nova  Scotia. 

riai>d-«->i  iriU'^L.JS^""*'  B»i>iii».drliii»t 
inc  OaANDHOTKI..  Anr.i  b.«»i  la  >.a*< 
A   F   nila.  Il«t 


■'<int 
iiiHorl 
'TO  I'anndn  H 


WHITE  HAVEN  PA. 

,  SUNNYREST  SANATORIUBir 

I  xiti  t  rT.ix't  .1 1  i.iitinnii  to  treat  Iul>rrrul>>^ 
'U,  leavlntr  home  comforts  and  frlenda. 
■  ThelnvUoralliiit  lllue  Mountains  are  bet- 
ter." Write  KIwell  It.  Stockdale.  .Supt.  • 
•  Wr%lr  f,ir  iurthrr  %t(format*<m. 


KITCHEN  BOUQUETl 


L GIVES  A  DELICIOUS  FLAVOB  AND  RICH  COLOR  TO  SOUPS.  SAUCES.  GRAVIES.  ETC.  j 


In  wn'tini  to  adTrrtiirri  pirate  mration  Tmi  Woiuj'i  Womk 


'  GoogI 


THE   WORLD'S   WORK  ADVERTISER 


•  T  H  F 

OUTING 

M  ACAZI  N  F. 


'1 


MAY 

OUTING 

€LThe  best  all-round  number 
of  Outing  ever  published. 

C  Beautiful  color  pictures  of 
college  sports.  .  Whigham's 
Common  Sense  of  Golf. 
Wonderful  game  bird  photo- 
graphs. Comedians  of  the 
Diamond,  by  Van  Loan. 

C  Two  ON  THE  Trail  breathes 
the  spirit  and  romance  of  the 
wilderness.    It's  a  bully  story. 

CLAll  News-stands,  25  cents. 
$3.00  a  year.  Send  fifty  cents 
in  stamps  to-day  for  three 
months*  trial  subscription. 

THE  OUTING  MAGAZINE 

JIJ  FIFTH  AVLNUC  NtWYORKCITV 


The 
^Supreme 
Authority 


HOWEVER  successful  you  may  be,  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate  the 
merits  of  The  NEW  International 
Encyclopaedia.  Men  who  are  in  position  to 
know,  recognize  this  work  as  the  best  and 
most  modern  encyclopaedia  there  is  to-day. 
It  covers  the  entire  cycle  of  the  world's 
interests  from  the  beginning  of  human  rec- 
ords down  to  to-day  ;  and  the  name  of  its 
pul>lishers  is  ample  guarantee  of  its  accuracy 
and  completeness. 

The  IvrpilAT  INTERNATIONAL 
—  illiff  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

No  matter  how  full  your  library  may  be,  Thf  NEW 
International  ntJcrs  help  you  can  tinJ  in  no  other  vol- 
unR-s;  it  is  so  complete  and  up-to-d.ite  that  it  is  superior 
to  any  other  encydopie<lia,  no  mattrr  how  scholarly  and 
satisfactory  that  eiicyclopxdia  may  once  have  beo-.i. 
The  lawyer,  the  banker,  the  business  man.  the  clergy- 
man, teacher  or  worker  iji  every  class  of  life  finds  The 
NEW  International  a  practic.il,  daily  aid  in  the  work  of 
the  day  as  well  as  in  leisure  reading.  It  is  a  helpful 
omipanion  to  the  successful  man  ever>-wliere.  It  is 
practical.  iisaUe  and  thon.ugh.  "THE  SUPREME 
AUTHORITY"  anwng  nfert-nce  works. 

So  Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Prospectus 

Fill  oul.  cut  oui.  and  mail  us  the  coupon  now— TO  DAY. 
Yfiu  tnaT  not  decidi'  to  buy  Thi-  NEW  Intern.iiionat  (scndine 
tli<.- Coupon  incurs  no  obliKiition).  but  vou  al  K'ast  will  haTC 
llio  ulisfaclion  o(  knowini;  why  this  work  is  to  day  the  ereat- 
est  of  all  fncyrlop«dias,  and  vthy  it  is  rrcoimi/ed  by  mrn 
who  liav<-  i(  and  nu  n  who  know  •-ncyclopxdiag.  as  "THE 
SUPKKME  .\L'THC)RITY  "  of  the  public  or  priTatr  library. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CO..  Publishers 

443  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 

 COUPON  

DODD.  MEAD  &  COMrANY  194W.W. 
443  Foarth  Avvdm*.  New  Yorli  City 

Srnd  nil'  at  once,  without  eipi-nac.  or  oblii;ation,  TOur  80 
pairi-  i>Ti>»ix-<-tii»  hook  of  »p«-fim«-n  nAi(i'»  with  prices  aiid 
terms  (or  Ihc  NEW  lutt  rnatiooal  Encyclopjcdia. 


Name  _  

Occupatioo  

Business  Address  -.  

Ri-sideacc  

Town   Slate. 


In  writing  to  ad^eniim  please  ineotion  The  World's  Work 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK  ADVERTISER 


FRENCH— GERMAN —SPANISH — ITALIAN 

To  S)<rak  it,  to  understand  it,  to  read  it,  to  write  it,  there  is  but  one  best  way.  You 
must  hear  it  t^iolten  cnrrerdy.  over  «nd  oi'er,  till  vour  r^r  know*  it.  You  must  Me  it 
printed  correctly  till  your  eye  knn»-i  it.    You  mutt  talk  it  and  write  it, 

AM  thin  rnn  be  donr  bri>l  by  ihp 

Language-PKone  Method 

f  coMr.iNi- 1)  \vi  1 II  I  111 

Rosenthal  Common  Sense  Method  of  Practical  Linguistry 

Thr  l.nirxl  nnd  IIcmI  >Vurk  of  l>r.  Itii-hiirtI  >.  KuMrallial 

With  thii  method  ^nu  huy  a  n.itivc  |>rolcSK>r  ><titiij;ht.     Y'  u  r.wn  him.     Mr  ipcaka  u  rou 
cbooM,  kluwlv  or  quickly  ;  whrn  you  cliotmr,  nichi  or  A»s ;  lor  .1  lc»  niiimle*  or  Ivotiia  at  a  time 
Any  one  can  leam  a  lanciuite  who  lie.irs  il  i>]Mikcn  odrn  enough-,  and  by  this  mdioHl 
you  can  hc,<r  it  as  olien  a»  yuu  like.    Ynu  tiniply  i>racti''e  at  spare  moment*  and  in  a  liinc 
while  yuu  can  spcjk,  lead,  WTite  and  think  in  a  new  langujgr. 

v..  ,/  /••<   1;     4-,V-  .iw/  Tfl        f.i.u  1  r-li"'  /•.nt  /<.•>, /ik,-  hJtiralfr, 

THE  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD,  812  Metropolis  Buiidiog,  istn  St.  and  Broidway.  NtvToni 


Hair  Like  This  Is  ttie  Crown- 
ing Glory  of  Man  or  Woman 


I..  It  V'.urB?  Are  ha'.r  troiilili'\ 
overtaking  yuu?  li  you  ate 
bald  or  near  Ijald;  when  your 
liair  is  iallinc  faded  or  dyine; 
when  dandniK  Ik^iii^  In  K^t 
in  111  dcitructive  work.  Bft 
l.orrlnirr'a  KsrrUlor 
llnir  Toiilo,  the  rrmjrk- 
.llilc  trr^tim'iil  tile  ncwsia- 
|)trr»  cvcrywlicre  are  tellir.c 
atH>ut;  the  rrnicdy  that  di>c< 
more  than  is  cUinird  ior  it; 
the  remedy  that  di  ctors  arc 
rr.ii\niB.  tret  it  or  order  il 
ot  a  reli.ilr.e  drunisl-  >>ne 
H  Ik  >  will  not  ofler  you  a  suhsti- 
II  you  have  n«'er  u»ed 


PD|7|7  hy'  prepaid  mail  a  trial 
n  I\C«E«  -.urply"'  this  remark.if  'le 

II A".  KKK^r:,  I'lfi.*!, 


I.ort'iiiii'r'n  KxcrKior 
llair  Tonli-  lot  n>c  sr ixl  yuu 
treatment.    Write   t'day   to  \\M 

l.orrintrr  luwlilulr,  Drpl. 'iH7.5.  liiilllniurc',  .>larylMud. 

LA5T  GREAT  HETROPOLIS 

OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

Surtinc  on  main  line  of  Grind  Trunk  Picific  traniiconiinentil 
railway.  Fort  George,  terminus  or  on  line  of  ill  rillwiys  build- 
ing or  proiccted  in  Central  Rriilsh  Columbia,  the  linJ  of  la&l 
great  opponuniiies.  Fort  George,  at  junction  of  greii  wiier 
ways  on  which  steamers  ply  hundreds  of  miles  North,  South, 
East,  West.  Ten*  of  millions  of  acres  brst  agricultural  land, 
richest  gold,  silver,  copper,  coal  nilne%.  and  billions  feel  limher 
tributary.  Fort  Cfcorite.  geographical  and  siraiejic  commercial 
center  of  greater  Inland  l.mpire  of  Western  Canada.  VI  rite 
quick  for  maps,  plans,  official  data  and  information  of  fortune- 
making  opportunities  for  tnve*inient  —  small  or  large  sums. 
N^riKAL  KE:i(MjitC£S  SECURITY  CO.,  Lid..  VA>CUll\ER.  ft.  C. 


CORTINA-PHOINE 


ENGLISH  GERMAN'ITALIAN-SPANISH-FRENCH 

or  any  other  lanpu.igi.'  can  ht-  Icirncd  quickly 
and  easily  by  the  ( "nrt in .1- Phone  Method. 
As  satibf.ictory  as  a  teacher  and  at  a  frac- 
tion of  the  co^t.  Vouwill  lind 
il  a  pica.sure  instead  of 
wotk. 

U  rllr  fVir  ImnLIrl  ln.<la} 

CORTINA  ACAOL.MV  UF  USQUAOES 

I  ■» ,  I  ..',»■  I  1-  ■. 

aoit  (  urll.  a  lll<l«., 

II  U  .  Rlik  •>!..  >.  V. 


iCORTINAPHONE 


LEARN  JEWELERS  ENGRAVING 


|(.N0R\\(T:  of  the  law*  ol  «ri(  oud 
1  M-x  will  not  rirtiMT  infraction  o(  Na- 
ture's drrree.  The  knowledge  rital  to  a 
h.ippv,  <Mi«<  refill  lilr  h.is  Scett  ctJIrctrtl 
in  '  SF;.\<  'I.I  '1  .V  •• 

ABookforEvcryHome 

( /iimttr.tUii  I 
A>  »V//(.im  //.  tf-llmg,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

co(iiuui:>  III  one  volume: 

Knowlralf^  a  Y«unK  Man  Shmild  Haw. 
KnonlrilKr  .1  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 
Kncii<rli-.lur  .1  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowlolgr  .1  Fiiihrr  Sh>>-ild  Impart  to  bis  Son. 
Molicil  Knowledge  a  Husband  Sboald  Have. 

Knowlnlgr  .i  Y.^'ing  Wom.in  Should  Have 

KnowlnlKi'  a  YoupK  \Vi(r  Sh'nild  Have. 

Knowlnlgr  .1  .Miitdrr  Sh'iiilil  Have. 

Knowlrdar  a  Mullirr  Sh<>ul<t  Imfurt  to  Her  Daughter. 

.Mdicid  Knciwlcdgc  a  Wife  ShuuM  Haw. 
"Srxiilogy"  i<  rn<1rrr<e<l.  ant)  is  in  the  litirariet  of  Ibc  head* 
of  our  govrmmrnt,  arvl  the  mo^trminrnt  iiliysitiana,  ptyclwti, 
prnirsM>r«  .«nd  lawyrfs  llirougln 'Ut  the  country. 

All  in  one  Volume.    IlluitraltJ,  $2  podpdJ. 

Wrilr  (or  "<  >thcr  Proplr's  Opinion-"  and  Table  o4  Contmts. 

PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  730  Perry  BIdg..  Philiu,  Pa. 


in  >rm<if      l«t Ai'i #rri 


m  h  ib»  Iwiinnn  licft  rr^t..!     n, .r.  t.» 

ll»*Mr    W  #  •111  •tvi  IK' *•  III *-'>  r»..'r«.^    Srfi  t  f*  ..iif  '  ti.ili... 

Tk«  E«fra«laf  ScbMl.  i*i  Ptft  RI4|..  *llclilgu  As*..  CkkJg*. 


Spend  Your  Summer  in  the 
Beautiful  City  of  Portland,  Maine 

r.irty  liiiviiie  farm  niitsKh-  llir  City  of  rortlnnd  will 
c-niii«iil(.-r  prii|)OHili'iti  to  lon<iL-  i  ity  homo  for  .'summer.  Silaat4.'<d 
111  wt'stt-rii  (Ktrt  uf  t'lty  within  Iwo  nniiutcs'  walk  uf  Westrm 
rnmieiiadc.  Ii'ilfa  bhx-k  rniiii  i-lt-i-tric  cars  in  mcMt  dcainible 
■'(•miniiiiily.  Thrii.-n<ot>  hiirk  li>>uv.  el«-<-tric  lichU  and 
Ntpiini  lient.  rombiiKitiuii  (-(uil  ainl  grut  rfitiKC.  EIc««n  nmnn 
—  «i\  xlix-piiiK  rooms,  two  Uitli  riM>tn«  with  altowrr,  Urve 
li:ir:tr>  or  imrlor  uitli  lire  pUre.  Imnl  wood  flocvs,  open 
pluiiiliiiiir. 

F'or  further  p.nrli<-tilnrs  Rriclrr^s 

P.  T.  H.,  Lock  Box  306,  Portland.  Maine 

Kvcry  Ih>v»'  Club,  Kvery  Outdoor  Camp  Needs 

THE  BIRCH  BARK  ROLL 

OF  THE 

SETON  INDIANS  ' 

H>  Ek.NKST  THOMl  SON  .SKTON 

A  HandlxHik  of  the  "  Constitution,  I .aw5.  Games  and 
Deeds"  of  the  Seton  Iiidi.in  Clubs  ThiA  little  book 
full  of  nuggcstiott  for  tef;iil.iied  progressive  healthful 
recreattuii  and  sport  out  of  doots. 

Dfco'Affd  Cnih  75c.:  Parer  2Sc. 

DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  &  COMPANY 

133  Eaal  16th  Streol.  New  York 


In  wrilini;  to  advertisers  pleaie  mention  Thi  WouidS  Wobk 


'  GoogI 


THE   WORLD^S  WORK  ADVERTISER 


For  weddings,  birthdays,  graduation  presents, 
class  gifts  to  schools,  and  framing  for  one's 
home,  winter  or  summer,  nothing  surpasses. 


Recognized  by  artists  themselves  as  the  best  art 
reproduetions.  Gold  medal  from  the  French 
Government.  Over  1.000  sul'jccts  to  chooM  from. 

AT  ART  STORES 
OR  SENT  ON  APPROVAL 

IlluBtrmted  CaUlog,  320  cuts  (practically  a 
handbook  of  American  an)  tent  for  25  cents; 
stamps  acccpteci.  I'his  cost  deducted  from  pur- 
chase of  Prmts  themselves.  50  cents  to  $20.00. 
VISITORS  TO  BOSTON  welcome  t-.  our  Studio. 

Family  Portraits  make  unique  Woddlntf  Gifts: 

done   from   da{(uciTeotyiics,    tintypes,    pliot»Kiaphs,  etc. 

CURTIS  &  CAMERON  ..VVitJitTuliif,  Boston 


Will  You  Accept  This 
Business  Book  if  We 
Send  it  Free? 

Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below.  Send  no  money! 
Take  no  riskl 

One  hundrt-il  and   twclvt  of  the  worid't   roaster  business 


the 


1.407  xilal  l/tl^in^^s 
bc»l  ot  all  that  they 


— ro«ltloii.r.7nln( 
—  routloo'  H  oMIn  c 
— M>n-H>n<t1inf 

— BuilnrM  r,rn«^Khlp 

—Compel  It  ion  l-itfhtiar 
and  huojlrr<ls  anJ  huQ> 
droit  al  n'.htt  VlUl  butl- 


inrn  have  wrillcn  irti  Ujuk« — J,o7v 
Kccrctv  ideas,  metbudi.   In  them  is 
know  aUmt 

—  PurvhuiQg  — S*l4^m«nthlp 
— 'CmliU  — Ad»crti»inj 
— CoUacUoM  ~CocrapoD>>«oc« 
— Accnuntlof  — !i»nin»  P'»n« 
— 4:o\t  kp«[ilnf  — tlukdling  CusComCtS 
-Or«*oix»Uoii  -Office  Srtlrnu 
— ReUIIln*  — Sh'Xi-cuu  aad 
— Whalrullnt  MethmU  ior  errry 

—  ManuUcturiOf  llor  uitl  (tri^^<n>«iil 
A  V,l>5«  "Kwl  tookht  h»»  p«l  li^Jiol  €V-icfft>hif ,  ripUlnint.  itkluilnf 

the  wurk.  PAiT-t  J  AH'I  t  Ictt  .iNnit  nuniginn  t.jviuevkn  KrT.it  aDfl  %mAll;  pairts 
4  and  S  (Iral  vith  c  tnliK,  culir'tMiM  uui  rock-l«<t  'ni  pi;ri>i.tvini{  :  paim 
6  An^l  7  w  ith  hjtn>ilini{  aucj  trailuiiff  mra  .  pAt*-*  7  lo  1.*  « ilh  ulc\niAit>hlp.  « ttb 
ail%rrti»ing.  «ith  like  Hk^rketiAg  oi  ihnKigh  ktlrui»co,  (lr.ilrr^  aiwl  try 

■uil  i  iktgr«  to  IS  *ith  the  ffrrat  |»r-(t  Irm  i«f  kctunng  the  h>gNri.t  nLukrt 
price  f<.*f  ywix  *enlcr% — na  inATtrr  what  \vmt  tinet  an«l  the  Ltst  (Mgr  tells  how 
you  may  frt  a  <i'nii"Jete  »rt— ^..'in.t  ui  IUA<K>rikC  h.»ll  mufix-io,  cofitent*  la 
colMrt — fiK  lea  ihao  yuur  ttuljr  uuuke  ct  liuK,  altoual  u  ktUc  af  yuuf  daltr 
Be»>|iapCT.  H'ltlyu         tk*        i/      ttmit  it  fntt 

The  SysUm  Co..  1SM&3  Wabuk  Av«..  Oiicaao— 

If  therv  are.  in  yuur  tooki,  aiiy  new  maji  to  In<  reafte  niy  b'-^tmna  or 
mr  uUrr.  I  ahu  .M  like  to  knuw  tl.eai.  bo  acotl  os  you*  l6-iMf«  Itm 
d«<.rip<i*e  loukieu   1 11  reaa  lu  W.  j 


Name   

.\ddress  . 
Basinet* . 

Position  _ 


Ridpath's 

HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD 

9  maifive  Toinmei,  4,000  double- col  ami)  pace*.  2,000 
lupcrb  illaitratioDt;  Ulrit  edilioD  down  to  date,  beau- 
t  if  ally  bound  in  balf-mortKco.  Brand  New.  Now  of  fered 

At  a  Great  Bargain 


The  Publishers'  Failure 


placed  the  entire  edition  of  this  monumental 
work  in  our  hands  for  immediate  sale.  \\  <-  mil 
name  our  price  only  in  direct  letters  ti>  tho>«; 
sending  the  coupon  below.  Tear  off  the  cou- 
pon, write  name  and  address  plainly  and  mail 
now  before  you  forget  it  Ur.  Ridpath's  family 
dciive  an  income  from  hi.s  Mistory,  and  to  print 
our  low  price  broadcast  for  the  sake  of  more 
quickly  selling  these  few  sets  would  cause  great 
injury  to  future  sales. 

Ridpath's  Graphic  Style 

pictures  the  gieat  historical  events  as  thou);li  they 
were  happening  l>cfore  your  eye.s  ;  he  carries  you 
with  him  to  itee  the  battles  of  old;  to  meet  kings 
and  queens  and  warriors  ;  to  sit  in  the  Roman  Sen- 
ate: to  march  against  Saladin  and  his  daik  skinned 
fcillciwers  ;  to  sail  the  southern  seas  with  Drake ;  to 
I  in  umiiavigatc  the  pl<'t>e  with  Magellan;  to  watch 
that  thin  line  of  Greek  .spearmen  work  havoc  with 
the  rer«>ian  hordes  on  the  held  of  Marathon;  to 
know  Najjoleon  a.**  \»u  know  Roosevelt.  He  com- 
bines altsorhing  inteiest  with  supreme  reliability, 
and  makes  the  heroes  of  history  real  living  men  and 
women,  and  about  them  he  weaves  the  ri>e  and  fall 
of  empires  in  such  a  f;iscinatitig  style  that  history 
l>ei  (lme^  as  absorbingly  interesting  as  the  greatest 
of      tion.  ^   

^    Fold  here,  tear  out,  sign  and  mail  ^ 


Free  Coupon- 


% 

lO 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 
204  Dearbora  Street,  Chicsfo.  lU. 

I  .PN  rt  >  Mf  N  -  l^r  ,ve  p  .iT  Mtttx-^ji  .  v^^  to  rtr,  your  4^yag«  Vkmpim 
kMklet       EM^Ik't  lll*4«r^  nf  lk#  WorM  cinttr^tni^  pU<to<TaTvrr% 
S  tl-'le-'t.  ijHcn  t  It  f  4t'rth.       f  JT.-n,  Cmjr.  an  I  Shakr»r*»/».  r\\[* 
I  ^'1'  a  nri  I  lipan.  >l't.:>ain  "(  l'ati>ma  i  inal.  e<   .  ami  wnM  in*  (oil 
t^artti  ulart  of  yous  *|<n.ul  offer  to  tA«rM*a  t^ark  rra  Jer%. 

NasM  

AddreiS  


The  Rraderi'  Service  will  give  information  about  automobiles 

'  Google 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK  ADVERTISER 


The  Personal  Conduct  of  Belinda 

By  ELEANOR  HOYT  BRAINERD 

Author  of  "  Bellina,"     Coiuerning  Belinda,'^     The  Misdemeanors  of  Xamy"  etc. 

"Belinda"  diffuses  such  an  air  of 
gaiety  and  fun,  and  lives  in  the  midst 
of  so  many  flashes  f)f  genuine  romance 
—  the  romance  of  rose-sweet  Old 
World  gardens  —  that  this  hook  lives 
as  a  delight  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
read  it. 

Illustrated  in  tolor  hy  iieorge  lirehm. 
Fixed  price,  $/.J0  (postage  I2c.) 

Lord  Loveland  Discovers  America 

By  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON 

Authors  of  "Set  in  Silver,"  "Lady  Belly  Airo^s  llie  U  aler,"    Koscimry  in  Search 

of  a  Father,''  etc. 

The  second  best-selling  book  in  the  United  Slates.  The 
story  bubbles  over  with  humor,  centering  round  an  Knglish 
Marquis,  who  finds  himself  left  destitute  in  America,  but 
who  struggles  along  amid  poverty  and  starvation,  till  he 
proves  himself  to  be  a  real  man  fit  to  mart)'  the  real 
American  girl. 

Illustrations  in  colors  by  George  Brehm. 
Fixed  price,  $1.20  (postage,  J 2c.) 

The  Awakening  of  Zojas 

By  MIRIAM  MICHELSON 

Author  oj  "In  the  Bishop's  Carriage,''  "Michael  Thwailcs's  Wijc,"  etc. 
The  leading  story  in  this  book,  which  reveals  new  jMiwers.  in  an  author 
already  well  known  and  well  liked,  tells  of  Zojas,  an  outlaw,  conikmncd  to  death, 
drinking  a  potion  at  the  instance  of  a  scientist.    Life  is  suspendul,  till,  100  years 
later,  Zojas  awakens  and,  plunj^ing  into  a  new  sjihere  of  action,  achievts  greatness. 

"Peachblossoms,"  a  vivid  newspaj)er  stor\,  "The  Cradle,"  a  weird  tale  of 
the  old  Scandinavian  folks,  and  "Tares,"  rich  with  dramatic  iwssibilities.  com- 
plete a  most  unusual  and  thrilling  volume. 

Fixed  price,  $/.00  (postage  lOc.) 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  133  East  i6th  street,  NEW  YORK 

Our  friendi  are  inxnled  to  •  isil  our  Lihrary  SaUsroom,  wlterr  lif  v  m>iy  Irtsurrly  hiok  mxr  our  Itooks, 
m  if^tizines,  rtc.    We  also  tninte  requtsis  jor  our  "  Guide  to  Good  Bool-^,"  mailed  fret. 
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Hi  FORTY 

You  Begin  to  Think 


Then  you're  too  old,  too 
set  in  your  ways — per- 
haps too  discouraged  to 
profit  by  your  experi- 
ence. 

Af  J.n  yo"r/tf/52ry  has  not  in- 
/II  *TV  creased  —  your  wants 
have.  Your  working  ability 
is  no  greater  —  your  chances 
of  promotion  less. 

Af  J.fi  realize  that,  by 
ril  *tV  doing  the  same  old 
thing  year  after  year,  you  can 
earn  your  salary  but  not  raise  it 


Better  Think  Now  Than  Later 


Now  is  the  time  to  decide  what  you  want  to  be  at  40.  Now 
you  are  either  fencing  yourself  into  a  narrow  field  where  you  will 
find  yourself  still  at  40,  or  you  are  breaking  down  the  barriers  and 
providing  limitless  possibilities  for  your  future.  The  things  you 
can't  do,  are  your  barriers.  It  is  easy  to  overcome  them  if  you  are 
ambitious. 


The  American  School* s 
Engineering  and  Business 
Courses — By  Mail — 

have  been  so  carefully  and  practically  planned 
that  you  can  make  yt)iirself  a  master  of  cither 
P'.nuinecrini;  or  Business  hy  just  a  little  study 
and  work  durin*;  your  spare  hours.  They 
ofTcr  you  an  easy  way  to  strike  out  the  things 
you  can't  do--  to  fit  yourself  for  the  big  things 
and  hel|>  l>reak  down  the  barriers  that  will 
Confront  \  ou  at  40. 

Send  the  "Opp(jrtunity  Coupon**  today. 
This  is  for  you— j'o//r  cfipcrtttnity. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  of  CORRESPONDENCE 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Opportunity  Coupon 


AraericAD  School  of  Correipondencei 

Plr«»«  tnd  n»  jrout  Bullrtin  and  nirne  me  how  I  cas 
qualify  for  poailioa  narkrd  'X  ' 


. Book  -  kttptr 

.AcmaatuI 
•Cm!  AccwnUal 

.Sytlraatinr 

.C«r1  (  il  Pdt&c  Acc'bI 

.Kmiitw 

.CoiBwrrul  L«w 

.  RicUaatHM  Faiintr 


DraiUaMa 
.ArchitKl 
.G*il  EatiMar 
.AalaaaMc  Fafiaiir 
.El«lri<«l  Eaciawr 
.MkImuoI  Eagiawf 
.SaatUry  Eafiamr 
.Stoaa  Faiiaiii 
.  Fir*  laMraan  Eac'r 


NAME  

ADDRESS  

OCCUPATION 


World's  Work  5.10 
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Google 
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I  :i  t  [  >  1  r-'   .  T ',  ^\  '  ,  ■  I-  ■  !  ■  :    ■  ■  r    "  >    ■ ,  ■.  -  ni  ■  ■ ;  ■  ■  >  ■  ■,■    I  ■  1 1--    ■!  ■  ■  •    ■  i  >  i  *    ■.  ■  ;i     •     i  ■••  »' '  n 

|tt«t1ow«  fa  tUconK  ichouU.    Addrcw  Kt.nttrt"  Sfrvicf,  Tm«  Wi>wli>'»  Wohk  jSi^^'^aaSilg 


The  Army  and  Navy 

Preparatory  School 

L!pton  St.,  Washlnttton.  D,  C. 

A         •  1  ■  'ji  I.      ■        I  I  '  \  ■  -Is.        '  '   r    ■•    ;       ■  'j'i.m 

^    I!  -^r  I  I       ■  -  1    -•     ,  i  M|y,Lirf  if>  1   ,\4.a4   A-  ,l-lfHllr». 

V       -I    :  >r-      I  Jl  •  -      3{.4*<:Ul  couna.  bii11<llni(  vfth 

^  ~   I   U  \   '  .    ..n     A«Mc<k  Ccld.   I-Mttt^l.  l.aMUlt, 

B.  SWAVBLV,  Principal 


National  Cathedral  School 

l  ow  BuVv  I  KI'l.'>COl'AI. 

A  c   :  il   iKLiip>inf  lit  hcuulilul  ac« 

ll<iatc  oil  ^luuiit  St.  AllNin.  W a<liln|[|iiii.  I).  C. 

:    l^      Im      1  .  :  .■,    '  '  ■  •  I.         .V  ■      ■-  !■  I  .1;.  ■      .  : 

I(  IS  under  the  dircctinn  ot  Ibe  Epiicopa)  Itialiopof  \Va»hin>r'>n  »ku 
i«  Prc«idca(  HMird  of  Tt>i«t««».  A1>  aitfiicn-'n*  t>l  iltc  C4|>imI; 
dcli^Uttl  locatuw;  Live  gymnasium.  Yot  cjii»)ofuit  oddrus 

e.  L.  OREOa.  NMtauter.  Box  R. 


UlSTHllT  flF  I  OLUMniA.  \V»4hiln:«wi .  rl'T»)  S  Slr«1 

Washington  Seminary 

rrCncd  •MocUir*.  thorouKh  iutnctMia  Md  Hfdiui  ain^  i,(  ciiancMr.  Auk- 
alrail;  ju<t  iwUI  (wtrwt.  ClfMi«M  Bdntlla  to  <  '  Uritr    CidlM*  cIm  frr 

MB.  Ud  Mn.  G.  fTSMAI.LtMMBk  1 


Wasminoto.s,  U.  C. 

Fairmont.   A  School  for  Girls. 

Rc^'iUr  and  •pecUl  courses.  Mu«ic,  Art.  BxpiCMion.  Hrci>- 
Ufailnn  lor  (orttKO  tnvd.  Playgroviid  adjofomt.  Coluinbi* 
H«(ghu. 


nWTMCTOP  fOtl-MtlA.  lVk<)llll(rCaii.  «»j6  Florid*  A»«..  N.  W. 

Gunston  Hall 

<«UlQg«C.  Mm  Asi.  Mks  liK'  VKt  rvR.  Ma>iU1«.  I^fa>..i|<«i<. 

Mi>:>  L.  M.  LLAUK,  LI.  A-.  Amx.Utt  Pniihii-Jil. 


Bri:stol  School  ior  Girls. 


Ill 


1-1 


M/<^  \l  Ua  A.  llfl'vK^L.  Mikilial.  MUmowmI  r!«ic  *dJ  Stmt 


OnTBKrur  <x>un«aiA.  mi 


National  Cathedral  School  For  Girb 

Pl**^r«*r  liulMtHS-  >'4(k  i>4  »a  to**.  VadiaTol  ■di»iii|i)(>t  im  nnl«>. 
.    !  i  I    '  <^'i  A\r  k'imm  tn  r<4l<Mf.  <°''-i>>r4    tllP  Rl^HOP  OP 

vv  ^  .iL)?t.  IVr.i«>Bt  b>w4at  Iwvtrrt,  Mlia.  BAMui'll  WAUtKlt. 

M.  A.,  iiut. 


New  HAven  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

Twsjyrjr*'  Lin-irv*  in  oluLjij^n.iI,  mrvii<.mil  And  rccrrativr  fi>':i- 
nutu:«.  lining  (or  HA*.hmi.  phyoxuil  irtioiog  wuJ  pLajryrouiid  wcvk. 
New  NiaibcM*  aad  Mblelic  6rld.  Sttomer  trtioo.  CMatafiir. 


The  Taconic  School  for  Girls 

HixoN,  A.  B.  (Wellcsley  and  Biyn  Maurr).  Mm  Bbrvha 

HAfLiv,  l»  S.  fWflUstej). 


The  Gunnefy  School  for  Boys 

Founded  In  iS$o  br  Frr  w  Guns.  Lower  Sckool, 

fdoo.    U[>|>er  School,  ^70D.    Si.  v  n  v  h<  v<i. 

JoUN  C.  KniNSMIkDS, 


GkbbwwIcIi,  Connectimt. 

The  Ely  School  for  Boys 


Campbell- Ha ^erman  College 


«»ntfn,  |V>»ril  in  1 


I^ABUth.  ('«*!*.<«  IVriuntiit).  /uoior  CwDr^  CvurMNk  NMiic.  Aft,  f-jqwrv 
iiM.  Pliv^f  al  ChHui*.  StiHlraik  the  iiiittT*^         **  itiMh  Kdt  yeee 


V  '-  t:  •  mmiM  km 
fill*  »n4  youoc 


Main*:,  Fiiiminjgl'm 

The  Abbot  School  for  Boys 

OlimHieMtmlMlnhtlv^-tirt  of  Ihr  K.in,r''l<'>  l^akr  KKt'^n  Itut  m 
'  bwH  In  An  jmi*  h«*  &U<-i  lo  icture  iu>  the  m«<nm1  )•«>.  9«h  }« 
M  WedMiiliy.  ait<.  eWli.  Tuttinn.  fre-  A4ckm 

Okwcb  UvotJiY  CMVMrM,  He-'— 


MahVLAM>,  llagrrrtn»Ti. 

Kee  Mar  Coiletre 


K.ir  Women.  Mudrm'Suildinf ».  can>ini»  o(  icn  acre*  in  the  t>c*a- 
iii<il  (JiiniljetUiwI  Vjllry.  I'rcparalon',  Collegiate  and  Special 
i:<iuiac>,  Willi  unusual  advanUucs  in  Art  and  Mtuir-_S|i»  a  xcsr. 
F»r  tll«tat«ai«lai<ali«ue,addreaa  &  M.  Ncwmak.  D.  D..  l^itet 


Makvi  A 


A  Country  Home  School 

rot  Toung  »oy»  ^  individual  needa. 

Addrw  H.  H.  Baixahb,  Vh.  D.,  But  4,  Slatlw  B. 


Abbot  Aca(iemy,  a  School  of  TraditiosiB 

Kifhiietli  rear  uf/mm  September  15, 1910.  MAnm 

Tnb  RmnTnAn,  17 


It  St. 


•|A!«^Aritt'>rrr4.  Siith  It^lUM  (S<wKe«bv>tnrt.) 

/^Caoeray  c^iifBtwiclentlfic  Kleeii«n 
(rr>urtrt  (or  indMdnal  ttudv  r,  r.-.-T'nm  a^^l  ;,ir1...  r  >f<orta; 
h<..ningand*wiBfliiflC.  -i  . .  <i  1 . n.i    t  <i  1  i'..<T.i-r(t c^iijiv^ 

iildfcn  Charles  S  Im.ha»i,  Fh.  l>. 


Emer.son  College  of  Oratory 

.   ,-••»«  S' l>i    1  .if  O»4to»y.   I.ll'mturr    .1  '    I '■lii -■fr  to 

A.I  Urn*  HAnav  SnMotra  Ruat,  Deaa,  atKk«rt«g  HA 
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MASSACHUSK-m,  Auburnd*!*, 


La  sell  Seminar  y 


College  urcp  ir.uK'H.     liouschaU  Am  tui 
miJes  trom  iiosioii.  Addrewt 

O.  M.  Wins  LOW,  Pm.  D.,  Principal. 


MASSACnusrrrs,  PMifitU. 

Miss  Hall's 

Town  and  Country  School. 

Mm 


Ten 


MotA  R.  Hul,  PttadiMiL 


Mas!>aoil's«tts,  Nalick. 

WaJntst  Hill  SchooL 

A  calkge  prrp,ii<ii>rv  Khaal  Iqr  pria.    SeyeatMn  miles  iiom 
.  lliH  OrtNANT.  Mtw  BlOr 


BoMtWk  lliH  CCtNAKT.  Mtw  BlGBLOW  at  Ac  SMRMry 
will  be  •!  ibe  aehool  ap  Wednuday*  «f  Julf  ud  A«viul. 


M  ^ 


<\<  lUM  ris.  \V«t  Mcwtan. 


The  Allen  School 


A  ichool  whnr  boys  arr  uugttf  la  be  MiftdtoM.  IihH- 

«id>ul  jn*tructli)ti.  Thnr.>.nfh  i>rr|ara<iun  tnt  collcr^  oc 
KleBUfk  KheolH.  Allilnii.  training,  h'nr  cauluicuc  oddrai* 
rvKiiF.TT  SJAHH  Jo.Nlct.  lioulnajxn.  Box  A. 


Chauncy  Hall  School 

t»Ul.lWic<i  iSje.    Crrparcii  iMin  eactinivrly  for 

MASSACHUSETTS  JNSTITl  Ti;  OI  TI-CHNOLOCV 
■  — ■ — lie  tekeeli.  Evciy  le»Ui«f  a  »i «  uut. 

ilA<;ARaiMl  KUKt,  l>riB<:(pftlt. 


MAUAciii>sii-rrt.  Wnt  

Howard  Seminary  pmk  ClBI  *  AND  YoLH<i  LADIM. 

Ilralthfiil  atiil  lieauiiful  ]i>.  aihw.  mUe»  (rum  llotlun.  AcaJmiic.  Coltcxr 
Prmntwy  jad  sifvcU  Councs.  T«>  yctn'  csum  IW  Higk  SUuol 
(HaawtXi  OaatMkSdcMi.  Artmd Mk^KSMdlM. 

Miss  6AmAK  E.  LAVcmoM,  A.  II.,  fnadiitt. 

M  A -  s  AciirsH  rr-.  Nremnuc,  in  WImtier  l4mi. 

The  Whittier  School  for  Girls 

Kcgutir  And  Special  CoursM.  ipcludinc  Oomciiic  Scieuce.  Pre- 
nmforCoikiie.  BnwdTnMiiif.  Idial  Hoinc  Life.  For  cau- 
Mffneaddfcss,       Mas.  ANmaBaACKSTT  Russkll.  Principal. 

Ma  -Ai  H<  51  I  I*.  Wcllcslcy  Hill*. 
Rnrt    HiAo^    Half  \-^ti«a  higli.  <lrv  aiKl 

l>««utifi<l  vlllj.;«.  J':</r„,t  ■•■s  iifU,  fxf<ri/>uiJ,  ftdturt.  Tborniit-h 
|»«pwHim  foTwIkgc.  L'nuttuI  awfrtoa  fflvcn  la  H«<icr  li,  W<4l- 
NgabMl  «Uly  ItoM  Ar  M.  !»*  lywaailuai.  ullh  t*lMMlaff  F«r 
catdogw  widrai  D«.  G.  MT.  WHttv. 


.MA^SA<  111 -.KTI  S. 

Powder  Point  School  for  Boys 

|i_v    tl.r   -^a,    T>vc  niilJ  <litiiate   t>«Tmiu  luid  anil  uaief   »j-»rt«.  Pre. 

Kro  lor  coileee  or  buiiaa»>.  lixMBiiva  Krou»b.  MoOem  cuukinai. 
w  crtalogiu.  addttai 

IIKNRT  P  MwtTOW.  Ja..  Mbdpal.  SD  Kinc  Cuw  UmA. 

^^  ^     \i  III    1  II  ',  i'.v  ii.ilr\  from  ll.>«lon.) 

The  Mitchell  Military  Boys'  School. 

A  lh-:t«)iiiih!y  Mil-  Icni  irii:iL(r)-  home  ^cUool,  |so>'-i  A'l(iiitlr<l  tt  Im  i4  Inrlu- 
«tr«.  Ilawnbtc  <lninlnal  trora  lul  tchool  rtfutrtd,  Slf^dal  Mtruu  hut 


CiUlocuf  upeo  wi|ii>il, " 
~  II.  MfTClUU, 


OrtRiiir.   Mi  lni;^li 

Detroit  University  School 

Pr«par«tor>  .w  <\  M m  aI  IrAiiiiiii.'  Scliwl  fur  IV. >i.  N;w  hailldinct.  dormi' 
IfXN .  «h'>i>%.  ULxitalorlT^.  i;Maiiuium,  aKimintig  pool.  alUctic  £m.  ha- 
<r(.iii>ii4l  >  sironc  focwlty.  Collie  ccnlltciic*  waatint^  Cilnulv  *mo 
ai>pli.  itvn.  Tht4c  addiadnf  Sec'y,  m  KIbwooI  A<e..  will  VMCtva  IHw- 

Mnl  l"-<l(. 


Mi(  iiu.AN,  H<Kit(lii«n. 


Michigan  College  ol  MIms  SJSSi*'*- 

Liicated  in  I.4ke   Siii'crxir  ditlrict,    Minai  and  BtUlf  ai 


lor  collcjcr  wi>rk.  K«r  Vr.ir  Book  Jtnd  RectMd  «f  GtadMtai, 
ajiplv  tn  Phksiobkt  or  SnrK»T*»iv. 


University  of  Micliigan 

ink  Wn.lIRR  »<Ks<sinK.  1910 
Julf  3— Auaum  {{7 

R^pilW  mttan  of  tiir  I'l^l '  rr«ii\  —  r^lfrtlni;  m"re  tlua  Comes  in  Arts, 
Ea(taacflii«.  Mcdtcliw  i-a  - .  f'iar:r.^  ,  .i.vi  l.r<ririr  Mcttadi,  BMoirl<»i 
ta|taa«^K^lMrii  Mtbhl^ati.  Ih'.rrav<!  f.»aiili-<  Iit  gnAMa  DclltEhl- 


Eaftaacfiac,  Medicine  l-a 

btrii  Mithkad  , 
F.iiptitiw  low.  pgr  (Mfticulin  ■  IiIiim 

mnvnuiTT  mt  mcBMAfr.  sax  la. 


] 


Lindenwood  College  For  Women 


E>tahll«hrd  Vixi-    Offer*  Junk*  Colleitr  «_'  

Prepoiatorf   DnuirTnient.    M>xlein  l>Mll(tlac« 
ooljrjBBfniaeaireaiStt.  Tcrmtl^oo, 

KBIT.  GaracK  FnaBmc  aykbs,  ph.  d.. 


DmoslMll.  IdM  dlaiala 


Holderness  School  lor  Boys 

Prepare*  lor  Col  laftea  and  Tcclin  ica  1  Schools.  Rankawldl  At  hlgtiaat 
rrade  schools  of  New  EnKUnd.jret  hy  nrason  of  CfldowncBt  the 


tuiliun  15  moderate.  A  new  hiiildrng'  was  opened  last  rear.'' 
KKV.  LORIN  WKBMTKit.  L.  II.  D.,  ■ 


Rutgers  Preparatory  School  ^'L,"c",t;:e'^r^ 

BliaU  school.  Healthful  lev  ^ilMli  as  ■riBMet  froa  Near  Vurk,  ^  inintim 
from  PhlUWrl"^.  "O  fenrea.  R    R.    AtlJ»^Ic»  under  mpert  c^Mih**. 

Tmii»   <j  .     \-  \  Sun,  'i!-r   rmi,.  S,       ,,).,_  I_.,*„r.  J.l.uuc,  .\:Wre«» 

.MVKii  ,     ,  I    I  I>J  K.  II.  .1,1    i  ..tfT.  H.  »  V... 


.1.  a  I'l 


New  academic  fattildinc  recently  cmmpletcd.  "Y«ar  Boy  and  Oar 
School"  is  a  little  book  wbkh  will  latefest  paiaaia,  no  matter  wfaere 
theh-  son*  aw  odneaicd.  Juhm  G.  MacVicar,  A.  M. 

N»w  Jiuhrv,  BIair»to-»n. 

Blair  Academy 

Thoroaah  equipment;  libaral  aodowment  juMifieil  low  nie  ai 
t^Mfaoit**  O  *&oi 'm'''  ^  ^*'"*> 

-\  t  ',v  J  h  ush  V,  Hl^;ln  !■  i\Mi 

Peddie  Institute  for  Boys  t^^'T.t'^'^.JTsl 

I'rrparea  for  all  collei:rA.  Hitslnrw  c»i»ii*e.  Mu\i..  Snu  .i.rt-t  c.*nir.j-v. 
atlri«{i£  6ri<l.  gjrnuiaaiuin,  awlnunljut  puol.  Kaie*  itfiu,  L^vei  aUinol  lor 
boyt  II  la  U  IMM.  FaM><.*Mrth  )rnr  apcaa  licia.  si.  Cstsioc.  R.  W. 
■  "  A.  M.,  f"-  "  


Kingslcf  School  for  Boys  " 


Na«  Yark.  Pim> 

para  for  all  ctIIpcm  iim)  tdentiCe  thoaf*.  t«H)l*lilual  taeuilmi  hi  imall 

clawes.   Gyinfti*fi!m  nn'i  ^T*^fi^.*',p  **  f'?  ,i'hVf-,-i  ^n  l  M»t^rt4.  For 


cataloifur.  a<^ 


Ni 


I  s; 


ikret«»ir. 


PtAntm  H^Il  MiM  ll.lltlttt'i  •^1  t:'..l  fnr  r.Ma-  Olfcn  ritrt^ioiiAl 
Ulll<tlll  1  l«ill  (a.  ilitir*  fur  cillri.-?  [•tnjciriliMn  <  Mfrri  >:mci3l 
c  ct^i  »;tl;  I  .11*  ft*  tS.*e  whi.  A)  but  tarr  lo  annvl  i<.lk;;r.  II. J. U 
certltivate  riglit  for  *U  le<i<llac  cuUfjiei.  CaUloguc  e«  mjoot.  A«tilrc»s 
 EU.WI  CUXM  ■ARTURT,  I 

Srv.-  YmtK.  Tjrr;,-fw>rn-on-MLi. 


Irving  School  lot  Boys 

i  rrvucs  („r  all  eiMMa  awliticallft 


I  MlkMi  HMi  Kieadlk  idiaela.  In  u  e  hiMoric  "Moa" 
L  j^iu:^)'.  »_mil<-%  «r«ai7)c«  Vark.  Cynuiilaaa.  a*lmmlag  |uoi  aadia* 


aUilcttcAfld. 


J.  M  PimilASt.  A.  M.,  Hea  t  Muter.  Oox  914. 


Mackenzie  School  '  ' *• 


of  a  <  ;ifrf -al  h.  tnie  for  tlie  

ei""'  ^ 


cindltHm  of  A  »ell-eoJnKr<l  ».  ln>4  in. I 
uah  tmtaratdai  of  ISO  bo)')  <^  <  "Itrurk, 
flt^waj  ttjti  lne  aixf  athlrti.^  tiaihtn^  (or 

^  ■  r«-ol 

Ma  K.v      PI,.  D.,  Directar. 


.New  Yoas,  Iv.Tk  kill. 

PMikskiU  Academy. 

for  all  college*  and  unhrattitito.  OnT 


5ioo.aoo*p<titiii«909MMirbnadinp.  lofMCtioQ  iavtad.  Pot 
cataloitae,  addreaa  Tna  PuniciPAU,  Box  W. 


Nliw  VORK,  Mobecan.  Wrst.  !.<->! rr  C'^.nty,  II.. \  7^ 

Mohcgan  Lake  School  I  'rr.v^'-l'ir"'::;,':^""?:; 

>-<•  t-..t(,i    I  'J.   M.«lCTn  |...iMLi,j..«    I  V,..  n^njlls  t. ..  ..-i.  .n  -  .1.  VI ,  .tir,;^ 

Lake,  in  th«  hcus  ut  tbe  llicblan.!.  of  ibe  iliMitnr,.  iMVTial  aiieaiV*  lo 
phyilaaMMMaadill  autdwMaMMdfr  «ani|ii 
A.  E.  ClNDax.  A.      CNAa.  irsH- — 


  iiicwan  lavari 

SMITH.  aTM.,  madpdh 


Ni 


VoRK,  M3ll1^u^ 


Saint  John's  School 

MaaUm  Sdiool.  Vtibock  HaU. 

WiluamVbi 


:.  A.  It.,  rUMidaM 


0»5lxiN<i.  New  York. 

The  Dr,  Holbrook  School 

i'i'|.jr-.i-:t5  s.  I.  .  :  f.jr  'jiys.    I:«t,>h  it^f     ^i|. .  itc I .  ii  ttrlar  Clllf,  joo 

above  sea  lerel.   Sat»CaclDrr  refncncrt  as  irt  (ituaact  are  SKettan 
**         F«  niHliaWKt  talat«cue.  hMm 

Tin  DO.  MuiMooK  dcnooL.  OwiotM.  K.  v. 


Id  vndm  t»  tdimiMn  plaaoo  J 


Digitized  by  G( 


DIRECTORY   OF  SCHOOLS 


Nbw  Vohk,  Pouclikccpsic. 

jiti.  iQio.  The  completion  o(  the  711th  school  year  will  be  celcbraicd 
ill  June,  iQii.   Cata1<«uc  sent  on  rcqurit. 

JosBPH  H.  UiaRkR,  A.  M.,  Principal.  Box  704- 

Mw  ^UKK.  <H>inini,'-«n  M>i<lwjti,  Iloi  y«. 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy  ,L?.':.r.h:T;X'.- oi 

ful  lioiae  life.  Manual  Ininin4.  I.ncatinii  only  11  inlln  finm  New  V<«li. 
Umnt  rtaMUl  Mall  Im  fot  boy%  under  t>    Write  for  cataloeae  to 

CHAKLKt  FMUMiIIICK  BKCSIK. 


Ohio,  Cleveland. 


T  T--.       r  rr'ti-TT   C^t^i^^f  eJut-Altofiil  iKjri»o*pm.  not  (or  yr%>i\t. 

wniversiiy  ixnooi  (Mf»T»  cufptK^mi  n'lx*"""""  m 

tvei«A/atI'ru  of  bo)t  ft>r  cullri;e  or  l>utine»&:  t^ong  (acuity ;  shop*  f*^ 
mtsual  triininK :  athldk  Arhl,  cMnnuium.  (winiinlos  Pool,  runnlns 
track,  towltni;  m\]ry%.  Iviratton  finrtt  In  Ih^  ctty.  l-\ir  c«lJtlapie.  Ai^drri^ 
llAltKV  ALFHXD  ritTEKlS.  II.  A.,  I'nnUpal.  715$  IIoui;h  St..  CMvelutd,  11. 

Ohio,  College  HUl,  Box  iq 

Ohio  Military  Institute 

Irn  mile*  froiii  Cincinnati.  111^:11  ><aiitiful  I'lCalkin.  Military  drill  tubotili- 
iMtc  to  academic  work.  Lawvr  Hrkaol  far  YMBtw  ■•T*-  Certificate 
*<inita  tocollei^.   Thotvufh  ph}-%ical  traininif. 

A.  M.  HtNSHAW.  COMMANDANT. 


1 


Oxfurd,  Oklo,  l:«ut>ltfthctl  t»^.  oifnt  a  tr- 
hnr<l  LUfittuti  vludrnt  bocnc.  nofl-«r<  ttruii.  f'ul* 
tuml  uni*  rr>il)  tuwa.  Well-rrMjtKlfrl  cutir^r*. 
ituludii)^  Hi-'lofcEV.  Cheml^y.  Phytic*.  Mu*ir.  Aft 
Bnt]  I»oini-vtii:  *i«irnce,  II.  A.  <lr|frr*.  Many  of 
the  faLullr  ftr«  lorcti^n  tr«ioetl.  Small  <l,.iMa. 
ln<tt«KUtfti  tuttTtng.  Complete  ^[itilpDient.  Alh- 
IrtiL-  fr-iturn. 

Hair  ibr  nMl  of  larv*  KaUvni  Mllrre*.  f3<^),^ 
co«m  tultloo,  Ixord,  cIkaiI  inuiic  aoti 
caliUhmic*. 

JAXE  HHEKZKR,  Ph.  Il>.  (Brrltn  .  Pryldrwl.  Hax  tw 


Oxford 
College 
For 


omen 


Pt  NNSYi.VAMA,  McniTvhunt. 

Mcrccrsburg  Academy  i^^ii.^'^.'r.V. ; 

Let  ua  mikI  you  our  catalogue  anJ  liMikIrt  "  The  Spirit  o<  Mervrr*'  u»k.' 
Titrr  will  proTC  raftljr  intrrntlng  ami  tieneftclal  to  the  parent  cnafrontrd 
w>tb  tiie  educalkm  uf  hit  bur.  A'Mrr^t 

Wti.LtAM  Manx  iRViNii.  Pit,  D.,  WriMcnt. 


PBNi<STt.VANIA,  OgonU  5>chool  P.  O. 

Ogfontz  School  for  Youngf  Ladies 

l»rtity  nilnc.trt  <r  tii  l'lilla.lrl|.hU,        l»,ui»  (lonj  Nrw  York.    The  lite 


Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  tine  \'t'y\'rTXy. 

MlSi  SYLVIA  I 

MiM  Aiiav  A 


MTHKKt-AND{'^»*'P^ 


X'liii.iMtA,  UufTxa  Vlita. 
C_    at.—  C  I.        Fori.lfKamlYminj  Women.  44lh  year. 

doutoern  oemtnary  uraunt.  ny  ttnatH  la  (amout  vaik>  .,r 

\'irif<nla.  lira.  Ine  miumtaio  ilr.  Ili»l»»t  »tjnrtu  !»  >>(  Coll^i^i  l'tri.«ra|.iTy 
an<l  I  tAl^io^  tiw-fN*^-  ratrnrtntfe  fr'-tTi  1  >  *ti*r^.  1  ti'-n^hr  ^•p,'in  U  (..r  .xit 
4<«i«  Mwrt*.  Nuul  le  health.  letnrt|u'«..  A'l'liri\.  Sui  1  III.  hn  sitminakv. 
Bui  M.  Oucna  VIMa.  \  a. 


Virginia,  It-iwling  tirrm 

Bowling  Green  Seminary  ^•:^*\X:!'r'\t^r::, 

t-Tsir.l,   |l'r-'      ^fJ<   "  *'      /  .  »"  A        tht  \  (.  A.  •  ,»  V,„'.i>.fi| 
In  nne  •!<  |1,<-         iit.l  a'<  I  t-on*       Vn<l«M.    sv.    •  ,,|., 

t  rrtt?!  ale  t»»  I*"*  iitij  «,"IU.;»-*  t*nfH^mrnai  kft'tM  A*l-ln  A  kf»  I.,  K. 
MlLLirAM.  I'nn<i|«l,  !>•■>  *'■ 

ViXGtKI*.  Swcr!  H'Ur. 

0  a  D  /^—fl..—       Cfileef   for   H'»mem,  ot  the 

dweet  Briar  Kjollcgc  yrj.uoi  v.i-^.r,  w.iie«iry.  .sni.<i> 

an<l  Bryn  Ma«r.  K^iur  yrar^  ol  c  IIcbmIf  jtuii  iwn  yt  ir-.  prrp^r. 
4t'<ry  »i>rk  aie  ii!\cn.   ( In  Soiithrtii  Kai.i.ud  loulii  ut  Waahmston, 

1  alaUifue  anii  virw*  Mtit  "ii  afi'lii  ati<Mi  to 

D«.  M»Bt  K.  Hi  ni  mct,  I'rr^'t,  hi<t.  104,  S»rri  llrijf. 

Vllir.t<«tA.  I)anville. 

The  Danville  School  for  Boys 

Ttoo«<h  t»rTii*'«n  <.  ftt  t  i.i.rr' t.  -ar  Ir  I       J   w  '   -.1.  M-> 


hilU     S  b>j  a  ^  r^. 
WM.  llOLMC»  DaVI^  a  B..  Hr«dmA«t«ff.  llot  »c7. 


Fishburne  Military  School 

Waynesboro,  Va. 

A  nrlifM)!  for  nmiily  Ihivs.  Mudi-rii  oi{tiiiiiiu>nt:  beauti- 
ful itiid  Leulthfiil  liM-utioii  iicurth<-  KliifUi(iK<*  Mountains. 
Altitioltf  l.'ttHl  f«'«-t.  I'p'pnri's  for  rniverwity,  ftr.,  and 
hiisiiifSM  lifo.    KaJf«i  iiioilfnitt'.    For  ratnlojr,  adtlre»)« 

JAS.  A.  FISHBURNE.  A.  B..  Priaci|Mil,  Box  362. 

ViBciM.\,  IVicrshurg. 

Southern  Female  College  hiKh'^I^v!?Iira"suS.ir^^ 

Stu.lcni*  fr>  Ml  lucr.tv  S.I.  ul  IrmnirK.  UesI  Climate,  five  B«U'li"ij» 

Hlih  r.ymnaiiL.iit  Krt:iiJa>  and  .S|K-«:lal  Counn,  Mutic,  Art.  Elocution 
48x11  year.    Mriliuiii  ram. 

AKTHril  KVI.R  Pavis,  a.  M  .  Pre*.,  Box  loo. 
WEbT  Virginia.  AI<1er«on. 

Allegheny  Collegiate  Institute  ^'VsTJU!^"' 

Irtlii'..  111.  I  1  Nnn  Uiift  jiiT nr.tmh  #/  /A/  Sfmlhrr,. 
Sti*ttittt*y  SaTffti.  In  the  Leantiful  t.rrenl.rirr  V'allev  Dellfhtful  cliniAte 
l.'wer  iclit»ol  Iff  jounurr  |tn(»iK.  Roatn't;.  ef<  .  Si'len-litl  health.  Stmac 
fa.uliy.    RkV,  I..  S  SiliNi-..  A  II  .  I'tin.ii>al.  M.i«  J.*. 


STAifSToM,  VirKinia. 
Stuart  Hall  l  okMi  kLV  Virginia  female  i.vstitute 

I  liurrh  Sch<^il  (•><  t  ,til>  In  Ulnr  Kt.lue  .Mountain^.  Inlcrmeillalc  asd  Col- 
\rir  I'TViaratiTv.  Nca  (>yinna<ium  and  Inlumary.  Cr7tb  Sctaion.  Unuiual 
a<UaDtai;e>  In  Miiti> .  Ad(lr>-ot 

Maria  Pindlriom  Di'val,  PriiKipal. 

CAMPS 


I.AKFroHT,  N.  H. 

Camp  Winnisquam  for  Boys 

1  Im-  |.r*t  pla.r  fi.r  .>  •«»•  I. jy.  I  i>hin,;.  <  an  <uu-.  awlminlnc.  teBBla.  baae 
Uill.  ijoir,  hur'.rlu.k  h'linK.  etc.  Whctr  1—yv  aie  ha|5>)  and  hrahhy.  frr*- 
and  learleu.ulc  and  thirUlrd.   lllu«tr.,irtl  booklet. 

M.  H.  MtXiUV.        J$.  Waterbury,  Vt. 

LAKR  M<iKrV,  VT.,  and  I^VKK  KATIIRRINR,  N.  II. 

Aloha  Camps  for  Girls 

SMih  tcav.h,  llr.Jthfi.l  lc>  atlon.  I'ure  water.  Safe  »aniurloo.  Water 
«l«jrt».  TrniiU,  i;"ll  and  liau.lktaft».  Naiuje  alndy,  l.ui>et«Lk  rtdinif .  rouun- 
taln  illniMiii;.  "-iil^.tantUlh' usr.  lUin^alow.  Buard  fli>4  tcntt.  l-.t(ieri*iite-l 
<  .«4n*elnrn.   t^.irU  v.  rlurr<ivif  '  rtt  tarr 

Mr.  tin*  Mna.  Ualli-k.  »u  Maple  at..  VT.  Lebtwoa,  K.  II. 

I'knmsylvam  A,  t'oncordville,  Del. Co.,  Uoz  )). 

Maplewood  Camp 

and  .Suinmrr  li.niic.  June  6-  .''ept.  i$.|ii3.  Near  Phila.  48<h  yr. 
Sijecial  cire  l-i  luile  iMiyn.  Winter  •cuioQ  Sept.  i6,  prcfMrcs 
40  U<y»  l"f  cidlegc  or  butincu. 

J.  SHoMTLincB,  A.  M.,  Yale,  Prin. 

I.AKR  Am.ii  AM.  Iluldcrae*!,  N.  H. 

Camp  Wachusett 

I'U'htb  teiviii  ■'.'..iliTi,;.  I  inorlOiC.  titliinic.  awimmici;.  water  and  land 
%i-.it..    ln\tT<j.t<'<uk  l>i  i.,l»l  Id  Natuial  lli^tury.    TutorlOi;  U  detlrrd 

lli^lirM  rHnriii  r>     '^n  I  1  r  >ii'  ulir  tij  I'l' 

Hv<.  I.IIIIIM  vtKllsllU,  I..  M.  a.,  M-Mrr«Ma  SrkMl.riyanta,  ■•H, 


WHAT  SCHOOL  iir ,1.%-.'; ^i.n^ms? 
wtuii  kind  of  %L  li> '.  I  >  uu  irck ,  location  preferreir.  ei[ien««  limit  for 
•1  li.«l  vrar.elL  .ao  l  >  will  tt^t\<n,/rn  .• Ajr^-r.caialngun  o# 
icb''>«>la  meeting  il.c  re<|ulreRirnt«  In-lUated.  Complete  a^a  paipe  [>vrr<tnry 
olall  .>  liiiuUand  <.ollCk:e>lD  the  L'Ditcl  States, mallcU  (or  luc  ti'(o<er  poatafc. 
BaKanuwai.  Aiv  awwr.  3«fc«»l  Ufci mmt\m  Ranau.  I:i^  ■■'  nm.lM.  Raak  IB4(  ,CMaa^ 


"<  'j,ir,i..'/r  /-MiiJtn^  u  cmr  firit  mim." 

Bordentown  i^Se 

Bordentown-on-the-Delaware,  N.  J. 

enilt  jviit.  Ill  .m  iLcn  llu  Horniaiit  Jorcei  id  a  bov't 
ii.iluti  .md '.tir  lnin  lo  nulile  tlm  rIiI  and  »,irtliT 
_         action  th'oiich  the  wh<il'-".mc  inflnenceR 
^ft         cxcitrd  t)Y  tnc  iciiool    1  Ik  metlixda  oe 
rnipU'V,  and  manr  other  thfra  you'll 
.  want  to  kn'iw  about  the  achnoT.  arc  Mt 

Is        (orth  in  our  llluatraled  catalofuc.  1h« 
•C-        '•  f  kirmUher,"  our  arhool  pa|>er,  reflaclR 
ilif  cvrryday  iKe  here  from  the  boy»' 
•  .^11  view|io,Dl.    Doth  book*  >cni 
til  f ' qne«t. 
P'rtwaii'in  far  (i^llece.  aclcaHV  ackaai. 
<  I'litlnraa.    aMh  yrar  under  p«>MIH  <aaa* 
(.  rrtirnt   SuauBcr  camp  la  Onlarto  wMdR. 
I  aru  <a. 

Kev  r.ll  I  A'«fv>i..A  M  ,D.D,Prla. 

t.icut -Col  T  T)  1. AN t« 'S . C'ommanti'l 


The  tUadcn*  Service  will  aid  fou  in  plaanisK  jour  vacaiioo  trip 


DIRECTORY  OF  SCHOOLS 


National  Park  Seminary 

For  Young  Women 


Is  BLUJilseS 


Th<i  alorr  of  the  •rheolt  oriU  nhpnomrnal  crawthi  II*  rr. 
mitrkmblr  rqiilpmrnt  of  1  H  hulldlnc.,  «roiiB«-d  In  «  ullrcr 
ruoblon.  rormliiK  n  nilnUturr  illla«r'.  Ila  trmlninx  !■  humr- 


niBklnir;  li«  <li  »  ••lopmrnl  of  iiprrlBl  lalrala:  Ita  plraaur^ 
■ISh|..«-lnc.  antlMudj  ofthr  C  apital— «-aa  lt<-t*ld  rulU  aalr 
In  our  ratal<>«a«.    Addrcaa  Itox  iaa,ForrBC  i;ien.  Md. 


SCHOOL 
AT  HOME 

Educate  Your 
Child 

Under  the  direction  n( 

CALVERT  SCHOOL,  Inc. 

A  unlt^ue  syttem  by  mcam  of  which  childrrn  from  sli  to  twclre  >rar%  v4 
•gc  in»y  li«  rdticaml  enlirelir  »t  lunne  t-r  t>»teiit«.  tcitbtn  o»  tnrmir%»r% 
actordina  to  the         mo<lefn  in«hi>d»  »ni1  un<Vr  Ihf  guitljinrf  tn  l  »u(«t 
vltloB  of  a  »i.h(M>t  with  A  national  re|>tiiali"fl  for  trainine  y<xjrtg  <tlUctrrti. 
INipilt  now  helng  ciirollr<l  to  \>t^\n  at  once  inl  fcir  ll>«  (all  Imn. 

UlllTI  Pnll  iNFDKMATinN 


V.  M.  HILLYEH  HM^Mttor 


12  CUm  StTMl.  BdliMr*.  lU. 
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The  Tome  School 
for  Boys 

An  EndoiveJ  Preparatory  School 

Its  Endowment  makes  possible: 

A  Faculty  of  university  men  who  are 
specialists  in  their  departments. 

An  enrollment  limited  to  boyi  of  high 
character. 

School  buildings  and  grounds  represent- 
ing an  investment  of  $1,500,000. 

SwlmmiDK  Pool,  GymDatium, 
Athletic  Field*,  Golf  Links,  Quarter  Mile  Track, 
Batting  Ca^e,  Tennis  Courta. 

A  completely  eouipprd  l^iver  Schttl  fgr 
Little  Boys,    t'uition  $700. 

Elah»rattly  Ultatratrd  fijek  em  Rt^uttl. 
TmomasSt<i«.kmam  Bakkr,  Ph.D..  Port  IXepoiit,  Md. 
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BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

An  Eadowcd  Sctiool  for  OIHm 


IIRADKOKII.  M.\HH. 

Thin r  mile* ''"»••>  H"**"". 'n  '1^'  t»-i,itlftil  MFrHmsi:  Valley. 
Eilcnaivr  i;rounil«  anJ  mmirm  r<]Lii|>inrnt    C»-rtini«ie  ailmltt 
lo  Ir^ilmi;  cullpife*    C»l!rgr  Prriiaratury  Courw  nf  &ve  yeara. 
Two  >r4rt"  co»ir*e  f*  llUh  SiImm  i.ra<lu«tn.  A-ldrewa 
Mlaa  LA|-R\  A.  KMOTT.  A.  M..  I'riaelpaL 


LlP.READmC 

T«ui;lit  to  flr.il  and  hard-ol-heirinK  penoira;  ea»y,  rapid  sratem; 
results  uniiormly  utiafiic'tory ;  brc  no  hindrance,  instruciinn 
verbal  or  bv  correspondence.  David  Greene,  485  New  Britain 
Ave.,  H.trilord,  Omn.    Kormerlv  of  New  Yoik. 


HinC.  E.  Masoa's 

Sabvbaa  School 

For  Girl* 
and 
Yoaag  Woasca 

Tlio  CaatU 

Tarry  towi»-on- 
Hudaon.  N.  Y. 

Crownsnne  of  the  most  beautiful  heifhts  of  the  Hudson,  to 
mile  view  o(  the  river.  An  idcil  union  of  home  atvd  frhool  life. 
llioroiiKh  method*.  Advantage  o(  close  proximity  to  the  acade- 
mies o(  art  4nd  ^ricnce  o(  New  Yr»rk.  yet  enrironed  by  Ihr  n-.'iat 
liejutiful lurroutidincs  and  benehcial  influences.  I'olleire  pre- 
Mratury,  Kraduatin|t,  and  special  courses;  all  departments. 
Fur  illustrated  rircular.  address 

MISS  C.  E.  MASON.  LI.  M..    Lock  Bos  703 


BEAN  ILLUSTRATOR-Leara  to  draw.  ^3Ce  leach 
you  by  mail  how  10     -  -«  «»*         »Ta*TIO!il,  (m^ 

draw  for  maisnnes 
and  newspapm 
Seixi  for  catalog 


rai.C  HI  ll.liixu 
run  ti>»  I 


Asheville  School 

In  the  Mountains  of  North  Carolina 

Hear  AsherlUe 

A  hiph-gmde  school  for  boys  combining  scho- 
lastic  advantag(»  equal  to  the  best  of  the  F-a.stcrn 
prejiaratory  schools  with  the  healthfulness  and 
beauty  of  thi*  noted  region. 

Prepares  for  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Cornell, 
and  other  universities  and  technical  schools. 

Boys  attending  are  from  Massachusetts,  New- 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois. 
Michigan,  Wisconsin.  Kentucky,  Missouri. 

Vor  Year- Book,  address 

DEAN,  A.shcTlIIc  School  AshcvllIc,  N.  C. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  plej*e  mention  Tiir  Wokld'i  Wots, 


^oogle 
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There  H  •  place  anu  tino  fot  the  mut  wlio  la  amaet  of  bmi- 
■H  —  (or  the  man  who  knows  n«(  only  the  Iwk  andet  hia  hand 
but  the  thinat  thai  drpr^nd  upon  it.  Your  value  to  your  emp' jyet 
or  y«ur  butioeu — the  number  placet  ready  (or  you,  ii  in  exact 
praportioo  to  the  dtfinlte^  pcactical  ki>o«rledfe  you  can  bring 
with  yon. 

No  Matter  What  Branch  of 
Business  You  Are  In 

the  American  School's  new  Cyclopedia  ci  Commerce — a  com> 
plete  reference  library  d  practical  Buiinet*  Knowledge  in  ten 
oil  Toluroe*  —  will  put  within  your  reach  at  any  moment  all  the 
facts  connected  with  your  work.  It  will  perfect  you  in  the  closet 
knowledire  o(  t/out  drpartment,  will  familiarize  you  with  the 
work  of  other  departmenti  —  will  give  you  a  broad  survey  of 
general  buiiorss  procedure.  For  the  man  who  ti  ambitious  to  be 
■  big  business  roan  —  (or  the  executive  wha  desires  to  more  inleU 
ligently  check  and  guide  the  wof  k  of  those  below  him  this  gieat 

Cyclopedia  of  Commerce 

Accoantancy  mJ  Easiness  Administratioii 

coDaiating  of  tan  handsome  volumea, 
uwmt  3.500  pAgea,  1900  iOuatrationa,  pac*  pUUa.  stc. 

is  aa  ever  reliable,  always  dependable  help  in  every  problem. 
No  such  complete  and  yel  inilanlly  accessible  digest  of  Buiioess 
Knowledge  was  ever  compiled  before.  The  question  that  puz- 
zles you,  the  emergency  that  confrooti  you*  can  be  quickly 
solved  with  ih?  help  of  thrse  books. 

 WHAT  YOU  CAN  GRASP  


Bn«lD»aa  Orr*iil>»tlan  —  AdTrrlU'.ac  —  Nairn  --  CallMtln*  — 
(Vrditi  —  Parrli*«kn|r  sbiI  Nlurr*  —  •'■utinrnra  —  R»Mr4s  -  -  Cast 
AB>lr«la  — t'omnrrrlitl  I.a«  —  ilanVtag  —  (irarlnv  lloiiar  Mrtliod* 

l*«rt  n«*r«blp«  —  Corpornt  i«o»-  S^^urlllM  — t'ontrarU  M^tlioda 
ot  ll«»ahk»^ptnr  —  I*rlnr1plr«  at  Arrouallnr  Trial  HaUn^  — 
Hprrlal  irrounlinr  -  Nx«lrm<  —  lat'Blarlrt  —  Hloek  Hrokrrare  — 
Krrnrdlnr  snd  lUlllar— AiMtllInc  —  <'.  P.  A.  RrqulrrnpnU  —  far- 
poralt-iD  Arroqniiiir —  itankinc  —  '^'lar*  •■<■'  Hafi-tf  Deposit 
A^rniinllnff —  l*ul>li«b^rv*  Arriiiiatlnr  lii«lallai»at  >ialri  and 
<  iillrri  lona  7  llrrnrn*  Arrauiil<<  H'tall  Hl<<r>-  Arroiintlnf  •  Hall 
III  Irr  IttiilnrM  —  KiilloH-up  I^fatrn*     !4t<>rli-kr<>plD|CT  Iniuraner 

l(i-al  K«ta(r  —  Loans  —  t'onlraflKr*'  A"i>unl«—  *  o«t  Kn-pinc  — 
|lrpiirlfni*ii(  Htorr  If^onnU  Mnrr  Miiniiir<*m^n(  ^  llolrl  and 
(  tut*  .if ^minllnc    -rcimmi**!"!!  ami  llrnktTHfc'*-,  rlr,  


Free  Elxamination 


Ti-vt  llir  Value  ol  tlictr  tKH>ka 
III  >our  wurk— Uli«-  nu  risle, 
liut  dimply  iruil  tliis  Lt>u|»in.  l-Ajiiiine  the  10  lnn  voliinies  thrtr- 
oiiKlilv  I'-r?  <l.»vs — iiiejs'ire  lor  yut'.fll  !h'  tfnrfus  yoti  ran  derive 
Irom  them  —  the  new»»eniir»  ti»  pu»eranil  povltloii  thry  open  up 
lor  V'lu.  II  you  are  nut  cuoviiited,  you  neefl  not  spend  a  »mgle 
prtiriv  on  them.  Ii  you  do  nefl  theiii.  the  payment  \y  made  ejsy 
ami  tunvrnient  lor  y«u  —  and  In  aiMitiiin  ynu  will  receive,  as  a 
monllily  Mipplrineni,  (he  Tr<hnii'.\)  Mi^iM  Magaiine  for  one  year. 
Rrj  I  tlir  llirn  siifn  .ind      u!  It  t.  "l.iy. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE, 

CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER  COUPON 

American  School  of  Correspondence : 

Vi'i^r  irfnil  »rt  Cy(.lci|>eilia  ol  Ctmiroerce,  Accountancy,  and 
lluMnrti  Admlnlttratlun  ior  S  days'  free  ex.tmlnatn.'n.  Alvu  Tr^li- 
nic.»l  Wiirld  I'lr  1  ye^r.  I  will  %en<'  |_'  within  five  d.iys  .ind  f.'  a 
m'^nth  i:ntil  I  liavr  piid  J.u.citi,  or  notiiy  yim  .in'l  h^ild  the  tiooks 
suljjcct  to  your  urdcr.    TitJc  nut  to  pass  until  luliy  paid. 

Namb  

ADDRESS  

OCCUI>ATION  M 

EMPUI3VSR  

'.'.Ill-      '■'■  >> 


A  CHARACTER  SCHC 
FOR.  GIRJLS  bll^SS^-"' 

(.tiideots  and  the  thorauirb  faculty,  aB  v 
hxiaied  amoDK  the  hills  oc  New  Joney  ast4  a^|f 
cttNtown  health:  a  <ajm.  a  lake,  a  ^■mmmitaat 
aj>h>-tkal  lti«tructnr,  tenois  courls  aad  «tfeMic  M<.  U 
life  pre[>aratinn.    Counes  in  Bivaic  and  art.  CaitSitel 
liful  r'X'tiK.  all  tend  to  character  as  ibc  goal.  j^<M 
Junker  in/.-rm.tttJn  mddrttt  JtlXATHAJI  ILMBB 
1  >.  Dm  Centenary  ColWiatc  Scbool  lor  GSkK  BvlMa 

CENTENARY^  COLLEGl 

INSTITl 


1  lie  only  prolesMon  :n  which  the  denuri-. n 
.\  e  equip  you  (or  practice  any  Where.  N. 
nstruction.   Courses  embrace  Tbeorr  et  A-.; 
Vccountinjr,  Auditing.  Conunercial  u«  O 
iookkccpint;  and  Kutincss  Practice.  Wrijel 
IMVEK'ilL  BI'HINRMia  I^wTlTPn 
ICaat  ««Sid  iatm>C  N»«  V 
KvccxiNizKu  ALConrrAstnr  ix-Mta  i  " 


WHICH  COLLEGE  FOR  TH 

By  JOHN  CORBIN 

"To  parent*  desln-Mis  of  seeVing  a  college  »a»  r*-«rT  »-i 
Infortiiiui;  pre«ent.>lion  of  leading  InsbtL ri. oi.  thc« 
merits." — Milmaulttt  Frtt  l^tsi. 

"The  author  pfr»ents  many  facti  which  ic x<  rn — i 
to  take  into  account  txfore  deciding  such  a  quecao  -  ■ ' 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  an%f  r: 
llOrGHTON  MIPKLilIf  CO.,  4W  l*ark 
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viaas  tt  vmrt  4m 
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The  Up  R radian 
llTllikaaiMHa  ir 


NEWPORT,  WASHIN 

OFFERS 

Free  sites  for  the  location  of  plants  for  t.*-? 
of  lumber,  shinglea,  boxes,  fu 
products,  etc.    Opportunities  unoxrllfi 
unlimited  electric  power.    Citv  reached  i 
continental  rniiroads.    For  infoimatuxi  s: 
J.  J.  Gibbs.  Secretary.  Coiximer 


Thr  latrst  books  on  travrJ  an  J  biqgraj>hy  can  ihrobtjmcd  through  the  Reader*'  .Scrr^r 

Digitized  by  Google 
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ucceed 


"What  of  her  men  have  accomplished  through  I.  C.  S.  help  I  can.  If  the  I.  C  S. 
bas  raised  the  salaries  of  these  men,  it  can  raise  mine.  If  it  has  bettered 
their  positions  it  can  t>etter  mine.  To  me,  I.  C  S.  means  7  CAN  SUCCEED.* " 

Get  the  "I  Can  Succeed"  spirit,  for  the  I.  C,  S.  can  raise  your  salary — whether  you're  a 
dollar-a-day  man  or  a  doUar-an-hour  man,  a  long-hour  man  or  a  short-hour  man,  a  young  man 
or  an  old  man,  an  inside  man  or  an  outside  man, 
or  whether  you  live  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
America  or  Australia. 

On  an  average,  3(X>  students  every  month  VOLUN. 
TARILY  report  better  positions  and  salaries  as  the  direct 
result  of  /.  C.  S.  help.  During  February  the  number 
was  325.  Men  alreadv  in  good  positions  have  gone 
still  higher  through  /.  C.  S.  htlp.  Failures  have  become 
Successes  through  /.  C.  S.  help.  There's  an  I.  C.  S. 
way  for  you — to  learn  what  it  is,  mark  and  mail  the 
attached  coupon  today. 


SUCCESS  COUPON 


An  I.  C  S.  Training  Comes  Easy. 

If  you  can  read  and  write  the  I.  C.  S.  will  go  lo  foa 
In  four  spare  time  and  train  you  for  a  well-paid  position 
in  your  chosen  line  of  work.  No  hurryine,  no  waiting, 
no  rigid  rule*— everything  made  clear  ana  simple.  No 
matter  what  time  of  dav  or  night  your  spare  time  comes 
the  /.  C.  S.  Is  ready  when  YOU'RE  ready.  Mark  the 
coupon. 

Get  in  the  SUCCESS  class.  Mark  the  coupon 
NOW.  Doing  so  cotu  you  nothing  and  entails  no 
obligation. 


I INTERIATIOIAL  CORRESPONDEIICE  SCHOOLS 

I  P1ea«e  explain,  without  (iirthrr  odiicatinn  on  mjr 
I  part  how  I  can  quality  fo'  'f""  ixisitmn  b«lurv  which 


^tmocrwiiher 
A4<  rnUln>  Man. 
Kk«w  (  arH  M  rllr 


Man. 

trr 

W  ludnw 
i'aMiMrp<*lal  l^n 
lllllalrator 

<  l«n  »«-rTlrr 
t  kriaUt 

TrilUr  Mill  Hnpi. 
Flr«'tHrlan 
Kl«  r.  y  ngtnr^r 
Mw^h.m    t  r  nth%.m.m 


TrIrplaoMr  t'.ngtttr^t 
r.Uf.  IJcliliBc  nmpU 
li«*rli.  y.nfimr*r 

■•tatlniipn  I  nclKm 
Cl>ll  r  adx-^r 
llalMIni  I  anirar<ar 

*  iTlill<>rt 

••(rarlaral  Kaclarvr 
llanklay 
Mlalac  F.m^mr^ 
i  onrrrtr  »  aclar^r 
l'autlr>  Karmlnc 
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For  informaiioa  sboui  popular  rcion*  wnte  lo  the  Rcaden'  Service 


Google 


INVESTMENTS 

This  IS  B  depBXtment  In  which  wa  publish  announc«tn*nt* 
of  bankar*.  W«  tnvastlgate  thosa  who  wliih  to  um  our  p«gM. 
and  the  advartlsamanta  ara  supervlaad  bafora  accaptaaca. 
We  make  every  effort  to  accept  only  the  offering*  of  safe 
securltiea  and  the  announc«inent*  of  responsible  and  reliable 
bnnktnK  t\rms. 

TTia  Readers'  Service  Bureau  o#  Tlie  World's  Work  offers  ils 
service  witbout  charge  to  all  readers  who  desire  infonnation  in 
retard  to  investments  or  on  any  financial  subject. 

Address  Readers'  Service.  The  World's  Work.  New  York  City. 


J98.— Theory.    Q.    I  have  read  an  article  lately 
about  the  gold  supply,  and  am  afraid  of  bonds  as  in- 
vestments.   According  to  this  theory,  the  high-priced 
bonds  that  jncld  less  than  $  per  cent,  must  come  down.* 
Is  this  theory  correct? 

A.  It  is  correct  to  say  that  the  increasing  gold 
production  has  a  marked  effect  upon  the  prices  of 
securities  that  are  limited  to  a  certain  rate  of  income. 
When  you  push  that  theory  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
howewr,  and  decide  that  the  only  safe  form  of  security 
investment  is  stocks  that  can  increase  their  dividends, 
you  plunge  into  one  of  the  sillit-st  fallac  ies  of  the  day. 
By  this  argument,  it  is  demonstrable  that  mining, 
stocks  arc  better  investments  than  high  grade  bonds 
in  point  of  safely.  The  theor)-,  as  yoM  have  seen  it 
worked  out  in  print  by  an  enthusiast,  ignores  every 
other  factor  in  thr  making  of  prices  except  ihis  one 
factor.  If  you  follow  i(,  you  are  practically  cxrtain  to 
be  wrong  lhree-<juarters  of  the  time. 

299. — Irrication.    Q.    I  note  in  your  advertising 

1>ages  a  number  of  offerings  of  irrigation  bonds  secured 
>y  settlers'  contracts  on  the  land.  In  these  adver- 
tisements, this  security  is  described  as  a  "direct  lien  on 
the  most  productive  land"  in  one  instance;  and  in  an- 
other case  the  phrase  "secured  by  direct  lien"  is  used. 
.\  lawyer  tells  me  that  un<lcr  the  Carey  .\ct  segregations 
settlers'  liens  are  not  mortgages,  or  direct  liens  of  any 
sort.    Which  is  right? 

A .  We  don't  know.  There  is  no  precedent  to  guide 
a  judgment  on  the  point  except  precedents  involved 
with  other  matters  beside  the  mere  question  of 
lien.  We  have  l.iwyers'  opinions  on  both  sides, 
and  are  not  i|ualihed  to  be  a  court  of  appeals  on  the 
point. 

We  think  that  the  "direct  lien"  becomes  really  opera- 
tive only  after  construction  is  completed,  water  is  on 
the  land  and  patents  have  been  issued  for  the  land 
by  the  I'nited  States  (lovernment.  Prior  to  that  time, 
in  our  opinion,  the  "dired  lien"  is  not  enforceable 
against  the  land.  If  the  settler  failed  to  pay  up, 
we  think  that  the  debt  would  be  collect»'d  not  under 
a  foreclosure  against  the  land  but  by  a  judgment  against 
the  individual,  just  like  any  other  note. 

\\  I'  hanlly  think  that  a  buyer  of  irrigation  bonds  on 
a  Carry  .\ct  project  under  construction  has  any  tangible 
real  estate  security  at  the  <»utsft.  hf»wever  muc  h  he  may 
have  after  the  jirriject  is  completed  and  patents  have 
been  iaaued.  As  to  "dimt  lien  on  the  most  produc- 
tive lands,"  he  does  not,  of  course,  have  that  until  the 
lands  are  producing,  that  is,  after  all  construction  is 
finished,  settlers  on  the  land,  and  t  rops  under  way. 

Vx>.  — KNfiiiHiiMAN.  Q.  Do  you  think  that,  as  a 
fori  igner,  I  i  an  buy  bonds  in  America  to  give  me  f, 
per  lent.  with  safety?  My  taxes  are  high,  and  I  fin<l 
lhat  our  own  vi  i  urilie^  give  me  little  more  than  a  net 


3  per  cent.,  t\tn  if  I  go  outside  the  best  class  of 
securities. 

A.  You  can  get  s  I>cr  cent,  with  practically  perfect 
safety,  if  you  are  willing  to  give  up  some  of  the  market- 
ability that  goes  with  the  standard  bonds  of  the  rail- 
roads. At  this  moment,  owing  to  the  general  weaken- 
ing of  the  bond  market,  you  can  get  more  than  5  per 
cent,  in  good  bonds  —  quite  good  enough  for  a  per- 
manent and  comfortable  investment. 

We  should  advise  yo\i  to  make  a  regular  connection 
with  a  standard  bond  house  in  New  York,  Boston  or 
Philadelphia  —  as  you  like  —  and  ask  for  a  full  list 
of  their  recommendations.  Many  of  the  bonds  you 
will  never  have  heard  of  before.  You  can  buy  a  man- 
ual that  will  tell  you  all  about  the  companies,  or  you 
can  get  full  particulars  on  request  from  your  banker, 
or  vtju  can  ask  us,  or  any  other  magazine  that  has  a 
real  financial  de|>artment.  You  ought  to  be  able  to 
become  an  intelligent  J  per  cent,  investor  in  American 
bonds  without  any  chance  of  going  wrong. 

301.  — Treasurer.  Q.  My  town,  in  W>-ominB, 
wants  to  build  a  new  schoolhouse  which  is  badly  needed. 
We  will  ask  the  people  to  authorize  a  bond  issue  if 
there  is  any  chance  of  selling  the  bonds.  What  rate 
of  interest  will  we  have  to  pay,  and  how  shall  we  get  the 
big  bankers  to  bid  for  the  bonds? 

A.  Don't  go  ahead  in  a  matter  like  this  without 
le|^al  advice.  Nobody  will  buy  your  bonds  anj-way. 
without  knowing  that  all  the  legal  steps  have  been  made 
correctly,  and  economy  in  this  line  is  the  worst  kind 
of  waste.    If  ynw  have  no  by-laws  telling  you  how  to 

Kroceed,  you  will  probably  have  to  get  such  laws  made 
efore  the  East  will  care  to  handle  >t)ur  bonds. 
If  you  want  specific  information  to  fit  your  case,  you 
had  better  write  to  one  or  two  Eastern  trust  companies 
a  nil  private  bankers  that  have  been  in  the  habit  of  at- 
tending to  such  things,  and  ask  them  for  specific  data, 
giving  them  much  fuller  information  about  TOur  town 
than  you  have  given  us.  We  think  that  the  American 
Bank  Note  Company,  of  New  York,  once  published  a 

1>amphlet  of  instructions  for  such  cases.    Get  that, 
n  any  case,  do  not  be  amateurish  in  getting  out  your 
bonds. 

302.  — Lf.hic.h.  Q.  I  have  held  I.ehigh  Valley 
sttnk  for  some  years.  Now  the  management  seems 
to  be  shifting,  and  I  do  not  like  speculative  railroads. 
Should  I  sell  out  ? 

.4.  If  ynw  will  not  be  happy  holding  the  .stock  of 
a  road  that  has.  in  a  slight  measure  at  least,  changed 
its  policy  or  is  likely  to  change  its  policy,  you  ought 
to  sell  out.  The  entrame  of  the  Moore*  into  the 
I^high  is  likely  to  l»e  folhiwrd  by  much  more  aggres- 
sive policies  in  some  directions,  probably  mostly  toward 
the  aistribution  of  assets  hidden  away  during  the  lon^ 
|»eriod  of  mnser\'ation  and  conservatism. 
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Is  of  DmKKutrated  Value 


Broadly  tpeakiiig,  tiie  price*  commanded  by  bonds  are  determined 
bj  tlw  foOofwiiif 


L  Intrinsic  vftlue  of  the  security 

2.  Earning  power  of  the  fnroperty 

3.  Character  of  the  management 

4.  Extent  of  the  market. 


Now  910  detcaribes  aeTeral  bond  usuea  secured  upon 
properties  of  demonstrated  value  and  earning  power.   The  bonds  have  a 

good  market.  They  have  been  purchased  by  banks  and  well-informed 
investors.  The  income  yield  ranges  from  about  4^  to  S\4  cent, 
in  our  opinion,  this  is  as  high  a  return  as  is  now  obtainable  from  bonds 
<«KMimh«i>S»>*f  *|l  f/f  thoM  imDortant  foatwui- 


Railroad  Bonds 

Our  Circular  No.  911  describes  45  issues  of  railroad  bonds  listed  on  the 
Ne#  York  Stock  Exchange.  The  circi^  gives  the  amount  of  bonds  issued,  the 
denominations,  interest  and  maturity  dates,  high  and  low  prices  for  1909,  etc. 
We  classify  the  bonds  as  high-grade  investments,  conservative  investments  and 
semi-speciUative  inv^tments. 


Listed  Stocks 

There  is  a  worhi-wide  inierest  in  Ka'!r'>;ul  and  Industrial  Stocks  listed  on 
the  New  Vork  Stock  Exchange.  Our  Circular  No.  912  describes  over  100 
iiiuoi.  It  gives  the  amount  of  stock  issued,  dividend  rate,  surplus  eanin^  for 
last  fiscal  year,  h^  and  low  prices  for  1909,  etc.  We  classify  the  stocks  as 
investment,  semi-investment  and  speculative. 


Banking^  Facilities  :  We  are  in  a  position  to  cttcnd  to  vou  all  of  thr  banking  facilities 
of  an  expcncncca  and  cunatervative  house.  We  accept  deposits  subject  lu  drati,  and  aliuw 
iflMmi  00  dsily  bslsace^  or  00  money  pbced  with  us  pending  iit  invcMfncnc. 


Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 


BRANCH  OmCF-5 


AlkMr.  N.  Y.,  Stat*  mmI  Jubm  Str*«M  HEAD  OFFICE.  New  York 

MlUfte  IIS  aJmm''A«>*  Mirtm  Nmv  V«ik  Stash  fciiliwisi 
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In  the  purchase  of  bonds  the  value  of  a 
banking  house  to  a  client  depends  upon 
the  scope,  character  and  ^ffidenc^  qf  the 
service  rendered 


Experience 

A  broad  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  conditions 
that  surrounded  a  given  issue 
of  bonds  is  necessary  to  a 
judicious  selection.  Experi- 
ence leads  one  intuitively  to 
look  for  and  appreciate  the 
salient  features.  The  domi- 
nating policy  of  the  busmess 
procedure  of  N.  W.  Halsey 
&  Company  is  the  complete 
safeguardmg  of  the  funds  in- 
vested through  them. 

iV rile  Jor  latest  bond  circular 
No. 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

Bankers 

Dealers  in  Government,  Municipal, 
Railroad  and  Public  Utility  Bonds. 


NEW  YORK 
40  Wan  St. 

CHICAGO 
182  Hmmm  St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1429  ChMlnal  St. 

SaVi  FRANCISCO 
424  CaUfornia  St. 


Lesson  No.l 
In  Bond  Buyin 

The  first  lesson  a  Bond  Buvffsa 

0 

Icam  is  that  he  cannot  himseii 
pass  upon  the  security  of  bcmds  a" 
for  sale.  Such  an  in\estig£M 
quires  the  knowledge  of  an  mtsi 
ing  organizatioiL  Even  then 
process  is  expensive  and  is  oob  j 
hed  in  the  case  of  bond  houses  k 
ling  large  issues. 

The  investor's  greatest  probJ 
is  therefore  to  deal  only  with  fie 
of  estabUshed   reputation  wh 
equipped  to  thoroughly  eiaiDi:^ 
curities. 

We  have  for  many  years  m 
specialty  of  Electric  Raflway, ' 
Electric  Light  and  Power  Cob| 

Bonds.  These  are  issued  by  ^ 
Srr\  ice  Corporations  which  we 
control  or  in  which  we  have  large; 
interests  which  are  secondary  *' 
bonds.  These  com[mnies  are  o[U 
by  experts  connected  with  our  <^ 
ization.  We  purchase  all  bonds 
right  before  offering  them  for  suk 

We  can  always  supply  ven 
grade  securities  of  this  ci.iS5.  ' 
have  been  subjected  to  the  son 
examination  of  our  experts.  We^ 
ly  recommend  such  bonds  for  a 
ment,  and  we  offer  them  at  pa 
net  from 

mib  to  5^96 

Circulars^  copies  of  mortgs^e' 
legal  opinions  furnished  on  reqti« 

Inquiries  invited 


Bertron,  Griscom  AJU 

Bankers  ' 


40  WaD  StTMl 


Tbe  RMden*  Scrnoe  f/M»  Bdwicm  mbauk 
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3ANK€RS  TRUST 

COMPANY 


7  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Capital 

Surplus  and  Profits 
Deposits 


$  3,000,000 
6,000,000 
55,000,000 


L   BANKING  DEPARTMENT 

Acts  as  Depositary  for  the  Inactive  Accounts  and  Reserve  F\inds  of 
Individuals,  Estates,  Corporations,  Banks,  Municipalities,  Societies  and 
Charitable  Institutions;  paying  interest  on  daily  balances. 

II.  TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

Acts  as  Trustee,  Guardian,  Committee,  Administrator,  Executor,  etc, 
for  INDIVIDUALS  and  as  Registrar,  Transfer  Agent,  Trustee  of  Mort- 
gages, Depositary  under  Re -organization,  etc,  for  CORPORATIONS. 

III.   FOREIGN  DEPARTMENT 

Serves  in  all  transactions  involving  financial  dealings  with  foreign 
countries;  issues  Drafts,  Letters  of  Credit  and  Travelers'  Cheques  pay- 
able in  all  parts  of  the  world;  makes  telegraphic  payments,  and  cares 
for  collection  of  bonds  and  coupons,  payable  in   foreign  countries. 


DIRECTORS 


STEPHEN'  BAKER.  Pr««, 

Bank  of  the  Manhattan  Co..  N.  Y. 
S A  M  I'  K  L  ♦  i .  BAY  N  K .  Pre*. 

Seaboard  NationaJ  Bank,  N.  Y. 
EDWIN*  M.  HLLKLKV. 

Sp«iic«r  Tra*k  A  Co.,  Banker*.  N.  Y. 
JAMES       (  AN  NON.  Vice-Pre*. 

Fourth  National  Bank,  New  York 
EDMI  NI)  C.  CONVEKSK 

Preaident,  New  York 
HKNkY  P.  DAVISOK, 

J.  P.  Morgan  St  Co.,  Banker*,  N.  Y. 
WALTER  E.  FKEW.  Vice-Pre*. 

Com  Exchanie  Bank.  New  York 
FRED  K  T.  HA.SKEEL.  Vice-Praa. 

lllinou  Triut  and  Saving*  Bank,  Chicago 
A.  HAR  ToN  HKl'HLKN.  Pre*. 

Chase  National  Bank.  New  York 
THOM  AS  \V.  l.AMoNT.  Vicc-Ptm. 

Fir*t  National  Bank,  New  York 
ElXiAR  L.  MAkSToN' 

Blair  A  Co..  Banker*.  New  York 


GATES  W.  McGARRAII.  Pro*. 

Mechanic*'  A  Metal*  Nat' I  Bank.  N. 
rfE()R<;E  \V.  PERKINS 

J.  P.  Morgan  A  Co..  Banker*.  N.  Y. 
WILLIAM  H.  PORTER.  Pre*. 

Chemical  National  Bank.  New  York 
DANIEL  <;.  REII).  Vice-Pre*. 

Liberty  National  Bank.  New  York 
BENJ.  STRoNCl.  Jr. 

Vice-President.  New  York 
EDWARD  E.  SWINNEY.  Pre*. 

Fir*t  National  Bank,  Kan*a*  City 
JOHN  F.  THOMPSON 

New  York 
GILBERT  O.  THORNE.  Vice-PrM. 

National  Park  Bank,  New  York  . 
EDWARD  TOWNSEND.  Pre*. 

Importer*  and  Traders  Nat.  Bank,  N. 
ALBERT  H.  WKiGIN.  Vice-Prea. 

Chase  National  Bank.  New  York 
SAMUEL  W(K^LVER  roN.  Prea. 

Gallatin  National  Bank.  New  York 


Y. 


E.C.CONVERSE,  Pres. 
.STRONG  Jr.,  V,  P.        D.E.POMEROY,  V,  P. 
.I.KENT,   V.  P.  F.  N.  B. CLOSE,  Secy. 

.W.DONOVAN,  Treas.     H .  F.  W I  LSO  N  Jr.,>1s5/.5ecy 
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ADVISORY  SERVICE 


A 


MONG  our  clients 
are  many  indiv  id- 
tials  intrusted  with 
the  administration  of  es- 
tates or  trust  funds  who 
feel  the  need  of  disinter- 
ested advisory  service. 

To  suck  the  varied  phases 
of  the  investment  field 
present  problems  of  le- 
gality or  of  precedent,  of 
equity  and  income,  the 
proper  solution  of  which 
calls  for  careful  consider- 
ation based  upon  broad 


In  many  instances  the 
entire  future  of  an  estate 
or  trust  fund  depends  up)- 
on  the  initial  steps  taken 
for  its  safe-guarding.  . 

The  advisory  service 
which  we  offer  is  based 
upon  thirty  years  of  ex- 
perience and  often  proves 
of  invaluable  assistance 
to  Uiooe  confronted  with 
questions  relative  to  in- 
vestment of  personal  or 
trust  funds. 

Correspondence  invited. 
CHARLES  A.  FRANK  &  CO. 

Mr-Tihrro  Now  York  Stock  Exrhanae 
45  BroMclirajr  New  York 


Money  Commands 
Respect 


"'THE  mill  will  never  grind 
*  with  the  water  that  is 
passed.'*  The  money  you 
spend  is  gone.  The  money 
you  save  is  the  reserve  power 
to  help  you  on  to  greater 
things  or  to  keep  you  from 
misfortune. 

Are  you  close-fisted — do  you 
save  money  naturally  or  does 
it  run  through  your  fingers? 

We  have  a  plan  that  helps 
you  save.  We  do  not  take 
your  money  to  speculate  with 
it.  We  make  our  fees  by  lend- 
ing our  own  money  on  mort- 
gage to  New  York  City  prop- 
erty owners.  We  sell  you 
these  mortgages  and  so  get 
back  our  money  to  lend  again. 

The  mongafM  «f»  aU  first  BkorM[«fat»ihft 
best  in  tlie  world  end  botb  title  end  payment 

of  print  ipal  and  interest  are  guaranteed. 
You  can  buy  the  mortgages  themselves  or 
guaranteed  mortgage  certificates  based  on 
the  raortsece*  in  amounts  of  $aoo,  $500, 
$  1 ,000  end  wijoeo. 

These  certiflcates  have  all  the  advantafea 
of  the  guaranteed  mortgages.  The  payment 
of  the  principal  and  intercFt  is  a  ran  tee  J 
absolutely  by  the  Bond  and  Mortgage  Guar- 
antee Company  with  its  Capital  and  Surplus 
of  $7,500,000.  We  stake  oar  own  reputation 
on  the  satiefactocy  character  of  theae  anort- 
gage  certificates.  Our  capital  and  anrplna 
amount  to  $14,000,000. 

How  you  can  buy  the  $aoo  certificates  on 
the  instalment  plan  at  $to  per  month  is  told 
in  our  booklet — The  Sale  Way  to  Save. 
Send  postal  or  coupon  brlowforit. 

mE'dUARANTEE 
iSilD  IRUST  C9 

176  Bro«dw«y,  Htm  York 

Please  send  *^e  Safe  Way  to  Save,**  ad- 
vertised in  The  World's  Work,  to 


N. 
ITS 


Sl>(  B(eil^i(  3S$  fillHi  Sl>i 


Tht  Rradm'  ScrviM  pw>  informuioe  siiout  ie' 
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Proved  Investments 

From  dme  to  time  we  repurchase  from  our  clients  small 

bli)iks  of  F'irst  Nfortgage  Bond  Issues  formerly  markctt-d  \>\  us. 
In  almost  every  instance  the  original  i>Mif  lias  I  urn  r^iir -r-iilly 
reduced  thmugh  the  operation  of  our  plan  of  serial  pay- 
ments, the  margin  of  security  has  been  conespotidingly  increai«d 
and  the  al)ility  of  the  l^ornnvinR  wmpany  to  take  caie  oC  the 
interest  and  maturing  priiuipal  has  hcen  proved. 

Such  bonds  net  from  4*^  to  5^%,  and  sometimes  as  high 
as  6%i  and  are  under  ordinary  conditions  readily  reaficable. 

We  have  just  prepared  a  circular  offering  i  large  variety  of 
these  proved  investments  semrfd  ]>y  Iron  Ore,  t'ual,  Timln-r, 
Steel  Steamships,  Steam  and  Electric  Railroads,  Railroad 
Kquipment,  ('hicago  Real  Estate  and  the  plants  of  well-known 
Industrial  Corporations. 

Write  for  Clrciil«r  No.  697  L 

Peabodj,Eoughtelmg  &€o. 

( EST  ABUSHEO    1  ses ) 

181  La  Salle  Street  CHICACO 


Desirable  Income  and 

Adequate  Security 

are  cunsidc-rations  of  every  investor.  The  safety  line  is  a  well-secured  Municipal  or 
Tlx  Ivond  u!  hii^h-rlass  I'orporation  liond,  selected  through  Bankers  whose  expericncf 
and  record  merit  your  conftdence.     The  needs  of  capital  for  proper  development  m  ti»e 

GREAT  CENTRAL  WEST 
gives  us  opportunities  for  favorable  purchases.    Our  ownership  of  bonds  comprises 
fifty  separate  issues  for  your  selectMNi  —  bonds  legal  for  Eastern  Savings  Hanks, 

yielding  fri>iii  4*  ^   to  .\H^'  nnd  others  equally  desirable  yie!din^^  berter  intere'iK 

In  a  .selected  list  ot  securities  suitable  for  Banks,  trustees  and  mdividuals,  \vc 
recommend — 

Northern  Steamsnip  Company  5%  Serial  Bonds 

{Le(;.i1  investments  for  Michigan  and  Ohio  SavinKH  Banks) 
KoMuth  County,  Iowa  (l)r:in)  6%  Serial  llonJs 
(Legal  in\ «<itnienls  for  Iowa  l  ivings  Bank!*  and  T.tx  Kxempt) 
Atchison  County.  Mo.  (,t>rain)5i9b Serial  Bonds 
Woodruff  County.  Ark.  (Levee)  6%  Serial  Bonds 
Loni^BeU  Lunber  Company  (Security,  pine  tlmtycr)  6%  Serial  Bonds 

For  91  years  officers  of  this  Company  have  selected  securities  for  our  customers 

in  41  States,  and  no  invcstn  ent  has  f.iiled  of  payment  in  accordant  c  with  its  promise. 
Consider  the  securitv       iiis  statcnu-nt  ind  iend  to-  Jax  for  om  (iiTrtiit'/-'  :iiid  information. 

WlLLlAM  R.  COMPTON  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUlSi  CHICACO: 
2<S  M«f«kMrt*44kcM»  ■iilihi  SM 


The  Readcri*  .Srrvicv  gives  iafomMtoa  about  iiivc«ui>niM 
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How  to  Meet 
The  Higher 
Cost  of 
Uving? 


Aa  A-BE-CO  Apartmciit 
BrMdway  aid  lllth  Si. 


An  A-Rt.-Cn  Batintn  Huildlaf 
OcKral  OMIco  527  Kitih  Avt. 


iimd  for  Booklet, 
"Some  A-h'E  l  <>  I'toPftitti."  and 
Map  of  Arw  i'ufk  City  iMuu'tmg 
liAiiHonul  th*  Company' tpruptt  I  ui. 


'T^HE  most  effective  way  is  to  increase  your 
income.  If  you  are  receiving  less  than  6% 
upon  your  savings,  the  way  is  open  to  you  to 
realize  a  larger  return  by  investing  in  the  6% 
Gold  Bonds  of  the  American  Real  Estate 
Company.  These  Bonds  pay  the  highest  in- 
terest return  consistent  with  safety;  because 
the  money  received  therefrom  is  invested  di- 
rectly in  business — the  most  stable  and  profit- 
able business  on  earth — selected  New  York 
real  estate — earning  business  profits,  which 
are  divided  with  you  to  the  extent  of  6%. 

/^UT  out  the  middleman  who  divides  your  interest  re- 
turn  with  you.  Place  your  money  directly  in  the 
business  where  it  is  really  used.  Do  not  be  deceived  by 
the  statement  that  money  cannot  be  invested  safely  at 
6%.  If  it  could  not,  there  would  be  scarcely  a  solvent 
bank  in  the  country.  Money  can  earn  and  is  earning 
6%,  and  more,  in  thousands  of  profitable  businesses.  No 
business  assures  larger  profits  with  greater  security  than 
New  York  real  estate.  The  best  proof  that  the  Bonds 
of  this  Company  can  pay  6%  is  that  they  have  paid  69^ 
for  more  than  22  years,  during  which  period  the  business 
of  this  Company  has  grown  from  its  original  capitalization 
of  $100,000  to  Assets  of  over  $15,500,000,  with  Surplus 
of  over  $1,750,000. 

TN  continuing  the  offering  of  these  Bonds  to  the  public 
*•  in  the  further  enlargement  of  its  business  the  American 
Real  Estate  Company  submits,  not  prospects,  but  facts; 
not  hopes,  but  demonstrable  proof.  The  soundness  of  its 
business  is  established,  time-tried,  panic-proven.  It  offers 
to  investors  a  just  return  — am]ile  security  —  a  proven 
record  of  efficiency  and  integrity  —  an  equitable  and 
thoroughly  protected  obligation.  A-R-E  Six's  are  issued 
in  either  of  two  forms: 


e<  COUPON  BONDS 

Far  TW  Wko  Wiah  la  la^aal  SIM  ar  Mara 

For  Income  Earning— toU  at  par  in 
(knomltuttun*  in*),  %SO0,  $1000,  S5000, 
or  any  other  dcjirrtl  atnouni  in  r\rn  hun- 
dred!; payinf  6^  IntrrrsI  (rml-aonually 
by  coupon!  altached.  carrying  the  privl- 
legt  of  lurrendcr  for  caah. 


•<  ACCUMinjkTIVE  BONDS 

Far  Tkaaa  W^Wiik  ta  Sava  t2S  ar  Mara  aTaar 

For /ncomr5aii<nf— purchasable  by  In- 
tulmrnt  payraniU  covertne  trrmi  of  10. 
IS  or  W  yean;  paymeou  and  Interral  pay- 
able In  raah  at  maturity.  The  yearly  pay- 
ment ralei  per  $1000  Bond  are:  l6-yeaT 
term.  $71.57;  IS  year  term.  tW.ii;  JO- 
yrjir  term,  $i5.6S. 


rounded  1H88 

Asaeti.  $l5.S36,l<Xi).47  Capital  and  Surplui,  $13Si.IS4.38 

Room  SI 3,  527  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 


■  'l»>><1  II  R-'^aiva.  r>r». 


UtKBCTdkS:  Wb 
Htmlil  Rul.iin.  \  lcc'Pr«> 


B  lllaiklet.  M  Vlt«  rr»i. 
Kichaiil  T.  lAmglef,  Tiiaa. 


The  Reader*'  Servicr  {ivr»  informatioa  about  inrcatmcoU 
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$600,000. 

SdiUin-Gallagher  Iron  &  Steel  Company 

SAINT  LOUIS 

First  Mortg^age  5J^%  Serial  Gold  Bonds 

Dated  February  i,  igzo.  Due  serielly  Pebraaiy  i,  igii  to  1935. 
Interest  peyeble  seini-anntt«]ly»Pebni«xy  and  August  i,  in  Saint  Louis. 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY,  SAINT  LOUIS^  TRUSTEE 

Coupon  Bonds,  $500  denomination.   May  be  roistered  as  to 

principal  if  desired.  Bonds  may  be  called  in  whole  or  in  part  on  any 
interest  date,  at  io2]4  and  interest,  upon  thirty  days'  previous  notice. 

Present  issue  $  600,000 

Balance  reaerved  for  ftiture  additiona 

and  extensions   900,000 

Total  Amount  Auth<^sed  $1,500,000 

THE  SCULUN-GALLAGHER  IRON  ft  STEEL  COMPANY, 
organized  in  1900,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  is  the  larg- 
est individual  steel-castings  plant  in  the  world. 

SECURITY: 

1.  Brst  Mortgage  on  Real  Estate  Planls  and  EqumoMiit.  valued 
at  $2,500,000,  or  over  four  tioMS  tlie  amowit  of  First  Mortgage 

Bonds  issued. 

2.  Real  Estate  akme  (80  acres  situated  in  the  City  of  5t.  Louis) 
more  than  sufficient  security  for  $600,000  Bonds. 

3.  Capital  Stock,  $1,500,000,  full  paid  in  cash. 

4.  Bonds  being  serial,  the  debt  is  decreased  each  year,  while 
value  of  real  estate  and  earnings  of  Company  should  materially  increase. 

5.  Net  cash  and  quick  assets  as  of  February  1,  1910,  amounted 
to  $735,822.08. 

MATURITIES : 

$37,500  due  February  1,  1911,  $52,000  due  February  1,  1917, 

39,500  due  Pebruary  i,  19x2,  55,000  due  Pebruary  i,  1918, 

41,500  due  February  i,  1913,  58,000  due  Pebruary  x,  19x9, 

44,000  due  Fehniary  i,  1914,  61,000  due  February  i,  tqio, 

46,500  due  February  i,  1915,  64,500  due  February  i,  1921, 

49,000  due  Pebruary  x,  19x6,  51,500  due  Pebruary  x,  1922. 

Price  for  any  maturity  100  and  interest,  to  Net  514% 

Circular  giving  full  description  of  the  property,  and  copy  ol  letter 
of  the  President  of  the  Company  relative  to  the  issue,  will  be  fur< 
nished  on  application. 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY 
Bond  Department        cAnrAL^suRPUUs  isjos^oms         Saint  Loub 
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INVESTMENTS 


Oftr  30  Yean'  Eipcficsce  in  Handlinf 

Investment  Bonds 

W«  d«*l  in 

Government        Public  Utility 
Muittci|Md  Timber 
Riwlaimitiop  Railroad 

BONDS 

The  bonds  we  offer  our  clients 
are  only  such  as  we  have  pur- 
chased outright  after  the  most 
thorough  and  careful  investigation; 
we  have  thought  well  enough  of 
theae  bonds  to  invest  our  own 
funds  in  them,  and  we  unheaitat* 
ingly  recommend  them. 

Dae  to  the  present  demand  for 

greater  income  from  Investments, 
on  account  of  higher  coat  of  living, 

we  offer — 

Colorado 
Municipal  Irrigation  Bonds 

Yielding  from  5!4  to  6% 
In  tb«  imMMum  Greeley  District  ol  Colorailoi 


Without  exoepifoB,  there  never  bet  been 

a  default  in  the  interest  or  principal  pay- 
ments on  Colorado  municipal  irrigation 
district  bond  issuea. 

Every  iactor  making  toward  the  sacceas 
of  Irtifatcd  Afficulture  soil,  climate*  act  too 
of  water  upon  land,  railroad  tranepaftatian 

and  population,  is  established. 

These  securities  have  been  purchased  by 
tnost  conacrvative  inveatora,  LUa  Inavianee 
Compeniee  end  Sevfngs  Banke,  many  of 

which  have  made  personal  investigation. 

We  would  be  glad  to  furnish  you  full 
deteile  and  aoggeetMne  upon  leqveet. 

for  OMnr  10246  B 


Farson9Son&  Co. 

MoImii  NtH  YSk%  jhsdk 
<<r  9tt  yean 

NEW  VOKK  CmCAGO 
ai  Broma  SlTMt  FbM  Nabofial  Bmak  BUm. 

in  «a  SiK>  nrA-v  vml  tnr  CtreaUf  tos^e  B, 
drvtnUng  C<Ji#«Ju  Mttnicipil  Inioi^  ~ 

N  niin»     ,  ......  

Ad'lrau  _  „  .,  

mat*   


6% 

First  Mortgage 

Irrigaticm  Cold  Boncis 

The  suifety  of  theae  bonds  in  assured  by 
the  fdlowinip  pfoviaiow  and  fadon: 

Dam    Kiitin  h  iitrnplcted. 

ConatnicticMi— liy  »  wimpany  whkh  has  built 

45  dams,  oo  one  of  wfakb  nas  ever  biled. 

Fertility  Asstmtl  hy  (11  pjvemment  reports, 
(i^  iUv  qiuility  Hixi  (quantity  production  ul 
oiijumit  property.  S«  i»uUir  Can-y  s  fuiuims  ini- 
gatiun  fann.  whicb  adjotax  on  two  sides. 
Transportation — ^Tbe  proprrty  h  inttmctod  by 
llie  Chicagtt  ii  Northwest  i  h  lur!  the  ChiCBfD^ 
Burlington  Sc  Qiiinry  Raiinrnds. 

Every  bond  issned,  in  addition  to  beiaf  a  find 

lien  on  the  entire  irrigation  plant  induding 
<Uuu,  CHtinl«.  clilclies,  etc.,  i.H  a  first  mortgage, 
tlinxij^li  {III-  I'  [■<l^it  of  water  purchasf  (>initnu't.s 
(to  tlte  uiiiotiiit  of  $1^  to  every  $100  of  bonds 
u»ited),  on  land  (with  mler  on  nrftwlly  Sflid 
to  IxiiiH-ti'l'-  <«i'ltl<'r< 

Dt^eriptivm  circular  cmttmung  oddiHottai 

Blake  &  Reeves 

34  Fine  Street     BANKERS    New  YofkOty 


1 


T1il9  in  the  tUI^  uf  a  new  book  just  pre- 
;       I  for  liivi'stom.    You  will  Snd  It  latoi^ 

tf<tin»,',  fipwsty  and  reiidiible. 

It  tells  you  how  to  riioi.M-  mi  (tivcxtment 
aroonlinK  to  your  psrticular  n««dH.  Some 
chapttra  are  ilt^roted  to  Hydro  Electrlr  Bonds. 

Thf!!««  lx>nds  yield  6  per  cfiit.  Th»'y  mm 
Haf<<  both  a«  to  principal  and  inti-rt  st. 

They  are  »»<">)r»*«l  hy  flrnt  tiiortK'aif  <'n 
water  powen*  wliirli  rHiiTiut  h<>  tlii|ili(-ikt4-<l. 
The  waU-r  power  alone  ts  wurtb  tiiorts  than 
the  inMue  of  bondn. 

The  liondii  are  invued  in  denomtnatlooa  o( 

^UMi— 1^,00— i\, 000. 

They  an;  Issuj-cI  Id  serial  form. 

A  ninktuK  fund  haw  li«>eu  provided  for,  of 
4%  of  the  total  aiDount  of  the  bonds  tl»ea 
••utMtandiiiic— this  fund  la  used  only  tavallra 

tlic  >>onil  iMsue. 

ThN  inter  xtliiK  bo«ik  ban  been  prepared  by 
.I.H.  <'nincr«>ti,  who  In  a  reeonrtiiMMl  authority 
'III  tlic  ((lu  ntiiiii  of  Investuent.  and  la  well 
knowii  to  tlu'  bankern  of  the  United  States— 
liaviti<  b<^4'ii  prominently  Itlentifled  with  the 
foufKiiog  and  upbuildinf;  of  two  of  Chicago's 
bmling  banks. 

Your  e«|»y  of  this  book  Is  waltteff  far  yoo- 
aeod  for  It  today.  { 16 ) 

CAMFRON  &  COMPANY 
a03  First  NatioMl  Buk  Bld«..  CHICACO.  OX. 
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INVESTMENTS 


''The  Text-Book  on  6% 

Reclamation  Bonds 


This  is  the  title  of  our  new  book,  based  on  i6  years  of 
experience  with  Drainage  and  Irrigation  Bonds.  It  is  a 
notable  production  a  veritable  text-book  on  farm  lien  secur- 
ities.   Ask  us  to  send  your  copy — just  from  the  press. 


Drainage  and  Irrigation  Bunds  have  attained  a 
high  place  with  a  well-informed  class  of  investors. 
Wc  have  thousands  of  customers  who  consider 
tliem  the  most  desirable  bonds  that  we  handle. 

Tlit-y  are  secured  by  first  liens  on  f^iH«l  farm 
land  —  sometimes  a  tbousand  farms.  And  the 
liens  rarely  exceed  one^lMinh  the  land's  value. 

They  are  additionally  serure<i  by  a  first  mort- 
gage on  all  the  property  in  vvhii  h  ihr  pro, fetls  "f 
the  bunds  arc  invested.  Thus  they  combine  cor- 
(Mifate  management  and  responsibility  with  farm 
lien  security. 

The  bonds  ;irr  for  ?ioo,  $;oo  .imt  ?i,coo,  mi  they 
appeal  to  small  investors  and  large.  The  maturi* 
ties  run  from  one  to  twenty  yeais,  so  one  may 
invest  for  any  time  that  he  chooses. 


The  inlrrc=t  r.itr  is  si\  j>rr  rrnt. 


'!csirabl«' 


rate  in  these  days  of  high  prices.  A  knowledge  of 
the  facts  regarding  these  ideal  securities  is  impor- 
tant to  every  investor. 

A  Wide  Choice 

Reilamalion  Ixinds  include  Drainage  and  irri- 
gation, and  they  offer  a  wide  chcnce  in  each.  Some 

are  bafi  'l  '>n  the  ric  h  Delta  I^nds  of  the  ^"Uth 
and  some  on  thr  n'<v  t  imxluctive  land.s  in  the  West. 

Some  are  Corporation  Bonds  secured  by  first 
liens  on  land  where  one  crop  will  often  pay  the 
whole  debt. 

Some  .Trr  ^Tl.I I  lii  i I m1  i  -in  -  w'n'rh  forrn,  as  <li> 
.Scho<:)l  bonds,  a  tax  lien  on  an  organized  distriit. 
Some  are  "Carey  Art"  Bonds,  where  the  State 
supervises  the  project. 

.Ml  arc  serial  bonds,  part  of  whiih  arc  paid  an- 
nually, so  the  security  constantly  increascsj.  As 
the  farmer  contrals  liis  own  water  supply,  the 
land  is  not  subject  to  crop  failures. 

Thev  \vh(<  know  the  farts,  as  told  in  our  l)Ook, 
"ill  find  it  bard  to  conceive  of  any  better  security. 


How  Selected 

Our  book  also  expiahis  our  extreme  care  in  select- 
ing thr  Rrrlam.Ttinn  Bonds  ih.Tt  w-  \nty.  Tt  nrsn^cs 
engineers  and  attorneys  of  national  fame  whom 
we  employ  to  investigate  jirojects. 

It  tells  how  water  sup[>ly,  rainfall  and  drainage 
area  are  determined  by  (lovernment  reo>rds.  W^^i 
how  soils  are  analyzed  so  wc  may  know  their  exat^  l 
fertility. 

It  tt  lts  how  we  krrp  in  torif  h  with  the  best  of 
these  projects.  How  an  officer  of  uur  Com[]any 
almost  oonataatly  tmvels  in  sections  where  land 
is  reclaimed.  And  how  we  are  thus  able  to  selert 
for  ovr  customers  the  cieam  of  these  securities. 

Wide  Ezperioice 

In  the  past  l6  years  we  have  l)(>ught  and  s<i!<l  7S 
•^fp.Tmte  pierr^  of  Drriinage  and  Irrigation  liond^. 
I  hi.s  hook  names  them  all.  No  investor  has  li*al 
a  dollar  throogh  default  in  interest  or  principal. 

W'e  are  very  large  purchasers  of  Rci  laniatioii 
liond-s  so  we  are  naturally  in  touch  with  ewry 
phase  of  thi«  subject. 

Our  wide  experience  and  accurate  knowledge 
make  our  book  of  <leiided  interest.  .■\iui  every 
investor  owes  to  himself  a  knowledge  uf  these 
facts.  Cut  out  this  eoupon  as  a  leminder  to  «sk  w 
to  maQ  this  book. 


AIm  New  York.  Bo«*an  aad  S 


•a  rranciaco 


Please  mail  roe  yuur  "Te«-Bg»»k«in  t/  i  Rec- 
lamation Bonds." 

Name   

CUy    _     

Stalf  M5 
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INVESTMENTS 


Safety  of  Principal 
and  Interest 

is  the  chief  consideration  in  the  purchase 
of  securities. 

Interest  yield  is  the  second. 

Assurance  of  safct)'  depends  largely  upon 
the  responsibility  of  the  investment  house 
— and  this  feature  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized. 

In  all  its  years  of  business  in  the  sale 
of  sound  securities,  this  house  has  never 
sold  a  bond  upon  which  the  payment  of 
cither  principal  or  interest  has  eixr  been 
delayed  a  single  day. 

One  feature  of  the  unusual  safety 
which  characterizes  all  of  the  invest- 
ments handled  by  this  house — munici- 
pal, public  utility,  irrigation  and  water 
works  bonds — is  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  two  latter  classes  are  doubly 
secured — 

First  by  the  usual  customar}'  and 
ample  liens,  and  second  by  the  guaran- 
tee of  the  American  Water  Works  & 
(luarantce  Company,  the  capital  and 
surplus  of  which  is  four  and  a  half 
million  dollars.  This  company  is  an 
operating,  owning  and  controlling  or- 
ganization which  has  been  in  business 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  guaran- 
tees the  securities  of  only  such  enterprises 
as  it  controls  and  operates. 

( >ur  interesting  book  on  guaranteed  water 
works  lx)nds  is  of  peculiar  value  to  large 
and  small  investors  alike.  Write  to-day 
for  it  to  Dept.  B. 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc. 

Investment  Bankers 

Bank  (or  Savinc*  Bldg..  PrfTSBURGH.  PA. 
CHICACO  PHtLA  DELPHI  A 


Three  important  things 
this  Company  offers  you : 

/ — A  Liberal  Interest  Rate. 

2 —  Absolute  Security, 

3 —  Your  Money  on  Demand  at  any 

time. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  nearly  ideal 
bvestment  for  idle  capital  or  savings. 

You  can  open  an  account  at  any  time — withdraw 
at  any  time,  without  notice — 

And  your  money  earns  5%  interest  for  every 
day  it  is  in  our  hands. 

This  Company  has  been  in  budness  for  1 4  years. 
It  is  strong,  conservative,  ably  managed. 

IV rile  to-day  for  the 

Booklet — you  will  be  interested. 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1046  Calvert  Building,  BAlUmore,  M<L 


{ 


D 


Wouid  You 
Buy  a  First  Mortgage 
on  Your  City 

if  it  paid  4^  to  6%  intereit? 

Municipal  and  Corporation  Bonds 
pay  this  rate  of  interest  and  inture 
absolute  security  of  principal  because 
each  bond  is  a  inortpage  on  the  prop- 
erty of  a  community  ur  corporation. 

Banks  buy  these  bonds  (many  buy 
them  of  us )  and  make  a  proHt  after 
paying  3  to  4  %  interest  to  their  de- 
positors. You  can  get  the  higher  rate 
of  interest  and  the  sainc  degree  of 
safety  by  buying  bonds  younelf. 

Write  for  our  Free  Booklet, 
"Bonds  and  How  to  Buy  Them.** 


OTIS  &  HOUGH 

I.NVKMT.MKNT  IIANKKRH 
•loo  (  I'YAIKM.A  ill.nci. 
(  I.KVKUaNIi.  iiIIKj 
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The  New  Farm 

and 

The  New  Fanner 

In  the  hands  of  the  modern.  pr<  sent-day  farmer,  acres  have  awumed  a  marked  StabDitjr  Ul 
value  and  a  decided  increase  in  varied  and  prolitable  production. 

The  same  wonderfvl  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  mercamile  business  methods  has 
also  come  to  the  farmer,  and  former  haphazard  ways,  uncheck*  d  wastes  and  slipshod  manage- 
ment  have  given  way  to  studied,  systematic  operation,  i'his  change  has  dune  great  things  for 
land  Tallies  and  has  placed  farm  security  at  the  head  of  investment  oppommities. 

Our  First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

secured  hv  farm  land  in  the  Great  Northwest — the  acknowledged  Bread  Basket  of  America — 
oBer  just  the  investment  you  are  looking  for. 

We  want  you  to  oorrespond  with  us  and  give  us  the  opportunity  to  send  to  you  our 
investment  litt. 


E8TABUSHB0  tOft    Ftfth    Street   South  esTASUSHSD 


Southern  Railway  Company 

Three-Year  5%  Notes 

DATED  FEB.  I,  1910  DUE  FEB.  1,  ItlS 

(i)   Direct  obligation  of  the  company,  taking  precedence  ove 
stocks  having  a  present  market  value  of  over  l7ixxx>,ooo. 

(3)  Surplus  after  all  fixed  charges  for  the  fiscal  year  1909 
amounted  to  over  seven  times  the  interest  on  this  issue. 

(3)  Pre-M-nt  earnings  are  showing  substantial  increases  ,  the  net 
income  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year  being 
over  1 1. 000,000  greater  than  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year. 

To  Tield  about  5^% 

Send  for  Circular  So.  SjS,  tUseriptivt  of  th»  abovt  issu€. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 

Capital.  g%¥    Navaf    YinnT  Sorplua  mmd 

$8,000,000  **■  ■  VrK  U»di»id.d  ProAto 

S2I.01J.024 

Fifth  Avenue  &  43d  Straei  28  Nmmq  SutmI  33  Lonbtfil  Str—i 

NwYevk  N«wY«ffk  Loado^E.C 
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THE 

CASH 

VALUE 

or  equity  in  a  property  over  and  above 
the  amount  of  the  bond  isaue  is  an 
rmportant  feature. 

Tlijs  point  ii  conqiicuous  in  die  new 
issue  of 

$1,760,000 
JOPLIN  &  PITTSBURG  RAILWAY  CO. 

FIRST  MORTGAGE 
SVbGOLO  BONDS 

part  of  which  we  offer  subject  to  prior 
sale  at  a 

Price  to  yield  about  5X%. 

There  is  a  cash  investment  in  this 
modern  electric  system  of  more  than 
^1,000,000  over  and  above  the  amount 
of  these  First  Moitsage  Bonds 

The  outstanding  bonds  are  issued  at 
the  unusually  low  rate  of  less  than 
S18,500  per  mile  of  main  track. 

This  company,  serving:  a  erovvmt: 
zinc  and  lead  miniiii:  region  wiili  its 
95  miles  of  well  constructed  and 
eftKifntlv  niaititamed  roadbed,  i>huwb 
net  t-arnin^s  sufficient  approximately 
to  pay  the  interest  charges  twice  over. 

Srnd  for  our  rirruUr  No.  267-W 
cxpUining  in  detail  this  new 
blue  of  first  moitgage  public 
utility  bondi. 

A.  G.  EDWARDS  &  SONS 

In  St.  Louis.  Mo . .  at  414  Olive  Street 

Alto  in  New  York  Citv  at  1  Wall  Street 


Vickers  &  Phelps 

24  Wall  Street 

Members  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange 
Inveatment  Broken 

Safei 


Our  list  of  R.  R.  goaranteed 
stocks  wUl  be  sent  on  request,  also 
our  list  of  bonds  listed  on  N.  Y. 
Stock  Eatcbange  legal  for^  trus- 
tees and  savings  banks  in  tbe 
States  of  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts and  G>nnecticut 

We  buy  and  sell  strictly  on 
commission  for  cash  and  are 
glad  to  be  consulted  on  invest^ 
ment  problems. 


For  tUusc  conscrvat ;vc-l\'  inclintci 
desirinj;  a  more  liberal  iucouic  hum 
;lirir  investments,  this  ts  an  excel- 
lent ir/pi)i  t  iin  i'\  . 

A  mortgage  SihuI  paying  ^'/io 
interest,  with  pri\  Ic^c  oi  conversion 
into  the  stock  of  a  high  grade  coal 

I  nip.paiu  on  o:  fn-r'nrt'  nuiTiin'Ty. 

Con vtn lent  dcnuniinatitins — $500 
— $1000 — or  multiples  thcreol. 

C' rn  ir  ;i  r   rn.f' ijrit  K's — on  Oct. 

1 .  I    ;ir  intervals  oi  six 

This  seni^l  qualuy  operates  as  a 
s:nk  lu:  [iMM  tor  the  protection  ol 

; lie  i'->undhoidc:-->. 

Engineer's  report  and  experienced 
!m  iker's  analysis,  with  full  partictt* 

!,ir^,  ^;  ri;  u;  iri    rr«;iir  st 

A.  J.  OREM  &  CO. 

•2  STATE  STREET      BOSTON.  MASS. 
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A  Safe  Investment 
A  Good  Income 

ThcM  are  the  two  points  the  investor  should 
look  for  before  purchasinf;  any  security. 

Our  experience  of  thirty-four  years  has 
convinced  us  that  this  combination  can  best 
be  obtained  by  an  investment  in  well  chosen 
Public  Utility  Bonds. 

We  have  made  a  study  of  this  class  of  se- 
curity for  years  and  we  can  offer  the  bonds  of 
various  Public  Service  Corporations  which 
we  have  investigated  thoroughly,  and  un- 
hesitatingly recommend  to  the  conservative 
investor,  at  prices  to  yield  better  than  S 
per  cent. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  our  booklet, 
"Public  Utility  Bonds  a^  Investments."  free 
of  cost  to  all  who  are  interested,  together  with 
circulars  describing  special  issues. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  634-J. 

E.  H.  ROLLINS  &  SONS 

John  Hanc4Kk  Bldg.,  Boston,  Ma.<u«. 
Hew  York     Chicago     Denver     San  Francisco 


First  Mortgage 

6%  Bonds 

'r«>tal  l)on(ls  authorizt-d  and  ciut.stantiin^, 
$580,000,00  Railroad,  real  cstatf  an<l  in<1u.s- 
trial  pro|)<.*rty,  valued  al  $1^.000.000.  J'rcs- 
i  nt  earnings  eight  times  l>ond  interest. 


Preferred,  cumulative,  participatinf  stock  to 
net  7.2%  to  7.8%  fully  participating  in  excess 
earnings  after  common  has  received  6%. 

I'tirlu  ulars  on  rrqunl. 

FIDELITY  BOND  &  MORTGAGE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
2  West  33d  St  (at  Filth  Ave.)       NEW  YORK 


.5%  Bonds. 


^  Ten  years  ago  the  average  investor 
was  satisfied  if  he  obtained  a  return 
of  from  3^  to  4  per  cent,  on  his  money, 
and  yet  to-day  there  is  a  growing  and 
insistent  demand  for  investment  securi- 
ties yielding  from  5  to  6  percent. 


^  In  ten  years  the  cost  of  living  has 
by  actual  statistics  increased  nearly  fifty 
per  cent.;  that  is  to  say,  the  value  of 
gold  has  depreciated  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  now  takes  a  dollar  and  a  half  to 
buy  as  much  food  or  clothing  as  one 
dollar  would  formerly  purchase. 


Q  To  apply  these  statistics  to  the  inves- 
tor,we  will  consider  the  case  of  a  man  who 
has  fifty  thousand  dollars  invested 
in  four  per  cent,  bonds  and  is  therefore 
annually  receiving  two  thousand  dollars 
in  interest.  When  he  made  the  invest- 
ment, two  thousand  dollars  may  have 
been  ample  for  his  needs,  but  two  thou- 
sand dollars  ten  years  ago  was  almost 
the  exact  equivalent  of  three  thousand 
dollars  at  the  present  time,  and  unless 
our  investor  has  been  able  to  increa.se 
the  amount  of  his  capital  he  often  finds 
himself  obliged  to  replace  his  four  per 
cent,  securities  with  others  yielding 
greater  return. 


^  We  own  and  are  offering  in  lots  to  suit 
the  purcha.ser  a  number  of  railroad,  equip- 
ment.guaranteed  irrigation  and  high-grade 
industrial  corporation  bonds  to  net  from 
4^  to  6  per  cent.  If  you  are  interested 
in  reinvesting  your  money  so  as  to 
obtain  a  better  interest  return,  we  should 
be  pleased  to  have  you  write  to  us. 

Send  for  Investment  List  No.  W.  5 

Alfred  Mestre  &  Co. 

BANKERS 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

52  Broadway  New  York 


In  writinK  to  advrrtitcrs  plcs»e  mrniion  Thi.  Woslo's  NVosk 


INVESTMENTS 


A  Guaranteed  Income 


WaONbr 


A  Pint  Mortgage  Bond 
to  Yield  5.20% 


By  a  company  whkh  has  been  in  operatioi'  f  n 
73  years  and  has  paid  dividends  on  its  capital 
stock  for  the  past  65  VCMI.  Tkm  net  earnings 
for  the  JMt  tevcn  yean  Im  mvenfed  over  ten 
time*  the  emoant  required  for  the  annuel 
inteieet  ebeige>  on  thcee  bonds. 

Distrimittating  investors  should  note  Ihise  facts: 

1.  In  Addition  to  above  Guarantee,  the  invest- 
ment to  eecu  red  by  a  first (eloeed)  moitgage 
upon  propcnies  of  demon^itratcd  values. 

2.  The  entire  issue  of  bonds  will  be  retired 
diroagh  the  epetatkm  of  e  ainkiag  fund. 

3.  The  terms  of  the  mortgage  inenre  every 

protection  to  the  investor. 

Dntriphve  etfttdmr  wiii    JVMf  «m  rtfuni. 


Pine  St. 


N«wYork 


69b  Preferred  Stocks 

cmd 

5%  Bonds 

We  offer  and  recommend  for  safe  investment  6% 

PRFFERRKD  STOCKS  and  5%  BOND.S  of  in- 
dependent Electric  Railway.  L4ghting  and  Power 
Companies  under  the  direct  management  of  o«r 

Organization. 
The  Com]mnies  are  conservatively  capitalized; 

They  are  long  established  in  proaperone  and 

growing  <«ections  of  tlie  Country; 

StalMlity  of  earnings  has  been  proven  through 
periads  of  genenl  bnainew  depteseion; 

The  strength  of  thb  earning  power  lies  in  the 
establi«hed  fact  that  the  patronage  of  rail- 
wavs  .ind  the  u—  of  Hghu  to  eceadilj  in> 

creasing. 

Being  largely  held  for  permanent  Investment 

tk<-  mark' t  v.i!u>:^  >>f  the  ••ecurittes  «•  not 

subject  to  extreme  iluctuattons. 
Our  Manual  W  sJiowing  earnings  and  expenses 
for  1909  of  30  independent  Companies  will  be  sent 
to  investors  upon  request,  and  we  will  be  glad  at 
all  times  to  give  qnolattons  on  the  seceritiea. 

STONE  &  WEBSTER 


The  Audit  Company 
of  lUinoift 

1439  Pfaftt  NAtkaal  Budi  BIdg. 


in  auditing  and 
Sjpitemnlizing  ^blie  Service 
Corporatmis 


C  W.  KNISELY,  C  P.  A. 


REFERENCES! 
I  €iejliny  Bond  Houses  dee  ling  in  Gas, 


The  Rafter  Farm  Mortgage  Co. 

HOLTON.  KANSAS 

FARM  f  ■  r  irtL  SEMI- 
LOANS  0  to  U  2  A>  ANNUAL 

NORTMEAST  KANSAS  SKURmB 

The  most  prospeNNis  dlvenlSsd  farmtuf  aeettoin 

in  the  worlil. 

Id  c  tir  fiirm  loan-  you  have  mem  than  fltOOS 
se<*uritv  for  every  |.'>C0  Invested. 

You 'receive  yetit  inieresM  semi -amwlly^Bo 

default*. 

Vuu  iinvi'  Mtvurity  on  impni«ed»  prt>'JnellveNeff<|i< 
e*^t  Kliii'-ii-'  furiii  !»ndM. 

Voij  L->'t  lh>-  hik-lx-'t  irilcn  st  whieh.  With  Balaiyf 
can  !<«>  pttid  and  the  principal  always  safe. 

We  furnish  Noftheast  Kansae  Pana  Loans  In  aay 
Amount. 

Wf  are  an  Incorporfttion  of    NortlK'n^t  Kan^ais 
Hankerii.    We  refer  to  auy  Itmik  lu  oar  section. 
We  personally  Innpect  ©a<  li  losn 
We  loan  only  on  perfeet  titles. 
We  do  not  loan  to  ezeeed  W  p 

of  the  serurlly. 

E«tat>li?«l)ed  over  'M  vesru. 

tncorporntf-d  umler  kanHan  Laws. 

CapitMl.  undivided  pntfltn  and  surplus  f75,000. 

[iidlvidael  responalblifty  of  stockholders  over 
i.<.i>oO,OM. 

We  weal  peraons  who  desire  a  safe,  eeoservetive 

investment  of  tbHr  money  u»  wvHe  ns. 


Tht  Rifter  hum  Mortfafe  Co.  tSUSSf 


The  R««d«r»'  Serrjce  ip»e»  inlortnatmn  sboot  inve«ment» 


^  J  .  -ci  by  Google 


High  Grade  Public  Utility  Bonds 

CTo  individuals  desiring  a  safe  and  conservative  investmoitt  combiniiic  long  term  and 
every  prospect  of  increase  in  value  as  well  as  steady  income,  we  recommend  the  flnt 
mortgage  5%  gold  bonds  of  the  Alton,  Granite  and  Su  Louis  Traction  Co. 

YIELD  5.20% 

€LThese  bonds  run  until  August  1st,  1944.  They  are  a  first  lien  on  that  ponion  of  the 
East  St.  Louis  and  Suburban  System  extending  from  East  St.  Louis  to  Alton,  and  to 
Mhchdi,  111.,  serving  15  growing  towns.  They  are  further  secured  by  a  general 
mortgage  oo  the  local  street  railway^,  eleciric  light  and  gas  plants  of  that  city,  the 
sysiein  embnchic  hi  all  61  miles  of  standard  dectrle  railway. 

CThe  Company  is  earning  and  paying  5%  divldenda  upon  its  preferred  stock,  and  a 
copy  of  the  annual  report  niay  be  had  upon  appllcadoo. 

CWe  shall  be  pleaaed  to  correspond  with  hivestors  about  this  attractive  Issue,  and  to 
furnish  an  details  as  to  eaminffi,  marketability,  seeurity  and  all  other  features. 


D.  R.  Francis 
T.  H.  Francis 
J.  D.  P.  Frand* 


FRANCIS,  3RO.  &  CO. 

(EstaMliNd  1877) 

214  N.  4th  Street 
St.  Loui$,  Mo. 


D.  R.  Fr«nclt,Jr. 
C.  H.  Hiemtfls 

J.  S.  Smith 


INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Among  our  current  oieringi  ii  a  FiM  Mort- 
gage bond  issue  of  a  traction  company  serving 
a  population  of  about  90,000  in  a  substantial, 
growing  c^.  ' 

This  company  has  a  demonstrated  earning 
capediy  equal  la  about  dme  timet  the  inieRit 

requirements  and  has  a  surplus  amounting  lo 
over  sixty  per  cent  of  the  total  bond  issue. 

The  mortgage  provides  for  a  1 0%  annua] 
linking  fund,  beginning  n  1913  and  running 
to  the  matnriljref  iheboMliiB  1925. 

The  management  is  in  the  iiands  of  people 
of  wel 


TheM  bonds  yieU  ft  net  Mm  ol 
SMon  tho  InvestBaaBt  at  oar  prieow 


Send  lor  ipeeU  ckcJu,  9m%  fal  detalk 


UWRENCE  BARNUBI  k  CO. 

BANKERS 

am 


Average  Earnings 

•a  «•  *««f«Md  slMha  fw  9DC  YEARS  «f 

21  Leftdbff  Ig  ^  ' 

MacArdnr  Bra*... 

I'nitHl  Suitew  8tMl  ttM 

AmrrfcAn  LocnmoUm.. .................. .IMS 

Anurican  Sii|r»r  .16>#l 

Am«'rirnii  Vnr  KoiinJry  .M.fB 

InlcnuiUarial  Uarxaticr  I6.6B 

AnarlCMi  Cotion  OU.   .  ..  .  1&.81 

American  Smdiing  nM 

Nsdonal  BIw-nIt  lC4g 

V*.  Car.  (  hrnilcaJ  ,  

American  H«->-!  Sugir,,.,.        - ,  WW 

Ilallwur  St.-i  I  S[,g..,.  tt.tO 

General  rhemkal  11.94 

PrcMiol  SUvl  Car    11  17 

American  Ag.  ChfTiiical  10  SB 

Ititemational  Sti^m  f*amp  9M 

National  haui    9M 

Republic  Iron  ml  Scail..,  Ml 

Amprlran  Woolcil  „   tk0 

CVntnU  Leather.     9M 

forn  Producta   7  90 

We  have  prepaml  a  bookJet  treating  the  affairs 
of  the  above  oompanies.  sbowinf  the  oonparatiTe 

investment  values  of  their  praerred  storks  nnd 
their  ctjniparntive  market  prioea.  We  alw  luive  a 
MMH'ial  r-in-iilar  of  the  IVrfetied  Stock  whicb  mekei 
the  best  .^khowii^ir. 

Free  on  rr'i>t>.ft  ('irridar  103  A. 

BIG£LO\V  &  COMPANY 

BANiCER5 

49  Wan  Street  Nmt  Yoik 


Ihe  Basdeis^  Sarties       iafasautioB  aboet 


^  kj     d  by  Google 


INVESTMENTS 


STOCK  THAT  PAYS 


A  PREFERRED  5  PER  CENT. 
DIVIDEND  PAYING  STOCK 

TwrllU  ^mmwfHj  «>M«^  pmU  AprV  I,  l»t« 


This  Coopuy  <lerl«cft  lu  Incuox  frum  lJ>«  puUi\ 
utd  (io««r  to 


TWENTY  CITIES  AND  TOWNS 

(>r|f^L«d  tA  1904  thv  Com^Majr  )ua  developed  rapfrlly  Ukd  during  Um 
ytm  caalte4  Dec  p.  1909.  cuMd 

16  2-3  PER  CENT. 

on  the  Ifpo/yg)  ivelerred  «hAr««  oQt«&n<1laf .  ajmI  tlw  haUncg  mulBfalc, 
tn  that  year,  allcr  pajrmcal     tb*  pr«4eiT«d  MKk  dl-vidcnd.  unouatod  to 

5.55  PER  CENT. 

am  tke  |*joao^eo  outnaiwliaK  umuum*  ihkm. 


The  uniunJ  tlurn  w«  aot  Umlt«<i  In  «  ;  per 
cntttlnl  to  tlurt  r' 


]ua11>  with  thr  CutnmiMl  ftV^k  in  any  furtlkcT  dtetlibutloa 
oi  f-«/tiin(t  after  the  vonimon  ctnck  faai  recnveit  ix%  ^  pvr  erne  diridrDd. 

like  Comivany  •  urninfl  have   tncreurd  Me^ilily   fn^B  rr-u  to  >«ar 
UDountlii^  !■  the  put  tiir«<  ytxn  to  a  Ktln  of  n  P<r  (rnt.    Pr^Mfxct*  (or 
furtlwr  incrrmac  wcr«  Br»ri  niorr  favorable  than  at  ihr  pre»rttt  time. 
WB  Wntl  Ikis  Mock  to  field  a  pment  tncomc  of 

6.25  PER  CENT 

wtth  cacrll«tit  proapcctt  of  litcrvaaiac  rvtunta.  Thr  tmoa  of  avr  o0«t 
prarMc  (or  a  Boaut  of  cenmaa  RrKk  to  ati-owify  eack  talt  l>»ci«fi»« 
(he  Iwi  nui  Mcurc*  •ddMoasl  par  ralac  ot  Mock  ui4  •  (uod  i»uap«N.t 
of  extra  dlrklcfKia. 

Wrto  «M  S,w(1*l  CIrculw  !«•.  «. 


A.  H.  BICKMORE  &  CO^  Bankers*  30  Pine  St,  New  York 


Doubly  Secured  Certificates 

Thin  bank  fumUbes  C>rtiflc«t«a  yielding 
f>%  p4>r  annuni.  pmvable  semi  annually,  by 
attarhed  rouponji.  ^beite  C'ertiH<-at<>i«  are  »e- 
rured  by  First  MoniOMC^''  prtxlticlive  Ml»- 
nisaippi  IU>al  EBtatr  worth  at  Ipawt  twire  the 
oblifration.  and  aUu  by  the  f^arant««  uf  th« 
Bank,  thus  affording  double  (security. 
\yrH*  for  ItookUl  "H" 

CENTURY  BANKING  CO. 

JACKSON.  MISS. 

OomMjt  Steurtd  CsrUflemlti 


CapiUl  $1 ,000,000     Sorphu  $2,500,000 

The  Baltimore  Trust 
Company 

Baltlmor*.  Md. 

Offers  to  investors  desiring  a  profitable 
return  on  their  money  a  limited  amount 
of  First  Mortgage  bonds,  secured  by 
city  real  estate  of  established  character. 


'Ji;io°Vo'',iS!J -TvItffH*  BONDS  OF  OUR  COUNTRY 


Vour  prinrlpal  alwayx  safe,  and  your  Interent  (laid  to  the  day.  Make  yotir  purchase  of  a  Imrg«,  BtrODf 
Kank,  that  nao  never  made  a  Iohh  fur  itn  clientn.  A  few  of  the  issiieM  we  own  and  offer:  9400,000, 
Mahoninic  County :  |I7.'>.000  Toledo  and  t'oliirabus,  Ohio,  and  llfty  other  isiiuea,  all  dMirable  aod  aafr. 

:tn"l  priocH  reaitonable.  Your  rftpie-^t  f<jrb«>oklet  with  price.*  does  not  dblltrate  vmi  to  buy— write  forittudax. 

i"h,'':;i«  b:"4.  the  new  first  NATIONAL  BANK.  Dept.  B.  Columbus.  6. 


Kor  15  vran  wx  hav*  l<««a  paytav  oar  c— li  ii  i 

the  lii^Kcal  irtanw  riiai>nii«  mwk 


mcthulk    h'kn  atoncaaa  laaM  at  laoo  aad  «p 
which       CM  fcoaiiacaa  aAcr  Ik*  mam  Ihaiaagt 
«Ml  til  I  i^pHn    rtmm       Im  Umm  UM  »•  nla 
-  CtfUficaU*  of  Dcpoatt  ilae  tm  aviagkmtnra 


PERKINS  »  CO.tawrcncc  X" 


The  Readers'  Service 

Gives  Information  to  Investors 


Increased  cost  of  living  has  forced  the  investor  to  seek  a  higher 
return  on  his  money.  To  meet  this  we  have  prepared  a  carefully 
selected  list  of  bonds  yielding  the  highest  rate  consistent  v^ith  safety 

IV rite  for  special  circular 

CHISHOLM   6  CHAPMAN 

BANKERS 
Mmmbtrt  N9tu  York  Stock  Exettmgm 


71  Broftdway.  NEW  YORK 


75  Sut«  Str«^  BOSTON 


Tbr  Readert*  Sernce  givrt  ininnnjtioa  iboui  inTefttnrcut 


v.oogle 


I N  VESTMENTS 


"yHE  bonds  2uid  stocks  of  carefully  selected  Gas  and 
Electric  companies  in  growing  Western  Cities  are  in 
our  opinion  among  the  most  attractive  investment  securi- 
ties now  offered.  Our  reasons  will  be  given  upon  request 
with  particulars  of  several  investments  of  this  class  which 
we  consider  of  exceptional  merit. 

WILUAM  P.  BONBRIGHT  &  COMPANY 

BANKERS 
Memb«n  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

LONDON  NEW  YORK 

16  George  Street.  Mansion  House,  E.  C  24  Broad  Street 


COLORAOO  SPRINGS 
Colorado 


SAFE  INVESTMENT 


Municipal  Bonds 

of  the  Great  Middle  West 

arc  thr  safeal  and  moat  deairable  of 
all  invrMmrnU,  b^tns  secured  by 
(axe*  levied  on  all  the  real  and  pcr- 
•onal  property  of  eatabliaked  com- 
munities. Thta  daas  oi  aecuntiea 
pay  I  from 

AVz  to  5%  Net 

We  buy  outright,  only  after  careful 
invettisation,  entire  issue*  and  *ell 
I  hem  in  amounla  to  suit  larre  and 
small  inveatora. 

Oar  '^fe  InTestDMot"  Bock 

tell*  in  plain  lanKuace  WHAT  Bonds 
we  offer,  WH^  tney  are  sound  securi- 
ties and  HOW  our  Service  aids  you 
in  selectins  and  arranaini  wise  in- 
vestments.   Write  for  this  today. 

SPITZER  «  COMPANY 

4  ^^Mtrr  lll<l(..  T-IMu.  O. 
4(eKarrTUI  .>«ll.m.l  Hask  I  hl«*f« 

4  lliiMor  Bask  HMt.,  Nr«  lart  CUf 
.'  i>i/  /  /#;/ 

OUaU  ■■■kipal  Bm4  U*»»  la  lbs  VTsM.' 


5PITZER  6  CO. Bonds 


Our  Seattle 

7% 
Mortgages 

are  secured  by  improved  income- 
bearing  substantial  property  in  estab- 
lished districts.  For  ten  years,  these 
mortgages  have  satisfied  careful,  con- 
servative investors.  There  has  never 
been  a  day's  delay  in  payment  of  in- 
terest or  principal  when  due. 
COn  this  record,  we  offer  3^011  our 
services. 

Cl-^t  us  send  you  our  illustrated 
Mortgage  Booklet 

Joseph  E.  Thomas  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Seattle's  Leading  Mortgage  Brokers 
109  Cherry  Street,        SEATTLE,  WASH. 


"American  Securities'' 

Under  the  abt>ve  title  wc  have  issued  a  t>ooklet  on  the  usajjes  of  the  New  York  Slock 
Kxchange.  the  manner  of  trading,  forms  of  securities,  the  daily  settlement,  etc.,  together 
with  a  detailed  description  of  the  various  forms  of  bonds  commonly  dealt  in,  as  well  as 
statistical  data  with  reference  to  the  banking  system  of  the  United  States,  exports  of 
gold,  foreign  exchange,  etc., etc.,  which  we  will  be  glad  to  send  to  any  address  upon  request. 


Harris.  Winthrop  &  Co. 


3  The  Rookery 
Chicago 


24  Throgmorton  StrMt 
LoiMlon,  E.  C 


Equitable  Building 
Pari* 


IS  Wall  Street 
New  York 


The  RAtdcn*  9>rTice  ftivet  inforiDanon  about  iDTnuaentt 


y  Google 

J 


1 


^  In  tkia  Department  we  (hall 
^  coniidcr  Lute,  Fire,  Acci- 
dent. Burglary,  and  other 
dauea  oi  Iniurance, 

Reader*  ara  invited  to  write 
for  advice  on  specific  (ubiect* 
and  al«o  lo  (utgest  lines  along 
which  ihey  wish  ua  to  give 
general  Insurance  informa- 
tion. 

Address  Insurance  Dept.,  The 
World's  Work.  New  York  Qty 


165.— Illinois.  Q.  I  hold  a  gold-bond  policy 
in  a  mutual  company  which  costs  me  $65  per  $1,000  of 
insurance.  I  think  the  policy  perfectly  good,  but  cir- 
cumstances have  arisen  which  make  me  want  more 
protection  in  case  of  death,  and  I  am  willing  to  give  up 
some  of  the  investment  value,  etc.,  in  my  policy  to  get 
it.  What  should  I  do  about  it?  I  have  earned  this 
policy  for  five  years,  and  am  now  thirty-three  years  old. 

A.  In  all  cases  where  a  policyholder  of  a  strong 
company  figures  out  that  he  wants  a  lower-priced  |»licy, 
we  would  advise  him  to  take  the  proposition  up  with 
the  same  agent  who  sold  him  the  policy,  or  with  the 
head  office  of  the  company.  Get  specific  facti  as  to  the 
basis  on  which  a  change  can  be  made.  When  these 
facts  are  at  hand,  take  the  exchange  under  advisement, 
and  get  the  best  advice  from  outside  that  vou  can  get. 

In  your  case,  the  companv  is  solid,  and  its  treatment 
of  its  policyholders  is  not  illiberal.  You  can  make  an 
exchange  if  you  like.  Under  the  circumstances,  take 
the  matter  up  with  them,  asking  specifically  for  the 
terms  ujwn  which  you  can  exchange  from  the  high- 
riied  jwlicy  into  a  twenly-year  onlinar)'  life  policy, 
f,  for  any  reason,  j-ou  are  not  satisfied  with  their  prop- 
osition, drop  the  p*ilicy  and  change  into  another 
oimpany.  This  may  l>e  done  without  much  loss  in 
this  cla.vs  of  {Mjlicy  in  any  year  up  to  the  seventh. 


r, 


166.— Speclal.  Q.  I  have  Ix-en  urged  to  take 
out  a  life  insurance  jxjlicy  with  a  small  company  founded 
in  the  West  in  1906.  The  main  argument  is  that  they 
offer  a  total  disability  benefit  in  addition  to  the  life 
insurance,  with  no  increase  in  the  rates  as  compared 
with  other  participating  cum|>anies.  Would  you  take 
it  ?  Are  there  any  other  companies  that  have  any 
benefits  for  I0t.1l  di*abilily? 

A.  We  should  not  advise  placing  so  important  a 
matter  as  life  insurance  in  a  com|>any  whose  sole 
rrctimmendation  is  that  it  offers  a\^i  a  total  disability 
l>enefit.  If  the  company  were  a  well-established  and 
jK-rfcitlv  safe  institution  there  would  be  s«>me  good 
reason  /or  considering  the  matter,  but  as  it  is  we  advise 
you  to  leave  it  alone.  ' 

Life  insurance  is  a  continuous  contract,  and  it  is 
important  to  get  into  one  of  the  l>est  companies,  because 
you  cannot  draw  out  at  any  time  you  like  without  sac- 
rificing a  giMMi  deal.  Accident  and  <lisability  insur- 
ance, on  the  contrary,  is  generally  carrie<l  under  a  one- 
year  contract,  and  you  can  change  at  the  end  of  any 
year  without  giving  up  much.  The  two  are  so  very 
different  that  it  is  ni>t  usually  wise  to  mix  them. 

There  are  a  grrat  many  r«jm|>anies  that  write  life 
insurance  with  a  disability  clause.  A  few  of  them  are 
listed  at  ran<lom,  without  an  attempt  to  classify  them 
as  to  strength: 

West  Coast  I  jfe  Founded  1906 

Security  Life  L  Anouity  of  N.  C.   .    .        "  1901 


V^-Vr         /    ■  HOME  PROTECTIOhL 

"   ~"    ~  fill 

Southern  Life   Founded  iqo^ 

Roval  Union  Mutual   "  1886 

Refiancc  Life    "  1903 

St.  Louis  National   "  IQO? 

Travelers'  Insurance  Company  ...  "  1863 

West^rri  Union  Uk,  etc   "  1906 

The  provisions  vary.  If  you  are  interested  enough, 
ask  these  companies  for  sample  policies  showing  the 
disability  clauses. 

i67.t— Amateuk.  Q.  I  do  not  know  an>-thing 
about  insurance  companies,  but  now  desire  to  take  out 
some  protection.  Are  all  the  old  companies  all  right? 
An  agent  tells  me  that  if  I  take  a  policy  with  any  life 
insurance  company  that  has  been  twenty  years  in  busi- 
ness I  cannot  make  a  mistake. 

A,  Your  agent's  rule-of -thumb  is  not  much  good. 
Five  yeau  ^o,  it  might  have  landed  you  as  a  (mIxcv- 
holder  of,  for  instance,  the  Mutual  Reserve  Life, 
now  bankrupt  and  a  melancholy  spectacle  at  that. 
Again,  we  have  in  mind  a  company  in  the  Middle  West 
that  has  b^n  doing  business  for  thirty  years  on  prin- 
ciples that  are  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  bring  it  to 
grief.  It  (s  very  well-known,  but  the  insuranc-e  worid 
figures  thar  it  cannot  last  on  its  present  plan  very  many 
years,  more. 

If  ^u  make  the  rule  read  "any  old-line  life  insur- 
ance company  with  a  twenty-jrar  record,"  you  cannot 
go  far  wrong,  but  even  between  these  there  is  con- 
siderable range  of  quality  and  strength. 

166. — Burnt  Out.  Q.  I  have  to  take  out  a  policy 
for  fire  pruiection  on  a  new  house  I  am  building,  largely 
with  the  proceeds  of  a  fire-insurance  policy.  I  want 
to  change  my  company,  because  I  had  to  go  to  law  to 
collect,  on  what  seemed  to  me  a  perfectly  straight  propo- 
sition. 5>ome  time  ago,  I  htrard  of  a  company  that  paid 
out  eleven  millions  of  dollars  in  the  San  Francisco  earth- 
qu.'ike,  when  its  wealth  was  only  seven  millions.  Was 
there  such  a  company,  and  how  did  it  do  it?  Is  it  a 
good  company  now,  after  all  that  loss? 

A.  You  prolwbly  refer  to  the  Fireman's  Fund 
Insurance  Company  of  San  Francisco.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  i()o6  its  assets  were  less  than  $8,000,000,  atnl  it 
did  meet  a  loss  of  nearly  $11,000,000  in  the  5%an  Fran- 
cisco fire.  It  did  it  by  clever  financial  arran^ment, 
and  by  calling  upon  its  stockholders  for  money  in  large 
amounts.  It  wiped  out  the  value  of  stock  for  the  time 
being,  but  the  value  came  back,  and  the  stock  is  now 
worth  close  to  350. 

The  company  is  all  right  now.  It  is  not,  probably, 
either  the  largest,  the  strongest  or  the  safest  in  the 
country,  but  it  is  a  good  solid  concern,  careful  in  its 
selection  of  risks,  and  generally  known  as  fair  in  it* 
treatment  of  policyholders. 
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INSURANCE 


Could  They 

the 
Home? 


They  could, 

if  you  will  arrange  now 
to  have  your  wife  re- 
ceive, after  your  death,  a 
Regular 
Monthly  Income 
as   long   as    she  lives. 


The  Prudential 

Monthly  Income  Policy 

provides  a  fixed,  guaranteed,  monthly  income  for  your  wife  and 
family.   The  strength  of  The  Prudential  is  back  of  this  plan. 

Before  you  arc  an  hour  older, write  us  about  The  Prudential  Monthly  Income  Policy. 


The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Incorporated  ma  m  Stock  CocnpuiT  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN.  Prnt.        Horn*  Offic«.  NEWARK.  N.  J. 


The  Prudential  Monthly  Income  Policy  is  the  widow  s  policy,  the  home  policy,  tl 
family  policy,  and  if  everything  else  should  fail,  it  comes  to  the  rescue  and  gives  to  tl- 
widow  a  never-failing  source  of  support.  No  plan  for  the  support  and  protection  of  tl 
widow,  the  daughter,  the  son,  or  other  dependent  has  ever  been  devised,  that  is  i 
perfect  in  all  its  features.    Fill  out  coupon  and  mail  now. 
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INSURANCE 


ACCEPT  THIS^ 
MAGAZINE 
IF  WE  SEND 
IT  FREE  3 


Do  you  want  to 

know  rhe  facts  about 
investment »— how  to 
pick  the  good  from  the  bad  —  how  and 
whrrc  tu  pUrc  yuur  money  to  enjoy  absolute  Mfrty 
— where  it  will  earn  you  the  hlehesl  interest?  In  ihort 
—do  y(>u  want  to  be  i  tucccnful  inveitor?  Then  send 
 li>4lay  for 

The  Investors'  Magazine — 


The  nu^aiine  that  conuint  jiixt  the  real  invettmenl 
information  you  liave  lung  been  looking  for — the  kind 
thai  it  worth  dollars  to  you. 

We  gladly  send  you  this  nuKazinc  without  a 
|>enny  o(  cost.  It  covets  the  real  Investment  field — 
•hows  you  all  the  points  you  must  know  tu  intcllii;ent1y 
invest.  And  vou'll  eniny  rrading  The  Investors'  Maga- 
zine too— asKle  from  tne  good  solid  investment  advice  it 
givesyou. 

Tne  Investors'  Maeasioe  is  issued  every  two  weeks 
— «ach  Dumber  is  hrimtul— litcralljr  crammed  with  the 
very  cream  of  investment  information — condensed  down 
especially  fur  ihr  b<i«v  buiiincsn  man. 

WUI  >ouarccvt  thU  inat(a'^»r       fhrrc  nhootht  hrr^ — «ftbu>it 


aayoijlirilioo  wh^lrxTf  Thrn  right  Dnw.  put  vcxir  naniraii<l  a'ltlmt 
on  *  |>«t*I  to  us  »n.1  the  bnt  lnre»imrn«  Inftjrn.jtloo  .>f  r<i<^  b 
y<iun  I  trr.    t«o  It  nnw.  th  «  \rry  lUy.     thr  r  liti'  n  i\  lnuiird. 
S.  W.  SlTMU  A  Co..  (Inc.)  D«pt.  A.  Chicago.  Ills. 


8% 


8% 


DIVIDENDS 

paid  fn)m  first  war's  earnings  of 
1 2%  net.  Quarterly  dividend  of 
2%  paid  April  ist.  Company 
drab  in  Fann  Mortgages  exclu- 
sivcly.  Over  f)o  Bankers  arc 
.Shareholders.  15  Bankers  as 
Directors.    Shares,  $12.50. 

Writf  lor  Booklet  **  M'  " 

TEXAS  LOAN  ft  GUARANTY  CO. 

HouatoB.  T«XM 


896 


8% 


Security  is  the  chief  charaaeristic  of  the 
First  Farm  Mortgages  furnished  by  this 
Company.  Our  experience  of  iwcnty-six 
yrart  enables  us  to  determine  values  and 
titles  with  unquestioned  accuracy.  Thesr 
Mort{{agc8  yield  5i°t}  and  6%  per  annum. 

bfFrile  for  BooUrt  "G." 
lNDER  &  CO..  Grand  Forlu,  N.  D. 
Minn— poli«,  Minn. 


" wd  upr 


This  May 
Happen  to  You 
To-morrow 


You  can't  tell  how  toon 
you  may  fall  ill  or  meet 
with  an  accident  which 
will  render  you   unfit  for 
work   and   interfere  with 
your  earning  capacity  for  a  long  period. 

If  insured  against  the  consequences  o£ 
such  an  event  so  far  as  your  income  is  cod- 
cemed«  you  need  not  worry.  But  if  you 
are  not,  you  are  not  dobg  your  duty  to 
yourself  or  those  dependent  upon  you  until 
you  have  considered  the  matter  seriously 
and  acted  decisively. 

This  company  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
strongest  institutions  of  its  kind.  It  has  ac^ 
cident  and  illness  insurance  policies  that  will 
provide  you  with  a  steacJy  and  ample  income 
if  you  are  incapacitated. 

The  cost  of  our  insurance  is  so  low  that 
any  man  or  woman  on  wages  or  salary  can 
atford  it  and  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it 
Write  to-day  for  our  interesting  booklet, 
"How  to  Insure  Your  Income," 
which  gives  full  particulars. 

Empire  State  Surety  Co. 

84  WilUam  Street,  New  York 
Officta  im  all  important  citim* 
Aeentt  Wanted  Evaywiies* 

TTte only  Com^ny  u-titinicSutftx.  FidfUty  and 
Court  Hondt,  and  lauing  Atiinu/<uturerj' , 
Conlt artorj'.  Marine,  Fmployfit'  and  Public 
Ltability,  Landlords'  Urneral  l.tahilil*. 
valor  Liabtlily.  Tfams'  J.tahilit\.  iht-nm' 
Contingent  LtabililY,  Stfam  Bmlft,  (Jmeral 
Diiahihty,  Half  Olau,  fionk,  A'fstdenre  and 
Mmantilit  Jiurftory.  Sfrinktrr  l^akagt, 
/^  ym  ianj',  DentiiU'  and  Vruggutt'  Ltubthty. 

CAPfFAL        ....  $500,000 
WplM  and  Rncnrc  to  Polkyboldm  (mr  \\.t 
Fill  out  and  rmtum  coupon  or  tmnd  potlal 


PlnaetmdnM  ike  booklet..  "HowIdIm« 
Tout  locoac,    per  maix. 
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INVESTMENTS 


The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  United  States 

N£W  YORK.  FEBRUARY  19.  1910. 

7D  POUCYHOLDERS: 

The  bllowim  qmepM  of  the  AauJ  SmmmhI.  m  of  December  31.  1909.  k  Mbnilled  ht  your 
ioiocDMboB: 

1909  1908 

TOTAL  ASSETS  $486,109,637.%  $472,339,508.83 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES  400337.31&66  39I.072.04L93 

Collating oi  insurance  Fuod  $393^.556.00  aod  $7.6)  3.760.66 
of  mucelbiieoiM  liabilitiet  (or  1909. 

The  Insurance  F-  un  !  MMtfi  (uturr  preiohMM  Md  WiefCal)  will  ftf 

all  oulfl.mding  policies  a«  thry  mature. 

TOTAL  SUKPLUS  65^72,319.30  81.267.460  90 

WUi^  M  bcreaaai  aunker  ol  metunties  ol  DderreJ  DividetxJ 
PoGcMi  dw  Mm  DW  m  6mm  decreMe. 

NEW  INSUR  ANCT  PAID  FOR  (mduding  «iUUom$3jB52.I43XM> 

m  I909  and$3.>40.62l.00in  I XKH)  110.943,016.00  91,262.101.00 

Thi«  u  an  increase  lot  the  veer  oi  2 14  pei  cent.,  and  was  secuted 
•I  •  l»wer  espoNe  rabo  thu  k  1906. 

INCREASE  IN  OUTSTANDING  INSURANCE  IN  1909  tfifBAWM 

COMPARED  WITH  A  DECREASE  IN  190S  .     .     .  13^7^14.00 

Aa  Mill  ■■<  of  $22,517.253j00  m  cempMwi  widi  1908. 

FIRST  YEAR  CASH  PREMIUMS  (cicliidii«  m  eddiiions)              3,774321.27  •2.724.976.59 

This  IS  an  increase  of  38';  per  cent,  as  compared  wiib  1906. 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  PAID  TO  POUCYHOLDERS      -      -        51.716.579  04  47.861.542.69 

DEATH  BENEFITS  2a  1023 16.67  20324,002.65 

97  pet  cent,  of  ell  Death  Claima  m  AnMice  were  paid  within 
<iiie  day  after  procii  «l  deA  wm  raeciml. 

ENDOWMENTS  6.3213S4.4I  4330.170.10 

ANNUITIES.  SURRENDER  VALUES  AND  OTHER 

BENEFITS  I5j663.66SM  H.M63S4.I6 

DIVIDENDS  TO  POUCYHOLDERS     .      .      -      -        9.609.040.06  8^011.015.76 

I9l0dividends  to  Policyholders  will  appiMUMle^l  I.O0O.00OX)O. 

DIVIDENDS  TO  STOCKHOLDERS                                             7.000iX)  7.000.00 

Thu  ii  the  mazimuiD  annual  dividend  that  stockholder*  can 
mve  under  die  Society  t  Oierter. 

OUTSTANDING  LOANS  TO  POUCYHOLDERS      .     -      59.954.933.10  57.033355.26 

EARNINGS  FROM  INTEREST.AND  RENTS     •     .      -       21.074.013.95  20.636,405.61 

OUTSTANDING  LOANS  ON  REAL  ESTATE  MORTGAGES       97.532,646il3  97370.767.22 

TOTAL  EXPENSES,  including  Comininoni  end  Teaea       •      .        ia438.729.64  9.758.447.46 

The  average  gross  rate  oi  interest  realized  during  1909  amounted  to  4.50  per  cent.,  as  against  4.43  per 
cent  in  1906.  4.39  per  cent,  in  1907.  4.26  per  cent  in  1906.  4.03  per  cent  in  1905.  end  3.90  per  cent,  in  1904. 

The  condition  oi  your  Society  is  constantly  improving.    The  growth  oi  new  bustneu  at  a  reduced  expense 
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INSURANCE 


Don't  Play  with  Fire 

A COMMON  caution  to  children  but  also  good  for  grown  men  and  women. 
You  arc  playing  with  fire  when  you  insure  your  property  without  carefully 
selecting  the  company  which  promises  to  protect  you  against  loss.  Companies 
ditfer  just  like  individuals.    Why  take  chances  when,  at  no  extra  cost,  safety  can 
be  had  by  simply  saying  to  your  agent  when  your  insurance  expires,  "Get  me  a 
policy  in  the  Hartford." 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  is  the  best  known  of  all  the  fire 
insurance  ccMnpanies  in  America.  For  a  century  it  has  promptly  paid  every  loss, 
the  aggregate  now  amounting  to  more  than  $130,000,000.  Its  reputation  for 
fairness  is  unexcelled.  Its  resources  are  never  in  danger  from  the  hidden  rocks  of 
stock  speculation,  because  invested  only  in  the  safest  securities.  One  hundred  years 
of  life  and  growth  have  demonstrated  its  able  management  and  unshaken  stabili^. 
You  are  not  playing  with  Ere  when  you 

ASK  FOR  THE  HARTFORD 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you  a  Hartford  Policy 
STATEMENT  JANUARY  Itl,  1910. 

,  Capital,             .....  $  2,000,000.00 

  Liabilities.              .....  14,321,953.11 

f*-^^^^^^5^^P        Am«U,   23,035.700.61 

^^^mmOf^iS^          Surpiiu  for  Policy-holder*.         .          .         .  8,713,747.50 


The  Tools  for  Saving  the  Lives  of  Trees 

Include  specially  trained  heads  ami  hands  as  wi  ll  as  instruments  made  <if  slet  l.  Anylxxly  can  buy  a  tuo1-cbe«t. 
Lilt  it  ref4uirc»  patirnt  study  and  ai  lual  expe  rience  under  expert  prattitioners  to  ht  a  man  for  using  the  tools 
in  a  manner  that  will  »avc  tree  life,  ik-auttful  and  healthy  trees  arc  a  matter  of  nut  only  a  box  o(  tools,  but 
aIm)  til  --killful  tre.itmrnt  and  careful  uttt  iuii .tj  ujHin  the  part  of  real  experts. 

The  Davey  Tree  Experts  Are  Thoroughly  Trained — 

Trained  In  theory  ami  {irmci  ice.  under  ihctllret  tiotiof  John  Davcy,  the  "Father  of  Tree  Surgery."  In  the  Davey  Institute  of  TrM 
*iurKcry.  They  have  bad  » lile  actual  experirm  e  In  all  iwrt*  <>l  the  country,  and  are  now  u(>eralinir  In  the  northern  half  of  the 
I'nAcd  State*,  from  the  Missouri  Valley  ra«tward.  and  llieir  »ervice»  are  availahle  to  treeovmeri  In  that  portion  of  the  country, 
••■ew  life  la  Old  Trees,"  >>y  J.  Horace  McFarland,  ju«t  out.  Free  to  tree  owner*,  on  applica* 
tiwi.  When  you  write,  tril  ui  bow  many  treea  you  have,  what  kinda,  whete  located,  etc 

THE  DAVEY  THEE  EXPERT  COMPANY,  Inc..  165  Walnut  St.,  KENT,  OHIO 

Kfprriemunt'rs  iw  htftitpal  Ciiiet  frum  thr  Tlmouii  Vatlty  Latth-atJ  to  iht  tlllantu 
fO»f  allng  di*  IHvay  bminila  ul  Tr««  SurBvry  .  Furm^rly  Callnl  til,  tHvay  .School  of  Prsfllcal  Furaatrri 
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INSURANCE 


Annual  Policy-Dividends  Guaranteed  by  the 
POSTAL  UFE-INSURANCE  COMPAN  Y  and 
^nthe  Usual  Contingent  Dividends  Paid  Besides 

C/     The  Postal  Life  SAVES  for  Policyholders  where  others 

SPEND:  it  GUARANTEES  where  others  ESTIMATE 


Timely  Talk  on  a 

Vital  Subject 

SCENE:  TomGe0dwin'snew{mort- 
gaged)  kmt.  TiME,  8:30  P.  U. 

SPARKS:    {Who  hat  inpp^i 

in  with  Mrs.  S.  to  call  on  the 
"nnUyweds,"  Tom  and  Lucy). 
WeB»  Tom,  now  that  you  ve 
got  that  raise  of  five  hundrr  J 
dollars  a  year,  I  suppose 
jpoull  be  going  in  ftv  a  ncing- 
car  or  an  air-ship. 

TOM:  {Laughing)  Both  a 
bit  too  fwift  for  ine  at  diis 

stage  of  the  game,  but  I  would 
like  a  good  nuiabout;  a 
fellow's  got  to  have  aome 
pleasure. 

SPARKS:  {Thoughtfully)  WeU 
—  ye«  — I  suppose  so  — but 

If  I  were  in  your  place  I'd 
forget  the  runabout  and  plank 
at  least  half  that  I500  mto 

life-insurance. 

TOM:  {Glancing  toward  his 
young  wift)  To  protea  Lucy  ? 

SPARKS:  {Good-naturedly) 

Well,  yes  —  voit  promised  tne 
parson  you  would  and  1 
Know  you  will*  if  you  can; 
otherwise  I  wouldn't  have 
given  her  to  you;  i>ut  —  if 
anythins;  should  happen*  now 
or  in  tlic  future  — — 

TOM:  What  could  happen  ex- 
cept —  {Again  glannng  at 
Lucy). 


SPARKS:  Death.  That's  the 
main  thing,  of  course;  we've 
all  got  to  noe  that.  But  there 
are  other  things;  sickness, 
accident,  business  failure, 
panie— and  dicn,  there's 
old  age;  that's  dead  certain. 

TOM:  But  a  long  way  off. 

SPARKS:  It  wtU  oome  fast 
enough,  and,  honor  bright, 
Tom,  there's  nothing  better 
you  can  do  than  to  provide 
Ibr  it  now  hf  lifttHmsuranoe 
investment. 

TOM:  You  make  me  laugh. 
Governor;  you,  a  banker, 
eradung  up  lifo4ntiiranoe  as 

an  investment. 

SPARKS:  On  the  leveL  Tom, 
it's  safe  when  banks  tail;  be- 
sides that,  it  protects  the 
family — yours  is  small  now; 
k  liits  the  home  mortgage 
—  yours  is  fairly  large;  it 
educates  the  youngsters  — 
yours,  well,  you  never  can 
tell  how  

TOMr  {mntpfring)  That'll 
do,  Governor.  (///©«</)  Speak- 
ing of  life-insurance,  I  guess 

you've  got  me  about  cornered. 

SPARKS:  1  don't  want  to 
€omer  you;  I*m  no  life- 
insurance  agent;  I've  no 
use  for  'em  and  never  had; 
Still  they're  gcttina  their  rake- 
off  on  ewery one  ofmy  policies 


except  the  last  one  I  took 
four  years  a^;  that  was  in 
the  Postal  Life.  It  was  a 
young  company  then,  but  I 
looked  it  up,  Ibund  it  all 
right,  and  went  m  just  be- 
cause it  dispenses  with  solicit- 
ing agents,  general  agents, 
ooUectors,  and  thus  cuts  off 

a  lot  ijf  >M  .irri;i;:  l  omniissions, 
^u^^he  bcneht  to  its  policy- 

TOM:  That  looks  good. 

SPARKS:  It  is  good;  the  lom 
pany  has  made  a  splendid 
success;  it  now  actually 
guarantfes  C)\  |xr  cent,  divi- 
dends; the  other  companies 
don't  do  that;  th^  estimate 

and  ovfTfSltmnte.  Morensn, 
the  per  cent,  is  in  addition 
to  tne  usual  dividends  paid 
by  other  companies  —  even 
the  best  of  them.  i  ll  write 
the  Postal  people  to  send  you 
particular?.  Better  srill, 
move  over  to  tli^t  Xmas  desk 
of  yours,  rake  your  pen  in 
hand  and  ask  em  ^'ourstlf 
what  they  can  do  tor  ycui, 
giving  your  age  and  the  busi- 
ness you're  m;  you  ought 
to  be  able  to  get  into  their 

E referred  class,  you  can  pav 
y  the  month,  too,  if  you  like. 

TOM:  (Going  to  desk).  Good 
work !  Ill  write  the  Postal 
this  minute. 


What  BaalMT  Sparks  Mjrs  ghr«s  •  Uai  af  what  oOmt  Ma  who  know  aro  sayuif  about 
tb*  PostjJ  IMm,  its  NotHAgencgr  waqr  of  doinc  busiaau,  ha  PrefMred-CUss  ImunuM«^  its 
Monthly-Premium  Plan,  its  Guaranteed  Divid«nd«  and  it«  Usual  Contingent  Dividends  as 
Uurya  or  larger  than  those  paid  by  other  good  ceanpanies  Of  course  jou're  interested  in  life- 
aissya—  Is,  and  7o«*D  bo  fled  lolaMw  jwt  what  tho  Poatal  will  do 
forjBO.  Simply  say :  "SeadUfeHtuuraacepartiealara 
a.  T>«>r  World's  Work 
age  and  bumutmmm. 


In  yom  teUet  be 

sure  to  state: 

t.    Your  OtCHipQr 

tion. 

3.    rUf  fXiui  data 
0/  your  (itrih. 


Postal  Life-insurance  Company 

Fifth  Avenue,  S.  E.  cor.  44tb  St. 
New  York 


When  you  utUe^ 
no  agent  ivilt 

:•;>//  yon. 
I  he  J'oslol-Lifc 
dispenses  wilk 
agents. 


- 1  J' 
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mLTHAM  WATCHES 

The  Authentic  Americsan  Watcli 


When  yon  buy  a  watch  it  pays  to  buy  &  good  one.  A  watdh 
is  .something  tliat  should  last  a  life  time  aiid  longer.  If  you  buy 
a  Waltbam  Watch  you  will  know  that  you  are  safe  on  this  point. 

When  you  buy  a  watch  go  to  a  jeweler  whom  ytm  know  or 
know  about,  and  tell  him  you  want  a  Waltham  Wateh  and  one 
that  is  adjusted  to  temperature  and  porition,  and  then  have  him 
regulate  it  to  your  personal  habit  and  occupation.  You  wfll  then 
have  a  wateh  that  will  keep  time  under  all  conditions. 

When  you  buy  a  watch  remember  not  only  that  Waltham 
Watches  are  the  best,  but  that  they  were  the  first  American 
\Vatdies.  Kvery  wateh  making  device  and  invention  of 
importance  in  use  has  originated  in  the  Waltham  Watch  Factory. 

WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPAMYt 

WALTHAM,  MASS. 
Send  for  the  "  Perfected  American  Watch/*  oar  book  aboM  watches. 


-Id' 


••  Tolxi-vlnru  that  «elo««  »r  ril*  tttiiiic 
And  go  to  "t  with  deMnhl."— W<t/<"V  Ct*»f*tr^ 


Possibly  because  of  the  great  space  devoted 
to  our  new  building  plans  in  Garden  City, 
Long  Island,  in  this  department  last  month, 
the  impression  may  V)e  given  that  this  project 
is  absorbing  and  dominating  our  interest  these 
days;  but  this  is  not  the  fact.  What  is  fore- 
most in  our  minds  is  to  make  better  books  and 
magazines,  and  t(»  let  the  world  know  about 
them,  and  the  winter  of  1909-1Q10  has  shown 
a  satisfactory  advance  in  this  respect. 

GARDEN  CITY  NEWS 

At  the  risk  of  making  these  paragraphs  Ijear 
close  resemblance  to  the  country  weekly,  we 
shall  cover  under  this  head,  from  month  to 
month,  the  story  of  progress  made  in  what  we 
have  decided  to  call  T}xt  Counlry  Life  Press. 

In  the  tirst  place,  the  plan  of  the  building  has, 
we  think,  lieen  much  improve<l  since  the  sketch 
was  published,  and  in  the  June  or  July  issue 


m 


TEARINC,  DOWN  BUILDINGS  AT  GARDEN  CITY.  L.  1.. 
WHERE  THE  NEW  PLANT  WILL  BE 

we  shall  print  a  revised  drawing  which  we 
believe  will  interest  our  readers.  The  new 
plan  gives  us  35,000  more  feet  of  fl(H)r  space, 
it  breaks  the  hard,  long  building  line  «>f  the 
front  by  moving  forward  the  garden  court  from 
the  middle  of  the  building  (which  concealed  it 
from  the  street)  to  the  centre  of  the  front,  so  that 
the  \isitor  passes  through  the  garden  itself  in  en- 


tering the  building-but  of  this,  more  next 
month. 

Meantime,  ground  hiis  actually  iK-en  broken 
at  (larden  City,  alnrnt  twenty  or  twenty -five 
h«)uses  now  on  the  property  are  Ijcing  torn  down 
or  moved,  and  by  the  time  thi  page  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  reader  we  are  sure  great  progress 
will  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Gage  E.  Tarliell,  who  conducted  tlie 
negotiations  with  the  Garden  City  Company, 
when  we  Ixmght  the  property, is  arranging  for  the 
immediate  construction  of  about  one  hundred 
or  more  verj'  attractive  cement  ht)uses,  which 
will  lie  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the  Press. 
These,  it  is  ])lannetl,  will  l>e  tinished  when  we 
move.  Memliers  of  the  Doublcday,  Page  & 
Company  staff  can  buy,  or  rent,  or  lx)ard,  as 
suits  them;  or  they  may  also  live  in  a  dozen 
towns  Nsithin  a  dozen  miles  t)f  Garden  City, 
or  get  from  homes  in  Jamaica  and  Brooklyn 
in  from  fifteen  i«)  twenty  minutes,  or  from  New 
York  in  thirty  minutes. 

Mr.  Waller  S.  Timmis,  our  consulting  engi- 
neer, is  completing  the  plans  for  the  mechanical 
plant,  ihcluding  the  lighting  and  heating  which, 
because  the  building  is  praitiially  a  house  of 
glass,  recjuires  lM)ilers  of  alnnit  300-horsc  power. 
Our  own  well  is  Ixing  driven,  our  gardener  is 
on  the  grounds  starting  his  work,  and  we  can 
report  substantial  and  satisfying  activity. 

AMERICA    HAS    DISCOVERED    LORD  LOVELAND 

Mr.  ;md  Mrs.  Williamson's  new  l)Ook,  "Lord 
Lovcland  Discovers  .\merica,"  has  \yecn  dis- 
covered by  readers  in  great  numlxTs,  and  bids 
fair  to  .sell  well  up  with  "The  Lightning  Con- 
ductor," although  it  is  not  a  moit»r  story. 
Lord  Loveland  came  to  .\merica  with  the  idcii 
that  the  .Vmeriran  young  girl  would  stand  in 
reverence  and  sue  for  his  hand.  He  sufTtrs 
a  rude  shock,  and  because  of  a  series  of  mi>- 
adventures  has  to  become  a  hard-working 
man.  A  wholesome  cxj)erience  which  does  hib 
character  a  vast  amount  of  good. 


« 
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WILD  ANIMAL  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  A.  R.  DUGMORE 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  all  of  us  that  our 
old  associate,  Mr.  A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore,  a 
member  of  our  staff  for  about  ten  years,  is 
making  such  a  success  with  his  lectures  and  book, 
"Camera  Adventures  in  the  African  Wilds." 

It  is  much  more  dangerous  and  difficult  to 
photograph  a  wild  animal  than  to  shoot  him, 


as  Mr.  Schillings  found  out  several  years  ago. 
Mr.  Dugmore  succeeded  beyond  the  greatest 
expectations  of  his  friends;  his  pictures  are 
really  very  remarkable:  as  Mr.  Osborne  said  in 
introducing  Mr.  Dugmore  in  his  lecture  at  Car- 
negie Hall,  they  are  the  most  remarkable  series 
of  photographs  of  this  sort  ever  made,  and  will 
be  preserved  as  a  most  valuable  record  after 
these  great  animals  have  gone  down  before  civi- 
lization and  perished  from  the  earth. 

BELINDA  AND  HER   PERSONAL  CONDUCT 

Perhaps  t 00,000  people  read  about  Nancy 
and  her  Misdemeanors,  a  sprightly  novel  by 
Eleanor  Hoyt  Brainerd.  This  was  several 
years  ago.  Now  Mrs.  Brainerd  has  given  us  a 
ntw  novel,  "The  Personal  Conduct  of  Belinda." 
Like  Nancy,  Belinda  is  a  nice  girl,  as  good  as  she 
is  nice,  and  with  a  most  cfTcrvcscent  sense  of 
humor.  In  undertaking  the  personal  con- 
duclorsliip  of  a  party  of  American  travelers 
w  ho  had  planned  to  go  under  the  guidance  of  a 
lady  of  more  advanced  years,  Belinda  finds  her 
hands  full. 

;\n  amusing,  wholesome,  and  interesting  book, 
and  vour  bookseller  will  be  glad  to  show  it  to  you. 

MRS.   HI  MrilRV   ward's  NEW  BOOK 

The  evident  puqiose  of  her  novel  is  to  bring 
into  stning  i-omj)arison  the  comfortable  and 
conservative  life  of  the  l>esl  class  of  English 
peo|)le  with  the  rugged  life  of  the  pioneer  in  a 
new  and  rou.u;h  country.  "Lady  Merton, 
Colonist,"  is  a  most  striking  book  and  as 
a  ston'  it  is  absorbing,  and  the  end  is  as  it 
should  l>e.  Mr.  All»ert  E.  Sterner  has  made 
the  drawing  for  the  photogravure  frontispiece. 


ABOUT  GARDEN 

May  we  recommend  these: 

"The  American  Flower  Garden.'' by 
Blanchan;  net  $5.00  (postage,  jsceais}. 

"How  to  Make  a  Fruit  Garden," if il 
Fletcher;  net  $2.00  (postage,  20  cons). 

"How  to  Make  a  Vegetable  Girdai,' I 
L.  FuUerton;  net  $2.00  (postage,  soco^j 

"How  to  Make  a  Flower  Garden." ^^i 
experts;  net  $1.60  (postage,  20  ceais). 

"The  Garden  Week  bv  Week" 
by  W.  P.  Wright;  net  $2.00 

Our  special  Garden  Book  Cj 
free  upon  request. 

THE  GARDEN  LIBR.aY 

And,  finally.  The  Garden  Library, 
made  in  an  attractive,  uniform  set, 
on  small  payments  —  or  one  p*yM* 
cash  discount,  description  upon 
coupon  is  appended  at  the  bottom  d 
for  your  convenience.    The  Garden  li^ 
comprised  of  the  following  voluinemfl| 

"  The  Flower  Garden,"  by  Ida 

"The  Vegetable  Garden,"  by  IdiD.ll 

"The  Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden."  if 
Powell. 

"Daffodils  —  Narcissus,  and  How  » 
Them,"  by  A.  M.  Kirby. 

"Roses,  and  How  to  Grow  Them,"l| 
Experts. 

"Ferns,  and  How  to  Grow  1 
Woolson. 

"House  Plants,"  by  Parker 

"Lawns  and  How  to  Make 
Leonard  Barron. 

"Water-Lilies,  and  How  to  Grot 
by  Henri  Has  and  Henry  S.  Conari 


DOtJBLEDAV.  PAGE  Sc  COMP.\XY, 

133  Ent  i6th  Street,  Sem  \«- 

 FIcMe  Mod  mc  full  pttioilan  d  "D* 

Librtxy." 

 Pleaie  send  me  a  copy  d 

Garden  Book  CaUk>(ue. 
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The  trusted  servant  in  the  home.  It  serves  in  many  capacities 
and  in  every  room.   So  faithful  and  enlightened  in  its  method  that 

Sapolio  Service 

has  become  the  standard — indispensable,  cleanest  housekeeping. 
An  economical  cleaner  for  brass,  woodwodc,  marble,  dishes,  etc 

CLEANS,  SCOURS,  POLISHES- WORKS  WITHOUT  WASTE 


In  writing  to  admtitrrt  piraw  mrntion  Thk  Womji'i  Woiuc 
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Mother's 
Day 

is  every  day  while  the 
mother  lives,  and  as 
long  afterwards  as  her 
children  survive  her. 

For  over  one  hundred 
years,  we  have  endeavored 
to  help  the  mother  inculcate 
cleanly  habits  to  produce  a 
healthy  skin. 

The  use  of   Pears*  Soap 
•rcvents  the  irritability,  redness 
I  blotchy  appearance  from  which 
many  children  suffer,  and  prevents 
unsightly  disease   which  so  baffles 
dermatologists,  and  hinders  the  proper  physical 
and  moral  development  of  the  child. 

Pears*  Soup  produces  a  matchless  complexion  which 
not  only  ^ives  natural  beauty  but  a  matchless  comfort 
to  the  body. 

Health,  beauty  and  happiness  follow  the   use  of 
/  Pears'  Soap.     The  mothers  of  today  can  well  follow 

the  example  of  the  last  six  generations  and  have  their 
memory    rcNered    by  teaching  their  children  to  use 

Pears'  Soap 

Moihrr'i  Day  is  to  he  ohterved  all  over  the  United  Statet,  the  second  Sunday  in  May,  to 
huntir  and  uplift  mutherhuod,  and  to  |(ive  comfort  and  happiness  tu  the  he«t  mother  who 
ever  hvcd  yomr  mother.  In  lovinU  remcmhrance  of  your  mother,  do  some  distinct  act  of 
kindness—either  hy  visit  or  letter.  A  white  Bower  (perfectly  white  carnation)  is  the  emblem 
to  be  worn  by  you.    Send  one  to  the  sick  or  unfortunate  in  homes,  hospitals  or  prisons. 

OF  ALL  SCENTED  SOAPS  PEAKS'  OTTO  OF  ROSE  tS  THE  BEST. 
The  Utcst  books  on  trsTrt  sod  bioKraphy  can  h«  obuinrJ  ihrou|^  thr  Kcsdrrt'  Service 
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A  Good  Grubstake 

As  a.  Nourishing  Food, 

Grape-Nuts 

has   a   romiinsffl    strength    unequalled,    and    it    keeps  indefinitely. 

A  mountain  Burro  can  park  enough  Grape- Nuls  to  keep  three 
men  well  fed  for  three  months. 

It's  not  quantity,  but  (juality  that  makes  this  possible.  Every 
crumb  of  Grape-Xuts  carries  its  quota  of  Brain,  Brawn  and  Bone 
nutriment. 

"There's  a  Reason" 


Postura  Cereal  Company,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 


la  writing  to  adTrrtiMrt  pl«aie  mention  Tnc  Woblo'i  WotK 
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The  sweep  of  an  idea  is  not  a  matter  of  geogra- 
phy.   Start  something  in  Boston  and  you  get 
the  echo  in  Bombay.    It  is  an  idea  that  makes 
neighbors  of  us  all. 

In  the  farthest  corner  of  the  world  you  find  the 
Gillette  Safety  Razor— introduced  by  Army  and  Navy 
officers,  tourists,  capitalists,  business  men. 

The  Gillette  now  has  great  sales  agencies  in  India 
and  China.  Men  there  have  been  stropping  and  hon- 
ing for  five  thousand  years.  It's  time  they  were 
awakening.  How  long  will  you  cling  to  obsolete 
shaving  methods } 


GILLTTTF.   S  AM.  S   r.  O  M  P  A  N  V.   84   \V.  Second   Street.  R  o  n  t  o  n 


The  Readcri'  Srnrice  will  aid  jrou  in  pUnjiinii  jour  Tication  trip 


viOOgle 
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Seven  hundred  thousand  men  bought  Gillettes  last 
year.    We  expect  a  million  new  customers  in  1910. 

Wake  up !  Get  a  Gillette !  Make  a  good  front. 
Look  the  world  in  the  face.  A  Gillette  shave  every 
morning  is  more  than  a  material  comfort — it's  a  moral 
brace — gives  you  a  new  grip  on  the  Day's  work. 

The  Gillette  is  for  sale  everywhere.  It  costs  $5, 
but  it  lasts  a  lifetime. 

Write  and  we'll  send  you  a  pamphlet — Dept.  A. 


.LETTE  SALES  COMPANY,  84  W.  Second  Street  Boston 
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HIS  Ajdvertisement  is 

js  to  Tell 


T 


HIS  is  aimed  at  the  man  who  \\'?Lr\^^\^G}Hainty.  There  are 
"opportunities"  all  over  the  world,  but  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
the  man  of  Ginger,  Grit  and  Gray  Matter  ^[\d^\^Certatnty, 

•  *  * 

Iowa  an  Agricultural  Empire 

DES  MOINES  is  the  distribnting  center  of  the  largest  hoc 
lanil  under  one  government  in  the  world.    The  State  of 
developed  more  agriculturally  than  any  other  state  in  the  union. 
Two  Thousand  Million  Dollars  of  taxable  wealth  has  grown  right  out" 
of  the  soil  of  Iowa  in  the  last  fifty  years.    The  per  capita  wealth  of  the 
United  States  is  $1,318;  that  of  Iowa  is  $1,826. 

•  •  • 

Des  Moines  is  The  Heart 

THERE  are  2.2.S0,O)0  people  in  Iowa.  The  agricultural  prosperity 
of  the  state  demands  that  Des  Moines  meet  its  needs.  Nowhere 
else  in  America  for  the  business  man  is  there  such  a  City  of  Cer- 
tainties. Here  is  the  point:  Des  Moines  today  is  the  agricultural  capital 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  most  prosperous  territory 
in  the  country  — a  territory  which  can  and  will  support  twice  as  many 
industries  as  there  are  today  in  Des  .Moines. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  l)e  worn,  nothing  for  the  house  or  farm, 
nothing  that  can  be  put  on  the  table  or  used  for  ornament,  that  the  people 
of  Iowa  do  not  buy.  /Vj  Afoims  today  rs  no/  supplying  oncthird  of  the 
thinj^s  demnyuicd  in  its  trade  territory. 

»  »  m 

The  Combination  that  Makes  Certainties 

IOWA'S  acricuitural  products  last  year  were  w.nth  $021,000,000  — 
exceeding  the  crops  of  vn^ny  groups  of  states-  more  by  $221,000,000 
than  was  dug  from  all  the  gold  mines  in  the  world. 
The  people  of  Iowa  have  an  average  of  $200  in  the  savings  banks. 
Intensive  cultivati<>«  would  increase  the  crop  of  Iowa  by  $S0.000,000 — 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  productiveness  of  the  soil.  The  Iowa  hen  with 
her  eggs  can  buy  :^11  the  nuts,  grain,  vegetables  and  fruits  (except  oranges) 
of  southern  California— and  have  $S0,<KK)  left  every  year. 

The  Greater  Des  Moines  Committee, 


The  Rr«<lm*  Srrnoe  k  prepvrd  to  adnae  p«renU  about  Khoob 
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ot  to  Sell  you  Something 
ou  a  Great  Deal 

Railways  Give  Their  Best 

ALMOST  every  great  trunk  line  of  the  northwest  reaches  Des  Moines.  Nineteen 
railways  feed  the  state  from  this  city.  A  Dcs  Moines  merchant  or  manufact- 
urer has  any  point  in  the  state  within  immediate  reach,  and  is  but  8  hours  from 
Chicago  or  St.  Louis.  All  this  territory,  within  a  radius  of  350  miles,  is  his. 
Des  Moines  will  become  the  industrial  and  mercantile  center  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

In  Des  Moines  there  is  no  trouble  over  freight  rates.  The  Greater  Des  Moines 
Committee  has  a  railway  rate  expert,  employed  continually,  to  secure  fair  treatment 
and  fair  play  for  ship[)ers.    Des  Moines  is  not  discriminated  against. 

The  railways  appreciate  the  present,  as  well  as  the  future,  of  Des  Moines. 

*        *  * 

The  Greater  Des  Moines  Committee 

kHE  Greater  Des  Moines  Committee  is  an  association  of  business  men.    It  is  not 
"booming"  Des  Moines,  but  is  directing  its  growth.    It  is  the  crystalization  of 
what  is  called  all  over  the  country  "The  Des  Moines  Spirit" — the  spirit  of  people 
jbelieve  in  themselves  and  in  their  city.   It  invites  merchants  and  manufacturers 
^hy  they  and  their  enterprises  should  become  a  part  of  Des  Moines. 
^  *        *  * 

A  Certainty  for  You 


THE  nYaif^iURturing  concerns  of  Des  Moines  last  year  showed  a  profit  of  20  per 
cent  />//#i.^^H^|perity  is  a  habit  here.    We  are  not  selling  town  lots,  pro- 
moting irrn^Hb||bemes,  disposing  of  vacant  orchard  lands,  nor  are  we 
selling  factory  sites  o^9^^i|^  locations.    We  are  telling  without  exageration 
the  Certainties  of  Des  Moq^h^  .  .** 

Find  OutimAboh  It  • 


ALL  our  facts  and  Kgures  are  at 
little  magazine  called  "WEAL'ril>^',  it  is  t  ri<p,  concise 
^         imd  to  the  point — you  can  read^l  at  n  <;ltt6iii.    We  will 
send  it  to  you  for  the  asking. 


al.    We  publish  a  Q neater 


W  W. 


Dcs  Moines 
Committee. 

Df«  Moinc»,  Iowa 


We  will  give  you  all  the  information  you  want,  in  .^0* 
other  w.iys.    Whether  you  are  ready  to  begin  business 

for  yourself,  or  wish  to  change  your  location  or  estab-  Send  me  a  copy  of 

lish  a  branch,  you  know  a  Certainty  discounts     a^^**  -w-m  tt^  a.  -r  rw^-r  x 

an  opportunity.                                                  CJ#*^  WnAI  TH 

Write  us-and  get  WEALTH.  M^r-%.M^  i  x  x 

CV  Name 


5S  Moines,  Iowa 


Address 


My  business  is 


In  writing  to  adTertisers  please  mention  Tmi  Woelo's  Wokk 
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CITIES    OF  OPPORTUNITY 


BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 

IN 

LINCOLN 

CAPITAL  OF  NEBRASKA 

Population  70.000  ;  «he  railroad  center  of  the  rich- 
rat  auriciiltural  district  in  the  world,  wants  a 

WHOLESALE  DRY 
GOODS  HOUSE 

Mrn  of  experience  can  obtain  financial  assistance 
here,  l.i  an  amount  of  from  $200,000  to  1250.000  for 
ilir  formation  of  a  strong  firm.  All  other  jobbing 
hurt  are  now  reprei»enled.    Lincoln  also  wants  a 

STRAWBOARD  MILL 

riiis  e  ily  will  furnish  one-half  the  capital  necessary 
lo  rtlalilish  a  20-ton  mill.  Ideal  location  for  this 
industry.  Arrangements  can  be  made  for  operating 
•  large  tjix  can  filltr  factory  in  connection  with 
strawboard  mill. 

CLAY  INDUSTRIES 

I'hi*  is  ihe  best  unoccupied  territory  in  the  West 
liir  Srwcr  Pi}»e.  Drain  Tile,  and  Hollow  Brick 
tarlonr*.    Enormous  plastic  clay  deposits  at  hand. 
Lincoln  will  assist  in  financing  large  plant. 


Kmc  oprnings  here  for  Inierurban  electric  orojccts. 
wh)ilr*ale  notions,  wholesale  boots  and  shoes, 
wliitlrtale  rubber  goods,  wholesale  crockery,  whole- 
■4lr  furniture,  furniture  factory,  alfalfa  meal  mills, 
rrrral  mills,  implement  factories,  packing  houses, 
lanneiies,  horse  market. 

Lincoln  has  37  miles  of  paved  streets,  82  miles  of 
tirrrt  railways.  14,500  telephones.  6  universities, 
«niilriit  population  of  6,500.  5  daily  newspapers, 
\7  weekly  and  monthly  newspapers,  116  jobbing 
hiHiscs  whose  sales  last  year  amounted  to  24 
million  dollars'  worth  of  business. 

Lincoln  is  a  great  grain  and  milling  center.  It 
i)ro<lurr«  15  million  pounds  of  butter  annually. 
Ii<  bank  clearings  last  year  were  76  million  dollars. 
KX)  manufacturing  establishments  whose  business 
last  year  amounted  to  f  1 1.000,000. 

Lincoln  has  fine  main  line  railroads — Burlington, 
Union  Pacific,  Misvjuri  Pacific,  North  -  Western 
and  Kock  Island,  with  18  lines  radiating  from  the 
city. 

The  Burlington  is  spending  4  million  dollars  in 
Lincoln  and  at  Havelock.  a  nearby  suburb  that  is 
being  made  the  chief  shop  town  on  the  system- 
There  are  914  railroad  stations  in  Nebraska  and 
774  of  them  are  nearer  to  Lincoln  than  to  any  other 
jobbing  and  manufacturing  center. 

Further  information  will  be  gladly  given  by 

W.  S.  WHITTEN 

SECRETARY  COMMERCIAL  CLUB 
UNCOLN.  NEBRASKA 


A  Good  Livit\g 
From  I O  Acres 

Pecos  Land 


^  —or  from  $50.00  to  $100.00  p«r"Y 
/  month  income  in  alfalfa  alone.  \ 
Every  salaried  man,  or  wage  earner,  should 
own  10  acres  Pecos  irrigable  land.  Put  it  in 
alfalfa  which  pays  up  $125.  per  acre.  One  year'a 
crop  pays  for  your  land.  You  don't  have  to  wait 
with  alfalfal  Income  surts  first  crop.  This  is 
the  greatest  alfalfa  district  in  the  United  Sutes, 
and  the  best  place  on  earth  for  a  man  to  make 
money.  Buy  irrigable  land  in  the  famous  Pecos 
Valley,  Texas,  one  of  the  richeat  valley  in  the 
world,  just  ahead  of  construction  of  the 

K.      Mexico  &  Orient  Ry. 

buililing  duilx  the  Bhortcst  line  from  Kunana  CiXy  to 
the  Pacific  Occiin.  10  ncrea  of  this  richeat  land,  in 
«riil1fii.  in  truck  orfrcaf  of  alt  in  frail;  will  give  you 
a  nood  income,  ond  the  big  increaae  in  land  value*, 
nfler  the  completion  of  the  railrond,  will  make  yoa 
comparatively  rich.  Beat  the  railroad  to  it;  you  know 
huw  fortunes  nre  made  by  getting  in  Juat  ahead  of 
the  locomotive's  whintle.  Buy  Irind  on  lonf  tima, 
•a«>  payment*,  lit  pricca  far  below  ita  real  value. 

$200.00  From  Vz  Acre 

The  Pecos  Vulley  Irrigationist  reporta  that  Mr. 
Dnn  Bihl  upon  an  even  %  iicre  ia  growing  aweet 
potatoes,  tomatoen.  radishes,  etc.,  and  nna  sole  C200.00 
worth  of  produce  from  tliis  little  garden,  besides 
having  nn  abundance  nil  season  for  nia  own  use 

Peaches  pay  tluon.OO  un  acre:  apple  trees  are 
worth  $40  00  apiece;  celery  and  nsparagua  tSOO.OO  per 
acre;  berries  up  to  tSuO.OO  per  acre;  cantaloupe* 
$300.00  to  tS<iO  00  per  acre. 

Pecos  Valley  products  won  22  first  prive*  at  El 
Paso  Pair  19U9.  and  its  (rults  BEAT  THK  WORl^O 
at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair. 

Magnificent  Irrlgatloii 

Pemember  this  is  Irrigable  land.  The  big  Iit»- 
periiil  Reservoir  system,  wnh  over  20  miles  of  canals 
now  completed.  ABSOLUTELY  INSURES  CROPS. 
We  are  spending  about  tio.ooo.OO  per  month  for  Im- 
provements in  this  mnrvelouB  valley.  Behind  the 
l.irmrr  and  land  owner  Is  the  guarantee  of  MILLIONS 
OF  DOLLARS  invested  by  the  K.  C,  Mexico  &  Orient 
Ry.  along  its  route.  This  is  \hc  l;isl  great  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  the  FINEST.  RICHEST  LAND  Just 
before  values  advance 


This  Book  Is  Free 

Send  me  your  name  and  address 
and  I  will  Mend  you  u  fascinat- 
ing book  "Pec  OS  Palisades,"  bul- 
etms,   and  actual  testimony 
from  men  who  know.    I  v^ill 
fihow  you  how  to  "moA«  < 
\  fc«ff«r  living"  in  the  Petoa 
•\  Valley.    Please  write  for 
free  book  today 


I 
I 
I 
I 


F.  A.  HORMBITK.  Und  t'ommlcdoiier. 

llanM^  (Ily.  Meilro  and  Orlrnl  Railway, 

97V  Baltimore  A\r.,  Kanus  fll).  llo._^ 
Please  send  me,  free,  a  copy  of  your  book,"P«cos 
Palisades,"  and  other  llUratura  draeriptivs  u 
your  Pecos  Valley  L^nd. 


A^rs 


I 
I 
I 
I 


The  Isiett  books  on  travel  and  biofraphy  can  be  obtained  tkrouf^h  the  Readers'  Scnrice 


-oogle 
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More  than  one-half  of  all  the  watches  made  in 
the  United  States  come  from  these  factories 


${QO  $130  32og 


IN  these  clean  and  sunlit  mod- 
*  crn  factories,  by  skilled  and 
well-paid  workmen,  accord- 
ing to  exact  standards  of  test 
and  reliability,  year  in  and  year 
out,  "as  time  goes  on,"  the 
wonderful  watches  which  bear 
the  name  of  Ingersotl  and  Inger- 
soU-Trtnion  arc  made  for  the 
markets  of  the  world. 


$500  $700$900 


These  watches  are  wonderful  in  three  ways — for  qualify,  price  and  popalstrity.  They 
are  accurate  and  durable  timekeepers.  They  cost  from  one  dollar  to  nine,  every  grade 
gaaranteedt  Over  nineteen  millions  of  people  have  bought  them — sales  now  running 
at  t'welve  ihousstnd  'watches  every  ituenty-foar  hours. 

This  is  the  world's  record  for  watch  making  and  watch  selling.  First  honors  go  to 
the  house  of  Ingcrsoll — don't  forget  that.  And  the  only  way  to  keep  step  with  this  vast 
army  of  nineteen  million  intelligent  vfiich-choosers  and  watch-a5fr5  is  to  buy  and 
carry  and  take  pride  in  an  INGERSOLL  or  INGERSOLL-TRENTON  Watch, 

When  President  Tmft  wanted  to  present  •  watch  to  the  son  of 
President  Hadley  of  Yale,  he  chose  one  of  these  famous  watches. 

Ingersoll  watch-prices  are  fixed  at  the  factory.  They  are  standard  and  permanent  the 
world  over.  Even  the  new  Tariff  laws  did  not  raise  these  prices.  They  arc  as  follows: 

Ingcrsoll  Models     -       -       .        $1.00,  $1. 50  and  52.00. 
Ingcrsoll-Trcnton  Models       -       $5.00,  $7.00  and  $9.00. 
( The  tbove  I- T  Models  til  hjiw  7  fe^ls.    The  p. 00  grtde 
is  fitted 'wHh  20-yeju-  gold-filled  oises.) 

Ask  your  jeweler  to  show  you  an  IngersoII-Trenton.  It  is  a  sight  to  s-e — the  best  watch-value  ever 
ortcrcJ. 

Our  useful  booklet,  "How  to  Judye  a  Watch,"  is  printed  in  three  colors  and 
illustrated  with  27  pictures.  It  will  interest  you,  teach  you,  and  save  you 
money.   We  would  like  to  inail  you  a  copy.    What  is  your  address? 


ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRC.  125  Frankel  Building,  New  York  City 


Are  you  thinking  «rf  building?   The  RfaJrr*'  Service  can  jpye  you  helpful  sug|("tion« 
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The  Howard  Watch 


The  American  return- 
in  g  from  1^11  rope 
likely  as  not  brings  home 
a  HOWARD.    Perhaps  he 

better  appreciates  this  American  Watch 
when  he  finds  it  the  finest  practical 
timepiece  to  be  had  in  London,  Rome, 
Paris  or  Berlin. 

To  be  sure,  it  has  no  chimes,  no 
music  box,  no  cuckoo  attachment,  but 

it  if  marvelloiiily  ircuratf  in  rrronliiiK  time — 
aod  the  American  i>  ju«i  hard  hraileil  enough 


to  think  that  is  what  a  watch  is  for.  Euro- 
peans alM)  are  becoming  su  sordid  and  Ameri- 
canized that  they  begin  to  think  so,  too. 

This  is  quite  a  change  from  the  day  when 
the  rich  American,  buying  here   at  home,' 
insisted  on  a  European  watth. 

Times  change — iud  limff>ucej.  The  How-^ 
ARD  watch  is  the  same  price  in  all  countries, 
and  it  comes  through  the  V.  S.  Custom  House 
duty  free.  A  Howard  is  always  wonh  what 
you  pay  ft>r  it. 

The  price  of  each  Howard  is  fixed  at  the 
factory  and  a  printed  ticket  attached — from 
the  17-jewel  (double-roller  escapement  1  in  a 
"Jas.  Boss"  or  •' Crescent"  gold-filled  case 
at  $40  to  the  23-iewcl  in  •  i4-k.  solid  goM 
case  at  $1  50. 


No«  rv«ry  iewrirr  can  sell  you  11  HOWARD  Watch.    Finil  the  HOWARD  Jawcler  in 
your  luwn  and  talk  lu  him    He  i>  a  itoo<l  man  10  know- 
Drop  us  a  posial  ciiril.  Dept.      anti  w«  will  aeiui  you  a  HOWARD  book  of  value  to 
the  waikb  buyer. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


□c 
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LETTERS" 


Messages  of  fifty  words  or  more  will  be 
sent  at  night  and  delivered  the  following 

morning  throughout  the  United  States  by 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

A  fifty-ipord  "Night  Letter"  anil  bt  sent  far 
the  price  of  a  ten-merd  daj^  message* 

E^ch  adiHtional  ten  Ufords  arless—em-f^f^ 
of  the  charge  for  the  first  fifty  mords. 

The  **Night  Letter"  eliminates  the  neces- 
sity of  abbreviation,  and  makes  the  tele- 
graph service  available  for  social  corres- 
pondence as  well  as  for  business  com- 
munications. 


This  company  s  facilities  for  this  service 
include  forty  thousand  employees,  over 
one  million  and  a  quarter  miles  of  wire, 
and  twenty-five  thousand  ofifices. 

THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Prompt,  Efficient,  Popular  Service. 
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Take  a 

KODAK 

with  you. 

Bfamt\fully  illuUrated  booklet ,  "Motoring  with  a  K€Miak,"/ree  aJ  tkt  deaUts  t/t  bjr.miaiL 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO..  Rochester,  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 
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The  Always-on-Duty 

Telephone 


Your  Bell  Telephone  is  on  duty 
1440  minutes  every  liUiy.  So  is  the 
telephone  exchange ;  so  are  the  toll 
lines  which  radiate  through  the 
neighboring  communities;  so  are 
the  long  distance  lines  which  con- 
nect you  with  far-away  cities  and 
other  radiating  systems. 

The  whole  Bell  System  is  on  duty 
1440  minutes  a  day— and  if  any  of 
these  minutes  are  not  used,  their 
earnino;  power  is  irrevocably  lost. 

Like  the  Police  Force  or  the  Fire 
Department,  the  telephone  is  not 
always  working — but  it  is  always 
on  duty  and  always  costing  money. 
But  you  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  nre  department  if  your  buminff 
house  had  to  take  its  turn;  nor  wim 
the  police  force  if  you  had  to  wait 
in  line  to  receive  protection. 


You  want  service  at  once.  That 
is  exactly  what  the  Bell  System 
endeavors  to  give  you — immediate 
attention,  instantaneous  service.  It 
strives  to  be  always  ready  to  receive 
your  call  at  any  point,  and  connect 
you  with  any  other  point — without 
postponement  or  delay. 

It  would  be  much  cheaper  if  tele- 
phone customers  would  be  content 
to  stand  in  line,  or  if  their  commun- 
ications could  be  piled  up  to  be  sent 
during  slack  hours;  or  if  the  demaid 
was  so  distributed  as  to  keep  the 
whole  imtem  comfortably  busy 
for  1440  consecutive  minutes  a 
day. 

But  the  public  needs  immediate 
and  universal  service  and  the  Bell 
System  meets  the  public's  require- 
ments. 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
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Harnuni  said  the  public  liked 
to  be  huinbu;>,')4ed.  I  never 
believed  it.  I've  brought  a 
good  many  businesses  to  suc- 
cess on  the  other  basis.  The 
MakaroflF  Cigaret  business  is 
one  of  thcra, 

I  (uiid  eiwht  years  oko  that  the 
Aniericun  public  wus  tired  o(  t^cinir 
exploited  on  ciKarcts.  /  won  ilrcd  of 
it,  and  had  been  for  quite  n  while, 
nnd  I  ttm  just  a  Kood  nveratte  pcr»on, 
with  cnouKh  hutnun  nature  in  me  to 
be  very  much  like  eighty  miUiuiui  of 
my  neiRht>urs. 

I  have  enough  faith  in  my  nei»{hlx>r«, 
too,  to  Ixrlicvelhey  are  mostly  n.itural- 
lx>m  connoisMTUrs — tmct  thtt  ar» 
tirtu  a  thauM  /•  dit€Timtm*l».   And  I  ve 

proven  it. 

No  other  t>eop]e  on  earth  are  as  keen  for  the 
knt  •/ ntrytkiut  as  the  Americans — and  no  other 
country  has  been  so  consiMenily  given  the  worst  of  it 
on  a  lot  of  things. 

I  am  a  ciuarct  manufattunr  an\y  because  I  wan  first 
a  rigaret  ja«i#r  and  I  got  tired  of  smoking  the  Ktull  that 
ofTcred  to  intelltKcnt  hmokeni  io  this  country.   I  wanted  a 
cigoret  that  I  could  smoke  all  day  if  I  felt  like  it.  without  de- 
veloping a  "craving."  or  inducing  the  nervousness  or  depre.ssion 
that  follows  the  use  of  ordinary  cigarets.   1  found  such  cigurets  in  ku.ssia.  where  every- 
body smokes  cigarets  all  the  time,  and  in  the  other  Continental  countries,  where 
mrryMj  smokes  Ruuiau  cigarets.    I  imported  them  for  a  l^ng  time,  but  if  w.is 
difficult  to  keep  enouirh  on  hand  to  supply  myself  and  my  friends — (and  my  friends 
multiplied  pretty  rapidly  through  these  cigareiJi.) 

I  acquired  the'knowledge,  the  right,  and  the  workmen,  to  duplicate  these  cicareta 
In  America,  and  1  mm  duplicating  them.  att*Ui0lf. 

The  reajion  for  the  difference  between  these  cigarets  and  others  lies  mostly  in  a 
difference  In  the  manufacturer's  point  of  \'iew. 

I  have  always  believed  that  if  we  produced  the  quality,  the  pub- 
lic would  produce  the  sales.    And  that  faith  has  been  justified. 

MAKAROFF  RUSSIAN  CIGARETS 

are  Jtut  like  Makarnff  nd\-ertiKing — giKx),  honest,  straightforward  stuff.  We  have  now  Introduced  the  goods  ao 
thoroughly  to  dealers  thiit  you  can  get  them  almo-.t  anywhere  in  the  best  cin.ir  stores.  hotel.H.  ca/cs.  dinint;  cars, 
etc.  Any  dealer  who  hasn't  got  them  can  get  them  quickly  from  his  local  job(>er.  If  ho  doesn't  Wiint  to.  we  will 
supply  you  promptly,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  the  dealer's  Dome  and  addreiis,  or  simply  bis  address,  so  that  we  may 
■  Investigate  his  reuj>oa  for  refusal. 

If  you  do  not  like  these  dgarets  at  the  first  trial,  remember  that  they  are  mighty  different  from  what  yoa  are 
accu<(tomed  to,  and  that  tJU  dtttnmtt  it  mil  tm  yur  fmvr.  Take  time  to  get  a  little  ummI  to  them  and  you  will  find 
out  )ust  what  we  mean. 

Makarnffs  are  abaolutely  pure,  clean,  Bweet.  mild  t»imtn,  mml^mtlMd  by  muftklug  wkmttvtr  to  Kive  them  artificial 
flavor,  Bweetncxs.  or  to  make  them  bum.  You  will  tind  that  you  can  smoke  as  many  as  ynu  want  of  them  without 
anv  oi  ihc  acrvoutneM,  depre&sion  or  "craving"  that  follows  the  use  of  ordinary  ctgarets. 

Fmrt  tthmtn  wn 'i  kmrt  J*m.  Yoa  may  not  be  ttsed  to  it.  and  you  may  not  like  the  first  Makaroff,  but  you'll  like 
the  M-cond  one  belter,  and  you'll  stick  to  Makaroffs  forever  if  you  once  give  them  a  fair  chance.  We  have  built 
this  (>i:»mrss  on  quiility  in  the  goodi  and  intelligence  in  the  smoker — a  coiiiiiination  that  siiuply  can't  lose.  We 
Waited  quite  a  while,  but  it  has  won  in  our  case  and  won  big.   The  result  it.,  that 

TTiis  is  a  Makaroff  year — nearly  everybody  smokes  them  now" 


Makaroff*  arc  13  cents  and  a  quarter  in  boxes  of  ten.   $1.50  to  $6.00  (or  lOO's. 


At 
Your 
Dealer's 


At 
Yoiu 
Dealer's 


Maa  addrcM,  9S  MUk  Street— Boston.  M 
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Cowan  Furniture 


is  made  in  more  than  a  thousand  patterns,  all  in  mahogany,  and 
for  e\cry  household  use.  It  is  the  only  line  of  fine  mahotjany 
furniture  made  in  a  sufficient  number  of  patterns  so  that  an  entire 
house  may  be  furnished  with  it,  thus  insuring  a  harmony  of  result 
otherwise  impossible.  In  desisn  it  is  mostly  in  reproduction  of 
the  best  English  desi^ers,  as  Sheraton,  Chippcsuhle  and  Hepple- 
white,  and  in  American  Colonial.  We  do  not  send  catalogs  or 
phototrraphs  except  to  dealers,  but  examples  of  the  furniture  may 
be  seen  at  good  stores  throughout  the  country.  We  mention  here- 
with a  few  such  stores  where  representative  examples  of  Cowan 
Cabinet-Work  may  be  seen: 


Atlaiita.  G«.~<:iiamb«(tlii.  JohsMiKDii* 

bose  Co. 
Baltimore,  lfd.'--€.  I.  BeliMm  ft  Co. 
Bay  City.  Mfcb.~C.  B.  RoMabary  ft  Sons. 
Baatoo«  Man.— JoirdMi  Vsrih  Co. 
Chtflotte,  N.  C. — ^Parkw.  Gardener  Co. 
Cinefamatl.  Ohio— H.  ft  8.  Pogue  Co. 
Cleveland.  Ohio— Tho  StarUn*  ft  Wekli 

Co. 

CoIombiuLOIilo— F.  Q.  ft  A.  RomkL 
DanvUle.  HL'-C.  L.  Sandoaky. 
Davenport.  lomflowa  Fwnftara  ft 

Carpet  Co. 
Dea  Moines,  lowar-Chaae  ft  Weat. 
Detroit,  Micb. — Hndaon  ft  Syminston. 
Dulnth.  Minn.— Prendi  ft  Bgwett. 
Port  Wayne.  Ind.— D.  N.  Poatar 

niture  Co. 
Kan^aa  City.  Mo.— Bmary.  Bird.  Tbayer 

Co. 

La  Croaae.  Wfa.— Tlw  Wm.  Doartiacar 

Co. 

LaoAinir.  Mich. — M.  I.  ft  B.  H.  Bock. 
Lexlnffton.  Ky.— B.  I«.  Mafi^ 
Little  Rock.  Ark.— Jam  Boom  FaniU^ 
invCo. 

Lo6  Attgelaa.  CaL— CaUCbmla  Poraltora 
Co. 

LoniavOta.  Ky.— Pred.W.Kcisker  *  Son. 
Manafield.  Ohio-Chaa.  Schroer  &  s  ti . 
Uilwatikee.  Wl«.— Tha  C  W.  l-  i^her 
Pumtture  Co. 


MimMapoU*.  Mnn.— tVaw  Bnilaad  Faiw 

niture  &  Carpet  Co. 

Nashville.   Tenn, — MontKomary  Furni- 
ture Co. 

Newark,  Ohio — J.  Gleichnuf. 

New  York.  N.  Y. — Grand  RapldS  Fm^ 
niture  Co.,  34  W.  32nd  St. 

Omaha.  Neb. — OldlWdft  WQhebn 
CarT>et  Co. 

Peoria.  III. — Scblppar  ft  Btock. 

Phi^alpkia,  Pa.— Joba  J.  DaZoiidio  ft 

Pittsbursr.  Pa. — Dauler,  Close  A-  J'lhr.-^ 
Pittsburg,  Pa. — McCreery  A:  Conii  .iiiy. 
P'i:  tl.irnl.  Ovi-Kon—}.  G.         k  &  C".-. 

Providence,  K.  I.— The  TUden-Thurber 
Co. 

Saginaw,  Mich. — Henry  Paige  ft  Son. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utalir- Th«  GraaoewaM 

Pumitnre  Co^ 
Seattle,  Wash.— Prederick  ft  Nelaon. 

Sioux  City.  la. — Lindholin  Fui  niture  C->. 
Spokane.  Wiish. — The  Grotc-Kankin  Co. 
SprinKfield.  111.— A.  Dirksen  &  Son. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. — Mannhelmer  Bros. 
Syracuse,  .\.  Y. — Brown.  CurtLs&  BrowB. 
T'-rre  Haute.  Ind. — E.  D.  Harvey 
1  I.'do.  Ohio — Stolbers:  *  Parks. 
Washington,  D.  C— R.  W.  &  J.  B.  Hen- 


For  your  guidance 

each  pitce  of  Ccnvan 
Cabirut-lVork  hears 


[CHICAC 


the  maker* t  mark 
shown  hertts/itht 
in  gjUd, 


W.  K.  COWAN  &  COMPANY,  CHICAGO 
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Comfortable,  Efficient,  Inconspicuous 

Different  from  all  others.  Lenses  held  in  position  by 
two  small,  rocking  gold  pads. 

Properly  adjusted  they  will  not  mark  bridge  of  nose, 
slip  down  or  hurt  behind  the  ears. 

Send  for  information  that  will  show  you  why  no  other  spec- 
tacles can  give  you  the  same 
degree  of  comfort  or  look 
as  well  when  being  worn 
as  TRU-FIT  SHUR-ON 
SPECTACLES. 

,  ^  .  ,       X   E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 

Thu  cut  ihow*  arranceinent  of  "*  n     i  w  v 

rockini;  void  pacU  attached  to  bridifc  Dcpt.  U  RoCDeStcr,  N.  1. 


The  Lather's  the  Thing 

It  makes  all  the  difference  between  a  quick,  cool, 
comfortable  shave,  and  a  harsh  rasping  of 
the  razor  over  your  face. 

Use  a  shavingsoapw^hich brushes 
up  instantly  into  a  thick.billowy 
lather,  which  softens  the  beard, 
soothes  the  skin,  and  leaves  , 
your  face  feeling  as  though  \ 
you  had  bathed  it  in  a  moun- 
tain spring.  That's  what  hap>- 
pens  when  you  use 

JOHNSON'S 


Every 
Druggist 
Sells 
it. 


Shaving  Cream  Soap 

Try  a  tube.  2S  ccnta  for  150  tKavea.  If  your  drug«ul  liM 
•old  out  we  w>  I  mail  you  a  tube  on  receipt  ol  price.  Trial 
•ixe  lube  for  a  2-cent  (tamp 


Dept.  8-J, 
New  Bruiwick, 
N.  J. 


2  5  Cents 
a  tube 


In  wming  to  adrmiten  pleaie  mention  The  World'*  Work 
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Sheraton  Designs 

represent  the  perfect  combination  of 
cle^ance  and  strength.  Always  distin- 
guished by  grace  and  beauty,  with  an 
appearance  of  lightness,  they  are  no 
less  sturdy  than  furniture  must  be  to 
be  permanently  useful.  Many  exam- 
ples of  Sheraton's  own  workmanship 
have  been  continuously  in  use  since 
they  left  his  master  hand  late  in  the 
18th  Century.    These  illustrations  of 

Mayhew 
Furniture 

in  the  desipns  of  Sheraton  are  sutjEjestive 
of  the  artistic  charm  of  the  furniture. 
Through  two  generations  the  Mayhews 
have  insisted  upon  absolute  fidelity  to 
Rood  desiffns  and  equally  upon  the 
strictest  intef^it>'  in  manufacture.  The 
result  is  the  general  aiceptance  of  May- 
hew  Furniture  as  a  standard. 
Dealers  in  all  important  cities  will  pladly 
sliow  you  these  and  many  other  exam]>les 
in  a  way  to  demonstrate  the  ditference 
l)i-tween  Mayhew  furniture  and  ordinary' 
cfimmercial  reproductions.  Names  of 
dealers  furnished  upon  request. 

MAYHFAV  COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 


1 1 


! 


f 


If  70U  with  to  (ystematue  your  butinru  the  Readen*  Scirice  may  be  able  to  offrr  «uf;i^«tion( 

J  Google 
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If  what  you  just  ate  makes 
you  feel  miserable — 

Causing  sourness,  gas,  Heart- 
bum  or  belching  of  acid  and 
undigested  food — 

Remember,  a  little  Diapepsin 
Really  does  make  out-of-order 
stomachs  feel  fine  in  fiveminutes. 
Indigestion,  [dyspepsia  and  all 
stomach  distress  vanishes.  Large 
case  at  druggists  50c. 


Great  Western 
Champsigne 

Half  the  Cost  of  Imported 

Absence  of  duty  reduces  its  co«t  SO^i 

Of  the  six  American  champagnes 
exhibited,  Great  Western  was 
the  only  one  awarded  the  gold 
medal   at  Paris  exposition,  1900. 

Your  grocer  or  dealer  can  supply  you 
"  -Sold  everywhere-  — 


Pleasant  Valley  Wine  Co. 

RHEIMS,  N.  Y. 
Oldest  and  Largest  Champagne  House  m  America 


The  Utcft  bookk  on  travel  and  biography  can  br  obtainrd  through  ilie  Rrailer*'  Serncc 
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Try  It  On 

^  y.  w    -  TkC*         obtain  that  piquancy  so 
3/«.Lr%Lri3  often  lacking  in  Salad  Dressings.  Use 

LEA  &  PERRIHS 

SAUCE 

THE    ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 

Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,  Chops,  Roasts,   and  many  other  dishes  are  improved  by  it«  tiae. 
Fur  four  generations  it  has  stood  unrivaled  as  a  seasooing. 

Shun  Substitutes. 


•ii 


Iqmm  DtHcAw'i  SoNi,  Agrnrti  Npw  York. 


mm 


LITHIA 

SPRINftS 


These  Physicians  Have  Used  It  Personally  and  in  Practice. 
Are  They  Not  Competent  Witnesses? 

"For  These  Purposes  it  is  Endorsed  by  the  Highest  Medical  Authorities.** 

Dr.  G«o.  E  Walton's  standard  work  on  the  Mineral  Springs  of  the  United  States  and 
Canacfa  iiptrnMi  A  I  ITU  I A  lifAmn  is  an  efficient  diuretic,  and  proves  of  great  value  in  IN- 
staUs:  OUITALO  UTHIA  IrATcR  FLAMMATION  and.  IRRITATION  off  tho  BLADDER  and 
KIDNEYS,  especially  when  dependent  upon  the  URIC  ACID  DIATHESIS,  as  exhibited  in  cases 
of  GRAVEL  and  GOUT.    For  these  purposes  it  Is  endorsed  by  the  highest  medical  authorities. " 

Dr.  Chas.  B.  Nancroda,  /Vo/.  of  Surgery,  Medical  Dept.  University  of  Mich.,  and  author  oj 
articles  in  International  Cyclopedia  oRtmMlA  I ITUI s  UIatcd  *****  ^'**  l***^  alkalino 
of  Surgery,  is  of  the  omnwn  that  DtfllllUl  UlHlA  fWU tK  wators  In  this  country.  I 
have  used  it  with  undoubted  advantage  in  my  own  person." 

Dr.  lohn  T.  Matcaiff,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  New  Y'ork:  "I  RnmiA  I ITUIA  WatBV  for  patients,  and  used  it  in  rny  own 
have  for  some  years  prescribed  uvttlUAl  W I  nlJl  Will  BR  case  for  GOUTY  TROUBLE  with 
decided  beneficial  results,  and  I  regard  it  certainly  as  a  very  valuable  remedy." 

Additional  testimony  on  request.   For  sale  by  the  general  drug  and  mineral  water  trade. 

Hot«l  mt  Spring*  Op«ns  June  Iftth. 

Mm  bTHiA  SPRiHas  mm  » 
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WhlhUocK 


"The  World's  Best  Table  Water" 


i/  CANDIES  OP  RARE  QUALITT 


An  Aflflortment  of  Heart  Shaped 
Delicioufily  Flavored  Sweets 

PACKED  IN  HEART  SHAPED  TIN  BOXES. 
M  Mats  par  Bax. 

Sold  bj  onr  Sale*  Amenta  eTcrTwherc  and  at 
c^^^»^  55  Retail  Store*. 


Little  Babies  and 
Hoktein  CoWs  Milk 

FVacticalljr  one-third  oi  all  the  infants  bora  in  thk  countiy 
die  before  thejr  have  Wanted  to  talk.  This  death  rate  ia 
appalling,  yet  entirely  oeedleM.  It  is  simply  a  quesboo  of  proper 
feediofl  and  baby  hygiene.    And  right  here  let  ui  say  that  }iisl 

f>lain  HoUtein  Cow't  Milk,  that  cotfi  no  more  but  does  coinc 
rom  big.  vigorous,  husky  cows,  full  of  Ue  and  vitality,  is  the 
kind  of  milk  upon  which  your  baby  or  yourself  will  gain  m 
genuine  flesh  and  muscle. 

Consult  your  physician  as  to  its  modificatioa.  but  be  sure  to  use 
I-folstein  Cow'f  Milk.  The  roedKal  proirwoa  rerororoends  A. 

Our  book.  "The  Story  of  Holsteia  Milk."  contams  much  in- 
information  which  cannot  iail  to  interest  you.  We  scad  it  upon 
request. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 


4W  American  Building 


Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Just  one  of  the  500  Varieties  of 

NeCCO  >SWEETS 

NECCO  LIME  TABLETS— the  good  old-lashioned  kind  that  young 
people  and  grown-ups  like  so  much.  There  are  over  500  other  varieties 
of  NECCO  SWEETS  to  choose  from.  All  mad«  under  one  roof— not 
handled  in  the  making — sold  by  the  best  dealers.   A^anufaclured  by  the 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONFECTIONERY  COMPANY,  Boaton  Maaa. 

«r«A«ra  a/  tkm  w^hkmomn  LENOX  CHOCOLATES. 
Jji  writing  to  adTentaers  please  mentioD  The  Woaui'a  Woke 
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As  a  drink,  Welch's 
Grape  Juice  has  no  equal 

It  is  a  product  of  nature,  not  a  concoction 
'  or  an  artificial  product.  The  rich  flavor  of 
luscious  Concords  is  as  effectively  retained 
in  the  glass  bottle  under  the  Welch  seal  as 
in  the  grape  berr>'  sealed  by  nature. 

Welch's 

uapeJuice 

should  be  in  every  home.  Serve  plain,  or 
with  carbonated  water,  or  in  lemonade. 
Use  it  in  making  a  i)unch  or  dessert.  Order 
a  few  bottles  from  your  dealer. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  Welch'*,  send  $3.00 
for  trial  doK-n  pints,  express  prrpaid  east  of  Omaha. 
Sample  3-ok.  bottle  by  mail.  10  I'ents.  Hwklet  of 
44)  delicious  ways  of  using  Welch's  Grape  Juice,  free. 

The  Welch  Crape  Juice  Company,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 


CMARTm  OAK 
f ATTtMH 


Durability  and  Beauty 

have  made  this  ware  famous  for  many  years. 
It  affords  the  longest  service 
and  satisfaction — 


The  hea*viest  triple  plate  is  guaranteed  by 
the  trade  ma 


1847  ROGERS  BROS  .TRIPLE 

Sold  tiy  leading  dealers.  Send  for  catalogue  "3-49"  showing  de«ign*. 
MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO.,  M«rid«n,  Conn. 

(iDlfrnatloosI  surer  Co.,  SuecMaor) 
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"Tke  Vacation  Land 

o  f  America. 


Saratoga  Springs 


America's  greattot  watering  place.  Day  ex- 
cursions by  trolley,  automobile  or  carnage  to 
Adirondack  and  Lake  George  Resorts. 


The  Thousand  Islands 

of  the  St.  Lnwrence  River  provide  perfect 
aquatic  life  among  the  1,762  islands  dotted 
with  summer  homes,  cottages  and  hotels. 


Adirondack  Mountains 

The  Lake  Como  Region  of  America — Hotel, 
Cottage  or  Camp  life.  Mountain  climbing, 
pilf ,  tennis,  hunting  canoeing  and  fishing. 

New  England  Seashore 

Refined  but  brilliant  resorts,  or  places  to  hide 
away.  Water  and  woods  join — pleasures  of 
beach  or  coun try.  Wild  as  Canaaar-fiomfort- 
able  as  your  own  home. 

Lakes  George  ^  Champhtin 

the  two  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  bodies 

of  uaitr  in  America.  Hotels  and  cottages 
fr<nn  which  one,  two  and  thrtc-day  jaunts 
can  be  made — fishing,  niuuulaiu  climbing,  or 
touring  in  perfectly  appointed  steamers. 

Let  Us  Plan  Your  Vacation 

//  you  wttf  UXt  MS  the  numbrr  in  your  party,  the  length  of  time 

and  ant  'ii'Tl  of  rnonry  you  lifstre  to  spend  tn  icntuition  v.  ith 
vnur  K'  luLiv.  wkfihtr  vuu  \i.ant  continuous  lra:r! m  or  not ,  tsnd 
ii:r  idea  of  your  tastf  rrgardmg  surrounilms^s,  ar:u<<- 

mfttii,  etc.,  ve  wtU  propose  one  or  two  trips  for  your  constder- 
atioit  tnth  complete  inUtriMlkm,  A ddress  Nc  w'N'<  >rk  Central 
\.\nrs  Travel  Bureau.  Room  50S,  Grand  Central  Termtiul|  N«« 
Yuik,  or  Room  Mo;,  La  Salle  Street  Station.  Chicago 
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Would  you  enjoy  the  thrill  of  new  life — 

the  sensation  of  tingling  blood  coursing  thro* 
your  veins — the  living  of  a  natural  life  away 
from  the  cares,  conventions  and  confines  of 
the  sooty  city?  Then  spend  a  vacation  in 
Colorado.    The  de  luxe 

Rocky  Mountain 
Limited 

— Daily  from  Chicago  to  Colorado  Spring*  and  Dunvmr  direct —  — 

is  ready  to  whirl  you 
away  upon  a  pleasant  journey. 
Splendid  cars — roomy  berths 
— dining  service  superb — 
everything  to  make  the  trip 
a  treat.  A  realization  of  all 
your  anticipations. 

Other  good  trains  each 
from  Chicago,  St.  Louis. 
Kansas  City,  Omaha,  ana 
Memphis  for  Colorado, 
Yellowstone  Park  and  the 
Pacific  CoasL 

Let  me  sugK^st  a 
real  vacation  this 
summer  in  the  Gold- 
en West. 

Our  profusely  illus- 
trated book,  "Under 
the  Turquoise  Siy," 
uill  prove  invalu- 
able. Send  for  it  at 
once. 

L.  M.  ALLEN 
Pau.  Traffic  M(r. 
10  La  Salle  Station 
Chicago,  ni. 
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Irrigated 
Farm  and  Fruit 
Lands 

The  small  irrigated  farm  or  orchard  means  greater  production 
with  less  labor.  It  takes  away  the  element  of  chance  and  makes 
a  good  crop  a  reasonable  certainty.  The  land  in  the  Northwest 
such  as  is  being  irrigated  by  government  and  private  projects  in 
Montana,  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon,  on  or  reached  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway,  is  exceedingly  rich  and  requires  only 

moisture  to  yield  bountifully.  This  moist- 
ure is  provided  by  irrigation,  which  makes 
irrigated  farming,  fruit  and  vegetable  rais- 
ing a  scientific  profession,  not  a  drudgery. 
The  ideal  climate  is  a  strong  argument  m 
favor  of  the  Northwest. 


^The  Northern  Pad/ic 
j^ex tends  into  or  through 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
North  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington,  Ore" 
gon.  New,  rich  territory 
being  opened  up  by  exten- 
sums  rum*  building.  The 
Homeseekers  Change! 


If  you  want  to  know  more  about  the  possibilities  of  mak- 
ing your  efforts  bring  you  greater  returns,  write  for  informa- 
tion about  these  irrigated  lands.  Maybe  the  "dry-farming" 
territory  will  interest  you.  Write  tonight  and  state  what 
seaion  you  are  most  interested  in.  Don't  delay.  The 
information  will  cost  you  nothing  and  will  pay  you  well.  Low  round-trip  Homeseekers' 
fares  effective  twice  each  month,  also  round-trip  Summer  Tourist  tickets  on  sale  daily 
June  I  lo  September  50.    Long  limits  and  stop-overs. 

The  Scenic  Hifhwef  Through  the  Land  of  Fortune 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 


L.  J.  Bricker,  General  Immigration  Agent 
DepL  W.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A.  M.  CLEIAND     General  Passenger  Agent     ST.  PAUL 


E  • 
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Vn  mamtimetu 

**   Ik*  MMt  M 

c«r»U  Kif-I< 

ti«  warll. 

All  wmn 
bat  Mir  Ml 

<MBtT 

•  far 


THUMB  &  FINGER 

ARE  ENOUGH  TO  OPERATE  THE 


Stevens 


Shotgun 


So  easy-working  »  this  mechanism— so  quick  its  action— that  you 
throw  owt  the  empty  theU  mud  reloil  tiie  chambur  Bto  •  fork  of 

lightning. 

As  the  spent  shell  starts  from  the  chamber  BY  ONE  ROUTE,  the 
loaded  shell  starts  from  the  magazine  by  a  SECOND  ROUTE. 
No  matter  how  quick  yon  are,  no  human  hand  it  fast  «Dough  to 
balk  or  clog  this  gun,  becavw  the  IomM  and  llie  ■haiia 

CANNOT  MEET. 

No  expert  live*  who  cannot  BETTER  his  score  with  the  STEVENS  6  •  Shot 
Repeater.  Juat  so,  the  beginner  frmdoalee  from  the  prelimtnMy  cU«*  m  about 
oneheif  Ik*  oidbMry  timm.  The  gun's  RACY  LINES  end  PERFECTED  BAL> 
ANCE  ami  th«  STEVENS  Sighting  System  make  it  a  NATURAL  POINTER. 

Yov,  wlio  cawMrt  beliawtt  dwt »  ahotaaa  cut  'Veial  HmM^" 
•-d  throw  the  STEVENS  to  your  sliiniMir,  Sm  with  f« 
mean  by  a  NATURAL  POINTER. 

TUsgttBb«be«lniiriy  liJebeeattMllMbrMMliits  idU  walL  Saf*,  b^aaM  it  b 

hsmmerless.  No  gas  or  smoke  can  get  into  your  face.  An  expert  can  take  dowm 
and  put  together  the  STEVENS  Repeater  in  8  seconds.  Even  though  it  may  take 
you  a  FULL  MINUTE  at  first  that's  miles  ahead  of  any  uthl  thsHUHiadMlWadJ. 

These  are  the  facts— PROVE  them  at  your  gun  dealer's. 

II  your  dealer  hasn't  it  in  stock  we  will  send  this  No.  320.  express  prepaid,  on  receipt 
ofLiitprica.$27. 

Tl,:s  J.  un  IS  also  made  i»8  No.  522  with  hollow  matted  rib;  fancy  stock;  straight  grip; 
checked  giip  and  forearm  slide;  List  price  $40.  Also  macie  as  No.  525.  straight  or 
pistol  grip  and  reasonable  duungee  to  suit  iiMfivldtial  tastes.   List  price  $50. 


Points  for  the  Sharpshooter,  Hunter  or  Trapshooten 

Yoa  can  obtain  a  lalt«r  written  y»a  pmrtommlly  Ay  oim  of  oar  #JMwrts.  an  mithmr 
or  all  of  (A«««  aubjmcit,  giving  valuable  adoico-     W«  tmndyoarKEE  a  ISO- 
pa  f  Steven*  Gun  Book  telling  ahaul  Riflmt,  Shotgone.  Pittolt  and  Rifle 
Teletcot>**,    Ju»t  tho  information  you  need  la  knom  aboat  gama,  and  the 
gulvicm  in  tk»  ItHgr  ktif*  j»ea  le  Se  aw  etprrt  ,hot.  Wrif 


Jo  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Co. 

THE      FACTORY     Of  PRFCiSiOM 

I>ept.  835,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
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&sve  ume  in  your  office  work.   The  Resikrs'  Serrice  is  "^Mtiitf^  with  ihs  Utest  oevioss     J  - 
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▼  PIANOS 


riiis  vose  iiy\f,  known  as 
Home  Grand,  is  a  splendid  grand 
piano,  xuiteil  for  any  home  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

rtir  tone,  touch  and  mag- 
nificent wearing  qualities  of 
the 

Vose  Pianos  J 


are  only  explained  by 
the  exclusive  oatented  fea- 
tures, the  high-grade  material  and  superb  workmanship  the 
it»to  thetr  construction.    We  deliver,  when  requested,  dine 
the  factory,  free  of  charge,  and  guarantee  perfect  hroi 
Liberal  allowance   for   old  pianos   and  tmm 
ments  accepted. 

FREE— If  you  are  interested  in  pianos,  let  as  tend  7< 

beautifully  illustrated  catalog,  that  gives  full  inform 

vose  &  SONS  PIANO  CO. 
156  BoyUton  St.  Bottoa.  I 


SUMMER  WILL  SOON  BE  HERE  WITH  ITS  HEAT  AND  HUMIDITY— 
Why  Not  Take  a  Trip  to  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Snn— Cool, 
Invigorating  —  Healthful  -    Under   the    Finest  Condilionf  ? 
/\  -^rripf^  of  rriii'srs  bv  modern  Ixsnn-screw  sleamprs  to  Norway — TKe  Nortli 
Cape,  Iceland  and  Spitzbergen ;  also  to  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
.f.'l     flir  Seaside  Resorts  of  Europe,  leaving  Hamburg  during  JUNE, 
M  JLY,  AUGUST  and  SEPTEMBER. 

Duration  14.  IH.  22,  24  days.    Coi\  from  $62.50  up. 

*  ■>■  7V...r,v'  fii//y  Illustrated. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE,  41-45  BROADWAY,  NEW  Yq» 


U>i»iiin 


Sin  Frandico 


If       vvi^h  t.i  •V'^tcmaii/c  V.  ur  l-n  in.'vs  ||,«.  KraJcrs'  Service  oui*  ^ 
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Melville  Clark 


-TiieMAN 

^iS  WORK, 


APOLLO -Pmto 

Thz  Original   QQ-Notb  J^laysr 


ANTONIUS  STRADIVARIUS  made 
a  better  violin  because  he  knew  the 
violin.  Melville  Clark  knows  the 
player  piano.  In  the  music  trades  his  personal 
supremacy  in  the  field  of  pneumatics  is  un- 
questioned. Recently  the  entire  player  piano 
industry  paid  a  remarkable  tribute  to  his  genius 
in  adopting  the  88-note  (complete  keyboard) 
principle,  which  for  eight  years  was  exclusively 
an  Apollo  feature. 

Other  Apollo  features  (invented  and  pat- 
ented by  Melville  Clark)  are: 

Apollo  Human  Touch — The  pneumatic 
fingers  of  the  Apollo  88-Note  Player  Piano 
strike  Down  on  Top  of  the  keys,  just  as  the 
human  fingers  do  in  manual  playing.  Other 
players  strike  Up  on  the  sticker  of  the  action, 
or  Under  the  keys  at  the  back.  Both  of 
these  methods  are  unnatural  and  are  the  cause 
of  tKe  unnatural,  mechanical  music  produced 
by  other  player  pianos. 


Apollo  Self-acting  Motor — A  patented 

motor  that  runs  the  music  roll  and  rewinds  it 
without  pumping  or  electricity.  Other  players 
are  equipped  with  air  motors  which  necessitate 
tiresome  pedaling.  The  Apollo's  self-acting 
motor  costs  five  times  as  much  to  manufacture 
as  the  old  style  leather-and-wood  air  motor. 

Solo-Apollo  Accenting  Device  —  The 
latest  triumph  of  Melville  Clark  and  the  climax 
in  the  development  of  the  Apollo  Player  Piano 
toward  an  ideal.  The  Solo- Apollo  actually  em- 
phasizes the  melody  as  a  virile  idea  of  the  com- 
poser, and  as  he  intended  it  to  be  emphasized. 

More  ApoUos  In  Uae — Notwithstanding 
the  Apollo  costs  $25  to  $50  more  than  ordin- 
ary player  pianos,  there  are  more  88-note 
Apollo  Player  Pianos  and  Piano  Players  in  use 
than  all  other  similar  instruments  combined. 

There  are  only  three  player  pianos  made 
that  can  even  lay  claim  to  being  artistic. 
Write  for  descriptive  literature  and  a  simple, 
sure  method  by  which  you  can  decide  the 
player  piano  question. 


Melville  Clark  Piano  Co.^  m  steinway  Hau,  Chicago 


Tn  writing  to  adTrrtiicrt  plc«ie  mention  Thi  Wdrlo's  Wokk 


American  men  have  the  happy  faculty  of  wearinR  what  offers  the 
most  utility  and  comfort;  at  the  same  time  thev  conform  with  a  char 
acteristic  adaptability  to  usages  and  custom.    We  will  gladly  send  any 
reader  information  about  what  to  wear  on  any  and  every  occasion. 
Address 

Readers'  Service,  The  World's  Work,  133-137  E.  16th  St. 


FOR  REAL  COMFORT 

WEAR  THE  NEEORAW 

Boston 
Gar^ 


MoA  comfortable 
with  cither  knee  or 
full  length  drawers. 
You  cannot  feci  it 
ImiH  on  hay 
ing  the 


Good  all 
the  Year 
Round. 
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What's  in  a  Name  ? 


THOMAS  CQRT 


on  a  shoe  means  literal  custom  correct- 
ness and  quality  —  minus  a  part  of  the 
price,  and  all  of  the  waiting,  for  custom 
shoes. 

To  say  that  no  other  shoes  like  them 
or  similar  to  them  are  offered  ready  to 
wear,  is  a  simple  statement  of  fact 

They  are  made  for  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  made-to-measure  boots 
but  who  are  not  averse  to  better  ser- 
vice atasavingof  much  time  and  some 
money. 

"Cort*'  shoes — for  men  and  women 
—  fetch  from  8  to  15  dollars  at  reuil. 

Our  riding  and  field  boots,  golf, 
tennis  and  yachting  shoes  also  are  the 
world's  standard  of  correctness  and 
quality. 

Let  us  tell  you  where  they  may  be  had. 
THOMAS  CORT,  mc. 

■STAMLItHIO  1SS4 
NEWARK.  N.  J. 


COBT  SNOU  MAT  MAD  IN    FAKU  FmOM 

J.  •.  LOUIS  BOULADOV,  }«  KUB  OB  CMAILLOT 


The  Readcrt'  Serrice  ii  prrparrd  to  adrite  parrat*  about  achoob 
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WHAT  TO  WEAR 


Carter's  Underwear  appeals  to 
all  members  of  the  family.  To 
the  mother,  because  it  is  stylish, 
perfect  -  filling  and  daintily  fin- 
ished. To  the  father,  because  it 
is  comfortable  and  durable.  To 
the  child,  because  it  is  so  soft, 
non-irritating  and  pretty  tolook  at. 

The  Carter  quality  insure? 
absolute  satisfaction — that's  wl. 
thousands  of  homes  depend 
upon  us  to  supply  their  under- 
wear needs  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year. 

Carter's  Underwear  is  unlike 
any  other.  In  the  first  place  it 
is  "Quality -knit"  from  honest 
yams  in  a  clean,  sun-flooded 
plant,  it  has  behind  il  those 
substantial  qualities  of  New  Eng- 
land manufacture  which  mean 
dependability. 

b.leganl  fabrics,  with  fine,  in- 
visible ribs  —  pure,  sterilized, 
white  garments  of  surpassing 
design  and  workmanship  — 
crochet  finish  which  will  with- 
stand repeated  launderings  — 
these  are  the  things  which  make 
Carter's  the  acknowledged  — 
"best." 

It  is  your  wish,  we  know,  to 
buy  underwear  which  will  prove 
truly  economical.  In  Carter's 
the  fabric  is  knitted  so  carefully 
on  the  latest  machines,  and  from 


¥^PBRWBAR/ 


such  high-grade  materials  that  it  ' 
BOSt  wear.    And  Carter  gar-  j^,; 
ments  keep  their  shape  after  t  " 
washing.  TTiey  surprise  you  by  f, 
iheir  unusual  resistance lo  friction, 
strain  and  steady  service. 

The  light  -  weight  garments 
here  shown  are  earnestly  recom- 
mended for  spring  and  summer 
wear.  Ask  your  dealer  for  these 
special  grades :  Women's  two 
piece  and  union  suits  Nos.  407, 
465,  492,  480.  Men's  union 
suits  Nos.  57 1 , 592, 580.  Child's 
vests  No.  865;  Child's  union  suits 
No.  965.  If  you  cannot  get 
Carter's  Underwear  at  the  stores, 
write  us. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see 
how  we  finish  our  "Quality-knit" 
garments  for  ladies,  misses  and 
infants?  If  so,  just  fill  out  the 
coupon  below  and  we  will  send 
you  a  free  sample  of  our  crochet 
finish  as  it  appears  on  the  fabric. 

Made  in  union  and  two-piece 
suits  for  women  and  children. 
Union  suits  for  men.  Also  in- 
fants' shirts  and  bands ;  silk, 
wool  and  cotton. 

For  sale  by  nearly  all  first-class 
dealers.  Insist  on  the  genuine. 
Lx)ok  for  the  Carter  Trade- 
mark. Booklet  and  samples  of 
fabric  on  request,  and  don't 
forget  the  coup>on. 


THE  WILLIAM 
CARTER  CO.^r^y  V 

61  Main  Street  J^.A-" 

NEEDHAM  . 

HEIGHTS  ^^^'v*'°-^V 
MASS.  »'-V,."^>'^  • 


If  jou  wiiii  to  tyttcmaiitc  your  butiacM  the  Reiders'  Senrice  ouy  tie  able  to  offer  wmtKiyWi^ 
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WHAT  T 


O  WEAR 


Martin  &  Martin  shoe-service-by 

post  is  not  just  an  effort  to  sell  shoes  by  mail. 

It  is  a  logical  and  inevitable  outgrowth  of  our 

unique  store  service  in  Chicago  and  New  York. 

Much  of  our  store  patronage  has  come  from 

out-of-town  buyers  who  find  it  impossible  to 

get  in  their  own  cities  the  grade  of  shoes  and 

the  character  of  service  they  want.    We  have 

found  that  we  can  supply  these  patrons  quite 

as  satisfactorily  by  mail  as  in  person. 

Through  this  patronage,  we  have  solved  the 
problem  of  showing  our  shoes  and  making  fitt- 
ings by  mail — along  lines  as  unique  as  our 
personal  service  in  the  stores. 


A  Martin  &  Martin  Model 

Black  Russia  oxford.    A  Bght  weighty  cool  and 
comfoT^able  shoe^  possessing  unusual  distinction. 
Ahdium  toe. 

PRICE  NINE  DOLLARS 


Upon  request  we  will  furnish  large  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  other  current  models 
for  street,  dress  or  sporting  wear.  You  may 
open  a  charge  account  by  furnishing  the  usual 
commercial  references. 

Perfect  records  are  kept  of  all  our  fittings,  and 
all  you  will  need  to  do  after  your  first  order  isto 
write  or  wire  your  requirements  as  to  kinds  of 
shoes  or  occasion  of  wearing  and  the  right 
shoes  will  go  forward  within  the  hour — all  at 
our  risk  and  upon  our  guaranty  of  perfect 
satisfaction. 

Our  ready-to-wear  shoes,  built  upon  our  life- 
long experience  as  custom  boot-makers,  and  the 
only  shoes  of  similar  character  and  quality 
ever  offered  ready -io-wear,  are  sold  from 

SEVEN  DOLLARS  UPWARD 


ARTIX  T 
ARTllN 


BOOTMAKERS  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
lEaiil55lhSl..NE\V  YORK~l&3MichiganAv..ClIICAGO 


-1 
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^ONT  say. 
"I  want 
Summer  Un- 
derwear," but  say,  "Give 
me  B.  V.  D."    It's  the  best- 
known  mark  on  the  best-made 
and  coolest  Summer  Under>*car. 
This  Red  Woven  Label 


B.VD. 


BEST  RETAI L  m^DEj 

riNAUK  MAHK  HBG.  V.  V  rAT.  OTTJ 

must  be  on  a  garmenJ.  if  it's  a  genuine  B.  V.  tt 
VC  c  make  no  {ferments  without  it.  Sold  «  dap 
ili.it  aim  to  ((ive  their  custoraen  qmllT.  w 

untlirwear  satiifaction.  Accept  only  B.  V.  D. 

fed  woven  label  on 

Loo«e  Fitting 

Coat  Cut  Undershirts, 

and 

Knee  Length  Drawers, 

$.50:  $1.00  and  $1.50 

a  garment 
TllEB.V.  D.  COMPANY. 

65  Worth  StwNM. 
Nrw  York. 


In  writing  to  advrrtiM-rs  please  mention  The  World's  NVour 


W  HAT   TO  WEAR 


sSummer 

rOR  MEN, 


Underwear 


rORBOYS 

The  open  texture  of  Poro»knit  permiu  thorough  ventilation, 
thereby  evaporating  the  hot  per»piration  fir»t  absorbed  by  the  loft, 
elastic  Porotknit  fabric.  PeHect  in  fit,  because  properly  pro- 
portioned.   Always  cool.    Surprisingly  durable. 

When  Buyins  IntUt  On  This  Lab«l 


FOR  MEN 

50c 


FOR  BOYS 

25c 


It  U  On  Every  Genuine  Garment 
Any  Style 
ShifU  and  Dnwm 
pet  gannent 

A»k  for  *•  Porocknit"  Union  SuiU.  Jl.OO  for  Men;  50e  for  Boya 

huy  frnm  (iralm.  Write  ui  for  itiilruclive  Undefwrar  Booklet. 

CHALMEfU  IU(ITTU4G  CO..     26  Waak.a«toa  Stxeat.    AauUriiaa.  N.  T. 


/ 


Sest&€o. 


INFANTS'  LONG  DRESS 

of  Fine  Lawn;  j-oke  trimmed  \vilh  lace  insertion,  hand-cmbroidcred 
dots  and  fcathcrslitching;  finished  with  tucks;  skirt,  lace  insertions 
and  lace  trimmed  njfllc  $3.85 

You  Can  Clothe  Your  Quldren  Most  Satisfactorily  and 
Conveniently  at  the  Liliputian  Bazaar 

Our  assortments  arc  complete,  including  ever\-  artirir 
for  the  c-omplete  outfitting  of  Infants  and  Children  with 
s|)<-(  ialtirs  in  e' ery  department  not  found  an\-\vhere  else. 

More  Becoming  Styles  Exclusively  for  Children 

SjK'tializing  in  apparel  solely  for  Ii»»ys  and  Girls,  our 
designers  are  continually  creating  daintier  juvenile  stvie 
elTeris.  Our  mmles  are  the  accepte<l  standard  of  fashionable 
New  Vi)rk. 

Our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue 
Pictures  the  Latest  Children's  Styles 

This  is  the  only  authentic  collection  of  styles  an«l 
models  dcvottnl  solely  to  children's  attire.  It  gives 
you  interesting  fashion  news  you  can  find  in  no 
other  way.  If  you  desire  to  see  the  newest  things  in 

INFANTS'  AND  CHILDREN'S 
Millinery         Dresses  Lingerie 
Hoatery  Footwear 

INFANTS* 
Layettes  and  Complete  Outfitting 

Wrilc  tixby  fiiT  )VMr  cupycif  thi-.  CataloKuc,  Irvr.  I'Iciiv 


1  dress  Department  17 


60^2  West  23d  Street 

In  writing  to  ailvcrtiM-rs  }ilcjsr  mciitiun  Tin.  WoiiLit's  Work 


NEW  YORK 

Digitized  by  Google 


WHAT  TO  WEAR 
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NEVERBREAK 
TRUNK 

ia  the  last  word  in  modem  TRUNK-BUILO. 
INC.  Made  of  selected  lumber  and  three  mul. 
tiple  layers  cemented  together  under  hydraulic 
pressure -shaped  on  the  latest  ROUND-EOGE 
model — bound  with  vulcanized  fibre  and  riv- 
eted throughout-  it  is  conceded  by  shrewd 
travelers  everywhere  to  be 
The  Greatest  TRUNK  Value  Ever  Offered 

to  the  Public 
A   CAS  model  hat  heen  adopleJ  by  ihe  U.  S. 
Gootmmtni  as  the  standard  jot  army  use. 
The  Mark  of  the  G  A  S 
is  a  dependable  guaranty  and  the  registry  of 
the  TRAVELERS  CASUALTY  COMPANY 
is  accepted  as  a  practical  assurance  of  service 
—  covering  both  TRUNK  and  contents. 


GAS  TRUNKS 
•re  sold  by  reliable  dealers  in  every  locality.  If 
your  own  TRUNK  man  does  not  carry  them, 
•end  us  his  name  and  your  own  and  we  will  mail 
you  our  booUet  of  TRUNKS  and  PRICES;  also  a 


SPECIAL  FREE  SOUVENIR 
in  the  form  of  a  neat  and  attractive 
J«        Celluloid  Memo  Tablet  J*  J* 


Never  accept  a  TRUNK  until 
you  have  seen  on  it  the  C  &  S 
Trademark  and  the  Travelers 
Casualty  Certificate. 


L  Goldsmith  &  Son 

AdJnM  lu  can f  ally  tt 
No.  I  CWy  St.  Newuk.  N.  J..  U.S.  A. 


The  Large«l  Exclufive  TRUNK 
Factory  in  the  World. 
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Sharpen  Your  Blades 

wilK  tba 

Perfection  Automatic  Razor  Strop 

For  Safety  or  Ordinary  Blade* 

You  will  be  amazed  at  the  difference  in  the  edge. 
It's  easy  too.  Just  turn  the  crank — every  revolu- 
tion gives  six  complete  strappings.  It  is  just 
like  the  expert's  twist  of  the  wrist — the  true 
principle  of  good  stropping.  It  makes  the  old 
blades  better  than  new  and  new  blades  ))etter  than 
ever.  Write  for  free  trial  offer.  If  you  desire, 
send  name  of  your  dealer.  Name  Style  of  razor. 
If  safety.  Satisfaction  positively  guaranteed  or 
money  back. 

Perfection  Razor  Strop  Company 

•8  Dearborn  St..  Room  43  Chkaco 


MENNEN'S 

BORATED  TALCUM 

TOILET  POWDER 

Superior  to  all  other  powders  in  soft- 
ness, smoothness  and  delicacy.  Pro- 
tects the  skin  from  wind  and  sun. 
Prevents  chafing  and  skin 
irritations.  The  most 
comforting  and  heal- 
ing of  all  toilet 
powders. 


1^ 


Mennen's 
Bor  ated 
Talcum  Toilet 
Powder  is  as  ne- 
cessary for  Mother's 
baby  as  for  Baby's  mother. 

It  contains  no  starch,  rice  powder  Of 
other  irritants  found  in  ordinary  toilet 
powdcm.  Dralrra  make  a  larger  profit 
by  aelllng  subditutrm.  Inaiat  on  ■aaaH'a. 
•taairlv  Hot  tor  tc  Htmmp 

C«rhard  Mconen  Co..  Newark.  N.J. 


For  infonnstioa  regarding  railroad  and  itraauhip  line*,  wHtr  to  the  Reader*'  Service 
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Blade 


Shaved  Mr.  Saunders  Two  Years 


Mr.  W.  L.  Saunden  is 
President  of  the  IngcrsoU- 
Rand  Company — largest 
drill  manufacturers  in  the 
world.  He  permits  us  to 
publish  the  following: 

**I  have  sliavcd  myself 
for  the  past  thirty  years. 
Two  years  ago  I  was  pre- 
sented with  an  AutoStrop 
Safety  Razor  and  have 
used  it  ever  since,  shav- 
ing daily.  Have  never 
changed  the  blade.  This 
razor  makes  self-shaving 
a  simple  matter  of  one, 
two,  three.  It  takes  me 
five  minutes  to  shave,  and 
this  includes  lathering, 
shaving,  stropping  and 
cleaning. " 

It  must  have  been  good 
shaving  or  Mr.  Saunders 
would  not  have  stuck  to 
the  one  blade  for  two 
years. 

Try  It  Free 
(D>>Uri  R»md  TUs.  Toe) 

No  deal  "r  can  lose  any- 
thing by  selling  AutoStrop 
Safety  Razors  on  30  days* 
free  trial,  for  if  he  should 
have  any  razor  returned. 


we  exchange  it  or  refund  him  his  cost. 

Therefore,  don't  be  timid  about  asking  a 
dealer  to  sell  you  an  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor 
on  trial.  He's  glad  to  do  it.  It's  profit  in 
his  cash  register. 

Men  who  "do  things"  act — act  quick.  No 


delay.  No  procrastination.  No  "to-mor- 
row" for  theirs. 

Don't  wait  to  call  on  your  dealer.  'Phone 
or  write  him  to  send  you  an  AutoStrop  Safety 
Razor  on  trial.    And  phone  or  write  now. 

Consists  of  one  self-stropping  razor,  heavily 


silver-plated,  twelve  fine 
blades  and  horschide  strop 
in  small  handsome  case. 
Price  tS. 00,  which  is  your 
total  shaving  expense  for 

! rears,  as  one  blade  often 
asts  six  months  to  one 
year. 

"The  SUachter  of  tfa« 
InnocenU  ** 

Whoever  wants  to  know 
what  he  doesn't  know 
about  shaving,  wants  it. 

And  whoever  wants  to 
shave  himself  as  well  as  the 
head  barl)cr  can,  wants  it, 
too.  Make  no  mistake.  It 
does  teach  you  this  trick. 

And  whoever  wants  to 
laugh  much,  want«  it  in 
large  lots.  "TTie  Slaughter 
of  the  Innocents  "  is  no 
freight  train  schedule. 

It's  free,  though  it 
should  not  be.  Will  you 
put  it  off  and  forget  it,  or 
will  you  send  for  it  now 
while  you  have  it  in  mind? 

AtToSTRop  SAFcn-  Ra- 
zor Co.,  5  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York;  233  Coristine 
BIdg.,  Montreal ;  61  New 
Oxford  St.,  London. 


FAR  QUICKER.  HANDIER  THAN  A  NO-STROPPING  RAZOR 
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Razor  Reason 
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A  "Safety  Razor"  is  not  a  sa/c  ra-zor 
if  its  blade  is  so  light  that  a  four  days' 
growth  of  tough  beard  will  make  it  spring 
on  the  face. 

The  Keen  Kutter  Safety  Razor  is  a 
true  "safety"  because  its  blades  are 
heavy  enough  to  be  rigid  while  shaving, 
but  not  heavy  enough  to  add  percept- 
ibly to  the  thickness  of  the  razor  head. 

mNKmsR 

Safety  Razor 

blades  arc  made  just  as  they  are 
because  long  experiment  on  the 
part  of  the  makers  proved  con- 
clusively that  their  present  form 
couldn't  be  improved  upon. 
Twelve  of  these  perfect  blades 
come  with  each  razor  —  hand 
honed  and  stropped,  ready  for 
instant  use  and  long  use. 
Every  Keen  Kutter  Safety  Razor  is  guaranteed. 
If  you  buy  one  and  it  fails  to  shave  easy,  and 
fast,  and  clean,  return  it  and  ask  for  your  money. 


Ma.  lUI— SMmt  pistad  U>  ginalai 
Maali  \.mmilttf  CaM,  tXA-i 

"The   Kteollection  of 
Qmility    Remains  Long 
After  the  Price  is  Ftrgorten.  " 

Tnda  UatX.  KcelJterrd.    -E.  C  StXMOKS. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  wntc  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COAIPANY, 
St.  Louis  and  New  York.  U.S.  A. 


T  is  ita  uniwually  heavy  plate 
which  mukt^  Ctmimunitv Stiver 
look  s<i  well  anJ  wear '.so  vrll. 

C  lea^pcMins. 
Sit  your'^Urttlenr 

ONEIDA  COMMUNIT>:i.Ti> 
oNririA.N  Y 


The  Rrj.tcr*'  Srr\icr        jiJ  vi>ii  in  rlanninf  rnur  v«c«t><<n  trip 
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SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  GUIDE 


L  O  N  DON 


If  you  are  going  abroad 

this  Summer— Going  to  London 

you  should  have  in  your  hands,  before  sailing,  a  copy  of 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  GUIDE 

to  London's  best  Hotels, Shops,Thcatres,Restaurants,andotherplacesof  interest. 

This  Guide  is  mailed  free.  It  has  been  specially  prepared  for  us  and  we  want 
every  reader  of  Scribner's  Magazine,  who  is  going  abroad,  to  have  a  copy. 
The  Guide  contains  just  the  most  helpful  and  useful  information.  It  is  small, 
handy,  invaluable.  In  twelve  "  Walks,"  you  are  taken  about  London  by  one 
who  knows  London,  knows  what  Americans  want  most  to  know. 

Write  for  the  Guide  now,  addressing  Scribner's  International  Travel 
&  Shopping  Bureau,  153  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Your  attention  is  also  called  to  the  special  service  rendered  Americans  in 
London  by  this  Scribner  Bureau.  If  you  will  communicate  with  our  London 
Office  on  your  arrival  in  England,  most  desirable  information  and  introduc- 
tions to  the  best  shops,  hotels  and  travel  offices,  will  be  cheerfully  given. 

A  partial  list  of  these  establishments  is  as  follows: 

H.  p.  Trurfitt,  Lid..  American  Shavinc  Parlor.  20  Burlintton  \rcade,  London.  W.;  Peter  RobinMin, 
Ltd..  l-ashiunabic  Atlirc,  Oxford  Slr<-cl  and  Rrccnl  Slrccl,  \N  . ;  Rubin»on  &  Clearer,  Lid.,  Lincn»,  IS6 
RccrnI  Strvvl.  Lundun  :  J.  C.  \  ii:kcr>.  Trunk>.  Leather  (lood».  17V  RcKcnt  Sireel.  \\  . :  While  \llom  St 
Co.,  I)cc<>rati\c  Arl.  I .S  (icorKc  Sirecl,  llanu«rr  Square,  London,  \\  . ;  Nc«land  Tarllon  &  Co..  Lid.. 
Sporlins  liquipincnl.  166  Piccadill) ,  London  ;  John  nar\e>  A  Son*.  Lid.,  Wine  .MerchanU.  Denmark 
Slrccl.  KriMol :  American  I  niter<til>  Club  of  London,  6M  Pall  Mall.  London,  S.  W  . ;  lluslace  Miles,  Hc*- 
lauranl,  Chandos  Sirecl.  Charini  Cro»»,  London,  W  .  C. ;  Mr».  Kilchie.  Milliner) ,  Reteni  Street,  W  . ; 
London  SlereoKopic  Co.,  106  Rrccnl  Sirecl.  London;  Oill  &  RicKate,  Purnilurc,  7.t  Oxford  Street. 
London  :  hatch  Mannficld  &  Co.,  Ltd..  W  inc  Mcrchanl*,  47  Pall  Mall,  London.  S.  W  . ;  W  .  Turner  Lord  ft 
Co.,  Decoration  rurniturc,  20  Mount  Street.  London,  W.:  Jcnkinton  ft  Allard>cc.  Clothinc;  Madame 
Hi-lcna  Rubin>lein,  Complexion  Spcciallie».  K24  (Iraflon  Sireel,  Ma>fair,  London;  KlnK>lc>  Hotel. 
I(l<ii<m«hur\  S<4Uarc.  London;  lhackcra\  Motel.  Great  Ru»>ell  Slrccl,  London;  St.  i;rmin»  ^inlcl.  St. 
Janic»  Park,  London.  S.  W  . :  Motel  dc  Lille  el  d' Albion,  Rue  St.  Honorc,  Pari»;  Ureal  Laolcrn  RalU 
Ma>  of  l.nKland,  New  Vork  Addre^t^,  .\62K  Broad«a>  ;  P.  ft  O.  Ro>al  Mail  Steamers,  Northumberland 
Avenue.  W .  C,  London;  Belsian  Stale  Rail»a>»,  47  Cannon  Slrccl.  London,  L.  C. 

SCRIBNER'S  INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL  AND  SHOPPING  BUREAU 

CARC   SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE 
NEW  YORK,  1B3-1BT  FIFTH  AVCNUC  TEMPLE  HOUSE,  TEMPLE  AVENUE.  LONDON 


In  writing  in  j>lv('rtif'rr5  (<|r«M-  nirntikin  The  W'omn'i  \\'o|ii( 


Google 


may  be  able  to  asfut  our  leaden  in  telccting  ike  ri^l  automobile.  In  thii  depart- 
mcflt  are  printed  the  announcemeiOs  o(  leading  maker*.  We  will  answer  queitioas  about 
automobiles  and  give  every  pouible  assistaitce  to  our  readers  in  securing  detail  inlormatioa. 
Address,    READERS' SERVICE.  The  World's  Work,   Nrw  York  City 


Impure  Oil 
Does 
This 


f*       This  is  a  mo- 
tor  piston  caked 


with  carbon. 

This  pictuie 
was    taken    in  a 
repair  shop   where  the 
engine  was  being  overhauled. 
Carbon    in  the  cylinder  laid 
this  engine  up.    If  the  owner  had 
known  how  to  select  cylinder  oil 
it  would    never   have  happened. 
He   would  have  chosen 


HAVOLINE 

OIL 

Why?  IWcause  ol  cylinder  oils  made  il 
U  lixhlc»l  in  culor.  Th^l  mean*  tt  Kai  been 
filtrrcd  I'ccr  ol  carbtm  (•rodiicin((  dirt  or 
Coloi.tiK  nutter  than  any 
(•tlicr  cylinder  »il  uild. 
It  ^cKir  dealer  hasn't  it 
ttriic  ui  direct  at  our 
ticjrrti  offic  . 

It  Mahma  a  Difftrmnct" 
HAVOLINE  OIL  CO. 

BroMi  ^^1^^  Broad- 
St.  ^^^^  •  way 

NEW  YORK 

»i   Ml  ni'tlwoo  S(        M  l.-Mn:  "lite  M 

nul*<<'l[vhu '  ii'7  KrtI  Trni  ltl>ti; 

W.  r   U  LLl  R  «r«  ••  .  I'mttfiL  <  ..*«  Ai:<-iiti 


A  grateful  public,  surfeited  with 
disturbing  "problem"  and  sex 
novels  and  tales  of  preposterous 
adventure,  has  never  failed  to  find 
relief  in  the  fresh,  clever,  plausible 
and  entertaining  romances  of 

C.N.andA.M. 
Williamson 


Lord  Loveland  DUcorera  America,  UluatrO' 

teJ.  Fixed  price.  $  1 .20  {Pottage  12c) 
S«t  in  Silver,  $1.50 
The  Ckaperon,  $1.50 
The  C*r  of  Deatiny,  $1.50 
The  PrinceM  Virfinia,  $1.50 
Roaemary  in  Search  of  a  Father,  $1 .50 
Lady  Betty  Acrou  the  Water,  $1.50 
My  Friend  the  Chauffeur,  $1.50 


DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

Oar  "Quidt  to  Good  Book*"  h  mrtfttt  upon 


WANTED-RIDER  AGENTS 

Mudcl  "Kmn^rr"  bicycle  ftimUhed  by  lu.   Our  aEent*  everywhere  arc  makiiiK  money  fa»t.  Wttte  mt 
<H,e/ot  Jull p<itUcu!an  and %pr(tat offrr.    NO  .HONK V  RKiJl' I KKD  until  you  receive  and  approve  of 
yirtir  l«cytlc.    Wc  nhip  to  aiivonc  anywhere  in  the  IV  S.  witkoul  a  erml  dfpo\\t  in  advance,  Jn<i*j 
'  f'tithl.  aud  allow  TKN  UAY.S'  KKEK  TKIAI.  during  which  time  you  may  ride  the  bicycle  and  pot 
II  to  any  (rit  ><>u  wixh.    1(  yuu  arc  then  nut  i>cr(rctly  Mtiafied  or  do  not  wiab  to  keep  tbc  btcyd* 
\<>u  may  »hip'it  back  to  us  at  our  e«t>eiise  and  row  veUI  mot  hf  out  one  cent. 

1  nHf  PACtORY  PRICFS  ^•■urn>^t>i<^iufhr«tKradebicrclr«ilUpoaaib>etoiiiakeatOMaaallpteit 
LUIff  rnwIVni   rniWEa  «bf.ve  the  actual  factory  cytt.    You  aave  >io  t..  in  middlaawa'f  Moitt  bf 

huyinr  dirert  n(  ui  and  have  the  manufacturer's  ruarantcc  behind  yrnir  bicTcle.    DO  >'OT  BUY  a  Ucgrele  or 


our  calalocoaa  aad  lears 


huyinc  direct  nl  u«  and  have  the  manufacture 
A  [viir  of  llrt-*  inrm  tiirf-*  at  it<r|r  prut  until  you  receive 

YOU  WILL  BE  ASTONISNED  r^rs.'^^^  JrrtiJ^  iTiX  ^ 

1'  lower  prtrra  than  iny  b.t.  ry    \*  e  tie  uitltfteit  irltK  f  i  ijo  f       ana**   kctaey  Mt 

I.  \  I.I  It**.  *n  .rr  f<<-  r  >e«  un'ter  r"ur  own  name  i^Ute  at  il'Hjble  uur  prica*.   Oliiw  ■  €ll»d  th»  4ay 

•  ■CONO  MAMD  eiCVCLKa-a  limitct  nMBl^Y  u>r«  U  IrMl*  Ljr  wir  Oilia^i  tcttU  Mom  will  tm  t' 

'I  t'l  (<•  $N  nin  li.    1  kr*-  I  I  'i»r  baryiin       mallr*!  ftf». 

TIDCC    PnACTCD  RDAIrC ''"'''^■^•■"o^  i"^-  laap*. crclamctcr*.  pam,  rn»ln  aad 
I  inCOf  UUH«  I  en  BIIHRC  (4>,.Ic  Iim  .i  hair  uatuU  pHcm.  do  not  «VAIT-ImI  villa 

»^rt  c^r.i:.(.,i  i«-jurir..il,  illmritel  afrt  cxBCalalDK  a  ^rrti  (uB-l  m«  lamcstlBK  imaftn  aad  nftil  lalormalla*.   Il  naif 

"  i,"^  nrm-  \oi     W  rlt>*  It  in»*»  . 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.     Dept.  F.137,     CHICAGOi  ILL. 


In  wntioK  to  advrrtitrrt  pleatr  mention  Thk  Woaij>'»  Work 
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Cadillac  again  breaks 
all  records  for  low 
cost  of  upkeep 

FIFTY  CARS  AVERAGE  CENT  A  MONTH 

The  fifty  o-wners  in  Dayton,  O.,  territory  drive  aggregate  of 
168,580  miles  at  total  cost  for  repairs  of  $5.70,  averaging 
3371  miles  per  car  and  12  cents  each  for  repairs 


Statistics  were  recently  published  m  New  York 

showing  that  75  Cadillac  "TliirT\  *'  owners  had 
driven  their  cars  30^.^84  miles  at  the  amu/inj;;ly 
low  repair  cost  ot  553.21. 

It  was  said  ar  the  rime  that  thcv  constituttHl  fhe 
most  remarkable  record  of  the  kind  in  the  his- 
tory of  transportation. 

Hard  on  the  heeU  of  the  New  \'nrk  achievement 
comes  the  claim  of  a  second  city,  showing  a  still 
bwer  cott  of  upkeep  than  has  ever  been  re- 
corded. 

The  75  Cadillac  owners  in  jNew  York  City 
expended  an  average  for  the  year  of  71  cents  per 
car,  while  the  50  owners  in  Dayton,  U.,  and  vicin- 
ity, show  a  total  cost  for  repairs  of  $5.70,  or  the 
insijsnificant  average  per  car  of  12  cents  for  die 
entire  year,  or  I  cent  per  month  per  car.* 

The  75  New  York  owners  were  iwr  aware  thar 
their  travels  and  their  expenses  were  to  be  made 
a  matter  of  record,  and  the  30  Dayton  owners 
were  likewise  nnconscknis  of  the  fact  diat  they 
were  rolling  up  a  world-hreakint;  record. 

in  both  instances  the  cars  were  simply  driven 
at  the  will  of  the  owners  —  anywhere  and  every- 
wliin  .  Thi  ri  w.is  110  particular  striving  for 
economy,  no  more  than  any  user  would  naturally 
give  his  car. 

Of  the  75  Cadillac  owners  in  New  York,  4.6 
had  no  repairs  at  all  —  and  Dayton  shows  a 
more  remarkable  achievement  than  this. 

Of  the  Cndillar  owners  rn  D.ntnn  ftriitnr\' 
45  had  no  repairs,  and  only  hvc  had  any  expense 
whatever. 

0<' these  fivr,  rhr  lut:!u  sT  rxprndinire  wn*;  rhaf 
of  A.  G.  Rundic,  ot  I'ujua,  i).,  whose  car  cost 
him  $2.60  during  the  year,  and  was  driven  a  dis- 
tance of  ;o,ooo  miles.  The  next  highest  expen- 
diture was  that  of  C.  F.  Kettering,  of  Dayton, 
who  spent  $1.50;  the  next  Was  that  of  W.  H. 
Nye,  of  IronTmv,  O..  who  <;prnr  ~>  rrnts;  rhf 
next,  G.  W.  Raiin,  ui  (jreenviile,  O.,  who  spent 
50  cents,  and  the  fifth  and  last,  was  Matt  Marr, 
of  Miamisburg,  O.,  whose  car  cost  the  enor- 

^«vc  tunc  tn  your  office  work.   The  Rr«<kr» 


mous  expenditure  for  the  entire  season  of  3$ 

cents. 

The  New  "^'urk  cars  traveled  a  distance  approxi- 
mate to  16  trips  around  the  world,  and  the  50 
Da>Ton  Cadillacs  traveled  a  distance  equivalent 
to  nearly  seven  trips  around  the  globe. 

Dayttm  comes  to  the  front  with  some  figures 
on  gasoline  consumption  which  are  almost  equally 
interesting  as  the  amazingly  low  cost  of  upkeep. 
For  instance,  the  average  of  fuel  consumption  for 
the  50  Dayton  cars  shows  17  miles  to  the  gallon  of 
gasoline  for  the  touring  car,  and  10  miles  for  the 
dcnn-Tonneau.  One  owner  particularly  writes 
that  he  averaged,  for  4,000  miles,  21  miles  per 
gallon  of  gasoline,  and  over  300  miles  on  a  quart 
of  oil. 

Coming  one  on  the  heels  nf  the  mher,  these  two 
statements  have  been  among  the  principal  topics 
of  discussion  in  the  motoriiii;  world. 

While  it  is  possible  that  there  mav  be  other 
makes  of  cars  which  can  jdww  cases  of  low  upkeep 
cost  in  occasional  instances,  vit  it  is  safe  to  sav 
that  the  records  here  cited,  uking  one  type  of 
car  as  a  whole,  have  never  been  even  approached 
in  motor-car  history. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  Cadillac,  while 
naturally  gratified,  take  the  stand  that  the  expe- 
rience of  NiAv  York  and  Da\Ton  owners  is  prob- 
ably duplicated  in  every  locality  in  the  United 
states  where  a  considerable  number  of  Cadillacs 
arc  driven. 

1  hey  Domt  to  uniformly  low  cost  of  upkeep 
as  proof  of  the  well-known  policy  which  the 
Cadillac  company  has  held  from  us  inception; 
that  the  perfect  car  and  the  car  ot  greatest  econ- 
omy must,  of  necessity,  be  the  result  of  complete 

standa  nli/ation. 

They  toiutiid  that  New  Yoik  and  Daytun  have 
simply  confirmed  what  has  been  known  to  the 
htiild<TS  ot  flu  Cadillac  and  to  huodretN  cf  users 
in  past  vi'iiis,  to  wit:  lhat  the  Cadillac  is  an  exem- 
plification of  scientific  design  and  accurate  WOrk« 
manship  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  industry. 

'  ScTVKc  u  K<|uauued  wkIi  the  Utctn  devices 

.  J  .    by  Google 


AUTOMOBILES 


If 


^1, 


OUR  MOTOR  CARS  have  a  reputaiion  for  all  i 
around  efficiency.  This  reputation  has  been  bulk 
up  by  high-grade  workmanship,  use  of  the  best  material 
an  experience  of  forty-six  years  in  manufacturing,  and 
the  facilities  of  a  perfectly  equipped  plant. 

Our  test  requirements  are  exhaustive  and  unique, 
and  account  for  the  wonderful  ease  of  operation  and 
"ability  to  perform"  of  all  Stevens-Duryea  Cars. 

Send  for  Our  Literature 

Conceded,  even  by  our  competitors,  to  be  the  most  enlighteniDg 
literature  ever  issued  on  the  subject  of  automobiles. 

Stevens-Duryea  Company,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Ltc<ntd  under  SeUUn  Fatrmt 


For  mfornutiun  about  (xipular  resorts  write  to  thr  Readers'  Scrvicr 

Digitized  by  Google 


AUTOMOBILES 


Inside  Facts  as  to  Price 


TM'ANY  a  buyer  infers  that  if 
•^'■^  the  price  is  hijjh  the  car 
"must  be  good. "  And,  reverse- 
ly, that  any  car  at  a  lower  price 
is  not  quite  so  good. 

When  a  buyer  thinks  that  he 
does  himself  the  worse  injus- 
tice.   Because  he   "pays  too 

much  for  his  whistle." 

*  *  * 

Price  never  makes  quality. 
To  be  sure,  you  can't  get  $3000 
quality  for  $735.  The  proposi- 
tion is  deeper  than  that. 

*  *  * 

We  have  proved  that  a  six- 
cylinder  car  of  ample  power  and 
of  first  quality  in  every  respect 
can  be  marketed  at  $3000.  And 
still  return  us  a  reasonable 
profit. 

*  *  * 

Yet  this  price  is  from  $1000  to 
$2000  lower  than  is  asked  for 
cars  of  similar  power  and  size, 
made  by  other  accredited  mak- 
ers. 

The  inference  is,  sometimes 
(when  the  buyer  doesn't  know 
the  facts),  that  the  quality  of  the 
Winton  Six  isn't  quite  all  we 
claim  and  that  the  car  must  lack 
something,  else  we  would  ask 

as  much  as  other  makers  do. 

*  ♦  « 

But  the  actual  fact  is  that  these 
other  makers  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  reduce  their  prices  to 
the  Winton  Six  figure  of  $3000, 
if  they  could. 


Because  we  have  a  tremen- 
dous selling  advantage  in  our 
price. 

•   *  • 

Wh«n  a  proap«ct  one*  know* 
what  til*  Winton  Six  iaand  what 
it  <lo«a,  tkar*  i»n't  tha  •lightaat 
chanca  for  a  compatltor  to  mU 
kim  anotbar  car  at  a  kighar 
prica. 

a       «  * 

But  these  other  makers  can't 
equal  our  quality  at  our  price. 
Because  we  have  advantages 
which  they  lack. 

The  Winton  Company  has  had 
years  more  experience  than  any 
other  maker.  Has  been  making 
sixes  exclusively  longer  than 
any  other  maker.  The  only 
high-grade  house  whose  presi- 
dent is  its  manufacturing  head. 
The  only  high-grade  company 
owning  its  own  plant  and  equip- 
ment scot  free  from  debt  and 
heavy  interest  charges.  A  com- 
pany that  cuts  out  racing,  tour- 
ing and  "stunt"  expenses,  and 
has  no  water  in  its  stock.  A 
company  that  avoids  marble- 
front  expenses  on  automobile 
row.  That  avoids  waste  and 
red  tape  in  its  factory.  That 
buys  for  cash  and  takes  the  cash 
discount. 

These  are  Winton  advan- 
tages, and  Winton  Six  buyers  get 
the  benefit. 

•      *  • 

When  you  buy  other  makes  at 
higher  prices,  you  pay  for  ex- 


W I M  T  O  N 


travagances  and  extraordinary 
expenses  that  do  not  help  the 
quality  of  such  cars  a  single  par- 
ticle. 

Consequently,  when  you  pay 
more  than  $3000  for  a  car  of 
power  and  size  similar  to  the  48 
H.  P.  Winton  Six,  don't  imagine 
that  you  are  getting  that  much 
better  car. 

For  you  can  prove  that  idea 
false  by  putting  the  Winton  Six 
to  the  test  alongside  this  higher- 
priced  car. 

•  •  • 

On  the  contrary,  you  can  fig- 
ure the  difference  in  price,  and 
say:  "I  am  pa >'ing  this  difference 
of,  say,  $loOO  additional  to  the 
Blank  Company  for  its  extrava- 
gant practices,  its  bonded  in- 
debtedness, and  its  handicaps." 

An  empty  satisfaction  to  which 
the  buyer  is  fully  entitled  when 
he  pays  50  per  cent  more  than 
the  car  itself  is  worth. 

*  •  • 

This  subject  is  more  fully  dis- 
cussed in  our  publication,  "The 
Difference  Between  Price  and 
Value."  Let  us  send  you  a 
copy.  Also  a  copy  of  "Twelve 
Rules  to  Help  Automobile  Buy- 
ers," a  book  that  tells  how  to 
compare  cars  themselves  with- 
out respect  to  price.  Clip  the 
coupon  and  mail  it  today. 


The  WintoD  Motor  Carriajfe  Co. 

LIcrnted  I'odrr.^ldcn  Pttent 

Cleveland,  U.  S.  A. 

OIK  OW.\  HKA.M-II  HOl  MKa 


NEW  YORK 
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Winton  Sis  Tor  Tourinn  Car  for  hour  Paucncen 

Sb«vlindcr.  4il  M  P  motor,  A  I,  A.  M.  niiiiic.  Multivlr-disc  clutch.  Four-tpeeA 
Ininsmisaion.  in«i4nt.inrou»ly  *rtisitive  carbuiror.  liovch  macnrio,  and  *t«r4ce 
Iwttcry.  i>^-incli  vtlirrl  Kit.  Fnmc  tiimiwcd  in  front  to  pcmiil  »hi.rt  turni.  Ki>ur 
•ilioi  k  .ibM'rf*!*.  Kivr  l4iii|<^  .ind  l'r<-<to.<V.|.iir  (la*  I'.ink.  Anil  i  i  •olor  lh.«t  rmnkn 
llarll.  Tlii.i  car  holdi  the  wotuO  ui>k(cp  r<.-C4ird  nf  77  crnli  per  1000  milci.   Pricr  $1100. 


Ink  VNlSIitS   MiiTOH  (AMMIA<.KCU. 
11^  Krtr*  k<i«<l.  i:lrirrlind,  (>l>k>. 

Vtrue  trtMl  WtDlr«  st<  iMcntKr''  tu 


In  writinf;  to  advr^l^rr!l  plt-af  mrntion  Tnt  Wo«ld*»  Wobk 


y  Google 
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Away  back  in  I  768  Countesse  du  Barry 
was  a  purchaser  of  Pouyat  porcelain  for  the 
Royal  Household  of  Louis  XV.  The  man- 
ufacture of 

POUYAT 
CHINA 

intrdales  any  French  (xxcelain  of  this  day 
rxcepi  f-^oyal  Sevres. 

On«  hundied  «nd  hity  yeatt  of  progreu  in  ceramic  art  it 

rirniplificd  in  lU  making.  Do  you  rralur  wh<t  ihu  mean*  > 

PuMyat  china  it  oi  adamantine  haidnr**.  I  he  Jiarpcit 
imie  can  I  acialch  iti  luriacr.  It  ti  neil  lo  impoaiibic  to 
:hip  the  ihinnetl  pircn.  A  Miprrb  thowina  oi  beautiful 
ft  nidtn^  CmJi*  III  "  i  'uuyal  "  earned  by  ttie  leading  ttorea. 

Send  for  our  booklet. 

"ST.  YRIEIX'S  SECRET" 

—  Of  **  What  Madam  Darnel  Diicoveted  "  —  o^  intereal 
lo  every  AmerKan  Woman. 

THE  J.  POUYAT  CO. 

17-39  Murrajr  St.         Dept.  A.        N«w  York 


1910 


Full  Jewelled 

(All  ball-bearing) 

Corbin  Cars  represent  six  years  of 
study  and  test  of  a  Corbin  Institution 
and  are  of  Corbin  Quality. 

Back  of  them  is  an  organization 
that  has  for  over  half  a  century  stood 
for  high  ideals  in  manufacture,  a  vast 
engineering  force,  and  a  fixed  policy 
that  everything  should  be  done  right. 

Every  vital  part  of  the  Corbin  Car 
is  manufactured  in  our  own  plant — 
a  positive  guarantee  of  the  best  ma- 
terials and  workmanship. 

The  1910  car  is  a  continuation  with 
certain  minor  refinements  of  the  1909 
car  that  proved  so  satisfactory  that 
the  demand  far  exceeded  the  supply. 

30  H.P.,  S-Passenger  Touring  Car, 
12,750.00.  Fully  equipped,  includ- 
ing Cape  Top,  Prestolite  Tank  and 
Bosch  Magneto. 

iVrite  for  descriptivt  Calalogut 

The  Corbin 
Motor  Vehicle  Corporation 

New  Britain,  Conneoticut 

Lle«BM4  aa^vr  MeUcn  Palcat 


* 


Fiir  infnrmaiMin  tbttut  piipular  rrviri«  wrilr  ti>  the  Rratlrr^'  Service 
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Oranee  and  Grapefruit  Trees  oo  Reiehboring  Properties— Four-year  Tree  at  Right 


A  Proposition  Tliat  Will  Stand  Most  Searching  Investigation 
Addressed  Only  to  Men  of  Known  Business  and  Social  Standing 


he  Lucerne  Park  Fruit  Associ.ilion  has  l)een  formed  to 
Tiimf  huHiirrd  mrn«»(  means  a  profitable  citrus  fruit  j^rove 
•stment  combinrd  with  an  ideal  site  fur  a  winter  home, 
wrlve  hundreti  acres  of  land  has  been  acuuired  bv  the 
(Xiation.and  this  will  t>e  dividcil  into  one  hundrea  ten- 
■  proves,  with  each  of  which  there  will  be  givea  a  dcsir- 
•  home  site  at  Lucerne  Park. 

his  property  is  li>«  ated  forty-five  miles  from  Tampa,  on 
automobile  ro:id  from  that  city  to  Jackvinville  The  At- 
ic  Coast  Line  Railroad  is  within  one  and  onr-haH  miles, 
iartow  Jnnci  ion.  Florence  Villa,  the  finest  winter  hotel  in 
rida,  is  less  than  two  miles  away. 

he  soil  and  the  clim:ttic  condition*  are  ideal  for  the  cut* 
:  of  oranges  and  grapcfruiL.    Damaging  cold  has  never 


been  known  in  this  community.  Grovi-s  adjacent  to  this 
tract  of  land  have  not  lost  a  leaf  in  weather  that  caus«Kl 
•erious  loss  bv  freezing,  in  other  parts  of  Florida.  The  pic- 
tures  hercwitn  are  from  phf-togtaphs  made  on  the  property 
and  adjoining  ones  during  the  first  week  of  F'ebiuary.  1910. 

There  are  plenty  of  instances  in  which  citrus  fruit  groves, 
properly  planted,  fed  and  cultivated,  have  yielded  the  enor- 
moos  profit  of  fi  .000  per  acre,  alwvc  all  cost  of  maintenance. 
The  Lucerne  Park  Fruit  Association  is  composed  of  men 
who  know  the  citrus  fruit  industry  in  every  detail,  and  will 
contract  to  lay  out,  plant  and  cultivate  for  five  years  each 
grove  purchased.  The  ten-acre  tracts,  under  these  conditions, 
will  be  sold  for  $6,500  each,  including  a  choice  home  site  at 
Lucerne  Park,  to  persons  of  un(|uestioned  standing. 


A  Ten- Acre  Grove  of  Oranges  and  Fndt  In  Bearing 
and  an  Ideal  Winter  Home  Site  In  Florida  for  $6,500 


he  president  and  general  man.iKcr  of  the  Lucerne  Park 

It  .Association  is  Mr.  M.  E.  Cillett,  Mayor  of  Tamp«dur- 

the  trj'ine  period  of  the  Spanish- American  war. 

r,  Gillett  IS  owner  of  the  Burkeve  Nurseries,  thelanfett 

usivecitrus  nursery  in  the  world,  ami  has  been  identified 

I  the  fruit  industry  of  the  state  for  thirty  years. 

c  is  also  general  manager  of  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange. 

largest  organization  of  the  kind  In  the  ejistern  halfof 

.'nited  States— whtch  has  tlone  a  notable  work  in  Fecuritig 

prices  for  the  products  of  the  fruit-growers  of  the  state. 

Book.  "The  GoM  in  the  Orange."  fully  de«;rlbtng 
free  to  proper  applicants.  The  Keynote  of  Lucerne 
to  any  person  whOM  bosineM  or  sociil  ooanectioaa 


Mr.  I>.  C  Ctillell  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Aaaocia- 
tlon— also  general  manager  ol'the  r.illett  Lumber  and  Trans- 
portation Company,  o{>erating  extensively  with  vessels  which 
ply  between  Tampa  and  Cuban  and  West  Indian  porta,  and 
isthes4Miof  Mr.  M.  R.  Gillett. 

The  Sufierinlcntlent  In  charge  of  the  Lake  Lucerne  pro- 
pcrlv  is  one  of  the  most  successful  piactical  fruit-groweri 
of  Florida.  He  has  been  inspector  of  packing  houses  for 
the  Fliirida  Citrut  Exchange,  and  in  his  new  field  is  the 
highest  salaried  man  in  like  position  in  the  st^te. 

the  property  and  explaining  the  plan,  will  be  mailed 
Park  is  social  security,  and  property  will  not  be  aokl 
are  such  aa  can  give  rise  to  any  question. 


Lucerne  Park  Fruit  Association.  Tampa.  Florida 


StTTE  III. 
CtLUrrr.  Prcsttlcnt  uul  CmatX  kl*nai;er 


AMERICAN   NATIONAL  BA.NK  BUILDI.NG 

Clttscoa  Bank  and  Trwal  Co.,  Tniata*  ' 
rmat  youto  wTltrthe  Natkiaal  Bank  at  HUiri<U.or  Jwkv  nrille.  or  ih«  FlrU  Natknal  Baak.tli*  Ewliaagl  Nattottal  Dank,  the  AiMican  Ni<i<*^ 

kUcBt  Bank  in<l  Tnj«t  Comiuny.  of  T»mp».  »»  to  tt>e  itAJxllni;  of  the  men  oonncclcd  »!th  this  entetpriae,  anJ  the  local  Icgllog  In  rrg»f<l  to  Its 


Lake  Lucerne.  Showing  a  Cross-sUte  Auto  Road.  Timber  and  Water  Front 

c?p  


0 


The  Reader".'  Service  will  gladly  furni»h  information  about  foreign  traTcl 
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The  Berkshire  Hills  Sanatorium 


For  the  Scientifie  and  EffectiTe  Treatment  ai 

CANCER. 

Without  Resorting  to  Surgical  Procedure 

The  only  prirate  institution  of  magnitude  in  the  United 
States  for  the  exclusive  treatment  of  Cancer  and  other 
malignant  and  benign  new  growths.  Conducted  by  a 
physician  of  standing.  Established  thirty-two  years. 
/■'trr  cnmpUlf  indtrmalion  addms 
BERKSHIRE  HILLS  SANATORIUM 
North  Adam*         ....  MMaackeaeMs 


SEE  ALASKA 


No  rnii-w  ctiiinN  in  soMiir  infrrest  ihut  aKinj» 
th<>  short-!*  of  .\lu.ska.  itut  lo  know  tliis  wow- 
•U-rful  N<irtlilan«l  and  apprifiiilo  its 

INEXPRESSIBLE  SCENIC  GRANDEUR 

itji  ideiil  Hummrr  clinmtc  and  nightlcM  da)*,  you 
mu«t  »c«  the  Und  Ji»>)orid  th«*  Mmrc*. 

At  Sknruay.  rn<l  of  tho  N«irth-»Kmi«l  vi>ynirc. 
you  luivc  Uir  "Illy  «»i>portiiiiily  of  •M-inir  tin-  inlrrlor 
in  atjtolulir  <-omfiirt  by  rail  *n«l  <  <>iiiir<-liiiB  slramcrH. 

Writr  fur  our  ileioripl tv«'  Nioklft*  «imI  iiiformn- 
tlon  rririiriliiuf  nji-cul  r'>utnl  trip  nitr*.  rlr.,  l«rfore 
>i>ii  «lo< nil-  Mil  >iiiir  -liMiiu  r  r<  mtv .it min 

Hamaa  Wcif .  Gea'l  Aft.       Traffic  Departmeot 
White  Past  AYdteoRoate    White  Paw  &  Yakoa  Routt 
136  Watkiafton  St.,  Ckicafo     Vancouver,  B.  C. 


WHITE  PASS  Bi  YUKON  ROUTE 


If  You  Can  Wind  a  Watch 


Yo«  Caa  SkarpcB  Safety 

like  tiLl*,  utl»(.ict<*ilv.  No  r<i«iv- 
»l»e  or  compJicAtrtI  device  ncc«. 
ury.  Mail  po«tal  with  ad  ttm  for 
portlculan. 

IDEAL  HOLDER  CO. 

Bos  31.  Canlon,  OUo. 


Rasor  Blades 


ROACHES.  ANTS,  ETC. 

i:XTi:il  MINATKO  IIY 

SAL  INSECTA 

A  KelMUlo  raablaallaa  of  I'hrnlral  Bm4  |b 

^■■irtrr  tmr  ■  knull  *mtm> 

innKPENDKNT  <  IIKMU  AL  C'O.MPAHY 

t»  Old  f<ll^  »w  Y»rk,  ?l.  Y.   


How  I  Sell  Squab  for  $6  a  Doz. 

.^^^  t-y  »  lu**'  met  (  new  tM>>k  m*(Jr  '  1  -  •■  ■  l  M  r  t  v.  ■.  i  ..lujilr 
iidicTll^lng  dc»ke  :  -  i  <■  '  i  ■'•t  v  r  i  ,j  j  r^.«> 
'tut  rl.4h  houod  boxk  Sal  IJb  iliuA.  It'* 

yrral.  w  »  cue  ««iUcn|i«toi  for tl>« — .  *(U mHA  Urn- 
tt.  na: S^u.%»  .V4^ii«y<aHWthlr).Sp«dMacapjrMl 

1'i.YMotTii  itof-K  Nar%B  t^MPAirr 

i^t  llaau-tl  Strrrl.  UrlrM, 

VENTMLOeUiSN 

l,cjiiie  J  t.v  Ai,>  Mjri  nr  Hiy  at  Home.  Saull  coet.  Send  Uiday  a 
cent  >un<ii  lur  luiiiculjrs  acd  prool. 

o.  k.  ^■IIII,  ums  r>i-«ta  iiicri«»      rKonu.  ill 


UXt  TKU 


CROOKED  SPINES  MADE  STRAIGHT 

If  you  are  >aff<>rtnjr  from  any  form  of  uplnal  trouble  you  can  bo  curod  in 
your  <•»  n  home  wiihnni  pain  or  <llM>omfort.   A  wonderful  anatomical  applt- 
»nrp  tiaahreo  Invciitrd  l)y  a  man  wU"  curpJ  hlm«clf  of  S(iln«l  Curvature, 
lu  muiu  are  marvrli.aa.   Ill*  nature's  own  mntiiMt   Kiulncnt  pbyalrtana 
arc  rniloraing  It    The  SbeMuO  M'-ili'-d  rrllrvra  tb*-  prr«»ur<-  i.f  tlie  affcoled  part* of 
Uie  »plDr,  tlie  whulc  •ptn«l*      itf"r«tcd  aud  •trrnitthrncJ.  all  n'rrnc**  U  l*>i<  n  ool 
of  ihc  bark,  the  rartlUif*  Ix-m.  rn  Ihr  vrrirtirae  U  ni«do  lo  rxpand.  ilio  contrnrted 
muaric*  are  rflaird  •lid  lb<>  •pln<*  U  •tmlifritrtu'd.    Thrrij  la  t^rlght  h<'ix*  '"r  Too. 
no  matter  how  |.in»  ynu  have  •utlerrd.    Wn  have  •tmnB  tr«tlmi>n>«U  from  every 
Hiatr  In  Ihr  I  iiUm.    Kacti  appllann-  !•  made  to  nnler  fri>m  IndU  Idtial  iiiea<iiren)<mu 
and  Blap-  rfr.  ily     Tb-  n-  la  p.>alllKd)r  riM  l!n-<>n\ euleii<-e  In  wearing.    YVf  iru>mn- 

t«<«  aaUafM-tlon  and  Irt  you  luo  It  SO  day  a.  IV'rlie  (or  our  a««  ttook.  irlvlnv 
(all  lafumuiiiua  and  retereneea. 

PHILO  BURT  MFC.  CO..    ]M-1Ttk  tl.    lamoatown,  N.  Y.  . 


Jiavr  tim*  in  your  office  work.    TKr  RraJrr*'  Service  if  acquainted  with  the  latest  devices 
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"Old  Man,  Here's  the  Grandest 
Tobacco  I  Ever 
Did  Smoke! 


It  Can't  Bite 


Your  Tongue  I 


G 


ET  out  your  pipe,  till  it  brim- 
ful of  Prince  Albert  and  li^ht 
up!  It's  the  bulliest  smoke  you 
ever  drew  into  your  mouth.  No 
other  pipe  or  cigarette  tobacco  clas- 
ses with  it. 

Prince  Albert  wouldn't  bite 
your  tongue  if  it  could.  But  it 
can't,  because  it's  produced  by  a 
patent  process  that  in  the  drying 
and  curing  eliminates  the  bite  and 
the  bitterness  from  tobacco. 

It's  simply  a  delight  to 
every  man  who's 
fond  of  a 
pipe. 


If  your  tongue  has  been 
"broiled,"  and  you  are  pipe-shy, 
take  our  word  for  it  and  try  a  tin  of 
Prince  Albert. 

You  with  the  most  sensitive  tongue 
smoke  Prince  Albert  "red  hot";  test  it 
every  way  you  know,  fair  and  unfair,  it 
will  prove  true ! 

Makers  of  Prince  Albert  spent 
three  years  and  a  fortune  perfecting 
the  process  that  cuts  out  the  "  sting '  . 

Would  you  invest  in  a  tin  and  know 
Prince  Albert  as  we  know  it?  We 
just  want  to  see  just  how  happy  a  real 
pipe  smoke  can  make  you ! 

Send  us  eight  cents  for  a  "get- 
acquainted "  tin  if  your  dealer 
hasn't  Prince  Albert  on  his 
shelves.  We  Ufant  to  put  it  in 
your  hands  quickly.  Send  your 
dealer's  name  and  ipe  mnll  stt 
that  he  is  supplied  so  you  can 
hiy  it  from  him  hereafter. 

This  offer  applies  only  in  the  United  Statei. 

Get  your  order  In  to-day's  mail! 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Tlvc  Rc4ilcr>'  Scniec  u  prrparrd  to  juIvim*  parenit  abuul  >cboolt 


y  Google 
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No  Room  is  Complete 
Without  a  Mantel 


It  helps  to  furnish  as  nothing  else  can. 
A  HARDWOOD  MANTEL,  fin- 
ished like  the  woodwork  of  the  room, 
is  always  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
decorations  and  combines  beauty  with 
utility.  WOOD  MANTELS  are  made 
in  all  styles  and  at  all  prices,  from  the 
plain  and  severely  simple,  suited  for  the 
modest  cottage,  to  the  most  elaborate 
and  richly  carved — in  all  the  popular 
hardwoods  also  in  Colonial  style 
finished  in  flat  or  enamel  while. 

"Why  Wood  Mantels?" 

A  beautifully  illustrated  booklet  show- 
ing many  styles  of  WOOD  MANTELS 
will  be  sent  to  anyone  thinking  of 
buildmg,  remodeling  or  decorating. 
Address  WOOD  MANTEL  MANU- 
FACTURERS" ASSOCIATION. 

H.  T.  BENNETT,  Secretary 

Room  1223,  State  Ufe  BIdg.,  Induinapoli*,  Ind. 


E.  F.  Benson 

Mr.  Beruon's  genius  for  characterization,  his 
keen  wit,  and  graceful  style,  together  with  a 
versatility  both  of  construction  and  theme,  have 
placed  him  among  the  foremost  of  present-day 
LngEsh  novelists. 

THE  FASCINATING 
MRS.  HALTON 

his  latest  triumph,  shows  Mr.  Benson  at  his  best. 
The  picture  of  London  society,  which  is  the  set- 
ting for  an  bgenious  and  convincing  story  of 
the  charming  Mrs.  Halton,  is  executed  with  the 
same  surenesi  of  touch  that  has  characterized 
his  other  successes.  Fixed  price,  $1.20 
{postage  1 2c.) 

The  Climber.  Fixed  price.  $1.40  (potlage.  I2e.) 

The  Blotting  Book.  $1.00 

Sheaves,  Fixed  price,  $1 .40  (postage,  1 2c.) 

A  Reaping,  Fixed  price,  $1.25  (pottage,  1 2c.) 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO., 

NEW  YORK 

Our  jriendt  <ire  inxHled  to  \-i%U  our  Library  Saleirocm,  ■ulurt 
thry  may  leisurriy  took  mtr  our  btvks.  H'e  aiio  invite  requtsU 
for  our  "Guide  to  Good  Booki,"  mailed  free. 

Adventures 
in  Contentment 

THE  chronicle  of  a  man  who  went 
straight  into  Nature's  heart,  and 
read  there  her  true  message  to  men. 
It  is  a  narrative  of  peace  and  optimiam, 
marked  by  a  sweet,  sane  philosophy 
and  a  genuine  love  of  life. 

BY 

David  Grayson 

lllustrationt  by  Thomas  Fogarty 

Net,  $1^0  (postage  12c) 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

Our  IrimJi  art  imxilrd  to  x-itil  our  Library  Salevm/m,  wtt^t 
Ikry  may  Irinrtiy  look  ox  er  ot^  bncki   We  oImo  imvit*  re^mrsU 

lor  our  "Cutde  to  (iood  Boekt,"  maiUd  fret. 
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Mettlach  Ware 

The  one  art  ware  not  imitated  — 
because  its  making  baffles  the  world's 
ceramists.  If  you  would  know  why 
Mettlach  Ware  charms  the  connois- 
seur of  pxjttery,  send  for  the  booklet 

Making  Steins 

in  an 
Old  Monastery 

It  gives,  too,  a  history  of  the 
famous  Mettlach  Pottery,  originally 
a  Benedictine  Monastery,  A.  D.  589. 
A  romantic  story  of  consuming 
interest  Please  send  your  china 
dealer's  name  when  you  send  re- 
quest for  booklet. 

E.  R.  THIELER 

Sole  Reprrsenuiive  in  U.  S  und  Coiada  lot  Villeroy  &  Boch 

66  Park  Place,  Section  10,  New  York 


THE  CHILDREN'S  LIBRARY 

NEW  EDITION  JUST  READY 
Complete  in   10   Volumes  and  Sold  by   SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY 

High-class  men  and  women  can  procure  permanent  and  lucrative  employment.  State 
qualifications  and  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter.    Address  W.  H.  Eaton  care  of 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY  133-137  East  16th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


For  iaformatioo  about  popular  resort i  write  to  the  Readeri'  Serricc 
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Your  Last  Opportunity 
For  the  Nature  Library 

deluxe  editions  at  present  low  prices 

The  illustration  on  the  page  opposite  shows  The  Nature 
Library  in  threeH|uarter  leather.  We  have  prepared  a 
booklet  fully  descriptive  of  the  complete  work — ASK 

FOR  IT-and  BECOME  INFORMED  BEFORE 
PRICES  ADVANCE. 

We  send  the  books  to  your  nome  for  EXAMINATION 
— all  express  charges  PAID. 

THE  NATURE  UBRARY  is  complete  in  fifteen  vd- 
umes  and  issued  in  three  bindings. 

Until  May  15th,  1910,  the  Falbwiiig  Low  Prices  Prevail 

Buckram  Binding  $60.00 

Three  Quarter  Leather  .  75.00 
FoUMorocca   90.00 

OUR  NEW  PLAN  OF  SALE  enables  you  to  own  and 
enjoy  these  Books  on  an  outlay  of  a  FEW  CENTS  A 
DAY. 

Send  for  the  booklet  and  full  particulars  today  -  NOW 
—  while  you  think  of  it* 

USE  THE  COUPON  ON  OPPOSITE  PAGE 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


Tbr  RrAtiro'  itttyKt  mill  p\c  inliirmaiMin  «tH>ut  autiMiiohilrt 


.  J  .  -ci  by  Google 
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PLA  TFS  IS  COLOR.    NEARL  \ 
4.000  HALF  TOSES 


2.590  TEXTUAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THREE  BJSDIS'CS 


The  New  Nature  Library 


CONTENTS 

Vol  I.  BIRD  NEIGHBORS  Blanchon 

n.  GAME  BIRDS  S/amr^n 

III.  BIRD  HOMES-Du*™,« 

IV.  ANIMALS— 5fene  an</ Oom 

V.  FISHES — Jordan  an  J  Eotrmann 

VI.  BUTTERFUES— Ho/W 

VII.  MOTHS-Ho/W 

VIII.  INSECTS-Ho»«n/ 

IX.  WILD  FLOWERS-fl/ofKAafi 

X.  MUSHROOMS-A/onAo// 
XI.  TREES -«»»er» 

XII  VROGS-Dlck*non 

XIII.  REPTll^-Di/mor. 

XIV.  MOSSES  AND  UCHENS-A/anAo// 

XV.  SHELLS-Worcn 


is  now  complete  in  1 5  superb  volumes 
containing  7,000  half-tone  and  color  plates 
and  line  illustrations.  To  produce  it  has 
taken  nearly  1 0  years  of  the  most  pams- 
taking  editorial  effort  and  the  collaboration 
of  the  foremost  naturalists  of  America. 


It 


I*  aa 


nece*»ary 

Library 


in  

the  Encyciop 
and  the  Dictionary, 


>edii 


range  of  Plant  and  Animal  Life  throughout  North  America. 

John  Burroughs,  the  Naturalist,  in  his  introduction  to  the  work,  say* 

"This  Library  is  free  from  the  scicntihc  dry  rot  on  the  one  hand  and 
from  the   florid  and   misleading  romanticism  of  much  recent  nature 
writing  on  the  other." 


The  work  is  authoritative  and 
complete  and  unquestionably  the 
greatest  and  most  valuable  of 
its  kind  ever  undertaken. 
Each  individual  volume  has  been  subjected  to 
the  most  rigid  editorial  tests  and  treats  its  sub- 
ject expertly  and  fully,  yet  in  a  popular 
and  readable  style.  Together  they  form 
the  key  to  the  proper  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  the  whole 


w  w. 

M»y  'lo 


Doublfday,  Page 
At  CompAHv 
133  E«>i  ItKh  Street 
New  York 


Mrs.  Anna  Botsford  Comstock,  a  recognized  authority,  says 
of  these  volumes:  "A  superb  set  of  books  which  are  designed 
especially  to  help  those  williout  scientific  training  to  compre- 
hend the  beauties  and  wonders  of  Nature.    The  illustra- 
tions have  created  a  new  epoch  in  colored  pictures  direct 
from  photographs,  and  the  text  is  uniformly  interesting 
and  instructive." 


Gentlemen: — 

Plc«»e  »cnd  me 
postpaid  the  circular  descriptive 
i  the  N*w  Nature  Library,  lo- 
gclKer  with  your  new  and  easy  plan 
.ale. 


Na 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 


Addrru . 


133  East  16th  Street 


New  York 


In  «rilin|;  to  advcriiM-rb  |<k-a>>e  meniiua  The  Wuiitu'>  Wurk 
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Actioiu  and  Reactions 


Bv  RuUVAIt)  KlFUiKC. 

whiih  ileal  wilh  no  potticuliir  daja  o(  iicijJc 


"An  c»lraorciinar>'  cotlitiion  of  stmrirs 
r  4 inutn-tanco 

t>ut  show  Mr  Kipling's  ;i&(cini»hin|[  vtrN.iiilit\  "  Tkt  li  iirW 
To-Pay.  J'hf  loolcnte:  "An  HabiUlion  tnfiirtetl,"  '•With 
the  Xichi  Mail."  "A  Deal  in  CfKton."  "The  Mother  Hi>T." 
"Little  Koxo."  "The  Puirfcr."  "(".arm  —  A  Hosuge,"  ami 

"Thm  House-  S-rK-i  'T,  "    lllu  .tr.iUd.  Si  w 

The  Song  of  the  English 

By  RimVARIi  KipLINC.  Vit  Ihis  wrll  kn<>«n  |>irm.  uhiih  is 
a  typical  riamnlr  o<  Mr.  Ki|ilinK's  siii«  rt>  rrn<lrnnt<  <>(  hi-rnii 
.imi  njliijn.ll  Inought  in  v,rM-  Mr  \\  Uralli  Ki>t>in:-i>n  h.is 
prrpaivd  a  maitnificrnl  H-nc*  uf  illu>(ritt»nni>.  There  art  tkirty 
fm  p*tt*  m  coiar,  Un  full  pants  m  Uack  mi  wkitt,  anJ  ptm 
dtcttmmu  m  evtry  pagt.   fftl,  tr-so  (^wtar*.  JO  ttnti). 

Abaft  the  Funnel 

Hy  KrnvAliU  Kiplini.  A  t:t<jniiiK'  >f  hithrrtn  uncnllctlc<l 
sl<iri<-»  ami  skrlih*-.  I'lHinli  iti  l  U\  K  i  K  .r  i  KiiJinj;  Id  AukIo 
Indian  ix-riixlicils  in  the  vurs  iHiia  i»<jo  "Soimc  <i(  ihcra 
an  the  euuxl  of  anythint:  >n  thr  'Plain  Tair*  frnm  ihr  HilU.' 
...   the  caUcction  is  ddightful."— A'ciMfi  CaU.  Ii.jo. 

The  Podnt  KqiBiig 

A  lunirious  red  leather,  thin  paper  edition.  Titles  trady: 
"Action*  an<1  Rcactiiias,"  "AlMft  the  Funnel."  "The 
KifdinR  Birlh'lay  B<i<ik."  "The  Srvm  Seas,"  "  Slanv  In- 
\«nli<iri<i,"  '  Ir'jtn  Sh.i  to  Sa."  "I'luk  of  I'ook's  (lill," 
'■  Trartu'*  ami  I )Lsco\\-rirs,."  "Thi-  Fivi-  N.ili'His."  "Jii^l 
S<i  Mono.,"  -Kim, Ihr  Day's  U.irL,'  •Suilky  iV  Ci," 
"■'lain  I'alea  fnim  the  Hills"  "Life's  ilaodicap,"  "  L'oder 
ibe  Ocoikn,  l-he  Phantooi  'Riciuhftw.  umI  Wee  WiUie 
XVinUe."  "TIm:  Lixhl  That  FdM."  "SoHiw  Stotin,"  "The 
NauUhka"  (with  Woicotl  Aaloti^,  "OcpuOnaiUl  Dittic*, 
and  Ballads  and  Bamdi  Room  Balbda."  EtA,  nK,  ft.  so 
ifcit^gf,  lo  imti) 

The  Lords  of  High  Decision 

By  Mebihith  Nic  hoison.  "  A  stronK  novil,  the  Usi  h.tvr 
ha<l  frucn  Mr.  NichuUun's  pleasing  pen.  Its  cbaracteri  arc 
ali>T,  natural,  even  kwalilc,  aad  toe  lane  ciuivm  oflm  an 

rsAenti.il'v   tnif   r"»<"turf  of  American  city  life."  —  Ckfrago 


The  RmaaBce  of  t  PUd  Man 

Br  ELLEN  GLASGOW 

'"Mill  (^l.isL'ow's  jtnwfr  is  in  her  psychology 
—  ill  the  kern  anai\  >!»  of  typo  and  (1re|)  sympathy 
with  luiiDan  struKglcthat  her  books  show.  This 
'romance  of  a  plain  man'  is  a  story  of  Richmond 
in  the  yean  after  the  war.  It  it  one  of  those 
rare  books  that  make  you  fofi^ct  evciytbiog  out- 
side its  covers. "—T*/  Inttmr. 

"As  intich  hi^iicr  and  stronger  as  .i  iln  .ule  of 
steady  growth  can  well  make  it." —  The  Bttkmmm. 

By  the  S*fne  Author 


Tkm  W1m«I  ^  Ur*.  </ JO. 


Tb«  Vaic*  ol  th«  PeopW. 


Just  for  Two 


By  Maiv  Stkwast  Cdtting.  five  alaiici  of  low  aail  roart> 

ship  with  the  heart-warming  aualitT  of  Mn.  Culiing's  "Little 
Stories  of  Married  Life."  and  "The  Waylarvrs  "  "Here  i* 
a  little  book  tillrd  with  the  rhann  of  •  sweet,  blesncd  cOOlcnted 
family,  that  inrans  f.iihrr,  mother  altd  childtrn."  —  ANlMltf 
Or((MlM«.    Ftxtii  prur,  f  I  oo  (^dagr,  to  tenU). 

The  Southerner 

Hv  N'k  Huns  Worth.  .A  lu-w  mi«  ■■I  s..uihrrii  lifr  is  nivni  in 
ihi-  .lilt' >t>i<>(ir.ii>hv  —  the  hii<i\,tii!.  h'  i|«  l<il  i  ■  .n-lnu  im-  struggle 
of  I  Ik  nu  n  of  a  Smithem  Stale,  Miiir  the  W  .ir  I  hr  J»<»i  tjt 
imt  <A  great  ciriginalily  anil  llu  rary  mmi.  Tixttd  pru*,  %iao 
(#M(M«.  »  MMfl). 


His  Own  People 


By  Bwrrn  Takkinuton,  author  of  "  The  (jue»t  of  Qvicsnay.'* 
»TlieBeMiliMLMy/''*llaMkivBwwHR."«lc,«lc.  J-The 
art  of  the  book  lies  hi  the  contrasu  betwcea  the  Otd-World 
wearincM  aail  atydsm  of  the  mi  Jianl  CounlcM  and  iter 
companions,  UM  the  |i.Lsi,iral  simjJicity  of  the  hero's  Amcri- 
can  swi-etheart  and  the  homely  life  in  Indiana." — r*«  LUtt 
11' \  l>tff<i  Four  tlluvlrjiioHS  in  ctUar,  bf  JtaSSMMridk 
tixoi  prut,  90  ti-nu    I  f('T/<iif<-.  10  trnts). 

Navigating  the  Air 

I'l  111  isiii  i>  rsiiiK  111*  *r!ti>ices.  or  rut  Aiao  Cli'B  of 
AvutK  *  "An  i  tnllrni  uI.m  of  the  progress  ma<le  tiyward 
siiMnK  the  prohlem  of  aerul  lrjn.s{xirtati<in  is  gained  frrnn 
"Navigating  the  Air,"  a  scicntihc  statement  of  the  advancr  in 
aHiiasnlli  s.  c— ipilMi  by  members  of  the  AeroQubal  AaHVka. 
—fftwYurkSim.  Tk$rtr4w»  pages  of  photogntphs.  Nit,9l.3» 
{poaagt,  I J  tents). 

ArnHmtiBt  Efery  Buiaest  HuiSlMUbiw 

By  E.  E.  Gaksisom.   "  For  any  business  man  wlw  sees  the  lack 

of  thoroughm-vs  in  his  own  nvih.-|s,  <«r  for  the  >'nun{f  man 
cnlcnnjj  upon  his  career,  this  In-jk  will  l»  foun.i  in^aruat>le. 
"Thr  tiesi  informed  ni.>n  dxjl  l  s(.;riil\  ri.i.)  this  l>o<ik  and 
not  learn  something,  iriil  t!ir  uninli.r-ii.  <l  nun  iKight  not  get 
along  without  it  "—/>«<«/.;«<  r  and  Ci'mnurttttl.    SU,  tl.SO 

IS  «pnli). 


Wendell  Phillips 


B)'  LoME.vTO  Si:.AKS.  Dr.  .Sears's  bnlliant  laaigraphy  Mim>  up 
with  •listincUon  and  authority  the  BrMiiiiwiil  ol  the  great 
oeiiiiT  ami  reformer  item  the  staadpaint  of  the  praent  day. 

l-rontiiptnr      Sri.  Si       (pottaft,  tj  cenll). 

The  Primer  of  PaHiamentary  Law 

By  JmerK  T.  RoaraT    This  book  b  cqxcially  < 

clu)»,  fratemilie^,  s<hools.  ami  roUegeSa 
twrnly-four  easy   [digressive  lc-ss<>ns« 
tary  law  sad  pradur     ;<;  rm/i 

Guide  to  Paris 

"This  Ultic  work  is  a  niarwl  of  cmn-rnn  m  i  in  sm.ill  . 
p«i.s!>,  everythinK  of  |T!<Ih..iI  value  lieinx  imluiltsl,  e>-m  a 
sene*  ol  majps  ^ti.ivntii;  ilu-  rrLiliotis  of  sirrrls  an<!  Imilrlings." 
—  l)Hrtnt  1  im,  1    [  ,<l       kti  fdilum     /llwJratrtl     .Vat,  50  MMtf 

A  Girl  of  the  Limberlost 

By  (;i\r  ST«ArroN-l'i>»iiii     ,\  Nature  idyl,  (mh  and  fra- 
grant, with  the  braith  of  vM4ct»  and  green  woiMS  on  e 
'KInora"  is  Mn.  Sintiua- Potter's  most  niular 

cnaiion  since  "Freckle*."  and  her  charm  and  deW  

anil  hrr  hirave  efT(«t«  againul  posrrty.  make  a   Story  of 

ao'l  l<  n  li  r  human  j<p|«-.i1     Color  lUw.Ualu'Hi     Sl to. 


DOUBLEOAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 


If  jr'Hi  wikh  iQ  kyuemaiuc  yuur  busmeu  the  Rcadcr»'  Scrvux  may  be  able  to  uticf 


d  by  Google 
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d  Company  l&ulletm 


The  Master 


Hy  Irving  Bachellek.  "...  a  gpod  slary;  like  life,  it  is 
full  o(  humor.  }icn  I^url,  pnct-philosophfr-shncmaker,  help- 
ful, upliflinK,  gi^'es  to  ihis  novel  the  cicment-s  of  pjcrmancncy 
and  popularity  that  h.-ive  made  bis  successful  plan  of  'fhr 
Servant  in  the  Hou.v,'  and  'The  PasNnf  of  the  Third  Floor 
Bmck.'"  —  Im  AmgeUt  Timet.  Fixed  prict^  $i.m  (Joitat'. 
t9<Mll). 

Anene  Lupin 

Novdiaed  by  Edgar  Jepson  from  the  drama  by  Mai  ru-f 
LebLANC  "Edgar  JrpsJm'i  rKivrli/iition  of  LrWiint '•■ 
cannot  but  hiild  the  n-adcr  six-lltx>und.  in.*omuch  a-s  it  mn-i^t-- 
o(  a  chain  of  rrm.irk.ihlf  -iiri^risiS.  Its  cqu.xl  of  thrills  .in'l 
unhc.ir(l''f  ^ilu.diiin--  tatin"!  tx.-  f'diiii!,  .iii'l  the  ni.iiiniT  in 
which  Ijj|Hn  fH-rvists  in  hi>  robbt-rifs  un<l  in  lUxIginK  di-lcciion 
Hcms  utterly  impa»iblc.  One  can  hardly  do  ncukc  to  the 
itiffling  disctosurrs  de<icribed  by  this  nwitcr  nand."— Btwi 
Ifamimonlhly.    lUudnUcd.  %\ . 50. 

The  Story  of  the  Negro 

By  Boouoi  T.  Washington.  **It  is  in  this  spirit  of  statinKso'l 
facinK  a  neat  pmblrfn  —  the  uplift  of  the  lilack  Man  lr<vm  tin- 
results  of  slavery  —  that  Dr.  Washington  luu  writtrn  th<~-i 
monumrntitl  volumes.  His  book  i.H  a  revelation  to  .inv  white 
man.  It  ouxlit  tu  !»•  a  IliWc  of  insptrnlion  to  ln»  rue."  -- 
Dttro^  TrUmn*,    In  /un  xolumrs.    N'rt,  %ijoo  ipoftage,  jo 

The  Riverman 

By  SxtWART  Edwarh  Whitk.  Author  of  "Arizona  Nights." 
"The  Wa.icy\  Trail,"  "  The  M>>.tcr>."  1(1  .  etc.  "A  prose  epic, 
in  c\cr>  line  of  wliii.li  nnn^  the  ax  of  the  focrster,  the  try  of 
the  f>ilc-<irivcr,  and  the  rmr  of  the  free  waters.  \n  impelling 
and  inspirinK  lM».k,  lU-an  and  dcw  and  sweet."  —  New 
York  Amrruan.  FourUm  iUtutrotioiU  im  lint  by  C.  Wyeth  If 
C.  F.  Umieneood.  %t.sa. 

The  American  Flower  Garden 

By  NCLTJB  Blancraw.  TMs  sumptuaus  and  com  (dele 
Annicafl  authority  U  now  i«.5ue«l  in  its  more  permanent  fonn. 

ilghty-lour  illu>tr.itiun.s,  four  in  color,  and  with  a  four- 
 index.   Pkmtimt  lut*  by  Leonard  Bvron.  Ad 

Political  Issues  and  Outlooks 

Hy  WinuM  HiiwAkii  Ta»t.  Iwenly-lhree  of  the  most 
ini|»>rt.int  -,|«tiIii-  ililui-ri<l  liy  T'rr>idenl  Taft,  in  the  period 
between  hi.s  nominaliun  and  his  inijuguralion.  "  .■Vsi  a  liook 
of  reference,  in  wew  of  aclMNi  and  utterance*  still  to  come,  and 
as  lUmpscs  into  the  Ihonght  worid  of  the  Pnajdent.  this  col- 
*  -I  of  bHbo^y  adiiiiwii  will  be  fouad  of  high  value." 
CmgntttimuliM.  Nd,  ti.ie  (#Mla|«,  u  emU). 

•'Every  Child  Should  KjW 

Po«M  Evonr  CluM  Should  iCnow 
hy  NIaiy  E.  BtniT.    A  n  Urttion  prepared  fnjni  the 


<  )i<  r.  and  with  the 


Kditetl 

editor's  ioog  experience  :tt  a  pr 

Trees  Every  Child  Should  Know 
By  Jll.iA  E.   R'l-.fit-..    \try  Mtiiply  and  inlerc-itingly 
author  has  set  forth  the  distioctivc  irjuts  of  each  irre,  so  that 
a  child  can  tccogniae  the  ttw.  Mid.  vtaat^  nme,  canlcU  W 
he  knows  it.    Fcrty-ti^  ttiuMtteu. 

Wild  Flowera  Etoot  CUM  Skm>y  .  _ 

By  KutiiERic-  William  Stack.   A  fasdaating  book  wWdi  wfll 
owble  any  one  to  identify  those  wild  flowcfs 
coounonly  found  in  .North  America.   ClasHlied  by  ouor. 
FliKH**  iUMlfraltMM,  Itmr  in  color 

TkttbtV*  b»9la  imikis  series  are  uniform  -i  tSh  I  liry  TaUs, 
MyUU,  Birdt,  E»n$,       "Every  CkiU  .sh.'„;.l  A  «.ir  " 


A  Village  of  Vagabonds 

By  F.  BERKELEY  SMITH 

nuru  dmmn  lutif,   '  *Pmrmmu 
Omt  •/  D$»rtt"  H€, 

The  spell  (if  the  little  forROtten  vill.i^f  of 
the  Norman  coast,  the  charm  oi  its  people  and 
their  ways— of  Suzctte,  the  maid,  who  "MOg 
all  the  day,"  of  Tanradcj  the  famout  rouMciaa, 
and  a  hott  of  othcw  will  reach  the  heait  oi 
all  readers  from  the  pages  of  this  book. 

Iltustratkms  tf  F.  Htpkins^m  Smitk 
mud  tkt  mulhtr. 

Fixed  Price,  $  I. JO  ipestage  is  cents). 


 .IfeiMM 


(fMlSff,  IS  Mttf). 
The   Fairy  Ring.  fi,,so. 
Magic  Caa«ai«nls.  ti.50. 


•The  ChildraB't  CriuMii  Chadct" 

Edited  hj  Kate  Dot<uLAS  Wiqoik  and 
NoiA  AaCMtnALO  SniTH 
Tnlee  «f  Wnnder.  The 

third  uiuque  fairy  hook  in 

the  well-known  t'hildrrn'« 

Clajtsio    h        (>'He,  ti.$o 

(fofl'ige,  14  emit). 
Tale*  of  Lnncbter.  Ii^o 
Pinaforw  Palac*.  ti-so- 

Rackham's  Grimin's  Fairy  Tales 

ll'iumud  to  Arthm  Macikam.   Mr.  RncUuB  faili  that  thb 

su|ierb  cdtrnm  of  "Ciimm"  is  his  Mghcsl  addewwnt  as  a 

crraii%r  illustrator.   Fifty  UtmslraliMU  m  c*ttr.   Hit  fHu, 
S6.00  (fysiage.  40  eeitt).   EdUiom  d*  Imxt,  with  titbte 
pa^,  limiltd  to  1 00  copies.    Sei  price,  tio  00. 

Rackham's  Undine 

Iliuslr.ttfi  '!"f  Arthur  kuih.im.  I  hiv  Ik  uiiifully  illu>rrale<l 
\<itume  will  doubtless  iM-tiunc  the  standard  edition  ul  this 
clxsiuc.  lUmtmtions  i»  celor  mmi  hUtk  tmd  wMtr.  Ifm  frite. 
%3  v»  (poOag*'  ^  (rntsY    FMHtm  d$  Imxt,  NmM  $9  ago  mm- 

btredtopiei-    Set  /"•«<•.  Sfi  00. 

The  Land  of  the  Lion 

Hy  Dh  W  S  k\isvr>>iii>.  .^  hunter  fnun  hi- ihirir, nth  >Tar. 
Dr.  kain^f'ird  s|«-nt  u  full  yi'ar  in  .Mrica,  <lurtnft  whiih  linic  he 
walked  more  than  4.000  miles.  His  graphic  ilrM.np4ions  tell 
of  the  great  game  hunting  a»  it  is  now  in  .Mrica.    Uamy  vivid 


Mind  and  Work 


Hy  I)H.  LtTHiK  H  I'.MUk  "No  one  foiild  h,i»r  a  lirlter 
'tinnilint  or  .1  iimrt  mh  iMi-  .i>rri-vli\t  than  ihLs  Ixmk  Kxt-ry 
«..cl.t  r  till-  111'  ,    It  iliiinK  just  a  IntV  moir  than  lu  t.iii 

d"  well  sluHiJd  tt.id  il  hrr.l  II  ■'  -  J  hf  OtMooh.  Sei,  $1.30 
f^Ml«g»,  to  ftnls). 

The  Efficient  Life 

A  book  which  shows  the  wav  to  live  in  nrder  to  gel  the  m<cil 
physical  satisfaction  ovt  of  life,  whilr  doing  a  real  «harr  nf  the 
iwrld's  work.   DtAlt-prngt  frimlitpiKt.    tft$.  fi.so  (^ilegv, 

10  cents). 


133  EAST  16th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


in  wnitii^  to  aUvcrtiscck  |«lcaic  mentiun  I  nl  Wurlp's  Work 


^.\.^...^.^6  by  Goo 


THE   WORLD'S   WORK  ADVERTISER 


The  New  and  the  Old 


A  word  about  Rudyard  Kipling 
beautifully  bound  and  printed— 


-his  life's  masterpieces, 
and  his  new  triumphs. 


One  great  teat  of 
geniua  in  author- 
akip,  ia  to  write 
books  which  people 
will  read  again  and 
again,  and  which 
never  get  out  of 
date. 

Mr.  Kipling's 
genius  stands  ihis 
test— and  all  others. 


Mr.  Kipling  is 
proving  today  that 
he  has  lost  nothing 
in  the  art  of  writ- 
ing fiction. 

His  latest  book 
shows  the  old  Kip- 
ling  and  it  shows 
a  maturer  knowl- 
edge and  e  X  p  e  r  i  • 
ence. 


Actions  and  Reactions 

This  book  gains  an  especial  interest  and  importance,  being  Mr.  Kipling's  first 
collection  of  tales  since  the  Nobel  prize  was  awarded  to  him  for  "  the  most  distin- 
guished work  in  the  field  of  idealistic  tendency." 

Altogether  this  volume  shows  Mr.  Kipling's  genius  to  the  full,  with,  if  anythinK. 
more  of  his  versatility  than  ever.  lUuiiraled,  $1.50. 

Alto  In  tht  Lcalhtr  PockH  KipHi^.    Net.  SI  50.    (potlagt  8  ctnU.) 

A  Song  of  the  English 

A  typical  example  of  Mr.  KipMng's  power  of  translating  national  thought  into 
ever-memorable  verse. 

For  ihia  voiumr  Mr.  W.  Healk  Robinaon  kaa  prepared  •  macnifaccnt  seriei  of  illuatrationi  in 
color,  and  black  and  white.  SH  S7.50.    (potlagt  30  crnta.) 

Rudyard  Kipling's  Books  in  Full  Size 

Pockri  hJllion  o/  (Wumri  mari/rJ  **  kounj  In  fittihlt  RrJ  l.tathtt,  tock  nel.  $1  50  '  poUat*  /i<.) 


••Puck  of  Peek'*  Hill.    I  Uu» 

trjtcd  in  color.  #1.50 
They.  SpecijI  Holiday  Kdiium 
llluimtrd  in  color.  Fixed 
tirkr.  >i.jo  (postaRr  nic  > 

••Traffics  aad  Oiacererim. 

fi  5... 

••Tbe  Fnre  Nationa.  Kucd 
pn.  c.  f  1.40  i|i<i«tai{c  lie.) 

••Just  Se  Stories.  Fixed 
price.  >!.»<.  (|<ri^t.ice  nr.) 

Tlie  Jiasl  So  Sons  Book. 
^  ixed  piKi  .  Ii.j  ,  I  |..i.,!.ii;c 

V.) 

CelUeted  V«r»«  of  Rudyard 
Kiplins.  Filed  prKe,  $1  vt 
I  i^'^'He  i«c  ( 

••Kim.     f.  r  . 

••The  Dax'.  Work.  #i.J... 
••Stalky  A  Ce.  t~.s>. 


••Plain  Tale*  from  the  HUk. 
t>io. 

••Life's  Handicap:  Beinc 

Stone*  of  Mine  I  >wn  Peojile 
5 1-5". 

••The  Kipling  Birthday 
Book. 

••Under  ike  Deodars.  The 
Phantom    'Rickahaw  and 

Wee  Willie  Winkie.  f<  y' 
The  Bruakwood  Boy.  Fixed 

pru  c,  >i.5o  li«>',ta){e  Sc.) 
With  the  Ni«hl  Mail.  Fixed 

price,  ft  01.  I  )H<>l.it;c  loc.l 
Kipling  Slorie*  and  Poem* 

tvprr  Child  Should  Know. 

K<liied  l<v  Miiry  K.  IWiit  ,tiiil 

W.  T.  Cliapiii.     Net  $i.2>i 


ni  AMsaicA 


® 


••The    Light  that  Failed 

>.  50. 

••Soldier  Slorie*.    $t  Jo. 
••The  Naulahka.  (Will. 

1  oil  r.ji "I  let  I   *  I  ^o 

••Departmpntal  Dittir*  and 
Ballad*  and  Barrack-roooi 
Ballad*.  .<1V' 

••Soldier*  Three,  The  Story 
of  the  G  a  d  *  b  y  *  ,  and  la 
Black  and  White,    fi  S' 

••Many  Invention*.  >i 

••From  Sea  to  Sea.  Fixed 

prs.  f,  fi  !>■  i,|'"M.tt;e  140  ) 

••The  Seven  Sea*.  Fixed 

puce.  fi.4''.  {\-.-\.>,c  14c.) 

••Abaft  the  FuaneL  >i.$o 
TMiO 


MiOAasaf 

MAfiAZim 


®- 


DOUBLEDAY  PAGE  fliCO.  NeW  YORK. 

•ficntfj  tiff  in-.ilrj  In  •.iiiJ  rur  l.i^jry  ^,i!f^t^m,  utitrr  ihry  miiy  Ifitutriv  look 
mtt  eodJti.    tt't  lil^o  ini-il*  re^riis  jor  our  "Ouidt  lo  Good  liookt,"  m>i)it<i  Irtt 


Ft 


(Joinj  4lir<MJ »   Ruutn,  tiine-<iMet,  and  all  Mjrt»  of  inloffnatmn  obtained  thrmiKh  thr  Reader*'  Serrice 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK  ADVERTISER 


AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 

* 

Lady  Merton,  Colonist 


HUMPHRY  WARD 


Romance 
of  the 
Qreat  Nortfmesi 


By  the 
author  of 

'  The  Marriage  of 
iViUiam  Ashe." 
"Lady  Rose's 
Daughter,"  c/c 


LADY  MERTON,  an  English  woman,  comes  from  the 
artificial  luxury  of  Europe  to  this  virgin  world,  and 
finds  herself  face  to  face  with  life  and  love.  Mrs.  Ward 
has  employed  all  her  proven  skill  in  fine  description  and 
powerful  character  drawing,  and  the  spirit  of  America 
lives  in  every  page. 

Photogravure  frontispiece  by  Albert  E.  Sterner 

$1.50 


CocxTTT  un 

IN  AMCUCA 


THZWoBLD'lVbU 


MAOAZxm 


DOUBLEDAY  PAGE  &CO.  NeW  YORK. 


Our  friends  are  invited  to  visit  our  Library  Salesroom,  where  they  may  leisurely  look  over  our 
booksf  magazines,  etc.    W  e  also  invite  requests  for  our  "  Guide  to  Good  Books,  "  mailed  free. 


Going  abroad .'    Kuu(c»,  iimc-tablrs,  anil  all  lont  nl  informatiun  obtaincU  through  the  Rcadctii*  Service 


In  thii  dcfMnmenl        he  inrludci  Jil  the  things  lh4l  aid  in  ihc  lundlm;  an.i  control  n(  btit1nc«<  in 
Ihc  oilice.    Tii>  Buiineo  Helpi  Department  will  gUdlv  lumith  (tcuilcd  infnrmatinn  About  any  of  the 
device!  arlveriised  or  on  any  subject  rcUting  to  business  methods  and  minaxemcnt.  This 
scrvce  is  free.  Address 
Bu»lne«»  Hclp«  Dept..  r>oublcd<y.  P«ee  &  Co..  133  East  16th  Street.  N.  Y. 


System  in  the 
Smaller  Office 


MOST  people  think  of  a  filing  cabinet  as  a  place  to  pui  papers. 
Whereas  it  ought  to  be  a  place  to  find  then.  Get  that  differ- 
eiKe  ?  You  could  store  thousands  of  letters  in  a  box  in  a  loft.  You 
might  be  sure  they  were  sa/e  from  harm.  Bitf  you  couldn'i  find 
on*  of  the  letters  again  in  a  week  I 

In  this  day  of  strenuotu  modem  business  —it  is  the  seconds  tt  takes  to 
6nd  a  paper  that  tell  the  tale  of  perfect  system  or  lack  of  it.  Security 
alone  in  6ling  it  is  not  enough  you  need  facility  as  well.  Aixj  you 
need  perfect  svalem  in  a  mall  office  even  more  than  in  a  latgt  ooe. 
Time  lost  in  details  is  jmir  time  -txpemiot  time — in  a  small  office.  Not 
the  time  of  some  inexpensive  clerk.  And  this  time  your  time  is  all 
the  time  you  have  to  build  your  business  larger. 

Don't  forget  that  your  system  it  either  helping  ^ou  make  a  basiDeM 
success  or  keeping  you  from  it.  And  how  much  it  helps  you,  depends 
entirely  on  how  thoroughly  it  is  adopted  to  your  needs. 


LET  US  DEUVER  THIS  LETTER  FILE  TO  YOU— 
FREIGHT  PREPAID 

This  cabinet  is  made  up  o(  *Y  and  E'  Half  Secbons — you  caa  add 
more  Half  Sections  as  your  nerd  ie<]uire*. 

Price  of  this  slack  o(  choicest  quartered  oak.  ctandard  'Y  and  E* 

construction  and  6nish  ihiouahout,  o<rup>'inK  only  16}  x  17*  of  floor 
spare,  yet  providing  filinn  space  lor  6.000  letters  or  papers,  %2b. 

Send  vnur  order  at  the  low  net  price  qunird  here  to  any  of  the  ad- 
dresses oelow.  We  deliver  from  factory — freight  prepaid-  on  100  lb. 
shipments  to  aO  R.  R.  stations  East  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyoming 
■nci  Montana,  'f  you  live  west  of  this  line  deduct  five  per  cenl.  freight 
allowance  and  we  will  ship  F.  O.  B.  Rochester. 


YAWMANand  Frb  E  M  FG.Q). 

L-fg4}t  Ujtm  ami  W,t*frt  tf  lh§  Lf'tttl  Litt  t/  /'i.'i/.^-  /■fui/mtnl  im  th*  iftrU 

EsccMtlvs  OfHccs:  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Complete  Filing  E^ulpmcat  5tofcs 

Binton,  Hk  Frsnkltn  St.  rilt»ljur|{.  r»1  L»»fty  A»«. 

\r  >  >"tk,  ^.  lUnt'laiy  Kuifalu,  «if  Fillx'tl  Squsn 

PliiliM  1  11.       <  I  •-■l'''<<  rhi' ago.  i«o  lo  H'shath 

Mi.i  '      I.  r,i4  |>-1tth  SI  SI  I  o  n.  I  ullfTtoo  IIM4  . 

t'lr.rUii<l,  Sii  Suimtuf  Ate  .  N   I  Nin  I  ruUKo,  'It-iS  MtMtoa  Si. 

I.o*  AnKctn.  4ai>'^  South  ilm*'l»S)r 


The  Krsilers'  ScrvKc  is  prrparrd  to  advise  pareots  about  kHooIs 


-oogle 


BUSINESS  HELPS 


 THE  ST^ND^HD  PAPF.K  FOK  BVStNESS  STATlOSEHr—LOOK  fOK.  THE  "  IfATKItMAKK"  

THE  man  at  a  distance  sel- 
dom or  never  sees  your 
face,  or  your  office,  but  he 
sees  your  stationery  fre- 
quently, and  judges  your 
house  by  its  character.  If  your 
letterheads  bear  the  stamp 


they  will  be  above  criticism. 

It  is  a  paper  of  distinction 
and  conveys  an  impression  of 
good  taste,  solidity,  strength. 


Let  u«  send  you  the  OLD  HAMPSHIRE  BOND  Book 
of  Specimen*.  It  contains  tuigcttive  •pecimens  of  letterheads 
and  other  business  forms,  printed,  lithographed  and  engraved  on 
the  white  and  fourteen  colors  of  OLD  HAMPSHIRE  BOND. 
Write  for  it  on  your  present  letterhead.  Address: 


Hampshire  Paper  Company 

The  only  paper  makere  in  the  world  makiot  hood  paper  cvclaaively. 
Makcrt  o(  Old  Hampihirc  Bond,  "The  Slatiooerr  o<  a  Genllemaa"  and 
alao    Old    Hampthira   Boad   Typewriter    Paper    and    Maouacript  Cover*. 

South    Hadley    Falls,  Massachusetts 


MytUK  "A  UTTLK  BtTTtUt  THAN  it.EMS  StLtiSJUt  -—"LOOt  lOR  TUM  IfATF.R  MARK  " 


In  wriiinf  to  advertiters  plesK  mention  Thc  Woslo's  Wobk 


BUSINESS  HELPS 


Too 
Should 
Own  a 

MOORE'S 


B 


ecause : 


MGDRE'S 


NON-LEAKABLE 


FOUNTAIN  PEN 

Read  what  a  U.  S.  Navy  Officer 
Says  of  MOORE'S : 

U.  S.  Naval  Slaiion, 
Key  W«t.  Florida. 

Octobei  15.  1909 
American  Fountain  Pen  Co. 
Boilon.  Max*. 

SifK— 

I  am  an  enginrer  oAcrr  in  the 
U.  S.  Ni»vy.  iiationedin  thetiopics, 
wheie  a  while  uniform  i*  worn 
daily  the  year  round. 

It  i>  necessary  to  use  a  foun- 
tain pen  many  times  through 

the   day.    I   tried  the  

and  and  ruined  leveral 

unilotmi  in  the  esperiment. 
Someone  recommended 
your  pen.  which  I  imme- 
diately purchased.  I  can't 
tell    you    how    I  hnve 
enjoyed    it.    it  hasn't 
leaked  once,    and  I 
carry  it  loosely  in  <in 
upper  pocket. 

It  is  all  I  ever 


It  can  be  carried 
in  any  pocket  or  bag 
and  it  won't  leak. 

It  writes  at  the  first 
stroke,  bcvAUie,  when  the 
cap  u  on.    the  pen  it 
always  in  the  ink. 

It  writes  continuously  with 
•a  even  flow  o(  ink. 

It    writes   Ireely  with  any 
kind  of  iitk.  even  India  I  Haw- 
ing Ink.  the  heaviest  ink  made. 

it  is  the  simplest  fountain  pen 
to  No   joints   to  uttKlrw, 

nst  take  o(f  the  cap  and  it  ii  ready 
ID  fill 

It  is  givin)]  Mlidaclion  to  in- 
Cteating  thousands  of  users  all  over 
the  vyorld. 

American  Fountain  Pen  Co. 

Adams,  Cashing  l\  Foslrr.  SrllinC  Aitrnls 

Boston,  Mass. 


wished  for   in  a 
[)en,  and  i<  more 
•  han  I  had  flared 
hoj>e  oi  finding.  I 
^  ours  very 


The  Latest 
Mimeograph 


has  an  Ink  Fountain 
like  this 


Tltelnk 
Fount  aia 
•nd  Cradl* 


This  new  Automatic  Fountain 

distributes  ink  evenly  over  stenciL 
Saves  time  inking  up  and  starting.  It 
means  evenly  printed  work,  done  in 
less  time.  Fountain  is  locked  except 
when  ink  is  desired. 


N«w  No.  76 

Ldison 
Rotary 
Mimeo  graph 


Saves  Time 
Improves  Work 


This  machine  contains  improve- 
ments which  place  it  In  a  clasa  by 
Itself  and  make  it  the  simplest,  most 
rapid,  practical,  economical  and  best 
duplicating  machine  in  existence. 

Better  write  u*  today  for 
further  information. 

A.  B.  Dick  Company 

736-738  \V.  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago 
Branch :  15  Murray  Street,  New  York 


In  wTUiJ>|  to  aJverusers  please  mention  1'h*.  Wuaut'i  Wo&K 


v.oogle 


BUSINESS  HELPS 


Like  the  stamp  of  the  United  States  Government  on  legal  tender, 
which,  irrespective  of  its  denomination,  guarantees  100  7^  value, 
so  the  watermark  of  the  ''Eagle  A"  directly  above  the  water- 
Bark  Bane  of  the  paper,  onBond,  Linen,  Ledger  and  Book  Papers 
is  a  fnaraitee  of  190^  paper  quBty  for  the  pike  jon  pajr. 


The  '<£agle  A" 

will  appear  as  a  part  of 
the  Watermark  of  the 
following  Bond  Papers: 

COUPON  MND 


Old  J{«cvp4«a(l  Bond 
C0MTIRAC7  eOfiSO 

STAG9DARO  BOKO 


MMUM  tOMO 

ARCHIVE  BOMD 
Fabric  Bond 


.w»  quality  marking — thb  guide  and 

protection— the  most  progressive  step  in 
paper-making,  is  an  infallible  assurance 
of  paper-quality,  paper-satisfaction. 

Behind  the  Watermark  of  the  "Eagle  A" 
are  the  greatest  brains  and  experience  in 
the  art  of  paper-making,  and  a  policy  of 
rigidly  maintaining  the  high  quality  standanl 

of  the  American  Writinj^  Paper  Company 
papers  for  uniformity,  color  and  appearance. 

The  significance  of  the  "  Eagle  A*  *  water- 
mark is  no  better  exemplified  than  in 


THE  DE  LUXE  PUSINESS  PAPER 


<g©(y)(p®  (B®  G^©  represents  the  highest  possible  quality  attainable  in  a 
business  paper  at  its  prioe.  Made  from  pure»  white,  deain  ra^  perfectly  and 
scientifically  pulped  for  strength,  worlung  finish  and  quality— ^®  (I/) 

lUd  reflects  the  cliaracter  of  your  business  solidly  and  clearly. 


showing  printed,  lithographed  and  ^-stamped  hiuioett 
forms,  with  which  we  will  also  send  yoa  tuaples  of  Berkshire 
Teit  aad  BcriEshira  Cam— aaiqae  for  fias  Booklet  woriu 


AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  CO.,  11  Main  St,  Holyoke,  llus. 


The  latrit  boolu  on  trawl  and  biugraphr  can  be  obuinrd  throu^  the  Readcn'  Senrke 

^  kj     d  by  Google 


BUSINESS  H  ELPS 


■3 


"All  doon  are  optn  to  the  mail -carrier" 

Here  is  a  Machine 

that  does  the  work  of  twenty  clerks.  An  office  boy 
can  address  3.000  pieces  of  mail  matter  every  hour  at 
a  total  cost  to  you  of  not  over  1 5c.  The  machine  ad- 
dresses any  kind  of  mail  matter,  in  any  quantity,  accu- 
rately, legibly,  speedily.  No  mistakes  are  possible.  It 
can  be  used  for  pay  rolls  or  billing  purp>oses  and  can 
turn  out  such  work  in  duplicate  or  in  triplicate. 

Tile  stencils,  on  which  the  names  are  kept,  cost  less  than  each, 
and  can  be  used  as  a  card  index  or  for  classiiying  and  anaJyting 
different  clasaea  of  names. 

The  Ciovemment  threw  out  i )  machines  of  other  makes  and  in- 
■talled  tliis  one.  The  big  insurance  and  telephone  curo(>anie<t  use 
it.    Hi);  corporations  and  thousands  ol  small  merchants  use  it. 

WORLD'S  WORK  uses  it 

Ask  the  publuhers  of  WORLD'S  WORK  what  they  h«v« 
saved  and  made  with  this  machine. 


FREE  TRIAL 


FOR  ONE  MONTH 
JUST  TO  SHOW  YOU 


How  invaluable  this  machine  is,  we  want  you  to  have  it  for  one 
month's  trial.  If  you  don't  want  to  keep  it,  send  it  back  without 
cost  or  question  from  us. 

We  furnish  lists  of  any  Trade  or  Profession,  guaranteed  correct. 
We  will  ;iddress  your  list  if  you  wish. 

Send  for  CataloK  of  Machines  and  Lasts  of  Trades,  GiTinc 
Number  of  Rated  Name*  in  Any  Trade 


376-8  Broadway,  New  York 


Rapid  Addressing  Machine  Company 

V^^lr  e  1 


171  Ad««s  5»»w«.' 


Thii 
PnbJlcation  !• 
Printed  With 

Branch  Of  1  Ice*: 
BO STOW 
ST.  LODIS 
CHICAGO 

PHILADELPHIA 


INK 


MtNUFACTUREO  IT 

J,  M. 

HUBER 

ISO  WOKTM  ST. 

NEW  YORK 


See  The 
Point! 


A  pen  that 
will  make  a  mark  from 
a  fine  hair-line  to  heavy  shad- 
ing has  a  wide  range  of  possibili- 
ties. All  pens  will  not  do  this.  They 
h3ven"t  the  Upenccrtan  elasticity. 

SPENCERIAN 

Steel  Pens 

tUt  this  nn<l  <lt)n  t  luosc  their  elasticity  doing 
It.     Each    individual    pen   is  carefully 
finished,  tempered  and  polished.  All 
styles — one  quality 

Sample  card  of  I.'  all  difTcreat, 
M:nt  for  <-■€  postage. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO, 
34f»  Broadway. 
N.  Y. 


The  Primer 
Parliamentary 

By  JOSEPH  T.  ROB0^ 

is    especially    designed   for  t^'^ 
schools  and  colleges,  being 
four  easy  progressive  lessons 
mentary  law  and  practise. 

AU  bookstons,  7Sc 

DOUBLED  AY,  PAGE  ft  CO,  I 

i)Hr  ^rirtiiii  art  iu**/eJ  I*  t*f>  '''TV 
«»r  mn»  "Gfidt  f  G«o4  B—ks."  Mt*f* 


Price 
$12.00 

AT  FAOTOHV 


TYPEWUJB 


r"»prte«».  S/t't 
■aMMUII. 


All  t!ie  5^andwd  I 
at  !»  i  >  '-i  MTrsj 
ShitipeJ  withpfirfl 

Tf  rKM  Kim  nrMiiu 


rSAVE 


liKtlmt 


W«  Mm  ■«!» 


In  writinif  in  advertisers  please 


mention  Thc  Wurlo's  Wokk 


BUSINESS  HELPS 


Superiority 

for  35  years 
in  each 

Appearance 

Convenience 
Durability 

accounts  for  the 
supremacy  of 

Derby  Office  Furniture 

Circassian  Walnut,  Mahogany,  Oak  and  other  woods  selected 
for  beautiful  grain  and  perfect  seasoning. 

Original  designs  by  experienced  artists  —  interior  conveniences 
that  appeal  to  the  most  exacting  business  man. 

Construction  that  enables  us  to  guarantee  that  Derby  Office 
Furniture  will  not  shrink,  warp,  crack  or  split.  Perfect 
furniture  costs  more  to  build,  but  perfect  furniture  stays 
perfect. 

Finishes,  standard  and  modern,  the  best  that  thirty-five 
years'  experience  can  produce,  to  harmonize  with  any 
surroundings.  - 


Specialty,  choice  ma- 
hogany, but  our  full 
lines  meet  every 
taste   and  purse. 


DERBY 


DESK  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Acenciea  in  principal 
cities.  C  •  t  a  I  o  B  502 
and  name  ol  neareal 
d  r  a  I  e  r    on  requeal. 


PRENTISS  PROGRAM  CLOCKS 

for  Automalically  'Ringing   ^etU  in 

SCHOOLS,   COLLEGES,    FACTORIES.  MILLS. 

Any  number  of  bells  may  l>f  AUTOMATICALLY  rung  at  any  time  during  I  he  <iny. 

ELECTRIC    CLOCK  SYSTEMS 

Master  and  Secondary*  Clocks  givr  UNIFORM  TIMK  throughout  any  building. 

THE  PRENTISS  CLOCK  IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

Stnd  f»r  Cataltgue  N0.  JO  Dept.  3,  92  Cha.mbera  St.,  New  York  City 


The  KraJrri*  Service  will  ^ivr  informatHin  about  aut<>nxit>ilr« 


y  Google 


BUSINESS  HELPS 


Opportunity  and  good  pay  await 

Intclligcnl  young  men  and  women  who  learn  to  oixralc 
Elliott-Fisher  The  Standard  Writing-Adding  Machine. 

The  sale  of  EUiolt-Fisher  product  is  increasing  so  fast 
that  there  is  more  demand  for  capable  operators  than  we 
can  supply  —  Elliott-Pishers  are  used  for  billing,  report 
work,  book-keeping,  statistical  work,  etc.,  by  the  Govern- 
ment, in  Banks,  by  Railroads  and  Commercial  business 
houses  of  every  description  cver>'wherc. 

Opemtan  of  the  Elliott-Fiahcr  get  good  pay  and  the  chance  for 
advuicemrnt  b  exceilmt  because  one  operator  with  Ellio(t-?1sher  can  turn 
out  as  much  and  ofnimcs  mace  work  than  three  clerks  in  the  old  way 
without  Eiliott-Fisher. 

Ask  \xs  how  you  can  improve  your  present  positioa. 

ELLIOTT-FISHER  COMPANY,  523  Cedar  Street,  Harrisbun 


Elliott-Fisher 

The  Standard  Wnt::.:  \  i 
chine  writes-adds-subma 
ifolds-tabulatcs-"MateTi 
er"  on  recording  and 
posts  to  the  ledger  aod 
statements  at  oat  opoUi* 
mechanically  its  own  wodl 
along — does  away  «itli  A 
balance— send  for  alilopt 


Install  In  Your  Office 

The  Safe-Cabinet 

Not  a  vault  nor  a 
safe  but  a  fire -proof 
cabinet.  Holds  lil- 
iccn  limes  as  much 
as  a  safe  the  same 
size.  Weighs  one- 
fourlh  as  much. 
Costs  seventy-five 
{)er  cent.  less.  Ju.st 
what  you  need  to 
protec  t  those  valu- 
able papers  that 
your  safe  will  not  hold. 

Provides  ample  security.  Steel  and  fire-proof 
material  throughout.    Combination  lock. 

Offers  every  convenience.  Moved  around  as 
easily  as  a  woiKlen  liie.  .Shelves  adjustable  to 
meet  your  needs.    Sizes  for  all  pur|)oscs. 

Write  for  catatosue  and  nam*  of   our  local  agency 

The  Safe-Cabinet  Company 

Sale.  Dept..  92  Perin  Bidg..  CINCINNATI 


WHAT  IRRIGATION  REALLY  MEANS 
TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

This  jubjccl  fully  discusacH  in  a  handsomely 
illuitralcd  64-paup  liook  on  Roswrll  Irrioalcd 
district.  New  Mexico.  Conlains  70  half- 
loncj.  explanatory  chapter*  on  soil,  water, 
climate,  apples,  alfalfa,  crops,  cost  of  living, 
orchard  and  crop  profits,  etc.  Regular  price 
One  Dollar. 

A    few    copies    for    free    distribution  on 
receipt  of   10  cents  to  covet  |M)Stage. 

Aik  for  Book  No.  33 

WESTERN  IRRIGATED  LAND  AND  ORCHARD  CO. 


47  Wet  42nd  St..  New  York 


Ask  you 
stationer 


4 


Easie 


TWri 


half  a  < 


95  Joka 


Marital  Ui 

A  NEW  R£j 


47*. 


ELIZABETH  TOWNE 

AddrcM:  ELIZABETH  TOWKt 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Thk  WoRLo'a  V 


BUSINESS  HELPS 


The  M^ore  Business 
Do  by  £et?er 

The  more  you  need  to  weigh  quality  and  price  when 
ordering  stationery. 

You'll  be  sure  of  hi^h  quality  if  you  specify 
Construction  Bond;  its  unusual  strength,  bone 
and  crackle  satisfy  the  most  exacting.  And  its 
cost  is  kept  down  by  a  modern,  economical  method 
of  distribution  that  assures  even  the  largest  firms 

inpressive  Stationery  at  2^saj6Je  Price 


Here's  the  idea:  Construction  Bond  is  distribu- 
ted and  sold  direct  to  responsible  printers  and  litho- 
graphers  (instead  of  thru  jobbers)  and  only  in  quan^ 
tities  of  500  lbs.  or  more  at  a  time  (instead  of  in 
ream  lots).    Vou  see  the  economy.    Profit  by  it. 

Your  printer  or  lithographer  ean  supply  Con- 
struction Bond  if  he  is  big  enough  to  buy  in  500  lb. 
lots  and  ivants  to  give  you  the  utmost  value  in  fine 
business  stationery.  If  he  refuses,  write  us  for 
specimens  of  '*  Impressive  Stationery  at  a  Usable 
Price"  and  the  names  of  firms  in  your  vicinity  who 
are  ready  to  supply  it  on  Construction  Bond — 
sent  free  'xi  you  write  on  your  business  letterhead. 

E.  Wroe  &  Co.,  303  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago 


TbiM  Ib  the  Wmtermmrk 

Ott  Envtlopca  to  Match 

CONSTRUCTION 


Best 


Pric^. 


BOND 


7r  GROWS  WITH  YOUR  LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE. 


O 


VER  50.000  AnKficAii  home* 
conuia  Lundsfrom  S««tioul 
Bookoun.  Very  few  ol  our  cu»- 
^  tooien  bought  ino*t  than  two  or  thr«« 

•nrliont  •!  nnl.     Muiy  bought  only  one. 
But  it  wu  •  ttat — *mI  tit,  thr  Ti$hl 
way  lo  buy  •  bookcatc.   tl  J  fhr  way  wr  watit  i/oo  lo  buy.   FrotB  liate  to  lime 
other  MCtiocM  may  be  added,  and  thu»  the  bookraw  gro%.r»  with  the  bbrary. 
ArtlitU  oapearance,  totiJlty  of  comtrvetion.  »<fA  iht  latett  prtKlka/  imptvot- 
menlt.  comNnt  lo  malht  ihtm  iht  leading  SrcMonct  Booktatt*. 
Rigid  acquired  oy  the  manufacture  oi  a  nncle  product  in  Ur|e  quantibet, 

ccmbinrd  with  our  mndem  melhodi  a(  telKng  cfirect  to  the  umt.  ciwble  ut  to  otfef  ■ 
Mlperior  article  at  a  conaderabie  tavrng  in  cn«t  lo  the  purrhater. 

ON  APPROVAL  ^1   00  PER  SECTION 
FREIGHT  PAID       1 AND  UP 


Send  for  our  laieat  Catalogue  No.  38.  in  which  we  iOustratr  the  cfiderent  gi«dr«  from 
rM-alhy  iiniihed  Solid  Oak  to  thr  higlh  pt^liJvrd  Sohd  Mahogany  cairi  (or  the  more  elaborate  bbrary. 
THE  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  COMPANY.  UTTLE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 
Manufacturer*  of  Sectional  Bookcaaea  and  Filing  Cabineta.  N.  Y.  Office.  372  Broadway. 


lo  writing  to  jdvrrtiM-r«  please  mention  Tnt  Womld'b  Work 


Digitized  by  Google 


THE    BEST    CONCRETE  ME! 

in  America  and  Europe  arc  showing  remarkable  and  fast  growing  interest  ia tk  1 

♦'M-G"  RAIL-TRACK  MIXEi 

They  recognize  in  it  the  Creation  of  a  NEIV  TYPE,  of  the  utmost  value  to  eng^ineer*,  cvmac\-  I 
all  concerned  in  URGE  WORKS.     It  means  MONEY  SAVED  and  A  SUPERIOR  PROI^ 


I 


c 


■  -w.  • ."  •v••.^••^■•*■•^■•w'•;•^v••.^■•'■^^.^^v^••^>:■^■^v••:^^:■.^ 

•:^:^■^-■■■•c.••v•■•^;■^^y^•- 


WklK  l>  WhIINI)  «il  TArUH  T  *  M.C"  CONCRKTE  HANDLING  MACHINERY— fDJt  TDDMOirrf^ 

MARSH-GAPRON  MFG.  GO.  4«o*1S'c%?)ky  CHI 

K%-uKN  OuKi:  I'..  B.  Knj.iY.  Mf.R..  HunsoN-TERMiNAL Bloc.  Nrw  Yoti 

SoiTHFKN  OKKK  h;    Gl  Y  \V\RRKN.  M(;R.  LINCOLN  BaNK  BuiLDING.  LotmiU'  ^ 


In  wriUhc  t..  .i.lvi  rliM-r-  |>l«  j<>r  mrnlion  Th»  WoRLo't  WoU 


Ogle 


BUILDING  HELPS 


1 


To  Keep  Your  Floors  Beautiful 

Every  woman  knows  how  annoying  it  is  to  have  unsightly 
>ts,  water  stains,  dirt  stains  and  foot-tracks  spoil  the  beauty  of 


floors,  stairs  and  woodwork, 
entire  home. 

Will  you  test,  at  our  expense, 


They    ruin    the    beauty  of 


Johnson's  Kleen  Floor 

ihr  oniw  i>iTparati<>n  fiiT  immediately  nrmovinK  all  thrsc  dLtculufuliuas?  With  Jnhiison's  Klrrn 
Mi«ir  .iiiy  wonutn  tun  keep  her  tlours  hriKht  an<l  (.lean — like  new. 

Sini|>ly  (Lim()en  a  cloth  with  Kleen  Flwr  and  ru)>  it  over  the  floor.    Instantly,  all  spot.H,  stains  ajid 
dtsculorati<in.^  dLsapinr — without  the  slightot  injury  to  the  finish. 

Johnson's  kU-en  F1'J>ic  njuvenates   the   finish  —  brings  back  Its  original  beauty  —  greatly  im- 
pro\TS  the  upticarance  of  all    floors,  whether   lini'^hed  witn   Shcllat,  Varnish  ur  other  preparations 
John^Min  s  Kli-en^  Fl<><ir  U  quickly  applied — two  hours  is  ample  tinic  in  which  to  thoroughly 
dean  the  floor,  wax  it  and  rciilace  the  rugs. 


We  want  to  send  you,  free,  sample  bottle  of  Johnson's  Kleen  Floor  and 
a  package  of  Johnson's  Wax  to  be  used  after  Kleen  Floor  is  applied 


that  stjft,  lustrous,  artistic  |x(li>h 
and  to  which  dust  and  dirt  do  . 


s.  c. 

Jobatoa 


iiihnson's  Pretvaritl  \\ax    gives  the  fl<K>rs 
docs  noC  wiow  hetl-marks  or  scratches   —  ^ 

uul  adlicrc.  \f 
It  is   ideal  for  polishing  woodwork,    furniture,  pianos,  etc.    All  that  is  ^  / 

nece«ary  is  to  occo-sionally  apply  it  with  a  cloth,  and  then  bring  to  a  polish  v'"'"  ^  ■  -i_    mn.  i_ 

with  a  dry  cloth.  jT/  '''^•^ 

Vour  fliKirs  rereive  harder  wear  than  any  other  part  of  your  wood- ^.j-^     olIW         »»mplc»* '  o< 

Jolioson*    KIcm  Floor 
•nd    Prrparrrl    Wat;  also 
bonkirt  (>a  lUinic  Be.tiitlftr- 


rk,  hence    require   special  treatment, 
rep  them  alwa>-s  in  perfect  condition. 
We  V4nt  to  irad  you,  free.  prpp4i<t 

Prrp^rrd  w»»,  t<>«nhn'  »llh  the 


Kleen  Floor  will  ' 


r^nt 
Moor  Snil 


nmpics  of  "»* 

^         Ibi;.  rditioti  W.  K.  5.  I  atrrreto 
-    *  ■'  ■  hnii 
thrill  utUtactury,  wQI  ask  my  Uraler 
to  «u(>(>ly  roe. 


...       .   .  . — ^  14*  K.  ^WW^J"    ft.^^.j.  ,m^-| 

I  itcit    erlitlon  of  our   handmmcly   niu»»T»tecl  l»ook        r      ten  the  »Aiiiplr«.   snd.  If  t 
:i  the  "•I't.  t*T  Trmmrnl    of  hloors.  Woodwork     J-  —     .  . 

ant]  riimiture."    We  attach  a  cuupua  for    yuur  .-sj^  ' 
cuorcnirnce.  ^  ^ 


S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son  / 

y  Name.. 

Racine,  Wis. 
"Tbc  Wood  Flaisbiii  AatborMo'  _ 

Addresa.. 


For  informiiion  rrgardinf;  railroad  and  steamship  lines,  write  to  the  Reatlrrs'  .Servke 

Digitized  by  Google 
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REECO  WATER  SYSTEM 

( Waicr-Mippliet  innulled  complete 
aiul  re;>dy  for  uu) 

We  do  the  work,  you  turn  the  fau- 
cet, t  'ur  system  relieves  a  cuslomer  of 
every  detail.  We  install  any  kind  of 
water-supply  complete  and  ready  for  use. 
No  matter  where  you  live,  if  it  be  near  a 
well,  a  spring,  or  running  brook,  and  you 
feel  that  you  could  enjoy  some  of  those 
comforts  and  conveniences  which  a  bath 
and  running  water  give  in  a  home,  but  are 
m  doubt  as  to  the  expense  involved,  write 
us  and  we  will  tell  you  exactly  the  cost,  and  in  case  you  purchase,  we  will  take  complete 
charge  of  the  work,  rclie\ ing  you  of  every  detail  of  installation,  thus  giving  you  a  water- 
supply  all  ready  for  the  turning  of  the  faucet.  Our  business  life  covers  an  experience  of  seventy 
years.  During  this  period  wc  have  been  able  to  adopt  the  best  of  such  inventions  and  im- 
provements as  have  from  time  to  time  become  available,  until  our  system  of  water-supply 
is  the  very  best  obtainable,  being  indorsed  and  in  use  of  various  departments  of  the  U.  S. 
Clovcrnment  and,  to  the  number  of  over  40,000,  is  working  in  all  countries  throughout  the 
world  to-day.  Our  pumps  arc  operated  by  electricity  or  hot  air,  as  may  best  suit  the  location 
or  convenience  of  the  purchaser. 

Write  tu  our  nearest  office  lor  Calalorue  Ci ,  and  lei  u«  tell  you  tlie  cntt  o(  a  watrr-KuppIr  »H rntdy  /»r  tut. 


with  |>oruMiatiC  litrtwrc  Imk 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Co. 


3^  Wairen  Street,  New  Vnrk 
jj<>  Kraiiklin  Mtect,  R<>«ti>ii 


40  I>e.irbom  Street,  Chicijfo 

4<»  Nortli  Till  Strt-ei,  I'htladcl|>lua 


1J4  Wcit  C'laijc  Strert,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
il  Put  Slieel,  Sydney.  N.  S  W  . 


^  Anchor  Post 
Fences  Are 
Easy  to  Build 


berauae  the  poal  and  lit  anrKor*  are  drivra  into  llir 
•olid  (round.     Nu  digging  la  rrauirrd. 

Thia  mrana  a  great  aaving  ot  time  and  labor,  but, 
above  all,  it  meana  a  fence  that  aiaya  m  true  line, 
due*  nt-*  get  out  u(  order,  and  thai  alwaya  look*  well. 

Thia  anthoracc  i*  the  unique  lealurc  o(  all  our 
ferKea. 

Then.  loo.  the  poata  are  gahranited.  They  will 
not  rual  off,  either  above  ground  or  below. 

Our  fenrrs  are  made  in  all  height*  and  in  a  great 
vaneiy  \jk  a«ylea  for  - 

Lawna.  Garden  a.  Paaturet,  Poultry  Runa, 
Tcnnia  Couita,  Back  Stop*,  Etc 

We  alau  martufactur*  and  erect  Railings, 
(plain  and  ornamental  )and  ELnlranceOates. 

Wtitt  for  Catalog. 

Anchor  Post  Iron  Works 

17  CortlMdl  Street  (lllb  Floor  New  York  Citj 


I 


The  Secret's 
in  the 
Fans 


rtierr's  nnly  one  kind  n(  air-rlraning  machine  that  f^^r*  • 
^vHtlaml,  itr&mf  xi\A  rrtm  atittion — tlie  centrifugal  fan  kind. 
The  INVINClMI.K  i»  lite  «iilv  inadtine  iinor  the  fan  elhaoal 

priticiplc  thai  l.jt  i  ruvrii  \\\  rfficjrnc^  by  jrean  ol  dastleaa 

PERFECT— SIMPLE— SILENT 

iliirurii  iH>  vjlvri  norr^r'  rHiunif*  —  riti  ttvarra^f  parts. 
>jve>  IK  roti  K'veriil  tinvr«  every  yrjtt  jnd  la<ta  a  lilctimc. 

DOMESTIC  AND  COMMEKCIAL  TYPES 
FOR  LARGER  CLEANING  OPERATIONS 

K'r<r  ll  ...»l'ti  rtpUiti  .i  r  c  cjiiinj;.     Alittreta  Dept.  O. 

Electric  Renovator  Mfg.  Co. 

2131  Farmer'*  Bank  BIdg.  Pittaburgh.  Pa. 


In  writing  tu  aiUertivrt  pleatr  mrntion  Thl  W<>«Li>'«  Wo«k 


BUILDING  HELPS 


Oramp*«  Pmr%on*  Willi*  Urm%*  In  thm  Kngln*  •••rlnfls  Wlimvr  ln»*matlan«l  Cup  mi  flh*lfpi« 

Cramp's  ParMfia  Whita  Bras*  In  Beafinpa  •!  Molar 


World-Wide  Tribute  to  Cramp's  Metals 

The  world's  highest  engineering  authorities  are  united  in  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  Cramp's 
Parsons  Brasses  and  Bronzes.  Today  they  stand  supreme  for  tenacity,  rigidity  and  durability  the 
world  over.  In  the  greatest  engineering  and  mechanical  achievements  of  the  age  Cramp's  Parsons 
Metals  have  been  used.  The  vital  parts  of  every  mechanical  conveyance  now  holding  the  World's 
Record  for  speed  on  land,  on  sea  and  in  the  air  are  made  from  these  metals. 

Warships  and  .\llantic  linors  built  at  our  ship-        The  T'nitcd  States,  British  and  Gt^rtnan  Govrrti- 
yards  are  equipped  with  Cranip'.s  Parsons  White     mcnts  use  annually  hundreds  of  tons  of  Cniinp's 
Brass  in  the  Ix-arings  and  wearing  parts.  Alter 
years  of  severe  usaRe  the  bearings  are  found  to  be 
hardly  worn  from  tlie  uri(nnal  dimensions. 

All  the  b»'St  makes  of  Automobiles  and  Motor 
Boats  have  Cramp's  Parsons  White  Brass  in  the 
bearinRS  and  Cramp's  Parsons  Manganese  Bronze 
in  the  castings  where  strentcth  is  re«juired. 

In  the  tamous  Rooscvilt  Dam  m  Arizona,  the 
forged  piston  rods  u.seil  for  raising  and  lowering  the 
gates  of  the  dam  are  made  of  Cramp's  Parsons 
Manganese  Bronze. 


Parsons  Metals. 

To  the  manufacturer  who  seeks  higher  efRciency 
of  pro<lutt  and  the  resultant  greater  profit,  such 
proof  of  superiority  must  carry  its  own  lesson. 

To  the  Motor  Car  t>r  B<>at  purcliH*M.'r  the  value  of 
specifying  Cramp's  Parsons  Melals  will  be  readily 
.seen:  For  honesty  of  construction  in  Car  or  Boat 
lyrgins'in  thr  hiadm  parti.  Hence  the  use  of 
Cramp's  Parsons  Metals  in  bearings  or  castings 
proves  the  honesty  of  the  nianufaetiirer  and  the 
d<-iKndability  of  the  conveyance. 


CRAMP'S  PARSONS 
WHI'I  E  BRASS 

This  celebrated  anti-friction  com- 
jhxiikI  is  rccrnfui/cd  cvcr>  where  as 
I  he  perfect  metal  for  hieh  speed  and 
heavy  pressure  machinery. 


CRAMP'S  PARSONS 
MANGANESE  BRONZE 
World  famous  as  the  best  and 
strongest  bronze.    Kx cecils  cast 
steel  in  strensih  and  toushuess. 
.Mi»ritutely  inoirrodiMe. 


CRAMPS 
SPECIAL  BEARING  BRONZE 

Theanti-fnclionnl  qualities  of  this 
alloy  are  far  .sujicrior  to  those  of 
I'hosphor  Bronze.  Gun  Metal  or  any 
other  har"!  bronze. 


Let  Our  Metallurgy  Board  Advise  You 

We  InvltH  Aiitomnl'ilp  and  Motor  Bnat  .Mnkcre,  CisnMi)"  Vrey- 
priptors,  >'oiintlnrmfn.  EtiKlnrfrn.  TeitlU"  .ManafAi'turfm,  .Mill 
Ouncni,  Mttchinc  aiiJ  Mu<'hii»<ry  Maiiufiu'tureni,  MaufT 
Mnehanlm  anil  Purehiwilntc  Agvnu  everywhert*  to  «rlti>  lu  If 
TOu  ua<<  or  mak^  cnntinipi  of  any  deocriiHion,  no  matter  how 
larscornmnll  thp  qiiitiitity,  li>nrii  bnw  Crami)'*  .Metal*  can  l>e 
•ucoewifiill)  imeil  lu  yiiiir  (iriuluct.  OiirRoanl  of  Mi-l.illiin{ii<tii 
will  Klitilb  Xtvf  vnu  inforniailon  pertninliiK  to  tnetala,  caattag* 
or  iMNtrinit*.    W  rltlng  intolsea  no  obliication. 

THE  WILLIAM  CRAMP  &  SONS  SHIP  &  ENGINE  BUILDING  COMPANY 

iMrgeatin  America— E^tablishvd  I  MO.  Dept.  31.  Ball  .miJ  Hcuch  l>trcei»,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Get  These  Valuable  Books— FREE 

Wo  hntc  «>nilio<ii>><l  facta  alxxit  Cramp'ii  I'arwms  .MrtaU  in 
|>arnphli-t  form  whirh  wo  will  Im-  iclnd  to  M-nd  )ou.  Ktcrjone 
who  I*  int«<riwt4Ml  In  Kraiwra  an<l  BroDt»  ahuuld  hatt*  tbia 
llleralun>.  Hkmply  »wt«  which  of  the  following  booka  you  are 
int«'n>«n>d  In: 

".\ulnwiabllr  aiid  Malar  Roal  i'aallBga." 

"<-raMp'>  Par«aa>  MrlaU  In  th<-  Fuandry." 

"A  Ulllr  lafbraiallan  an  Parana  W kite  Uraaa." 

"Propellrra  far  Motor  Boat*." 


TIM  Paatoal  *«*«h  Oar  hi  Hm  Worid 
AMCRICAN  LOCOMOTIVE  AUTOMOWLE 
Wtnnar  VafldarbtM  Cup,  I  00> 
Cramp'*  Paraona  Whila  Braaa  In  Baarlnfa  of  Motar 


Tka  r— I— lOaa—  Lln«r  in  §•>«  WarM 

TMI  MAURCTAMI* 
Pfaaaa  Manaaavaa  Krania  Prapalla** 

>  Oaal  by  owr  Cn^llah  Campaay  ■ 


In  writing  to  advcrtiM-rii  pleate  mention  Tmi  Wo«id'»  Wokk 
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BUILDING  HELPS 


ATMAM  cmrmT  n 


Don't  build  a  house  for 
a  home  until  you  have 
studied  our  helpful  book 

"G)ncrete  Houses 
and  G)ttages" 

It  is  in  two  volumes,  one  of  large  and  one 
of  small  houst's,  81.00  each,  and  contains 
hundreds  of  pictures  of  successful  concrete 
houses  together  with  floor  plans. 

It  will  not  only  convince  you  that  your 
house  must  l>e  of  some  form  of  concrete,  but 
it  will  also  convince  you  that 

ATLAS 

PORTLAND 

CEMENT 

MAKESTHE  BESTCONCRETE 

Atlas  Portland  Cement  is  mmle  from  genuine 
Portland  cement  rock ;  it  is  pure  and  uniform ; 
it  contains  no  furnace  slag,  and  it  is  the  kind 
selected  by  the  Uniteti  States  government  for 
use  upon  the  Panama  Canal. 

OTHER  BOOKS  IN  THE  ATLASiCEMENT  LiBRART: 
Concrete  Conatructlon  about  the  Home  and  on  the  P>nn^re« 
Concrete  in  Highway  Conatruction.       .      :      .      .  liHO 
Reinforced  Concrete  In  Factory  Construction  .10 

Concrete  In  Railroad  Coott'uction   1.00 

Concrete  Cottagca,  Free  Concrete  Garkce*,  FrM 

If  your  <I»^1«T  rnniiot  ••upply  you  with  AtU.«,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 
AOVIRTISINQ  OCPT.,  30  BROAD  STRCCT.  NCW  YORK 


Ijirrmt  prmluctjTo 
rniNu-ity  <if  nny 
o-nwnt  rompaxiy 
In  U>c  wurUl. 


Orpf  10,000  fauTrla 


NONt  JUfTAICOOO 


New  Idea  ^„''d"?JrV.V,J 
Couch  Hammock 

The  Perfect  Couch  Hammock 

Embodioi  c\cry  comfart  and  advantage  «rf  the  Couch 
Hatnmodc,  with  the  addition  of  the  ini|jiirlant  fralure  nf 
being  ca-iily  Iran-iixirlcd.  Talicn  apart  and  put  toKcthrr  in 
ii  minute,  wilhtjut  the  aid  ol  nul.s,  IwIls  nr  screws.  So  ample 
to  cnnslnjiliun  a  child  can  handle  it. 

When  lolde»l.  hamnuick  can  be  padceil  in  iin  ocdinary 
trunk.  Sire  of  hammock  when  in  use,  6  feel  l.mg  by  »i  fret 
wi;k.    When  nJlrd  up  it  mra5un-<(  ,^6  inchn  by  14  inches. 

The  »up|iortinK  ?.land  is  very  xirong— made  of  fine  qiiality 
MecL    It  aLso  folds  riimpaclly. 

The  New  Idem  Couch  Hammock 

Is  Kuaninteed  to  ^ve  the  maximum  dejtrre  of  amfort  with 
the  ip'ratest  ease  in  transpnrtinii  or  frItinK  up,  and  to  he  eai- 
ceptioiuJIy  stronx  and  duralJe.  It  is  the  ideal  hammock 
for  the  home  nr  outinK  purpaws. 

The  hammock  is  made  of  extra  fme  quality  heavy  duck. 
Can  be  had  in  NVhile.  Khaki,  Crcen,  Rj-d  or  Fancy  Slripc<l 
Effects. 

The  .Vni'/rfoi  CollariNlile  and  Portable  Couch  Hammock 
was  deaisnrrl  to  he  and  u  the  highest  achir\  rnicnt  in  the 
mixlem  hammock,  and  your  monev  will  be  cheerfully  re- 
fundeti  if  it  is  mil  as  rrjirt-xmtcd.  It  can  he  ohiaincd  from 
your  tiealer.  or  if  he  cannot  sup|ily  you,  write  to  us  direct. 

Vpoa  rcqufMt.  w*  will  gimdfy  »ead  you,  tnm,  oar 
lUuatrmtea  booklet  mad  price  lUt. 

The  New  Idea  Collapsible  and 
Portable  Couch  Hammock 

U  also  supiJiol  with  a  !«pecially  desiKnrtl  awninc  as  ahowa 
in  illustration  This  awning  tan  be  xi  adjusted  that  it  will 
keep  the  hjtmmock  in  the  \hade  all  diiy  lotvg. 

D.  W.  SHOYER  ACO.    IW.  is  3M  BrM^war.  New  T«rk 
Makmn  e/tb*  "Acme"  HIgb  An  HammockM 


"I  cannot  !>>.>  UxiratJf  uf  Ilvp  ('iimplrir  rh,i«r>t.-r>)'>«<T." 

—  ,i  4.  ri.'i,   f*f  .W-B,    )  .-r  *  I \ft. 

The  Complete  Photographer 

By  R.  CHILD  BAYLEY 
For  Profeaaiooal  and  Amalaur 

Fu//v  aiasirtttd  Nri,         (postAgf  2Zc) 

Donhl*dmr.  P«««  A  Co..  133  Eaat  16th  Str^  Now  York 

<'Mr  "tfUt^f  /.-  ./  A'.*. ■4/*  IfH/  /rff  Ufi.-M  rt^uttf 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLX£RS 

Hear  the  script  name  of 

htcwurt  Hartahom  on  laboL 
Get  "Improved."  no  Ucka  required. 
Wood  RoUtrt  Tm  RoHen 


In  writing  to  adTtmiicn  plca>e  mcnttuo  Tmk  Wokls's  Wouc 


DigifizcL. 


BUILDING  HELPS 


Every  Part  of  Your 
Household  within 
Telephone  Call 


DON'T  wear  yourself  out  run- 
ning up  and  down  stairs,  or 
from  room  to  room.  Save 
vour  steps — bring  your  entire  house- 
hold within  talking^  distance  by 
installing  in  your  home  a  system  of 


hTer^phones 


This  system  consists  of  any  number 
of  telephones,  from  2  to  31,  connected 
in  such  manner  that  no  central  switch- 
board or  operator  is  required.  Simply 
pressing  a  small  button  makes  the  pro- 
per connection  instantaneously.  Think 
what  such  a  system  would  mean  to  you. 

Nothing  complicated — 


Inter-phones  can  be  installed  com- 
plete, including  labor  and  all  material,  at 
a  cost  ran^ng  from  $6  per  station  up,  de- 
pending on  type  of  equipment  selected. 

Cost  of  maintenance  is  no  more  than  for  an 
electric  door  bell. 

Inter-phonea  are  made  only  by  the  Western  Elec* 
trie  Companvi  who  manufacture  all  the  celebrated 
"Bell'*  Telephones  used  throughout 
the  world. 


a  child  can  operate  it 

Ash  our  nearest  house  to  send  you  Boohlet 
No.  8766  f  which  gives  complete  information 
about  the  different  Inter-phone  systems. 

The  Wtsttrn  Eltdric  Company  Furnishts  Equipmtnt  for  Every  Electrical  Netd 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


New  York. 
PbiUdclphia. 

BoMOB. 

Piluburg. 
AtUou. 

Mooireal 


Winoipcg 


Cbicafo, 
ItuliuupoUs. 
Cincinoati. 
Minneapolis. 
Vuicouvcr 


Manufadurtrs  of 

/he  5.000,000 
"BtW'Ultpbonts 

Antwerp      Loodon  Berlin 


Paria 


Saiot  Ixmit, 
Kanu*  City. 
Denver. 
I>alla«. 
Omaha. 

Jobaaaoboix 


San  Franoaco. 
Lu*  Anfalaa. 
Seattle. 

Sail  Lake  City. 
Sydney  l'o4yo 


Jo  writing  to  advrrtiicr*  pleatc  mentioa  Tnt  World'*  Wmrk 

J  ^      y  Goo^ 


BUILDING    HELPS  « 


Staiiud  with  Caict't  SAin/^/t  S/ai'tu.     Myron  Hunt  tuo 
Elmtr  Grty,  Ankittctt,  Lot  AmgtUi,  Cat. 


What  Yoa  Gaio  by  Uaf 

Cabot^s  Shingle  Si 

1  Soft,  rich,  and  beaotiinl  colofia|d 

2  Thorough  pres-         i  of  the  wood 

3  Low  cost  in  b<>  .     .  <-rul  iixIUmi 

4  Guaranteed  fast  color^^ 

For  Shingle*,  Siding,  and  otber  Exterior  IV 

"^tnd  tor  iumpics  of  suintd  wood,  fitft 

Samuel  C«bot«  Inc^  3  Olirer  Street,  Ba 

Acents  ia  all  ccatral  pa«b 

•  ••V  oh]  trpMe<l  «|th  CrauHte  is  M  wti^ki*TM«i 

Ctnlufy  Dtt  ttantrry. 


Saves  Nme-Tenths  the  Cost 
of  Whitewashing 

Now  is  the  time  to  bruhtco  up  din^.  factory  walls, 
fences,  outhuildinxs,  etc.   Co>-er  them  qwckly.  cheaply  and 
cleanly  with  whitewash  or  water  paints  with  one  of  our 
•prajrinff  and  whitewaahing  mackiDes.    With  them  one 
inexperienced  m.ui  t.in  do  t  ight  totwel\e  times  more  work 
than  ^  skilled  man  con  with  a  brush  and  do  betterl 
work.     The  spray  co^ers  any  surf  nee  c\enly 
and  Rrts  even  into  difficult  cracks  and  comers. 
Pay  for  thenuehre*  in  n  few  da>'»  tUJKC. 
Last  a  lifetime.    Scores  of  other  uses 
for  oar  sprayers,  too.     FTit-iicnt  tire 
cxiinKuishcrs.  ideal    for  spreading 
disinfectants;   for    sprij-ing  trees, 
vines,  >Tgetal)les;  for  \v;uihing  ^rindows, 
wagOQS,  or  auloniobiles.  etc 

Either  Sprayer 
On  Free  Trial  -^-^^^ 

state  w  hich  style  sprayer  >-ou  want  to  try  and  we 
will  ship  it  at  once  on  approval    Try  it  for  lo 
days.    If  you  do  not  find  it  good  enough  to  keep, 
write  us  for  shipt'ing  instructions,  and  your 
monry  will  l>c  promptly  rrfunded. 
Tb«  ProKTvM  Bprsrinff  UAchlBe  is  mouotrd  on 
ihcit      Two  c4p.ii.tii' ».      U-ii.illtin  tize,  galvaB- 
Ucd  tank  fJl.OO,  tv.tk«  Unk  (-'5  00  ;  20  rallotu  ca* 
pacitv,  ira'vantzrd  tank  flO,  Sr.ii«  tuk  S35.  Hose 
and  ail  other  accnv^nri  included. 
The  Oltmsx  Spray  Pnmp  is  mounted  on  legs, 
mliirh  c.)0  I*  'Irtichcit  tor  mounting  on  t>arTeL 
Three  »izet:  \\i  in,   cvlindrr  di.-Miirter,  flO  SO; 
iS  iO'  cylinder  diameter.  tl5  75;  ;!  In.  cylinder 
TheCUliMX        diiiDeler,  (Jl.    Ilosr  an:l  other  .irticles  included. 

All  price*  I.  o.  l>.  I>.ivfon.  You  can  »»ve  time 
by  ordering  now  on  trial  \\  "ur  riik.  Or  ll  prefcrred.  write  Itx  more 
detailed  IntKrniation.    Dealer*  write  lur  price  \\\\  and  putkulan. 

McCormIck  Mfg.  Company 
Former  Mfu.  Dept.  of  Dayton  Supply  Co.. 
451  East  First  Street.  Dayton.  Ohio 


SAFE  FARM  MORTGAGES 

The  6%  rati-  i<{  iiitcrcM  is  not  the  cinniiiiant  teaturc  ol  my  North 
Dakota  Farm  Mort^iaRcs — It's  tlieir  .vilcty.  Kor  jS  years  I  have 
hanrllcd  farm  mi>rtf:af:cs  w  ithout  a  .single  arfauli  Banks  loan  (x>% 
on  their  lace  value.  This  shows  how  they  are  leKarded  by  the 
leading  ttnancial  men — Compare  my  (arm  ninrtRafjes  with  other 
(nrms  of  invf.stments  liy  Kettitiemy  new  IxKtk  "  Investment  Facts." 
It  will  thrriw  new  light  un  the  investment  question.  It's  free. 
Write  for  it  t<K]ay. 

WALTER  L.  WILUAMSON.  Box  248.  Lisbon.  N.  D. 


GENUINE  RED  CEDAR  H 

SENT  ON  APPROVAL 

litis  is  the  only  Hichboy  on  the  marl^t 
madeof  refluine.Souttiem  MountuaKed 
Cedar,  and  yuu  don't  have  to  buyitOHtfl 

vnu  havegiven  ita  fair  tri.i! 
We  will  send  tliis  Higtil 
our  factorv,  to  any  ad  ■  -  ■ 
States,  subject  to  !• 
nay  return  charges  it 
fa(tory.    Freight  Pi 

Coints east  of  the  Mi. 
'ly  is  heavily  bound  w;; 
Ikands.  studded  wi^h  old-' 
per  rivei«.  beautifully  p<.i,.i,c»i.  ptaao 
hand  rubbed  hni&h,  and  is  positively 

aUARANTEED  MOTH.  OUST 

Saves  iruuiy  liniei  It^  •  .  <t  in     I  ' 
•ny  ailBlvcTSary  k  ' 

TODAY  FOR  II. I  VLOt! 

STYLES   or  Kl  i>  .  I  ;  \K    ilii  sTSkB 
ROBKS.  at  price*  that  will  intemt  >o«. 

PIEOMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO..    li|L  A  > 


A  writer  of  high  ideals,  of  broid 
patKies,  and  of  admirable  KlefHT' 

Mary 
Stewart  Cutt 

has  made  a  definite  place  in  on  i> 
the  domestic  comedies  aod  ttifA 
romances,  of  the  suburhao  (I^A 
larger  cities: 

Just  For  Two.  Fixrilpnct.i\m 

The  Wayfarers.  $150. 
The  Suburban  WhiH. 
Little  Stories  of  Married  IA- 
More  Stories  of  Married 
Little  Stories  of  Courtship-  ' 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  k  CO..  ' 


On 


Guide  lo  Goo  J  /ioo^j  "  *s<  * 


Fence  Si^^ns  That  PuU  Business  MMg 

krttMnK  LilU,  U-.iii  tM.le.  make  memey  wkh  tf  WIiATIIhR|<'-'f  Sicit*  •« 
 1-       rt.      Tin-  «nt>  sicnv  vu  .  .iti       on  wire  fences,  ticcauac  of  our  pateat  elal^ 

Statesman  WEATHERproof  Fence  Sign»  ~ 

•  .ill  ii/t-s.  in  >t,  V   1  Miiil.ln.iH .  ti  i,f  f,ivf  c<i1..t».  l.rinfi.<l  on  hrn  awA  ..i^  i^lm  cfccw       ' *■  ' 


,1  .    „  ,  f  f-i'-t  c..i.,f4,  ,,rintr«l  on  tici\)  board,  and  our  sjwtial  glaxc  ia»kmcfcew«^ 

lli'V  Hurl.  .-,11  lio,,-,.  all  «'  itlicrs  and  L•(.^t_r.ott,i,nc  «hen  up.    UeaK  ensdy  of -  


 •■  all  4i/t-N.  in  >ti\    1  Miiil.in.iH  •ti 

VMrs.     I  l„.v   H„rl.  Ml  1,,,.,..  all        -tl-.  -  -  u,..     „  „  „,  ,a*«ll, 

We  r repay  Freight  and  '«^""  »>ead  for  jwice  list,  BuniiJcs  and  botik. 

Furnish    Catch    Phrases  C/ass  Salesmen  WamteJ 

THE  STATESMAN  COMPANY.  SO  Jefferaon  Avenue.  MARSHALL. 


In  writm^  to  .ul v<rti>crs  please  mention  The  Woau>'»  Wo«k 
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M.  P.  DURABLE 
INTERIOR  VARNISH 

(GREEN  LABEL  BRAND) 

is  our  best  vamisn  for  fine  interior 
woodwork.  It  dries  with  a  beautiful 
lustre  and  can  be  rubbed  and  polished 
if  desired.  Our  reputation  for  quality 
has  been  built  upon  this  varnish.  Its 
use  accentuates  the  beauty  of  natural 
woods,  and  we  guarantee  it  to  give 
perfect  satisfaction. 

PRICE 

$3.00  per  gallon 
Quarts  85c  each 

For  sale  by  paint  dealers  everywhere.  If 
not  at  yours,  we  will  send  by  express  pre- 
paid on  receipt  of  price.  Full  descriptive 
price  list  on  application. 

THE  GLIDDEN  VARNISH  COMPANY 

Makers  of  High  Grade  VamUhes  for  all  Purpose* 

6596  GLIDDEN  BUILDING  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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(jRFEN  Label 

BRAND 


In  writing  to  adTcrtiscrs  plrasr  tnrntion  Tmi  Wokld's  Wo»r 
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BUILDING  HELPS 


I 


Paint 

Made-to- 

Order 


lO  a  great  many 
pcopk  paint  means 
hist  **paint/'  The 
ingredknts  of  which 
it  is  composed  aie 
an  unknown  quantity. 
^  Toevery  good  painter, and 
to  every  wefl-informed  prop- 
erty owner,  paint  always 
means  pirre  whie  lead,  freshly 
mixed  with  pure  linseed  ou 
lor  each  individual  )oh.  Paint 
made  of  these  two  dandard 
materials  has  the  exclusive 
peculiarity  of  '^flowing  to- 
gether/' and  such  paint  gives 
a  durable,  beautiful  sunaoe» 
free  from  brush  marlok 
4  To  be  sure  of  purity  and 
quality  in  white  lead,  look  for 
ttie  ^Dutch  Boy  Painter 
trade-mark  on  the  skle  ol  the 
steel  keg* 

Q  Anyone  interested  in  paint- 
ing can  get  reliable  informa- 
tion about  paint  made-to-order 
from  our  ''Dutch  Boy  Paint 
Adviser  No.  U/'  which  also 
includes  booklets  on  intertor 
decoration  and  landscape  gar- 
dening— Free, 

National  Lead  Company 

An  office  in  each  of  the  following  cUk*: 

N«w  York  Boston   BufbUo  Ciacioaatl  Chtca^o 
Ctovaluid        St.  X#aato 

fjohn  T.  I.ewlB  ft  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 
(National  L— A  4  Oil  Company,  Pttflw»fh> 


IS  /^e/rjgeiL 

You  are  very  careful  about  d 
you  buy-Hmt  how  about  tbe« 
ktep  them  afiter  jrou  cot  thtm 
Are  they  equally  pure  and  wIk 

XBhai  ihey  come  from  year  i 
ator?    If  you  are  not  perfccii 
it  will  pay  you  to  write  oa€ 
cataloe*  which  showt  hov  f 

test  your  refriceiator  to  3ci 
whether  it  is  a  safe  pbce  i 

food,  and  which  also  expbin* 
entific  principles  on  which  tii? 

Refri^eraioi 

are  built.  This  catalog  will  fe^ 
whether  you  contemplate  buyv>t  ^ 
ator  at  present  or  not.  Tlie  hw^ 
family  depends  to  a  prrat  fv  ' 
jefrigcrator,  and  you  ought  a; 
how  "The  Standard  ReftV""*^  ' 
ica**  is  built,  and  how  the  McC~' 
gives  the  constant  circuktioa  at  >^ 
air  wkich  it  to  CMitU  in  bcfi 
wholesome. 

The  maximum  of  oonrrtiieBec  i 
ciency  is  secured  by  ha>ii^  ' 
Refrigerator  spootally  dMitfrtJIv^ 
and  arranged  for  outside  icing- 
are  alao  curied  lor  iauMdiHB  4F' 

WllM  fw  A*  Im  M 

"Ham  to  t7ie  Ldtom  Foa*-^  ^ 
and  for  any  of  thew  free  eiaJa(i<— 9a  i'' 

order  for  ReiidencCT;  No  87.  rrrali'  tin  '  '  "* 
No.  67.  for  Crocericsi  Now  $9.  hy  Men  W>  • 

taa.Hi'^* 


McGray  Kehi^ttotCfi 

71  Ufc»  SCTMC 


In  swifting  to  adv^jtuon  please 


ip^  T»«  >W>w'l  Woac       by  Google 


BUILDING  HELPS 


□ 


in  tf[e  KITCH E^hL^^  J^^ 


)TT'S  WHITE  METAL  _ 
DOUBLE  PANTRY  SINK. 

FOR  the  kitchen,  pantry  and  laundry,  we  make  a  cx)mplete 
line  of  plumbing  fixtures,  including  the  most  improved  styles 
>f  scullery  and  vegetable  sinks,  and  wash  tubs.  The  materials 
ised  are  white  metal  (illustrated  above);  German  silver,  copper, 
mperial  solid  porcelain,  (shown  below);  and  enameled  iron. 

MODERN  PLUMBING 

is  a  booklet  of  80  pages.  It  illus« 
trates,  describes  and  prices  the  lat- 
est types  of  fixtures  for  both  bath- 
room and  kitchen.  It  shows  24 
model  interiors  ranging  in  cost 
fi-om  >74  to  Ijooo,  with  valuable 
hints  on  tiling  and  decoration. 
Sent  on  request,  with  4c.  to  cover 
postage. 

'HF     T     I        MOTT     TROM   WORK^   5^/fAr-//F5.  Boeton  ChJciro.  Philadelphia. 
rXSZs     J.    1-M      IVIW  1   1  VVWIVIVO    OettDit.  Minneapolis.  Wa«hinBton.  St.  Louis. 

18  EIGHTY  YEARS  OF  SUPREMACY  i9l0 

Atlanta,  Seattle.  Indianapolis  and  Pittsburgh. 
FTH   AVB..    AND   SEVENTEENTH   ST..    NEW  YORK  CANADA:  83  Bleury  St..  Montreal 


O  MAKE  SURE  THAT  YOU  ARE 
LOOK  FOR  THE  MOTT 


01 


GETTING  GENUINE  MOTT  WARE. 
LABEL  ON  EACH  PIECE 


The  Rmderi'  Serviee  it  (avf^aed  to  wtfiM  pweota  about  tcbeoU 
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BUILDING  HELPS 


Use  Paints  made  with  Oxide  of  Zinc 


The  Delaware  Kiver  Bridge  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Philadelphia  is  a  consunt 
reminder  of  the  beauty,  durability  and  protective  value  of 

OXIDE  OF  ZINC  PAINTS 

It  was  painted  in  1901  and  is  still  in  good  condition. 

Paint  that  will  stand  such  service  will  stand  anywhere. 

Does  your  paint  contain  Oxide  of  Zinc  ? 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 


Oxide  of  Zinc  is  tinAltemble 
even  under  the  blowpipe 


Wc  do  not  grind  Zinc  in  oil.    A  list  ol 


55  WclII  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

manufacturen  of  Oxide  of  Zinc  Paint*  mailed  /ree  on  requcil- 


Let  us  Build  You  a  Summer  Home 

WE  WILL  make  it  as  small  or  as  large  as  you  like — 
one  or  any  number  of  rooms — plain  or  with  porches, 
verandas,  sun  parlors  and  ells. 
Von  will  he  surprised  to  see  how  much  recreation  and  genu- 
ine home  comfort  you  can  get  out  of  a  little  money  invested  in  a 

Hodgson  Portable  House 

^  Rnm)  man>  ihimvjrul  ivdiilr  •firn-l  ihrir  •umttxr  miinlh*  in  Hoil£»an*»  HoiHfs 
an<l  C»(tjt|{r<>  'I  h<  y  .irr  liuiit  (■«  li<nK  M-niir  —  ibr  lm)rrr>  make  prrmaanil 
invrMntrnit.   BangaloM,  Lodges,  Cottafca.  tur  the  Seaside  aod  Mouauia 

WciuMn'i  ><ju  \tc  inirrntrrt  in  rraclini  ull  abcmi  our  inexpentivr,  portabi*  CM- 
Ugnf   A  (Haul  rr<)ur«4  lirinip  yiMi  our  Ua4  with  tbettory.  Adilrca 

E.  P.  HODGSON  CO..  110  WMahlncton  St..  Boaton.  Mmam. 


Thr  Rraderi'  Senricc  wiU  £ivr  infonnation  ybout  aulonfobitr* 


BUILDING  HELPS 


Every  Elmploye  His  Own  Time 

\  on  can  do  aw  ay  with  mistakes  in  time-recording  and  con- 
sequent disputes,  reduce  expense,  increase  the  efficiency  of 
your  force  and  obtain  an  exact,  clear  record  for  the  pay 
roll  by  installing  the  Card  Time  Recorder  Model  of  the  ( 


CMPLOres  If*  Ai^D  our 

The  Clock  Keeps  the  Time -  The  Chronograph  Records  It 

A  niaiklcr  clock  controls  one  hundred  ■«  ac- 
ciir.itcly  as  one  K'vi"R  '  uniform  lime  record, 
and  consunt  service  imII  no*.  aRc.:t  the  pre- 
cision o(  it*  0|>eraiioa. 

Km|>lover«  can't  stop  it  or  "beat  It"  «nd  ai 
each  liMf*  bU  owa  line,  ><c  ran'i  question  his 
ir".r.!«  TkcCoal  Ktcpinf  Model  enables  you 
t'<  know  voiir  labor  cr>Ms  as  accurately  as  you 
J'l  your  maieriil  c(>*t*.  is  adaptable  to  any 
business  and  cost  system,  simple,  eas',  and  ad- 
mit* of  no  qufstinnas  to  job  time,  Prcrmts  COST MtCP/Mt  Ctf/tOWGn^fitt 
luaiing.    Tbe  Oeocral  Oincc  Model  records  re- 


leipt  ol  mail.  teleRrams.  pai>erx,  etc..  and  iticir  trjn»nM«iion  tri  m  drtTsnment 

Lio  (lepirtioeiit.     A  fvitem  oi  Chron"(fT,«pl)»  in  your  business  will  effect  a  surprisinR  tavtnK,  insure 
%ni<x>lhnesa  and  .idd  to  the  carniiiK  |>i.wrr  <i(  evrry  deiurtmeni 
Stromberg  Ellectric  Mfg.  Company 
118  N.  Jefferson  St..  Chicago  Boston  Sales  Office.  100  Boylaton  St- 


tr.w, 

Siraaikfrt 
Ekctnc  Hfi. 
Co. 

lis  No.  JeffcTwa 
Street  UMowa.  IIL 

li 

wse  ol 

the  StItMBlKTt  Omsoo- 
^•rAt»h  for 

2  .  .  .  EaiplO)e<«'  la  anilOul 
l-^hot  Cm  Kee(i<BC 


pFire  Destroys — 

Many  Country  Homes 

B«fau«e  tin-  Firts  l)<-pttrtinfiit  in  tc»o  fur  away  and 
no  pfHrit-nl  i-stininii^tier  is  rt-adv  for  i>r<iini>t  iisf. 

BADGERS 
Chemical 

FIRE  ENGINE 

Thriiwn  n  Ntrfani  T.'»  to  h.'i  fppt. 
Kftter  than  n  tlioiiHan*!  Kallonx  of  water. 
£xtinicuishc!«  Are  in  Oil  or  OaHolene. 
May  Im*  operated  by  one  itian. 
<'o<«t<i  alniOKt  nothinif  to  maintain. 
AbsoliiU-ly  Safe  — La.ttH  a  Lifetime. 


Free 
Trial 
Offer 

explained  and  Booklet  W  sent  on  application 

BADGER  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  COMPANY 

an  U    I'nrlland  >'lrT<-t.  Iloalax.  Mbm. 


Write  for  Our  Free  Book  on 

Home  Refrigeration 


TkU  Imm>L  Irlla   llo«  to 
arlrrl   the   bumr  KrfVls-1 
eratnr.   haw  la  knaw  llir 
IHMir  rram  Ihr  gaad.  haw 

lo  Lrrp  down  Irr  bllla, 
haw  la  l,r<-p  •  Hrfrlyrr- 
alur  aanllar;  and  •a<-rt~ 
luta  of  Ihln^a  ;au  ahuaM 
Lnuw  brTurr  hnylns  A. NY 
ItftVl^ralur. 

Il  iImi  telli  all  sNut  Die 
"Monroe."  the  KrlTi^-ralnr 
atih  Innrr  aalU  made  m  "iie 
iiic-cr  of  *  o  It  <1 .  unlfrevkAble. 
White  Piwelaln  M  irr  in  inch 
thuk  in<t  hlK>>lr  tfUrrd,  alth 
e^rry  cotDrr  ruunilril.  No' 
c*^i  kft  <ir  crev'ie*  an>ahrte. 
1  lir  "  Mnnrix  "  Is  as  e««y  to 
Lrrv  r  Iran  x%  •  dilaa  boal. 


maalhl)  |ia>  nn 


Si"%i  i'f'ier  KefHtferator*  ha»r  ^ra%.kt  *n.i  .nmrrx  pfji  h  cannot  tr  (.leanrcL 
Here  |urtit.ln  of  footi  l<jIIp-  I  an>l  tirervl  loi.ntlr^  b^rrni*  Dirte  i^rrtu^  |[et 
Into  \i>ur  food  aii'l  make  il  |K>ii»n.  an<l  Ihr  Unul>  tu<l«r<  —  fr>Mn  nu  trace- 
alilr  '  jM«e. 

Ilic  "  Monroe"  can  be  alerOI'ed  ami  maile  Krrmleialy  ctren  in  an  Inaaal 
by  »imi>ly  wining  uul  aiih  a  clolh  «r.n|*  frnm  Iv-^  wiier.  Il'%  like  "  wuh 
In*  •lt»hr«."  foe  the  ••  Monne  "  l«  really  a  ll'i.  k  |««.  rUia  fti»h  lnti>lr 

The  hl^h  'teilh  rate  iimuB(  th  l.tren  In  |l>e  Kinoiief  nionll,*  lould  t>e 
rrntlly  reilncnl  If  ilkC  Monrtw  Rrfn^craior  aas  uietl  IB  e«*ry  honie  aheie 
Utr'r  arc  little  falk« 

The  "  Monnie  "  i%  Inttallrd  in  the  tieil  llals  and  aiwrtmeats.  occufiieiJ  bv 
tie"t>le  aho  CAKI-  —  ait'l  W  *homI  lo-tiy  In  a  Urce  m«)nt<l>  of  Ihe  VFKV 
HI -^T  hi'ine*  In  Ibe  t'nitrd  siaies  Th<  Ur^^^t  1.^1  )|m.4ial<  me  ii 
eirl'i<i>rlv.  The  hralih  «f  the  abole  iamtl)  i\  latrKuarded  by  the  tnc  of 
a  M->arae  Kefriifrraior 

U  lirn  toil  liatr  larrfullv  rvsd  the  t>onk  SB't  linnw  all  aN«i<  )l  me  Rrfrtv 
erxil.  n.  ( ou  •ill  kn.  a  WIIV  ««'!  reall/e  hci«  iiiipr»t»»i  it  u  t.  select 
..ifWiilly.    Ptpav  mrlte  f»i»  1**^*  \tMti\ 

Monroe  Refrigentor  G>.,  SUtion  12,  Cincinnati,  0. 


The  RraJrrs'  Service  will  aid  vnu  in  planning  your  vacatioa  trip 


J' 


-oogle 


BUILDING  HELPS 


Protect  and  beautify  your  concrete  or  stucco 

residence  with 


1^5 


Brick  and  Cement  Coating  ffs 


IT  prevents  moisture  from  disintegrating  the  concrete  and  striking 
through  and  damaging  interior  decoration.  //  ^<v/  nai  dtstray  the 
diitinctivt  texture  of  concrete^  yet  overcomes  the  monotonous  gray  or 
spotted  appearance  of  the  different  batches  of  cement.  It  will  give  con- 
crete or  stucco  or  brick  any  beautiful  tint  you  desire.  Leading  archi- 
tects and  builders  are  using  it  on  the  handsomest  residences  for  exterior 
and  interior  work  all  over  America. 

Its  soft,  velvet  tone  lends  itself  to  beautiful  interior  effects.  It  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  a»  a  fire- 
retarder,  and  will  therefore  lessen  your  insurance  rate.  It  can  be  used 
on  interior  wood  equally  as  well  as  on  concrete,  stucco,  or  brick;  in 
mills,  garages,  conservatories,  gardens,  abattoirs,  swimming  jx>ols.  Write 
at  once  for  our  book,  which  tells  you  all  about  this  remarkable  coating, 
and  for  color  cards.    Ask  your  dealer,  mentioning  this  magazine. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc. 
Paint  and  Varnish  Makers,  Lead  Corroders 

82-84  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Msiss. 


I  • 

\ 


MMBMtluUr  LiooiriM  Co.  BM«..  BrMkly*.  N.  T. 
Ka^o  Srvlea  Rriafercad  C««crel« 


Before  You  Bu 

Inspect  at  Least  ( 
Kahn  System  Builc! 

You  will  then  quickly  appreciate  the 
of  a  building  that  cannot  burn  down  or  «(J 
that  ia  proof  against  fire  and  decav.  \<k 
a  building  that  ia  better  lighted,  more  ut  ' 
best  adapted  for  all  of  your  requirement!.  J 
find  a  contented  owner,  pleased  at  ib«  u 
insurance  and  free  from  the  contiouil  •' 
possible  fire  loss. 

We  ask  you  to  Inspect  a  Ka/m  Sytttm 
because  the  building  itself  is  our  stron^rM  r 
to  you.    It  is  the  real  reason  for  our  rcoof 
4,000  important  buildings,  our  many  rrpe* 
and  our  rapid  business  growth. 

We  want  to  show  you  a  number 
V  System  buildings  similar  to  the  »c< ' 
planning.  Write  us  about  vourbt"!-" 
we  will  send  you  a  series  of  8  in.  x  11-^ 
illustrating  Kahn  System  buildinp. 
gineers  will  give  you  estimates,  drtaii*. 
out  charge.    Write  us  before  you  buil^ 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEa  ( 

506  Trussed  Concrete  Bldg^  DetrvC 


In  writing  to  advrrti&ers  pleate  mention  Ths  Woslo's  WokK 
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BUILDING  HELPS 


More  Coiwement 
MoreEconomical 
HotWater 


Hot  water  at  the  turn  of  the  tap — Summer  and  Winter — night  and 
!ay — whether  there's  a  fire  in  the  range  or  not — whenever  or  wherever 
•^ou  turn  a  hot  water  faucet,  you  get  hot  water,  and  continue  to  get  it 
intil  you  turn  it  off. 

I     Such  is  the  convenience  of  the 

RUUD 

*  Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater 

f  The  Ruud  is  installed  in  basement  or  cellar  out  of  the  way.  It  is 
onnected  to  the  gas  and  water  pipes  already  in  use — a  small  pilot  light 
5  left  burning  and  the  heater  is  ready. 

;     Turning  any  hot  water  faucet  in  the  house  automatically  turns  on 
16  gas  in  the  heater,  and  the  water,  passing  through  coils,  is  heated 
^stantly.    A  thermostat  attachment  turns  out  the  gas  the 
loment  the  water  reaches  the  required  temperature,  so  no  S'^dy^siM 
lore  gas  can  be  burned  than  enough  to  heat  the  water  oa  Pacific  cowt 
ctually  used. 

The  Ruud  can  also  be  used  to  augment  your  range  boiler 
nd  the  thermostat  will  see  that  no  gas  burns  while  there  is 
ot  water  in  the  boiler.  It  is  only  when  the  water  in  the  boiler 
ets  cool  that  the  Ruud  will  take  a  hand  and  send  you  all  the 
xtra  hot  water  needed. 

If  you  are  building  a  home  be  sure  and  investigate  the 
Ruud  -and  bear  in  mind  the  Ruud  can  be  put  in  any  house 
and  used  in  connection  with  any  existing  system  for  heat- 
ing water. 

You  can  see  the  Ruud  at  leading  gas  companies  and 
plumbers,  or  we  will  send  you  descriptive  booklet  upon 
request. 

RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Depl.  C  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Branches  and  salesrooms  In  25  Principal  ClUca. 
HAMBURG  :  Ruud  Helsswaaser  Apparatebau. 


The  Readert'  Senricc  will  aid  you  is  planniog  your  Tication  trip 
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BUILDING  HELPS 


The  Practical  Painter 
Knows  Good  Paint 

It  is  his  business  to  know.  He  can 
ill  afford  to  use  imitation  paints  which 
contain  substitutes  for  pure  white  lead 
and  assume  the  responsibility  for  crack- 
ing and  peeling  that  is  sure  to  result. 

That  is  why  good  painters — the 
men  who  do  the  best  work — use  and 
recommend 

CARTER 

SirtoHy  Pure 

White  Lead 

''The  Uad  With  the  Spread" 

Painlera  know  thai  for  durability  and  long  cnn- 
linurd  protection,  for  beauty  o(  finish.  Carter 
White  Lead  ha*  no  pqual. 

Carter  Lead  mixed  and  applied  by  a  Rood 
painter,  ao  as  to  exactly  suit  the  particular  rterds 
of  ytHjr  buildings,  will  aaaure  perfect  results, 
without  cracking  or  scaling.  The  extreme  wAffv 
fMM  of  Carter  produce*  brighter,  more  lusting 
colors,  than  other  leads — remember  this  in  par- 
ticular. 

By  the  pound.  Carter  coats  a  trifle  more  than 
other  while  leads.  Figured  by  yards  of  surface 
covered  and  years  of  wear,  however,  it  is  the 
mnal  economical  paint  you  can  buy.  All  reliable 
dealers  »ell  Carter — first-claaa  painters  use  it. 
Aik  your  painter  to  use  Carter  While  Lead. 

Srad  lo(Uy  ior  our  vklusUe  (rc«  book.  "Putc  Psiol." 
wtiicii  nvn  sll  ihr  Iran  by  Mrtnch  you  ran  know  food  paiat 
—  Itfli  how  to  chonae  a  humoaioui  color  tchnar .  w  ilh 
ike  book  CORK*  a  •rl  of  mlor  pUln  ttiowini  how  real  lioutn 
look  whni  (mtirAy  pAioird  — idru  (or  painlinfl  your  boo^. 

Carter  White  Lead  Co. 

12063  So.  Peoria  SL.  Chicago,  111. 

Fact4irMS  I  Ckicaao— OmAha  (3) 


Qioose 
Hardware 
In  Keeping 
With  the  House 


If  you  are  building  or  remodel- 
ing a  home,  the  telectton  ot  the  hardware 
should  have  your  pertonal  attention.  Let 
the  architecture  be  taken  into  con>ideration 
in  determining  the  Stylt  of  the  hardware, 
but  let  your  own  ta^te  dictate  the  particu- 
lar design  to  be  .teiL  Quality,  of  cuurte, 
as  well  a«  diiitinctivcne»f  and  durability, 
•  re  prime  requisite* — 

Sargent's 

Artistic 

Hardware 

combine*  all  three  in  the  hi|;he«t  dcfjree.  anJ 
moreover  offer*  you  the  widei^t  latitude 
of  choice. 

All  »tyle»  and  finiuhe*  are  repretcnted, 
each  by  tevcral  different  pjtttm*.  to  that 
every  period  and  architectural  «tylc  srw 
adequately  provided  for. 

Sargent's  "Book  of  Designs 
— Sent  Tree 

niiMtr*!**  orrr  •nrfnry  of  lkn«  *n»lie  ^atttrmi. 
Thit  book  i»  ill  prove  invaluftblt  in  drtrrminintf  lK« 
n<ht  hariio  ar«  tor  your  new  boraa.  H  int«r««trJ  ia 
tka  Colonial.  Sitqtnt't  ColotitI  Book  will  aUo 
^>t  xnt  on  r«qu(tt  It  ilracriba*  Cut  Clua  Kaoka, 
Door  Haadlaa.  KnocVrra.  etc-  AJdrvaa 

SARGENT  &  COMPANY 
1S4  Leonard  Street  New  York 


'To  Be  Sure  It'i 
l^k  for  CARTER  € 


The  latctt  booki  oo  travel  and  bio|^aph]r  can  be  obtained  through  the  Keadrn'  Serrioe 
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Reproductions 
that  are  Replicas 


/COLLECTORS'  PIECES"  of  fine  old  Eng- 
lish  furniture  owe  their  preservation  to  their 
admirable  construction  and  the  excellence  of 
their  material  as  well  as  to  the  beauty  inherent 
in  them. 

In  not  one  of  these  respects  do  our  Replica 
reproductions  fall  short  of  the  work  of  olden 
days. 

In  outward  appearance  they  are  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  it;  in  the  more  hidden 
virtues  of  material  and  construction  they  are 
equally  as  praiseworthy. 

Our  productions  are  offered  for  sale  in  New  York  only.  Here 
they  may  be  seen  in  the  Twelve  Galleries  of  the  Huildint;  especi- 
allydcsigned  and  built  for  thcGrand  RapidsFurniturcCompany. 


"The  individuality  of  these  ad- 
mirable exam|>le!«  of  the  m<»dern 
cabinetmaker's  craft  is  such  that 
an  iliuHttateil  catalogue  >vould 
be  misleading  rather  than  help- 
ful. 


"Of  actual  assistance  to  those 
furni'thing;,  however,  will  be  found 
our  illustrated  book  '  The  House 
and  Its  PIrnisliin(;9, '  which  will 
be  sent  to  all  who  write  us  con- 
cerning their  ex:.ct  needs." 


Furniture  CGompany 

34  and  36  West  Thirty-second  Street,  New  York 


F'>r  infi>rm4tii>n  rr^arJing  railroad  and  steamship  lines,  »Titc  to  the  Reader*'  Service 
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R  O  W  E '  S 

GLOUCESTER 

BED  HAMMOCK 


Fop   Verandas,    Porches,    Lawns   and  Indoor 

Combines  Hammock, 
Couch  and  Swing  Settee 

The  Perfect  Couch  for  Out-door  Sleep* 

A  third  of  a  century's  experience  shows  that  Rowc's 
Hammocks  can  be  depended  on  to  give  lo  years  of  c«i- 
tinuous  out-of-door  service.  From  the  model  and  <rf 
same  weight  canvas  (white  or  khaki)  as  made  by  o* 
for  years  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Strong  wood  frame,  with 
or  without  national  spring,  thick  mattress  ;  with  sanitaiy 
removable  cover.  Holds  six  persons.  With  or  without 
wmdshjeld  (see  cut)  which  folds  flat  under  mattress. 
Complete  with  lines  and  hooks  ready  for  hanging,  delivery 
charges  prepaid  in  the  United  States,  carefully  packed. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Booklet  and  prices  of  dWW 

styles  and  sizes 

Small  silk  name-label  is  on  every  Rowe  Hammock 

E.  L.  ROWE  <Sl  son,  Inc.,  4-03  Water  Street 

GLOUCESTER  MASS. 


SOT 


In  writing  to  advertisers  plrase  mention  Thi  Worlo'i  WoU 
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,%  The  lighting  of  the  home 
may  make  or  mar  its 
harmonious  effect 


« i^T-;.^         ^Jt^  a* j^v  K^'  Ki^'  if^a  f 

'  y^w^^i^  ^      ^  ^r^  ^   f^i^f^  ^ 

1 


J 
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Over 
2000  Styles 
made  by 
Macbeth 


What  I  did  to  im- 
prove the  oil  lamp,  by 
making  better  chim- 
neys, I  have  also  done 
to  improve  the  electric 
light,  by  making  better 
shades  and  globes. 

The  difference  be- 
tween an  open  candle 
and  a  chimneyed  lamp 
is  not  greater  than  the 
difference  between  an 
ordinary  incandescent 
light  and  a  light  fitted  with  one  of 
my  shades. 

I  make  over  2000  styles  of  lighting 
glass,  of  all  shapes,  designs,  colors, 
shades  of  color  —  in  silk,  satin,  and 
velvet  finishes. 

The  whole  effect   of   a   room  is 
improved  by  using  lighting  glass  that 
harmonizes  with  the  decorative  effect. 
Catalog  free  if  you  desire  it. 
Your  dealer  will  gladly  get  for  you 
anything  I  make. 

Macbeth, 

Macb«h-Evans  Glass  Company  Pittsburgh 


In  writing  to  advertiiers  plraw  meotion  Thk  Woklo's  Worc 
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OUARA^4TEED  BATHS 


It  U  vitally  important  that  your  bathroom  equip- 
ment be  of  the  be»t  quality  obtainable.  The  health 
and  comfort  of  the  family  deiH;nd  u|K)n  it — your 
own  good  Kense  demands  it.  Besides,  it  is  econ- 
omical —  for  drpendaMe  fixtures  will  la^t  and  hold 
their  quality  for  a  hfetime  of  service. 

The  cost  of  installation  is  the  same  for  good  fix- 
tures or  bad — but  the  first  cost  of  good  fixtures  is 
the  last  cost — once  in  they  stay — there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  renewal — no  tearing  out  because  of  imper- 
fections unnoticed  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

"JHaadtfd"  guaranteed  fixtures  have  been  the  stand- 
ard for  thirty  years.  The  best  that  could  be  made 
for  sanitation,  comfort  and  beauty.  In  the  last  ten 
years,  they  have  gone  into  nearly  two  million  bath- 
rooms— and  stayed 


There  are  two  classes  of  "jhrnmAm^C  Gtiaranteed 
Baths — the  "Steadtfd'  Green  and  Gold  Label  Bath, 
and  the  'StMNUfd'  Red  and  Black  Label  Bath.  The 
"Stradflfd*  Green  and  Gold  Label  Bath  is  triple 
enameled.  It  is  guaranteed  for  five  vears.  The 
"SlMidtfd*  Red  and  Black  Label  Bath  is  double 
enameled.  It  is  guaranteed  for  two  years.  If  you 
would  avoid  dissatisfaction  and  expense,  install  a 
guaranteed  fixture — either  the  ''5t««<iaMr  (ircenand 
(iold  Lal>el  Bath,  or  the  "StudtfiT  Red  and  Black 
Label  Bath,  according  to  the  price  you  wish  to  pay. 

Guard  against  substitutes  trading  on  our  name  and 
reputation.  They  must  h.-ive  the  Hiifliiir  guar- 
antee label  to  b«  "Stosdord*  made.  All  fixtures 
purporting  to  be  "StostUrtT  are  spurious,  mm/c/j 

f/i/-V  fvttr  our  jpmriiitlic  l.ilt-i. 


Scad  for  yoar  copy  of  oar  besstifal  sew  book  '  'Modcra  Batkrooms. "  It  will  prove  oi  iariliiMs 
•tsiitaoce  in  the  plaaaisf  of  your  bathroom.  Maoy  nodcl  rooms  ar«  illattraled,  coitist 
from  $78.00  to  $600.00.     Tki*  Talnable  100-pagc  book  is  Mat  for  ail  ccata  pottage. 

Standard  <Samtan0 11)^.  Co>         Dept.  H.  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

!New  York:  j5-ir  W.  jut  St.  Pitttbumli     i    I',  r.n  Avenue  Bortoo:  John  H«ncoek  Buildlnj 

(  hlcafo:  41;  Aihland  Itlock.  Si.  I.o>ii»:  inomt  N.  Kounti  St.  LouUville:  ll<^^ll  W.  Main  Si. 

f'liiUrteliiliu:  iij>»  Wilniit  Street  Nrwtlflran*:  Cor.  Itaronne  X  St.  Toteph  Su.  tleveland:  6»)U>$J  Hurtin  Road.  S.E. 
Toronto,  i  an.:  5 ;  kithmond  Rl.  E.   Montreal.  Can.;  J15  t  ori»tiie  Building  London,  E.  C:  59  Holborn  Viaduct 

H.m«trin,  Tr»a»  :  Pre»lon  and  Smith  Sireem.   


In  writing  to  aifvrrtiwn  plrair  mrntinn  Tmt  WnaioN  Wnac 
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RUBEROID 

(Trade  Mark.  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat. Office) 

Roofing 

You  have  no  roof  troubles  when  your 
house  is  covered  with  RUBER&ID 
Roofing.  RUBEROID  roofs  do  not 
leak  ;  they  are  weather-proof,  sun-proof, 
and  fire-resisting. 

RUBEROID  Roofing  resists  sud- 
den changes  from  hot  to  cold — the  kind 
of  changes  that  cause  other  roofs  to 
crack  and  warp. 

The  Roof  Is  the  Most 
Important  Part  of  the  House 


Thrsr  T-.i-o  Books  FREE 
to  house-Owners 


There  are  more  than  300  imitations 
of  RUHEROID.  which  is  an  evidence 
of  its  merit.  Inferior  articles  arc  never 
imitated. 

You  can  always  identify  it  by  the 
picture  of  the  RUBEROID  man  on 
the  outside  of  the  roll. 

RUBEROID  costs  less  to  maintain 
than  shingles,  tin,  slate,  or  any  other 
ordinary  roofing. 

It  has  been  for  eighteen  years  the 
world's  standard  roofing. 


p'Dp'IT  For  your  name  and  address 
we  will  mail  you  two  in- 
Kooiing  structive  books  on  roofing 
Books    — "All    About  roofing," 
and  t  he"  Ruberoid  Album." 

Ask  vour  dealer  to  show  you  a  sample 
of  the  "17-year-old  '  RUBEROID 
roof.  This  sample  was  cut  from  a  roof 
laid  in  1892,  and  exposed  to  the 
weather  for  17  years.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  happen  to  have  a  sample, 
write  to  us  direct,  and  we  will  send 
vou  one  bv  mail. 


The  Standard  Paint  Go< 

too  WilUam  Street 
New  York 


In  writing  to  aJvrrtiM-rs  plr.i*c  mrntion  Thi  Wo«ld*»  Wo«k 
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Sheridan  Road.  Highland  Park.  III..  Made  DuatlcM  With  Tarria  A 

Building  Traffic-Proof  Roa( 


'I'll-  .ifi|ili<  .itinii  <tf  T.irvia  is  the  rhtMp<*st.  ihc 
l«  .^t  ;tn''  ihrniily  \vrl[-pr>  tvt-ri  moan's  of  prrscrv- 
iii;;  till-  -un",ur  ol'  m;u.i«l;im  roadways  iinrhr 
.iiil'«ri»Mtiilr  Jr.itVi*.  <  >iU  and  mhiT  niati-rials 
I'-r  rlu-t ---uitiiri-s^iMn  an-  nn-rc  [lalliativcs  and 
d"H(ii  ]iri  vi  III  ihi- |>ulviTi/aliiin  of  the  roadway. 
Tarvia  t;iM'-  to  iln-  road  ^ll^fa^•^■  a  i i-rt.dn  jilas- 
tiiity.  'l"ln  iliiu^l  of  .lutoniohilr  wlu-cls  wliirh 
i:niid-«  till  •irdlnary  lirilllr  macadam  surfiici- 
int..  ]i<t\\drr  ha«  iu<  i  tTo  t  ui»<>n  thr  tarviatt-d 
^iirf.n  r.  Tarvia  lhn>  |>rrM-rvt  s  ihi-  road  sur- 
laM-  .ind  kn  |»>  it  from  wa^iinj*  away  in  the 
t'.irm  of  du^t. 

r.irM.i  I-  I  |triKlitit  of  (oal  tar,  csitoiially 
|iti  iMftd  t.ir  r-'ad  u-r.  If  soak>  ilcof*  into  the 
Mill, id, III),  m.du'iip  a  \rry  touph  ilaslir  matrix 
.tr-iijiid  thi  >Jot»-i.  The  surfaic  is  durable  and 
ri-ilictit,  ri  -rrn'.>ling  sheet  nsphah  in  appear- 
ance.   .\  tarviatcri  road  is  the  onlv  form  of 


macadam  madway  that  can  i' 
mobile  traffic.  , 

The  cost  of  maintenance  »it^ 
cially  under  hca>'y  wear,  is  It* 
nance   with  watcr-sprinklinc 
renewal  of  the  stone,  and  is 
factor)-  because  the  dust  nuisMcts* 

Some  towns  with  serious 
have  adopted  the  policy  of  usiw:  - 
new  macadam,  believing  that 
any  other  sort  of  road  is  u."- 
has  been  demonstrated  thai 
maintain  a  dustless  road  with 
dusty  one  without  it. 

Do  >-ou  suffer  from  the  dust  naefl* 
3fou  paying  taxes  for  ^^^^(Za 
always  worn  out?   If  so, 
booklets  with  their  up-to^IiK 
to  methods  of  relief.  Address ow""* 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


New  Y'if!.  L'liicago 
Minni-.ip.-.li"  V 


riiil-niclphia  Boiion 
•'  burp      Kansas  Citv 


St.  Louis  Cleveland  CiliciaB*H 
New  Orleans      London,  Eof. 
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Sugar  Wafers 

One  is  never  at  a  loss  what  to 
offer  guests  for  refreshment, 
dessert  or  after  dessert  —  if 
NABISCO  Sugar  Wafers 
are  always  kept  in  the  home. 
The  most  delightful  confection 
ever  conceived. 

In  10  e^nt  Tin:    Also  in  Twenty-fiv*  cent  Tins. 

TRY  CHOCOLATE  TOKENS— Another  unique  confection  encloting  tl>e 
enticing  goodneM  of  Nabiico  within  a  »hell  of  rich,  mellow  chocolate. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


Id  wiitioc  ^  «dvert)8en  please  meotioD  Tks  Worlo'i  Work 
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Your 
BeJceshop 

Ever  see  the  place  where 
your  bread  is  baked?  Is  it 
clean?  Is  it  sanitary?  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  hundreds 
of  bakeries  were  condemned 
by  state  and  city  Boards  of 
Health. 

Whether  you  buy  your 
bread  or  bake  it  in  your 

eown  kitchen 
it  cannot  be 
so  clean,  so 
pure  and  nu- 
tritious as 


Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 

It  is  baked  in  our  two-million  dollar  sunlit  bakery— the  cleanest, 
finest,  most  hyjfienic  food  factory  in  the  world.  It  contains  all 
the  body-building;  nutriment  in  the  whole  wheat  made  diges- 
tible by  steam-cooking,  shredding  and  baking.  Delicious  for 
breakfast  with  milk  or 
cream  or  for  any  meal 
when  combined  with 
preserved  or  fresh  fruits. 

For  breakfast  heat  the  bitcuit 
in  the  oven  to  restore  crispnesi 
and  pour  over  it  hot  milic,  adding 
a  Uttle  cream  and  a  dash  ot  salt. 

M«4e  by  tkt 

SHREDDED  WHEAT  COMPANY.  Niafva  Falls.  N.  Y. 
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Vif  infiirmation  rrK^iJioK  iailri>4<i  Jknd  Mr^m&hip  linrt,  write  to  the  Rrjdrri'  Service 


This  name  is  a 
synonym  for  pure  soap.  Made 
from  edible  products — Fairy  is  whiter, 
sweeter,  daintier  than  any  other  soap  for 
toilet  or  bath.    Add  to  this  the  distinct  advan- 
tage Fairy  has  in  its  handy,  floating,  oval  cake,  that 
each  cake  is  wrapped  in  tissue  and  packed  in  a  car- 
ton, and  that  its  price  is  but  5c,  and  you  can  find  no 
real  excuse  for  failing  to  at  least  try  Fairy  Soap. 

You  can  pay  more,  but  you  cannot  get 
more. 


TH'S  N.  K,  FAIT^nANK  COMPANY, 
CHICAGO. 


tMiiinciNii'! 


.J 


A  hsolutely 
Unconditionally 
Guaranteed 


A LIST  of  Woods  owners  in  any  city  of  the  United  States  shows  beyond  a 
question  of  a  doubt  that  this  is  the  popular  FLIectric-  the  chosen  car  of  men  of 
alifairs  as  well  as  the  favorite  conveyance  of  Her  Highness,  the  Amer- 
ican Woman.    You  see  it  wherever  you  go — in  the  shopping  district—  in  front  of 
office  buildings,  fashionable  clubs  and  homes  where  wealth  and  culture  are  manifest, 
and  where  the  exclusive  richness  of  such  a  vehicle  can  be  most  readily  appreciated. 


The  Pioneer  Electric 


The  name  an<i  fame  of  ihU  Electric  are  Uawrd 
(in  acliievemenn  covering  a  period  of  over  thir- 
ttxn  years.  The  first  elcctiic  vehicle  evtr  oper- 
atril  vva*  a  Wood*.  It  i»  the  (•tenter.  The 
ailv-inta^es  it  oft^r*  \ou  today  are  what  you  would 
n.inirally  n\>ecTcA  a  pro<lucl  into  which  goes  the 
l>e»t  material  money  can  huv.  and  the  conscien- 
tiotis  effon  of  the  mott  skilled  and  experienced 
rncinrers  and  mechanic*  in  the  world. 

Vou  can  drive  y«^r  WtKnls  Electric  anywhere 
— .inv  time  of  the  year.    Its  marvelous  power  in 
altsayi  under  ea<>v  and  ahsolute  control.  Its  action 
in  rej^wlar,  ilrpendahle  atxl  nosiiive. 
A  child  can  operate  it  safely. 

I'he  Womit  Electric  is  specially 
desi|;ned    to  accommodate 
three  people  nimfort- 
al>ly  on  the  rear 


neat,  with  two  on  the  front  seal.  This  is 
one  of  its  exclu«ive  features.  It  makes  it  the 
" plui-tne"  car  in  (loint  of  capacity.  It  affords 
an  unobstructed  view  of  the  road  even  with  five 
passengers. 

Solid  rubber  tires  of  our  own  special  com- 
pound, with  patented  springs  to  ahsnrh  all  jolt, 
msure  perpetual  comfort  and  immunity  from 
lire  mishaps. 

The  use  of  forty  celU  of  Exide  Batteries,  in 
conjunction  with  a  tiiaivelounly  easy  running 
mechanism,  is  another  reason  for  the  imparallclnl 
success  of  the  Woo»ls  Electric. 

You  should  know  more  of  this  car.  You 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  know  aH  ahoul  it.  I'lir 
joy,  pleasure  and  satisfactiim  it  is  giving  to 
iiundreds  of  others  all  over  the  United  Stales,  it 
will  just  so  surely  give  to  you. 
Send  for  Catalog  K 


WOODS  MOTOR  VEHICLE  COMPANY 

CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 
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